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PREFACE TO PART D. 



The Second Fart of this BlsUxy, which I now oB^i to the public, completef 
the whole of what I intend. My ,Srst purpose was to have concluded at ^e 
birth of our Saviour, and to have left what thenceforth ensues to the ecclesias- 
tical historian of the Christian church, to whom it properly belongs. But since 
what is to connect the Old Testament with the New, will there best end where 
the dispensation of the Old Testament endeth, and that of the New b^;ins; and 
since that was brought to pass in the death and resurrection of our ^viour, I 
have drawn down this hist<My thereto. For then the Jewish church was abo- 
lished, and the Christian erected in its stead; then the law of Moses ceased, 
and that of Christ and his Gospel commenced, and therein the accomplishment 
of all &e prophecies of the Old Testament, relating to the person of the Mes- 
smh, which began at his biith, was fully perfected. And therefore, here I have 
thought it properest to fix the conclusion of this work. But, to avoid encroach* 
ing too hr upon the Christian ecclesiastical historian, I have frcxn the time of 
Cnrisf s birth treated but in a very brief manner, of what aflerward ensued to 
his death; and have pasised over the whde time of the public ministration both 
of him and his forerunner. For all things that were done therein beinff fully 
related in the four Gospels, which are, or ought to be, in every one's hands, 
barely to repeat them here would be needless, and aU that can he done beyond 
a bare repetition, is either to methodise them according to the order of time, or 
to explain Aem by way of interpretaidon; but the former belonging to the har- 
monist, and the ktter to the commentator, they are both out oi the province I 
have undertaken. 

I having, in the Preface to the First Fart of this Histnj, recommended to 
the reader, for his geographical ffuidance in the reading of it, the maps of Cel- 
larius, the bookseller hath, in me third edition of that part, inserted into it as 
many maps out of him as may be useful for this purpose. And there hath 
also been added, in ihe same edition, a map of the temple of Jerusalem^ 
-which had been dravm and published by me in a sin^ sheet some years, 
before. All these may serve for the Second Part as well as for the First. 

Perchance Aere ma^ be some, who will think the histoiy which I give- 
of the Jevnsh cycle of eighty-four years, and of the other cycles, which, as^ 
well as that, have been made use of for the fixing of the time of Easter, 
to be too long a digression from that which is the main subject of this work. 
And therefore, I think it necessary to acquaint the reader, that I have been 
led hereto by these foUowinff inducements: — First, To give him an account 
of the controversies which happened among Christians about the time of 
celebrating Easter, durine the use of this eighty^four years' cycle among 
them. Secondly, To explain one important part of our ancient EngUsh his- 
tory, by showing upon what foot that dissension about Easter stood, which 
was here carried on between our British and Saxon ancestors on the ac- 
count of the same Jewish cycle, during the whole seventh and eighth cen- 
tury, which hath no where else, that I know of, had a thorough and dsar 
account ffiven of it And, lastly, To open the way to a better understand-' 
ing of me modem dispute, which our dissenters have here set on foot 
among us, upon the same ai^;ument: for they allege it as one reason of 
their dissensions, that Easter is put wrong in the calendar before the Com- 
mon Prayer Book, and that therefore they cannot give their assent and 
consent thereto. 

- It is a very odd thing that this sort of people, who are against keeping any 
Easter at all, should raise any quarrel about the time of its observance. But 
since they are pleased so to do, I will here apply what is written in the ensur 
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ing histoiy, about the time of this festival, to the present case, and endeavour 
thereW to give them full satisfaction in it In order whereto I shall lay down 
first, The rule in &e calendar, against which the objection is made: secondly, 
The objection itqielf that is u^d against it; and then, in the third place, I shall 
give my answers thereto. 

' I. The words oi the rule in the calendar, as they lie in the page next after 
the months ci the year, are these following: — " Easter day is always the first 
Sunday after the first full moon, which happens next after the one-and-twen- 
tieth day of March. And if the full moon nappens upon a Sunday, Easter day 
is the Sunday after." 

II. The objection urged against this rule is, That if we take the common 
almanacks, in which the new moons and fiiU moons are set down as they are 
in the heavens, it will seldom be found, that the first Sunday after the first full 
moon, which happens next after the one-and-twentieth day of March, is the 
Easter day, which is appointed to be observed, according to the tables in the 
Common Prayer Book; and that therefore, if the rule be tnie, the tables must 
be false. And this, the dissenters think, is reason enough for them to deny 
their assent and consent to the whole book. 

in. I answer hereto, first, That it must be acknowledged this objection would 
be true, were it the natural full moon that is (neant in the rule. But besides 
the natural full moon, that is, that which appears in the heavens, when the sun 
and moon are in direct opposition to each other, there is also an ecclesiastical 
full moon, that is, a full moon day, so called by the church, though there be no 
natural full moon thereon. To explain this by a parallel case, it is in the same 
manner, as there is a political month, and a pohtical year, di&rent from the 
natural. The natural month is the course of the moon, from one new moon 
to another, the political month is a certain number of days, which constitute a 
month according to the political constitution of the countiy where it is used. 
And so a natural year is the course of the sun from a certain point in the zo- 
diac, till it come about again to the same; but the political year is a certain 
number of months or days, which constitute a year, according to the political 
constitution of the count^ where it is used. And so, in like manner, there is 
a natural new moon day, and an ecclesiastical new moon day. The natural 
new moon day is that on which the natural new moon first appears, and the 
fourteenth day after is the natural full moon day. And the ecclesiastical new 
moon dav is that which by the ecclesiastical constitutions is appointed for it, 
and the fourteenth day after is the ecclesiastical full moon day. And the primes, 
that is, the figures of the golden numbers which are in the first column of eveiy 
month in the calendar, are there placed to point out b6th, that is, the ecdesi- 
astical new moon day first, and then, by consequence from it, the ecclesiastical 
full moon day, which is the fourteenth day after. This order was first ap- 
pointed fix>m me time of the council of Nice;^ and then the natural new moon 
and full moon, and the ecclesiastical new moon and full moon, fell exactly to- 
gether. And had the nineteen years' cycle, called the cycle of the moon 
(which is the cycle of the golden numbers,^ brought about all the new moons 
and full moons exactly again to the same pomt of time in the Julian year, as it 
was supposed that it would, when this order was first made, they would have 
always so fallen together; but it failing hereof by an hour and almost a half, 
hereby it hath come to pass, that tiie ecclesiastical new moon and full moon 
have overshot the natural new moon and full moon an hour and near a half in 
every nineteen years, which, in the long process of time that hath happened 
since the councd of Nice, hath now made the difference between tnem to 
amount to about four days and a half; and so much the ecclesiastical new moons 
and full moons do at this time, in every month, overrun the natural. However, 
the church, still abiding by the old order, still observes the time of Easter, ac- 
cording to the reckoning of the ecclesiastical moon, and not according to /that 

1 Tbifl council was held A. J>. 335. 
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d the natural. And therefore it is of the ecclesiastical iiill moon, and not of 
the natural, that this rule is to be understood, and consequently, what the dis- 
senters object against it, from the full moon in the heavens, is nothing to the 
purpose. But if it be still objected, that this ecclesiastical full moon, mfierent 
£rom the natural, is the product of error, for that it hath its original from astro- 
nomical mistake in the church's falsely supposing, that the new moons and full 
moons would, afler every nineteen years, all come over again to the same point 
of time in the Julian year, as in the former nineteen years, whereas they do 
not so by an hour and a half, and that, therefore, there is still an error in this 
matter; the answer hereto is, that it would be so, were the feast of Easter, and 
the time of observing it, appointed by divine institution: but since both are aoly 
by the institution of the church, wherever the church placeth it, there it is 
wreU and rightly observed. But, 

Secondly, Were it truly the natural full moon, and not the ecclesiastical, 
that is meant in the rule, yet since in this supposal it would be only an astro- 
nomical, and not a theological error, this rule may be used without sin; and the 
use of it is all tiiat the declaration of assent and consent obligeth to, as it is 
more than once plainly expressed in the act that enjoins it 

Thirdly, But it seems to me that neither the calendar, nor this rule belong- 
ing thereto, is within that declaration, and therefore no error in either can he 
urged as a reason sgdinst it. For the assent and consent required to be given 
by the Act ai Uniformity is, '' To the book of Common Praver, and adminis- 
tration of the sacraments and other rites and ceremonies of the church of Eng- 
land, together with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to ^ 
sung or said in churches, and the form and manner of making, ordaining, and 
consecrating, of bishops, priests, and deacons;" but neither the calendar, nor 
this rule belonging to it, can be brought under any of these particulars; and 
therefore cannot be contained within that declaration at all. If it be said, that 
the words rites and ceremonies include the calendar, and with it all the rules be- 
longing thereto, my answer is, that the astronomical calculations, and the ap- 
pointing thereby the times of the moveable feasts, concerning which our whole 
present dispute is, cannot be called either rites or ceremonies. If it be farther 
urged, that both the calendar and the rule are in the book, the reply hereto is, 
so are several acts of parliament; but no one will say, that by the declaration 
any assent or consent is given unto them. But, 

Fourthly, Supposing sdl to be in this case as the dissenters object, to make 
such a trine to be a reason of breaking communion, and separating from the 
church, is what men of common sense or common integrity may be ashamed 
of. They may as well urge the errata of the press against this declaration: for 
these a&>rd as good a reason against it as the other. This shows how hard 
they are put to it to find reasons for their separation, when they luge such a 
wretched and frivolous one for it as this. 

Thus much of the objection, so far as the dissenters have urged it. But there 
being somediing that may be &rther said on the same argument, with much 
more plausible appearance of reason, which the dissenters have taken no notice 
of, I shall do it for them, that so by answering it I may clear this whole matter, 
and thereby fully justify the usage of our church herein. For it may be ob- 
jected, thsft, allowing the full moon in the rule of the calendar above mention- 
ed to l>e the ecclesiastiqal full moon, and not the natural, yet the making of 
Easter day to be the next Sunday after that full moon, is contrary to the rule 
which all other churches have gone by till Pope Gregory's reformation of the 
calendar,' and contrary also to the present usage of our own. For, first. It is 
contrary to the rule which all other churches have gone by till the said reforma- 
tion of Pcme Gregory; because, till then, from the time of the council of Nice, 
their rule hath been, that Easter day is always to be the first Sunday after the 
first fourteenth moon which shall happen after the one-and-twentieth day of 

1 This refiyrmaUoDWU mada A. D. 1583, and gava Urth to wliat we eaU ibt New Style. 
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March, which fourteenth pioon is therefore termed the Paschal term: but the 
full moon never happens till the fifteenth day of the moon; and therefore, to 
put Easter day on the first Sunday after the said full moon, will be to make the 
first fifteenth moon after the said one-and-twentieth of March to be the Paschal 
term instead of the fourteenth, which no church in the whole Christian worid 
hath ever yet done. And, secondly, It is amtrary to the present usage of our 
own church: for in the table subjoined to the said calendar, Easter day is eveiy 
where put on the Sunday next tAer the first fourteenth moon after the one-and- 
twentieth day of March, and never otherwise. And therefore, should Easier 
day be always put, according to the rule above menticmed, on the next Sunday 
mei the full moon of that rule, seeing no ftiU moon can ever happen till the 
fifteenth day of the moon, Easter day would sometimes fell on a Sunday dif- 
ferent from that where it is placed in the tables; as, for example. Anno 160B, 
the placing of Easter on the first Sunday after the fifteenth day of that moon, 
would make it fall on the twenty-ninth of March, but the tables place it on the 
twenty-second of March, which was the Sunday before, and then it was ac- 
cordingly observed. And, Anno 1678, the placing of Easter on the first Sun- 
day ai^r the fifteenth day of that moon would make it fall on the seventh of 
April, but the tables place it on the last of March, which was the Sunday be- 
fore, and there it was accordingly observed. And so it will be found in many 
other instances. And therefore, if the rule by which all other churches, tiU 
Pope Gregory's reformation of the calendar above mentioned, observed their 
Easter, be right, and if the tables whereby our church keeps that festival be 
right, then the rule which is in our Common Prayer Book must be false, and 
consequently cannot be assented to as true. Thus far the objection. 

The answer hereto is, that there is a twofold reckoning of the moon's age, 
the astronomical and the vukar; the astronomical reckoning is firom the con- 
junction of the moon with me sun, the vulgar from its first appearance, 4ibkch 
is never till the next day after the conjunction. The Jews followed the vulgar 
reckoning, and, according thereto, accounted that to be the first day of the moon 
which was the first day of its appearance,* as I have already shown in the Pre- 
face to the First Part of this History, and by this reckoning setded the times 
of their Paschal festival; which usage the ancient Christians' borrowing ftom 
them, did the same in their settling the feast of Easter, and so it hath continued 
to be done ever since. The first day therefore of the moon, which is marked 
out by the prime in the calendar of our Common P^yer Book, is not the da^ 
of its conjunction with the sun, but the day of its first appearance, which is 
always the day after, and the fourteenth day from thence is the fifteenth from 
its conjunction; on which fifteenth day the full moon hapi^ens, which being 
applied to the Pfetschal moon, solves the whole difficulty of this objection,. For 
the fourteenth daj o( that moan, as reckoned from its first appearance, will be 
from its conjunction the fifteentii day on which the full moon happens. And 
therefore, this fourteenth day of the moon being the same with the full moon, 
and both the same with that which hath ever l^en the Paschal term, the first 
Sunday after which is Easter day, the said Paschal term may be expressed by 
either of them: and therefere, this rule in the calendar of our Common Prayer 
Book, in that it expresseth it by the full moon, doth the same, as if it had ex- 
pressed it by the fourteenth day of the moon, and consequently, it is not to be 
charged with any fiiult or error in this matter. And thus having opened the 
cause in all its points, I shall leave the further prosecution of it to those who 
shall think fit to contend about it. All that I purpose hereby is only to give 
such light into it, that neither side may, like the Andabate, fight in the dark, 
as both in the handling of this particular seem hitherto to have done. 

In the compiling of this History, I have taken all the helps that the Jewish 

1 Talmud in Rosh Hashanah. Maimonides in Kiddush Hachodctti. Selden de Anno CiFill Vetenim lu- 
<laM»ruin. « 

8 The ancient Christians appointed their Easter by the same rule by which the Jews appointed their Pass- 
over, and the Asian churches for a long while observed it on the sama day with them. 
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ivtitera could eupply me with; bat these, I must confess, ue very poor ones. 
Of the succession of the presidents and vice-presidents of their Sanhedrin, by 
whom they say their traditions were handed down fnm Simon the Just, and 
the men of the great synagogue, I have given their names as far as this His- 
toiy goes. But, besides their names, there being scarce any thing related of 
them, but what carries with it a manifest air of improbability and fsd>le, I have 
foibome troubling the reader with such trash. 'Only about Hillel and Shammai 
I have enlarged: for their followers constitutinff two opposite sects among the 
Jews, in the same manner as the Scotists and Thomists among the schoolmen, 
their names nm through both their Talmuds and all their Talmudic writings, and 
they are of ail that have been in that station witiiin the compass of this History, 
of the most eminent note and fame among them, and have had more said of 
them than all the rest And therefore I have given as full an account of them 
as the Jewish writers can atibrd me within the limits of a just credibility. 

But nothing can be more jejune and empty than the histories which the rab- 
binical Jews give of tiiemselves. Josephus's History in Greek is a noble work; 
but they disown and condemn it, and instead of it would obtrude upon us an He- 
brew Josephus, under the name of Josippon Ben Gorion. This, they say, is the 
true and authentic Josephus; but ours, that is, the Greek Josephus, a false one. 
There is a Josephus Ben Goricm mentioned^ in Josephus's History of the Jewish 
War, who is there said to have been one of the three to whose conduct that 
war was first committed. This person, the impostor who composed this book, 
mistaking for Josephus the histonan, set forth thjBit murious work under his name, 
intending thereby to quash the credit of the true Josephus, which we have in 
Greek, as if that were Uie imposture, and this in Hebrew the only true and authen- 
tic work of Ihat historian; but the book itself proves the fraud: for there is in it 
mention made both oP names and thin^, which had no being till many hun- 
dredl of years after the thne in which it is pretended the b^k was vmtteh, 
neither was it heard of, or ever quoted by any author, till above a thousand 
years after that time. Soloinon Jarchi, a French Jew, who flourished about the 
year of our Lord 1140, is the first who makes mention of it Afler that it is 
<|Uoted by Aben Ezra, Abraham Ben Dior, and R, David Kimchi, who all three 
Lved in the same century. After this it became generally owned by the Jews, 
and hath obtained that credit and esteem among them, as to be held, next the 
sacred writings, a book* of principal value among tiiem; and was one of the 
euliest of their books that nath been published in print by them: for it was 
printed at Constantinople in the year of 6ur Lord 1490, which was within fifty 
jem after the first invention of that art; and hereon it became so generally re- 
ceived and valued by that people, that, twenty years after, there came out ano- 
ther edition of it fi^om the same place, and after that a third, at Venice, A. D. 
1544. What Munster hath pubbshed of it is no more than an epitome of thig 
author; but the whole of it is in the ConstantinopoKtan and Venice editions. It 
is <Uvided into six books and ninety-seven chapters. The best that can be said 
of it is, that it is written in an elegant Hebrew style, and therefore on this ac- 
count is very fit for&e use of young students in the Hebrew language. But as 
to the subject matter, it is every where stuiSfed witii apociyphal and Talmudic 
ftibles; most of that,- which is not of this sort, is taken from the true Josephus; 
but, it is to be observed, that what the impostor takes from him is ftom the 
Latin version of Ruffinns, and not ftom the Greek original, wluch leads him 
into several blunders. But who this author was, or where or when he vm)te 
his book is uncertain. Scaliger* conjectures that he was a Jew of Tours in 
France; but his reason for it being only, that he speaks more of the palaces about 
Tours, than of any other parts of France, this doth not prove the thing. But it 

9 For in tbat book ttwre is mention made of Lombardy, Prance, England, Hungary, Turkey, &c. which 
mall modem namaa, and never beaid of till aeferal hundred years after the tiut In wUeh it ia pretaif ded 
'tUa book waa written. 

8 In Slencho Thhcr. Nieolai Serarii, cap. 4. 
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being sufficiendy proved that the book is an imposture, it is of no moment io^ 
know who was the true author of it, or where or when he lived. Mr. Ga^er, 
a French gentleman, now living in Oxford, hath lately given a very accurate 
Latin version of this work, according to the best edition of it. It is to be wished 
that bis learned pains had been employed about a better author. 

For several hundred years afier the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem, 
where Josephus ends, no other Jew hath written any history of the zfhxts of 
that peq4e, till about the tenth centuiy after Christ But the sect of the Kar^ 
raites ^who, adhering onl^ to the written word, rejected all traditions) thea 
prevaihng, and often pressing the Babbinists, their antagonists in this contro- 
versy, to make good the succession through which they pretended to have re- 
ceived their tramtions, this did put sevend of their learned men upon the hunt 
for it; and they having raked through both their Talmuds, and from them gotten 
together some historical scraps to serve for this purpose, with these poor mate- 
ria have endeavoured to ccxnpose something like a history of their nation, 
giving an account therein, how their traditions were delivered down frc»n Moses 
to the prophets, and ftom the prophets ta the men of the great synaep^ue, and 
from the men of the great synagogue to the doctors, who afterward, m a con- 
tinued series, handed Siem down from one to another, through after generations. 
Of this s<»t they have some few historical composures among them, but such 
as are very mean and contemptible. , They all begin from the creation of the 
world, and, as far as the scriptures of the Old Testament go, they write from 
them, but often interpose fabulous g;lo8ses and additions of their own. From the * 
time where the Old Testament scnptures.end, the two Talmuds supply them, 
and from the time where the Talmuds end, they aro supplied from the tradi- 
tions that were afterward preserved among them. And an account of their doc- 
tors, and the succession of them in their chief schools and academies in Judea, 
Babylonia, and elsewhere, is the main subject which, after the scriptural times, 
they treat of. And of these historical books there are but seven m all, that I 
know of, among them, and they are these following: 1. Sede 01am Kabbah;. 
% Teshuvoth R. Sherira Gaon; 3. Seder 01am Zeutah; 4. Kabbalah.R. Abra- 
ham Levita Ben Dior, 5. Sepher Juchasin; 6. Shalsheleth Haccabbalah; 7. Ze- 
mach David. The four first are the ancientest, but all of them have been 
written since the beginning of the ninth century, and are very short. The 
three last are much larger, but of a very modem composure, being all of them 
written since the time of our King Henry VUI. I will here give an account of 
each of them in their order. 

I. Seder 01am Kabbah, t. e. the Larger Chronicon, is so called, in respect to - 
Seder 01am Zeutah, t. e. the Lesser Chronicon, which was afterward composed. 
However, notwithstanding this great name, it is but a short history, and treats 
mostly of the scriptural times. Buxtorf ^ tells us it reached down to Ae time 
of Aman the Roman emperor, and his vanquishing Ben Ghuzibah the impos- 
tor, who did then set up for the Messiah. I have not seen any copy of that 
history which reacheth down so far, but no doubt that great and learned man 
did, otherwise he would have told us so. The author is commonly said to have 
been R. Jose Ben Chaliptha, who flourished a little after the bediming of the 
second century after Christ, and is said to have been master to K. Judah Hak-< 
kadosh, who composed the Mishnah. But R. Azarias, the author of Meor 
Enaim, in the third part of that book (which he calls Imre Binah,) tells us, that 
he had seen an ancient copy of this book, in which it was written, that the au- 
thor lived seven hundred and sixty-two years after the destruction of the temple 
of Jerusalem, which refers his lime to the year of Christ 8^. It was most 
certainly written after the Babylonish Talmud; for if contains many &bles and 
dotages taken from thence. 

n. Teshuvoth R. Sherira Gaon, t. e. the Answers of R. Sherira, Sublirne 
Doctor, is an historical tract, written by way of questions and answers by him 

I BibUotbeca Rabbiiiic*, p, 386. 
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wiUMe name it bears. It ii a veiy short piece, and is. usually inserted with 
some other historical fragments in the editions of Juchasin* He was JSchraa^ 
lotarch in Babylonia, and head of all the Jewish schools and academies in that 
country, which dignity he obtained A. D. 967, and continued in it thirty years, 
that is, till the year 960^, when he resimed it to R. Haia his son, who was the 
last that bore the title of Gaon, or Subhme Doctor. For4n his time, i. e. Anno 
1037, the Mahometan king that then reigned over Babylon,^ expelled the Jews 
out of all those mirts, and thereon* all their schools and academies which they 
had there were dissolved, and all the degrees and titles of honour, which on 
the account of learning used to be conferred in them, utterly ceased; and no 
learned man hath since that time, amon? the Jews, assumed any higher name 
or title of honour in respect of his leammg than that of Rabbi. 

in. Seder 01am Zeutah, t. e. the Lesser Chronicon, is so called in respect 
to Seder 01am Rabbah, or the Greater Ghronicon. This bode was written, as 
it is therein expressed, (me thousand and My-three years ailer the destruction 
of the temple at Jerusalem, that is, in the year of our Lord 11^. Who waa 
the autiior of it is not known. It is, agreeable to its name, a veiy sh<^ chroni- 
c<m, and is carried down from the beginning of the world to the year 49^ after 
the destruction of the temple of Jeruralem, that is, to the year of our Lord 6S3. 
Eight generations after are named in it, but nothing more than their names is 
there mentioned of them. 

IV. Sepher Kabbalah R. Abraham Levita, 'Ben Dior, i e, the Book of Tradi- 
tion, by Rabbi Abraham the Levite, the son of Dior, is an historical tract, chiefly 
intended to give an account of the succession of those, by whom the tmditiona 
of the Jews, as they pretend, from the time of Moses, were handed down to 
them from generation to generation. It begins from the creation of the world, 
and ends at the year of Christ 1160. The author of it was R. Abraham the 
Levite, whose name it bears in the title. He flourished in the time where his 
book ends. He writes much from Josippon Ben Gorion, and was one of the 
first that gave credit to that spurious book. 

V. Sepher Juchasin, t. e. the Book of Genealogies, is a history of the Jews, 
much larger than all the four above mentioned put together, it begins from 
the creation of the world, and is continued down to the year of our Lord 1500. 
In the process and series of it an account is given of the succession of the Jew- 
ish traditions from Mount Sinai, and of all their eminent doctors, teaching and 
professing them, down to the time where the book ends. The author of it was 
xL Abraham Zacuth, who first published it at Cracow, in Poland, in the year 
of our Lord 1860. 

VI. Shalsheleth Haccabbalah, i. e. the Chain of Tradition, is an historical 
book of the same contents with Sepher Juchasin. The author of it was Rabbi 
Gedaliah Ben Jechaiah, who first published it at Venice in the year of our 
Lord 1967. 

Vn. Zemach David, %. f, a Branch or Sprout of David, is a histoiy treating 
of the same subject as the two last preceding. It begins as they do, firom the 
creaticm of the world, and is continued down to the year of Christ 1092, in 
which year it was first published at Prague in Bohemia. The author was Rabbi 
David Gans, a Bohemian Jew. There is extant a Latin version of this book, 
composed by William Henry Vorstius, the son of Conrad Vorstius, and pub» 
lished by hun at Leyden, A. D. 1644. 

By this it may be seen how little light into ancient times is to be gotten from 
histories of so modem and mean a composure, neither can any thing better be 
expected from i^eir own writings. If any thin^ of ancient history be found 
any where in them more than what is scriptural, it is either taken from one of 

I On tfate expalaion out of the east, tiwy flocked into the west, ud from tliat time Spain* Frmnce England^ 
and Gennany, were filled with them. 

S The chiefestof their academiet were Naherda, Bora« and Pombeditha, towns in Babylonia. 

3 Othen call him R. Abraham Ben David, but by miatake, for that B. Abraham waa another penon. See- 
Buztorf • Bf bUotheea Rabbiaica, p. 403. 
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the histories which I have here given an account of, or fiom the Talmud, vrhich 
is the common fountain from which they all draw. For this is the best au- 
thority they have, and how mean tiliis is I have already shown. 

My living at a distance from the press hath deprived me of the c^yportunify 
of correcting the errors d it but this deftct hath been simplied by my very 
worthy friend Mr. Brampton Gurdon, who hath been pleased to take <mi him the 
trouble of correcting the last revise of every sheet; and I kno^ no one more 
able to cc»Tect the errors, not only of the printer, but also oi the author, wher^ 
ever I may have been mistaken in any particidar contained in this book, he 
being a perscn eminenHy knowing in aU mose parts of literature that are treat- 
ed 01 throu^ the whole of it, and otiberwise of that vTorth and learning, as may 
justly recommend him to every man's esteem. 

I shall be gitul if ^is Second Fart of my History may be as acceptable to the 
pubUc as the former hath been. I must confess it hath been written under 
gffeater disadvantages, by reason of the decays which have since e;rown upon 
me. It hath always been the comfort as well as the care of my life, to make 
myself as serviceable as I could in all tiie stations which I have been called to. 
With this view it hath been, that I have entered on the writing of any of those 
works that I have o&red to the public; and I hope I have by all of them in 
some measure served my generation. But being now broken by 9ge, and the 
calamitous distemper mentioned in the Preface to the former F^ of this His- 
tory, I find myself superannuated for any other undertaking, and therefore 
must, I fear, spend the remainder of my days in a useless state of life, which 
to me will be the greatest burden of it. But since it is from the hand of God, 
I will ccMuport myself with all patience to submit hereto, till my great change 
shall come, and God shall be pleased to call me out of this life into a betten 
for which I wait with a thorough hope and trust in his great and infinite mercy, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom be ^oiy, honour, and praise, for ever 
and ever. * 

HUMPHRET PnmEAUx. 
NOTwidi, Jan. 1, 1117-18. 
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{ BOOK I. 

V j^n. 291. Ptolemy Soief 14]— Elsazer, tbe brother of Simon the Just,* sue- 
keeled him in the hig^-priesthood at Jerusalem, and there executed this office 
fifteen jean.' But wheitas Simon the Just had been alao president of the San- 
beMn, or national council of the Jews, he was in this last charge succeeded 
by Antigonus of Socho,' to which he was recommended by his great learning. 
flPor he was an eminent seribe in the law of God, and a great teacher of righte- 
puflBaefls among the people. And he being the first of the Tannaim or Mishni- 
jcal doctors, from his scno^ all tiiose had their original who were afterward called 
wjj that name. And theae were all the doctors of the Jewish law from the death 
lot Simon the Just to the lime that Rabbi Judah Hakkadosh composed the Mish- 
baby which waa about the middle of the second century after Christ, as hath 
Deen before di>8enred. In the Gospels, they axe sometimes called sciibes, some- 
times lawyers, and sometimes those that sat in Moses's seat For those difler- 
Ipnt appellations all denote the same profession of men, that is, those who hav- 
ing been brought up in the knowledge of the law of God, and the tradition of 
the elders conoeming it, taught it in the scho(ds and synagogues of the Jews, 
^d judged according to it in their Sanhedtins. For out of the number of these 
doctors were .chosen all such as were members of those courts, that is, either of 
the mat Sanhediin of strenty-two, which was for the whole nation, or of the 
8anhedrin of twenty-throe, which was in every city of Judah. And such were 
^ioodemus, Joseph of Altmathea, and GamaUel: and in respect hereof it is that 
bey are cslied eiden, counselloES, and ruleii» because, being of the number of 
hos e who Were chosen into these councils, they did there declare and execute 
aOjd8W5I*Uy^Rrhich they luted aiit} go v w iiciMhe^"p6opw. 

The Jews tell us great things of this Simon the Just, and speak of great alter- 
ations that happened on his death in some parts of their divine worship, and 
the signs of the divine acceptance, that had till then appeared in the perform- 

1 Joaepb. Antiq. lib^ 19. e. 2. Cbronieon Alexand. EuMbii Cbrontoon. 9 Cbronleoii Alezaadrlnun. 

a JudiMlii, ShaUbeteUi Haeeabbtla, et Zemach David. S. A. Le?ita in Hittorica CabbaU. 
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ance of them. For it is said in the Jerusalem Talmud/ that ''All the time of 
Simon the Just, the scape-goat had scarce come to the middle of the precipice 
of the mountain, from whence he was cast down, but he was broken into pieces: 
but, when Simon the Just was dead, he fled away alive into the desert, and was 
eaten of the Saracens. While Simon the Just lived, the lot of God in the day 
of expiation went forth always to the right hand: but Simon the Just being 
dead, it went forth sometimes to the right hand and sometimes to the left. AU 
the days of Simon the Just, the little scarlet tongue looked always white: but 
when Simon the Just was dead, it looked sometimes white and sometimes red» 
All the days of Simon the Just, the west light always burnt;' but, when he was 
dead, it sometimes burnt and sometimes went out All the days of Simon the 
Just, the fire upon the altar burnt clear and bright, and, after two pieces of wood 
laid on in the morning, they laid on nothing else the whole day after, but when 
he was dead, the force of the fire languished in such a manner that they were 
forced to supply it all the day. All the days of Simon tiie Just, a blessing was 
sent upon the two loaves,' and the shew-bread;^ so that a portion came to eveiy 
priest, to the quantity of an olive at least; and there were some who did eat, 
tod there were others to whom something remained after they had eaten their 
fill: but when Simon the Just was dead, that blessing was withdrawn; and so 
little remained to each priest, that those who were modest withdrew their hands^ 
and those who were greedy still stretched them out." For the explication here- 
of, it is to be observed, that, on the great day of expiation, which was a most 
solemn fast among the Jews, kept by them every year on the tenth day of their 
month Tizri (which answers to our September,') two goats were brou^t into 
the inner court of the house of the Lond, and there, on the north side of the 
altar, presented before the hieh-priest, the one to be the scape-soat, and the 
other to be sacrificed unto the Lord. And in order to determine which of them 
should be for each puipose,' lots were cast to decide the matt)?r, the manner of 
which was as followeth. The goats being put one before the nght hand of the 
high-priest,' and the other before the left hand, an urn was brought, and placed 
in the middle between them, and two lots were cast into it (they might be of 
wood, silver, or gold, but under the second temple they were always gold.) On 
the one of these was written Far the Lord, and on the other Far ike same-goai,'^ 
which being well shaken together, the high-priest put both his hands mto the 
urn, and with his right hand took out one lot, and with his left hand the other, 
tad according to iht writing on them were the goats appointed, as they stood 
en each hand of the high-priest, either for the Lord, to to sacrificed to him, or 
to be the scape-goat, to be let escape into the wilderness: that is, if the right 
hand lot were Far the Lard, then the goat that stood before him at the right 
hand was to be sacrificed, and the other to be the scape-goat; but if the left 
hand lot were For the Lard, then the goat that stood at the left hand was to be 
sacrificed, and the other to be the scape-goat, and therefore, whereas it is said, 
that the lot of God, till the death of Simon the Just, went forth always to the 
right hand, the meaning is, that till then the high-priest always drew out with 
his right hand the lot Far the Lard, and with his left, that Far the ecepe-^goai; 
but afterward with each hand sometimes one lot, and sometimes the other. As 
socm as the goats were thus appointed each to their pr<x>er use, the high-priest 
bound upon the head of the scape-goat a lon^ piece (tney call it a tongue) <^ 
scarlet And this is that scarlet tongue, which, the Talmud saith, looked al- 
ways white till the death of Simon the Just, but afterward sometimes white and 
sometimes red. And the change of red into white being here spoken of as a 

1 niaboi et Gemara Hieroaol. in Toma. 

8 That ia, the moat wcatern of tbe leyeii larapa of the golden candleatieka, which atood in the holy plaee- 
in Oia teanpto. ^ 

3 That ia, the two wavc-loavea offered in the feaat of Penteeoat, of which aee Lev. zxiii. 15—31. 

4 That ia, the twelve loavea of ehew-bread, which were placed upon the ahew-bread table in the hoijr 
piaee erery aabbath, and uken away the next aabbath after, and divided amonc the prieata that then 
oSteUted. Bee Lev. Uiv. 5—10. 5 Miabnah in Yoroa. Malmonidea in torn. Haccipurijn. 

Ler. zTl. 8. V 7 Miabnah et Maimonidea, ibid. 
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-aign of God's accepting of the en>iation of that day, hither may be referred 
what is said in Isaiah, (ch. i. ver. 16,) <' Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool;" or rather to this text may be referred the foundation of all that they say 
of this matter. After the goat for the Lord was offered up in sacrifice to him, 
^e scape-goat was brought before the high-priest, who, laying both his hands 
upon his head, confessed over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, 
and all their transgressions, and all their sins; by that ceremony putting them 
all upon the head of that goat: and then sent him away by a fit person into the 
wilderness. The place wnere they led him was a rock or precipice at the dis- 
tance of twelve miles fix>m Jerusalem, where he was to be let escq)e, to cany 
away the sins of the children of Israel with him far out of sight Till the time 
-of Simon the Just, the Talmud saith, this goat was always dashed in pieces, in 
Ihe fall, on his bein^ let loose over ihe precipice; but that afterward he always 
escaped, and flying mto Arabia, was there taxen and eaten by the Saracens. 

Jm. S996. Ptolemy Soter 17.] — Demetrius having, as he tibou^ht, thoroughly 
settled his 9ffam in Greece and Macedon,* made great preparations to recover 
his father's empire in Asia; for which purpose he got tosether an army of a 
hundred thousand men, and a fleet of five nundred sail of ships, which was a 
greater force, both bv sea and land, than had been gotten together by any prince 
since the time of Alexander the Great. 

•dn, 2B7. Piokmy Soier 16.] — This alarming Ptdemy, Lvsimachus, and Se- 
leucus,' they all tbee entered into a confederacy together tor their mutual de- 
fence against his designs, and also drew in Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, to join with 
him herein. And, therefore, while Lysimachus invaded Macedonia on the one 
side, Pyrrhus did tiie same to the other. This drew Demetrius out of Greece 
j^where he was then attending his preparations for the Asian expedition) back 
into Macedonia, for the defence of that country. But before he could arrive 
thither, Pyrrhus having taken Beroea, a great city in Macedonia, where many 
of Demetrius's soldiers had their families, friends, and effects, the news hereof 
no sooner got into the army, but it put all into disorder and mutiny, many de- 
claring, that they would fdlow him no farther, but return home to defend their 
friends, families, and fortunes, in their own country; whereon Demetrius, see- 
ing his interest absdiutely lost among them, fled in Uie disguise oi a private sd- 
dier into Greece, and idl his army revolted to Pyrrhus, and made him their 
king. Demetrius on his return into Greece, having there ordered his afiairs in 
the oest manner his present circumstances would sSmit, committed the care of 
all he had in those parts to Antigonus his son, and with all the remainder of 
his forces that could be spared from thence (which amounted to about eleven 
thousand men,) went on board his fleet, and sailed into Asia, there in a desperate 
manner to seek his fortunes. On his arrival at Miletus, he took that city, and 
there married Ptolemais, the daughter of Ptolemy. She was brought to him 
thither by Eurydice her mother, the wife of Ptolemy, and sister of Phila, De- 
metrius's former wife, who died a little before of a dose of poison, which she 
desperately took on her husband's flight out of Macedonia, to avoid tibe calamity 
which she thought would follow that declension of his fortune. . However, this 
did not hinder Ptolemy from marrying his daughter to him, and of this marriage 
was bom Demetrius^ who afterward reigned in Gyrene. 

From Miletus, Demetrius invaded Caria and Lydia,' and having taken many 
cities from Lysimachus, in those provinces, and there much augmented his 
forces with new recruits, at length made himself master of Sardis. But on the 
coming of AgathocLes, the son of Lysimachus, with an army against him, he 
was forced again to quit aU that he had taken, and marched eastward. His in- 
tentions in t^ing this rout were to pass into Armenia and Media, and seize 
those provinces. But Agathocles, having coasted him all the way in his march, 

1 PiuUreb. in Dametrioet Pyrrho. Justin, lib. 16. c. 8. S PlnUrch. et Jiutin. lib. 16. c Ik 

3 Platarcb. in Demetrio. 
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reduced him to ^at distress for want of piovisloiiB and forage, which brought 
a sickness into his army, that destroyed a great number of them, and, when oe 
attempted to pass Mount Taurus with the remainder, he found all the passes- 
over it seized by Agathocles: whereby being obstructed from proceeding any 
&rther that way, he marched backwaid to Tarsus in Cilicia, a town belonging 
to Seleucus, and from thence signified to that prince the calamitous condition 
he was reduced to, earnestly prayed relief and assistance from him for the sub- 
sisting of himself and the forces that followed him. Seleucus, being movea 
with this representation of his doleful case, at first took compassion on him. 
and ordered his heutenants in those parts to furnish him and his forces with ail 
things necessary. But afterward being put in mind of the valour and enter- 
prising genius of this prince, and of his great abilities in the arts and strata- 
gems of war, and his undaunted boldness for the attempting of any design he 
should have an opportunity for, he beg^n to think that tne setting up of such a 
man again might tend to &e endangering of his own affidrs, and therefore, in- 
stead 01 helping him any farther, he resolved to lay hdd of this importunity 
absolutely to crush him, and accordingly marched against him with an armv iar 
this purpose: of which Demetrius having received intelligence, he seized on 
those fastnesses of Mount Taurus where he could best defend himself, and from 
thence sent again to Seleucus, entreating him that he would permit him to pass 
into the east, that there seizing some country of the barbarous nations, he might 
therein pass the remainder of his life in quiet and repose; or otherwise, if he 
liked not this, that he would at least allow him quarters for that winter, and not 
in the rigorous season of the jear, drive him out in a naked and starving coa- 
dition into the very jaws of his enemies, to be devoured and destroyed by them* 
But Seleucus not at all liking his design of going into the east, this first part of 
his request served only to increase his jealousy, and therefore all that he would 
mnt nim was, to take winter-quarters m Cataonia (a province confining upon 
Cappadocia) for two months during the severihr of me winter, and afier that to 
be gone. And then he immediately put guards on all the passes of the moun- 
tains leading from Cilicia into Syria, to obstruct his coming that way. Deme- 
trius finding himself hereby pent up and beset, that is, by Agathocles on the 
one side, and by Seleucus on the other, was necessitated to betake himself to 
force for the extricating of himself, and therefore falling upon Seleucus's forces, 
tihat guarded the passes of the mountains into Syria, he drove them thence an4 
entered through mem into that country. 

•^n. 28& Ptolemy Soter 19.] — But when he was ready to have proceeded far- 
ther on some bold enterprise for the restoring of afiairs,* he was taken with a 
dangerous sickness, which lasted forty days. In the interim most of his men 
deserted: whereby finding himself, on his recovery, reduced to the utmost ne- 
cessity, he resolved to make a desperate attempt upon Seleucus, bv storming 
his camp in the night, with that small handful of his forces that still remained 
with him. But his design being discovered by a deserter, and thereby disap* 
pointed just as he was ready to nave put it in execution, and many more of 
his soldiers deserting from him hereon, he attempted to make a retreat back . 
over the mountains, and if possible that way again reach his fieet But finding 
all the passes there seized against him, he* was forced to take shelter in the 
woods; but being there ready to be starved, he was brought at len^;th to the 
necessity of surrendering himself into the hands of Seleucus, who having caused 
nim, under a strong guayrd, to be carried to the Syrian Chersonesus near Laodi- 
cea, there kept him a prisoner till he died. He allowed him there the freedom 
of a park to hunt in, and all other accommodations both for the pleasures as 
well as ^e necessaries of life. Whereon giving himself wholly up to eating, 
drinking, gaming, and laziness, he passed away the remainder of his life in 
those voluptuous and idle enjoyments, till at length, having fed up his body 
hereby to an excessive fatness, and filled it with gross and noxious humours^ 

1 Plutarcli. in Demetrio. 
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lie fell into that sickneaSy of which he died in this confinement, after he had 
passed in it three vears, and had lived to the fifly-fourth year of his age. 

All the time oFhis confinement, Seleucus frequently sent him kind messages, 
-with promises of a release from his captivity, assuring him, that as soon as Am* 
tiochus and Stratonice should he returned again to court, the articles of his re- 
storation should be settled by them to his content This Stratonice was the 
daughter of Demetrius, and had been first married to Seleucus (as hath been 
above related,) but was then, by an unparalleled example, become the wife of 
Antiochus his son. The ma&ner how it come to pass is thus related: Strata* 
nice being a very beautiful lady,* Antiochus fell in love with her, but not daiv 
ingto own his passion, he silenfly languished under it, and at length, through 
the vicdence of it, fell desperately sick. Erasistratus, an eminent Greek physi- 
cian, having the care of him in his sickness, soon found out what the distemp^ 
was, but io discover who was the person that had kindled this flame in him^ 
was the difficulty; for the finding of this out, he carefully attended bis patient 
when visited by any of the court ladies, and observing, that whenever Strato- 
nice came into his chamber, great alterations were made in his pulse, in hi? 
countenance, in his behaviour, and in every thin^ else about him, which the 
passion of love could reach; and that nothing of this happened when any other 
lady came to make him a visit, he thereby imlly discovered that Sti^tonice was 
the sole object of that violent love which caused his sickness; and finding that 
nothing else could cure him of it, but the enjoyment of the person beloved, for 
the bnnging of this about, he thus craftily managed the matten The next time 
thU S«leucu8 inquired of him about his son's sickness, h^ told him that his dis- 
ease was love, and that he must necessarily die of it, because he ccnild not have 
the person he loved, and he could not live without her. Seleucus beiug sur- 
prised at this account, asked why he should not have the person he loved; *' be- 
cause (saith the physician) he is in love with my wife, and I cannot part with 
her."—" How! not part with her (replied Seleucus,) to savemy beloved son's li£ei; 
howtlien can you pretend to be my friend?" — ''Sir (said the physician,]) pray 
make it your own case: would yoi;, I pray, part with your wife Stratonice for 
the sajce of Antiochus? And if you, imo are his most tender father, will not 
do it for a most beloved son, how can vou expect it from any other?" — ** Oh (re- 
plied Seleucus,) would to God the saietf of my son were put upon this issue, I 
would then gladly part with Stratonice, or any thing else to effect his recoveiyl" 
"Why then (said Erasistratus,) you are the only physician that can cure him, 
£»r it is the love of Stratonice that hath cast him into this disease, which 
he languisheth with, and nothing can restore him but the giving of her to him 
to wife." Hereon Seleucus having easily enough prevailed with Stratonice to 
accept tif a young prince for her husband inateaa of an old king, she was given 
to hun to wife, after she had borne children to his father, and they being thereon 
crowned king and queen of Upper Asia, were sent thither to govern those pro- 
vinces, and mere they were all the time that Demetrius was in his confinement 
in Syria. And from thiB abominable incestuous marriage (the like whereof was 
not heard of among the Gentiles in St Paul's time)* sprung all that race of Sy- 
rian kings, who so grievously persecuted, vexed, ana oppressed God's people 
in Judah and Jerusalem, as will be hereafter related. 

^ ^n. 285. Ptokmy Soter 20.] — ^Ptolemy Soter having reimed in Egypt twenty 
years fiiom the time of his assuming the title of king, and thirty-nine from the 
death of Alexander,* placed Ptolemy Philadelphus, one of the sons which he 
had by Berenice, on the throne, and made him king in copartnership with him. 
He had several sons by otilier wives, one of which was Ptolemy, sumamed Ce- 
raunus, or the Thunderer, who being bom to him by Euiydice, the daughter 
of Antipater, and ihe elder of the two, expected the crown ailer his father, as 

1 Plat, in Demetrio. Appian. in Syriadi. Valeriut Mouraofl, lib. 5. c 7. Ladanui de Dea Syria. JoU- 
anof in Iffiaopofne. 
S 1 Cor. V. 1. 
3 Pauan. in Attidf . Jottin. ib. 16. c. S. Plof. La«rt. in Demet. Plial. 
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due to him before the other by virtue of his birthright But Berenice, who 
came first into Egypt only as companion to Eurydice, when she first married 
Ptolemy, having also become his wife, and by reason of her beauty been ex- 
ceedingly beloved by him/ she gained hereby such an ascendant over him 
above all his other wives, that she carried it for her son. And therefore being 
now past eighty, and apprehending the day of his death not to be fiir ofi*, he 
determined to put the crown upon his head, while he yet lived, that so there 
might be no war nor contention about it afler his death. Whereupon Ptolemy 
CJeraunus,* not bearing this preference of his younger brother before him, fled 
first to Lysimachus, whose son Agathocles had married Lvsandra his sister by 
*the same mother, and after that oi^the death of Agathocies went to Seleucus, 
who received him with great kindness, which he repaid with the most viHanous 
treachery, as will be hereafter related. 

wfn. 284. Ptolemy PkiMelpk. 1.]— In the first year of the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (which was the first year of the one hundred and twenty-fourtn 
Olympiad) was finished the great tower or light-house in the island of Pharus 
over against Alexandria,' commonly called uie tower of Pharus, which hath 
been reckoned among the seven wonders of the world. It was a large four- 
8(^uare pile of building, all built of white maible, and had always fires main- 
lamed on the top of it for the direction of seamen. It cost in the building eight 
hundred talents. This, if computed by Attic talents, amounts to one hundred 
and sixty-five thousand pounds of our sterling money: but if by Alexandrian ' 
talents, it will come to twice as much. The architect who built it was Sostra- 
tus of Cnidus, who crafUly endeavoured to usurp the honour of it with poste- 
rity to himself by his fiaudulent device. The inscription ordered to be set on 
it being '' Kin^ Ptolemy to the gods the saviours, for the benefit of those who 
pass by sea,'' mstead of Ptolemy's name he craiftily engraved his own in the 
eolid marble, and then filling up the hollow of the engraved letters with mor- 
tar, wrote upon it what was directed. So the inscription, which was first read, 
was according as it was ordered, and truly ascribed the work to King Ptolemy 
its proper founder; but in process of time, the mortar being worn ofi^, the in- 
ecription then appeared to be thus: ** Sostratus, the Cnidian, son of Dexiphanes, 
to me gods the saviours, for the benefit of those who pass by sea," which, 
being in lasting letters deeply engraved into the marble stones, lasted as long 
as the tower itself. This tower hath been demolished for some ages past. 
There is now in its place a castle called Farillon,* where a ffarris(Xi is kept to 
defend the harbour, perchance it is some remainder of the cud work. Pharus 
was at first wholly an isknd, at the distance rf seven furlongs from the conti- 

1 vide ThMcriti IdylUnm 17. 3 Appian. in Syrtecii. Menoonia Eicerpta apod PhoUnn. 

3 Plin. lib. 36. c. 13. Strabo« lib. 17. p. 701. EiuUtliii Comment, in Uonysli Periegeein. SuidaB in 9«pa( 
EusebilChronlcoD, p. 66. StepbanQii l^xantlnui. Gteograpbia, Nubienria, Vetna Scholiaatet in Locianam. 
TUB old Oreek acboliaat ia at the end of 6neviua*a edition of Luciano Worka, poblialied at Amsterdam. Anno 
1687. That which I quote it for, ia a paaaage taken out of it by Nicholaa Lloyd in hia Geographical I^xi- 
eon, where, nnder the word Pharus, be tells ua in the words of that scholiasi, that this tower was T«T^a^«M( 
rT«^<Ma( Ti|ir vxtv^ifv »w* vexv t«v utfts off^MV «•▼' •ir«*f epa^'^ai ^<iK«4, {, e. *' That it was a square of a fur- 
long (t e. six hundred feet) on every side, and ascended up so high into the air, that it might be seen at the 
distanee of a hundred miles.** Though Ibis determines the breadth to a eertain measure, yet it doth not tho 
height, but in an uncertain manner. But this defect is supplied by Eben Adris, an Arabic author, in his book 
eaOed, by the Latin translator, Geographia Nubiensis. For there he tells us (Cliro.3. part 3,) that this tower 
or light-house of Pharus, was three hundred cubits (i.e. four hundred and fifty feet) high. But both these ac- 
counts are very improbable, and the former is contradicted by what Josephus tells us of it (De Bello Judaico, 
lib. 6. p. 914,) for, speaking of the tower of Phaaalus at Jerusalem, which he describes to be a square building 
of forty cubits (i. e. sixty feet,) on every side, and ninety cubits (i. e. a hundred and thirty-five feet) high, 
saith of it, that it was like the tower of Pharus near Alexandria; th npiexn ^i trexv a(«i^«v ^v^ \. e. "But as 
io its ciicurofei«noe it was much larger." And Josephus, having often seen both these towera, could not be 
mistaken herein. Were the tower or Pharos of theWadth of six hundred feet on every side, and of the 
Jielgfat of four hundred and fifty feet, it would within thirty feet be as high as the great pyramid, and stand 
upon altogether as much ground, in a direct perpendicular building, as that doth in a pyramidal; which wonld 
render it, beyond all other buildings in the world, very prodigious; and were it so, Josephus could not have 
■said in reference to it the words above recited. But against Josephus. as to this matter, it may be objected, 
that if the tower of Pharus were so much less than the tower of Phasaelus at Jerusalem, how came it ever to 
te reckoned one of the seven wonders of the world? It would be an answer to this objection if we could 
say the words of Josephus, as above recited, were to be referred to the tower of Pharus. and not to that of 
PhasBlns. but the graofmatical construction will not admit it. And Josephus in another place describeth 
Phasclus to have been wayiv tvii* i A.srr» tau kmt* mv ^apv, L e. " a tower not less than that of Pharos,'* 
wUeh utterly exetudeth this last iaterpreUtion. Bee Josephna Antiq. lib. 16. cap. 9. p. 560. 

4 Tbevenors Travels, part 1 book S, chap. 1. 
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Bent, and had no other passage to it but by sea. But it hath many ages since 
been turned from an island into a peninsula,* by being joined to the land in the 
fame manner as Tyrus was, by a bank carried through the sea to it, which was 
anciently called in Greek the Hepiastadium^ i. e. the seomfurhng bank, because 
seven furlongs was the length of it This work was performed by Dexiphanes, 
the father of Sostratus, about the same time that Sostratus finished the tower, 
and seems to have been the more difficult undertaking of the two. They being 
both very famous architects, were both employed by Ptolemy Soter in the 
works which he had projected for the beautifying, adorning, and strengthening 
the city of Alexandria: the father having undertaken the Heptastadium at the 
same time that his son did the tower, they finished both these works at the 
same time, that in the beginning of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Those 
who attribute the making of the Heptastadium to Cleopatra follow Ammianus 
Marcellinus,' whose relation concerning it cannot be true; for it contradicts 
Caesar's Commentaries, and many other authors, that are better to be credited 
in this matter. 

Toward the end of this year died Ptolemy Soter,' king of Egypt, in the second 
year after his admitting of his son to sit on his throne with him, being at the 
time of his death eighty-four years old.^ He was the wisest and best of his 
race, and left an example of prudence, justice, and clemency, behind him, 
which none of his successors cared to follow. During the forty years in which 
he governed Egypt, from the death of Alexander he had brought that country 
into a veiy flourishing condition, which administering great plenty to his suc- 
cessors, this administered to as great luxury in them, in which they exceeded 
most that lived in their time. 

A little before his death, this verv same year, was brought out of Pontus to 
Alexandria the image of Serapis, aner three years sedulous endeavour made 
for the obtaining of it: concerning which we are told, that while Ptolemy,' the 
first o\that name that reigned m Egypt, was busying himself in fortifying 
Alexandria with its walls, and adorning it with temples and other public build- 
ings, there appeared to him in a vision of the night a voung man of great beauty, 
and of more than human shape, and commanded him to send to Pontus, and 
fetch from thence his image to Alexandria, promising him that he should make 
that cify famous and happv, and bring great prosperity to his whole kingdom; 
and then, on his saying mis, ascended up into heaven in a bright flame of fire 
out of his sight Ptolemy, bein^ much troubled hereat, called together the 
Egyptian priests to advise with mem about it; but thev being wholly ignorant 
of Pontus, and all other foreign countries, could give nim no answer concern- 
ing this matter, whereon, consulting one Timotheus an Athenian, then at Alex- 
andria, he learnt firom him, that in Pontus there was a city called Sinope, not 
far fi-om which was a temple of Jupiter, which had his image in it, with ano- 
ther image of a woman standing nigh him, that was taken to be Proserpina. 
But, after awhile, other matters putting this out of Ptolemy's head, so that he 
thought no more of it, the vision appeared to him again in a more terrible man- 
ner, and threatened destruction to him and his kingdom, if his commands were 
not obeyed; — which Ptolemy being much terrified, immediately sent away am- 
bassadors to the king of Sinope to obtain the image. They being ordered in 
their way to consult Apollo at Delphos, were commanded by him to bring away 
the image of his father, but to leave that of his sister. Whereon they pro- 
ceeded to Sinope, there to execute their commission in the manner as directed 
by^ the oracle. But neither they, with all their solicitations, gifts, and presents, 
nor other ambassadors that were sent after them with greater gifta, could obtain 
what they were sent thither for, till this last year. But then the people of 
Sinope, being grievously oppressed by a famine, were content, on Ptolemy's 



1 Strabo, lib. 17. p. 793. Plin. lib. 5. c. 31. et lib. 13. c. II. CaMiis Comment, de BelloCiTiii, lib. 3. 
poniat MeU. lib. 3. c 7. 2 Lib. 93. cap. 16. 

3 Paotanias in Atticia. EuMMi Cbrontoon. 4 Lndanui in Macrobiit . 

5 Tacitus Hiitor. lib. 4. <»p. 83, 84. Plvtardnia de bide et Oairide. Clemena Aleiindriniia In PiiiliimWi 
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relieving them with a fleet of com, to part with their god for it, which thej^ 
could not be induced to do before. And so the image was brought to Alezan* 
dria, and there set up in one of the suburbs of that city called Rhacotis, where 
it was worshipped by the name of Serapis; and this new god had in that place, 
awhile after, a veij famous temple erected to him, called the Serapeum: and 
this was the first time that this deity was either worshipped or known in Egypt; 
and therefore it could not be the patriarch Joseph that was worshipped by this 
name, as some would have it For, had it been he that was meant hereby, 
this piece of idolatry must have been much ancienter among them, and must 
also nave had its onginal in Egypt itself, and not been introduced thither from 
a foreign country. Some of the ancients indeed had this conceit, as Julius 
Firmicus,^ Ruffinus,* and others; but all the reason they give for it is, that Se- 
rapis was generally represented by an image with a bushel on its head, which 
they think denoted the bushel wherewith Joseph measured out to the Egyptians 
his com in the time of the famine; whereas it might as well denote the bushel 
with which Ptolemy measured out to the people of Sinope the com with which 
he purchased this god of them. However, this same opinion is embraced by 
several learned men of the modems,' and for the support of it against what is 
objected from the late reception ci Serapis amon^ the Egyptian deities, ther 
will have Serapis to have been an ancient Egyptian god, and the same with 
their Apis, ana that Serapis was no other than Apis i^zo^, that is, ^pu in Ms 
coffin, and for this they quote some of the ancients.^ Tlieir meaning is, that 
while the sacred bull, which the Egyptians worshipped for their great god, was 
alive, he was called Apis, and that, when he was dead and salted up in his cof-> 
fin, and buried, he was called Serapis, that is, ^pis in soro (i. e.inMs coffin,) 
from whence they say, his name was at first Soroapis, made up of the compo- 
sition of these two words, Soros and Apis put together, and that, bv cormption 
from thence it came to be Serapis. But what is there, that, aner this rate, 
learned men may not tenter any thing to? But the worst of it is, the ancient 
£g3rptians did not speak Greek. The Ptolemies first brought that langua^ 
among them; and, therefore, had Serapis been an ancient god worshipped m 
that country before the Ptolemies reiened there, his name could not have had 
a Greek etymology. Much mote might be said to show the vanity of this con- 
ceit, were it worth the reader's while to be troubled with it It is certain Se- 
rapis was not originally an Egyptian deity anciently worshipped in that country 
(as he must have been, had it been Joseph that was there worshipped under 
that name,) but was an adventitious god, brought thither from abroad about the 
lime which we now treat of. The ancient place of his station, Polybius teUs 
us,* was on the coast of the Propontis, on the Thracian side, over-a^nst Hie- 
rus, and that there Jason, when he went on the Argonautic expedition, sacri- 
ficed unto him. From thence, therefore, the' pec^le of Sinope had this piece 
of idolatry, and from them the Egyptians, in the manner as I have related; 
and till then this deity was wholly unknown among them. Had it been other- 
wise, Herodotus, who is so large in his account of the Egyptian gods, could 
not have escaped taking notice of him; but he makes not the least mention of 
him as worshipped in mat country, neither doth any other author that wrote 
before the times that the Ptolemies reigned in Egypt And, when Vis image 
was first set up in Alexandria, Nicocreon, then king of Cypms, is having 
never heard of him before,' sent to know what god he was, which he would 
not have done had he been a deity anciently worshipped by the Egyptians. 
For then Nicocreon, who was a veiy leamed prince, must necessarily before 
that time have had frdl knowledge of him. And Ori|;en,^ who was an Egyp- 
tian, speaks of him as a god not long before received m tiiat country. And it 
is to be observed, that as he was a new god, so he brought in with him among 

1 In Librodo Errore Propbaoanini Baligionen. 9 HSft. lib. 9. c S3. 

3 Vonius, Otuselluff, Bpencenu, alUque. 

4 Njmphiodorai. Clem. Alezundr. Euteb. Prm. Erang. lib. 10. C* IS. Buffln. ibidem. 

5 lib. 47 p. 307. 6 Mmerob. Siitwnal, Qb. 1. clO. 7 Ooatra Celflum Ub 5. 
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the Egyptians a new way of worship. For, till the time ot the Ptolemies, the 
Egyptians^ never ofiered any bloody sacrifices to their gods, but worshipped 
them only with their prayers and frankincense. But the tyranny of the Ptole- 
mies having forced upon them the worship of the two foreign gods, that is, Sa- 
turn and Serapis, they in this worship first brought in the use of bloody sacrifi- 
ces among that people. However, they continued always so averse hereto, that 
they would never suffer any temple to be built to either of those gods within 
any of the walls of their cities; but, wherever they were in that country, they 
were always built without them in their suburbs. And they seem only to have 
been the Egyptians of the Greek original who comforted hereto, and not those 
of the old race. F<x they still retained their old usage in all their old temples, 
and could never be induced to oflfer the blood of beasts in any of them; for this 
was always an abomination unto them fixHn the beginning. And therefore, 
when the children of Israel desired leave of Pharaoh to go Uiree days' journey 
into tile wilderness, to ofier sacrifices unto the Lord,' tiiey gave this for the 
reason of it, that their religion obliging them to oSer to their gmi the bloody sa- 
crifices of sheep and oxen,' and other living creatures, they durst not do this 
in tiie sight oi the Egyptians, lest they should stcme them, because such sort 
of sacrifices were an abomination to that people;* and, therefore, they desired 
that they mi^t go to the distance of three days' journey firom them to peiibrm 
this part of meir worship unto their god, that being thus far out of their sight 
and observation, they might give them no ofience, nor provoke them by it to 
any mischief against them. 

In that place, in the suburb Rhacotis, where the image of Serapis, which 
Plolemy brought from Sinope, was set up, was afterward built a very famous 
temple to that idol, called the Serapeum, which Ammianus Marcellinus tells us 
did,^ in the magnificence and ornaments of its buildings, exceed all other edifi- 
ces in the worid, next that of the capital at Rome. Within the vei^e of this 
temple there was also a library,* which was of great fame in after-ages, botii 
for the number and valine of the books it was replenished with. Ptolemy Soter 
being a learned prince, as appeared by the History of the Life of Alexander, 
written by him (which was of sreat repute among the ancients, though not now 
extant,') out of the afiection he had for learning; fi)unded at Alexandria' a 
museum or college of learned men for the improving of philosophy, and all 

1 Maerob. Satarnal, Hb. 1. cap. 7. Hla words are: " NoiM|uain fai ftilt iEiyptiia peeadibiu ant ■a»giiin«, 
sed precibua et tbure lolo placare deoa.*' This was true of the ancient Egyptians. For, among the anciento. 
Porphyry tells as, (De Abstinentia, lib. S. s. 59,) that the saeriAoes with which th«y worshipped their gods, 

*Viu * * ' " ' • — - ~ . 



next neii^hbours to the Egyptians, and atreed in many things with them, that they olTered no living creatures 
in sacrifice to their gods. But this eould not be true of the EgvpUaos in Herodottts*s time. For it appears 
from him, that they then oflbred some animals in sacriAces to their goda, bat those were very few; much tha 



greatest number of them were excepted, tilt th<x Ptolemies with the Grecian gods brought in the Grecian way 
of worshipping them with all manner of sacrifices; and of this, perehanoe, may be understood whatMacro- 
bitts tells us of this matter. Alexander Sardus, in bis book De Moribus et Ritibus Gentium, (lib. 3. cap. 15,>) 
hath these wonts: " Dicebat Pythagoras se aliquando concillo deoruro interfuisse, et didicisse eos.£^ptioruiia 
sacriOeia probare, que libationibas constant, thure, et laudibus; non placere, animantium codes; qun tamtm 
poetea immolarunt ^gyptii, ut soli gallum, cygnum, taunjm; Veneri ColumlMim; et syderibus, que cum By- 
deribus similitudinem banent." This makes fiilly for what I have said. Bardus had it from ancient authority, 
Imt doth not name his author. 
2Exod.viii.26,27. 

3 The chief eanseof this abomination waa, that many of those living creatores wUeb the Jews oflbred ta 
sacrifice were worshipped as gods by the JB^ptians. and tlierefore were never slain by them, nor could ther 
bear the slaying of them by otliers; of whlcll Diodorus Sicuius gives us a sufikient instance (lib. I. p. 7& 
edit. Hanov.,) where his words are as follow: " Such a superstition toward those sacred animals was ingene- 
rated in their minds, and every one of them was in his affections so obstinately bent to pay honour and ve- 
neration to them, that, at a time when Ptolemy their king was not yet declared a (Viend of the Romans, and 
all the people studied to court and pay observance to all that came out of Italy, out of fear of the Romans, 
that they might not give ttiem any cause of displeasure, or reason fbr war against them, a Roman then in 
Egypt happening to nave slain a cat, the multitude immediately runniftg together, beset the house where the 
Roman was, and neither the nobles sent by the king to deprecate their rage, nor the fear of the Romans, 
could withhold them fVom punishing this man with death, though it was by chance, and not wilAilly, that ho 
did the fact. Thus Ar Diodorus. But sheep and cows, which the Jews sacrificed, were in a higher degree 
aacred among the Egyptians than their cats; and for this reason they could not have borne the Jewish sacrifi- 
cea among toem. 

4 Lib. 99. cap. 16. p. 343. 

5 Marcellinus, ibid. Epipbanius de Ponderibus et Mensuris. Tertaninnas in Apoloiretleo, cap. 18. 

6 Arrianus in Prsfiitione ad Historiam de Expeditione Alexandri. Plntanhus in Alexandro. a. Curtioi, 
». 9. c 8. 

7 Btrabo, lib. 17. p. 793. Platarchos in libro quo probat mm posse Jneande Titam agi ex Epicari pneeeplJi. 
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other knowledge, like that of the Royal Society at London, and the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris. And, for this use he got togetiber a library of books,^ 
'which, being augmented by his successors, grew afterward to a very great bulk. 
Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, the son of Soter, left in it, at the time of his death,' a hun- 
dred thousand volumes. Those that reigned after him of that race still added 
more to them,' till at length they amounted to the number of seven hundred 
thousand volumes. Their method in the collecting of them was thus: They 
seized all the books that were by any Greek or other foreigner brought into 
Egypt,^ and, sending them to the museum, caused them there to be written out 
by those of that society whom they there maintained, and then sent the tran- 
scripts to the owners, and kept the originals to lay up in the library. And 
particularly it is said of Ptolemy Euergetes, that having tlius borrowe4 of the 
Athenians the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and iEschylus, he sent them back 
the copies, which he had caused very fairly to be transcribed, and retained the 
originals for his library, giving them fifteen talents over and above for the same.' 
The museum being placed in the region of the city called Bruchium,' near the 
king's palace, there the library was at first placed also, and had great resort 
made to it: but afterward, when it was filled with books to the number of four 
hundred thousand volumes, the other library within the Serapeum was erected 
by way of supplement to it,^ and it was therefore called the daughter of the 
former;^ and that grew up to have three hundred thousand volumes placed in it: 
and these two put together made up the number of seven hundred thousand 
volumes in the whole, of which the royal libraries of the Ptolemean kings at 
Alexandria were said to consist. When Julius Ciesar waged war against the 
Alexandrians," it happened that the library in Bruchium was burned, and the 
four hundred thousand volumes that were laid up in it were all consumed.*^ 
But that in the Serapeum still remained,^* and there we may suppose it was that 
Cleopatra laid up the two hundred thousand volumes of the library of Pergamus 
which Antony gave unto her.*' with which, and other books there reposited, the 
latter Alexandrian library, being much augniented, soon grew up to be larger, 
and of inoi*e eminent note, than the former, and although it had sometimes>been 
rifled on! the commotions and revolutions that happened in the Roman empire 
(as Orosius particularly complains it had been in his time,*') yet it was as often 
repaired and replenished again with its full number of books, and continued for 
many ages to be of great fame and use in those parts, till at length it underwent 
the same fate with the other, and was also burned and finally destroyed by the 
Saracens, on their making themselves masters of that city. This happened in 
the year of our Lord 642*^ in the manner as followeth: Johannes Grammaticus, 
the &mous Aristotelian philosopher, being then living at Alexandria, when 
the city was taken, and having much ingratiated himself with Amrus Ebnol 
As, the general of the Saracen army, and bv reason of his great learning made 
himself acceptable unto him, he begged of him the royal library of Alexandria: 
to this Amrus replied, that this was not in his power, but was wholly in the 
disposal of the caUph or emperor of the Saracens; but he promised that he would 
send to him his request; and accordingly he wrote to Omar, the then caliph, 
about it His answer hereto was, That if those books contained what was 
agreeing with the Alcoran, there was no need of them, for tl^e Alcoran alone 

I Conitatex Saida Zenodotum Ephesium preAirae BiblioUiecs AlexandrinB mib PtolemBO primo. 
3 Euseb. inCbronico,p.60. Ssmcellua, p. S71. Cedrenus. 

3 Amm. Marcellinus, lib. S. cap. 10. A- Gellios, lib. 6. cap. 17. Ifidor. Oriip. lib. 6. cap. 3. 

4 Galenas in Comment. Mcundo in tertiam libnim Hippocratia de morbti vuljaribu*. 

5 Tbt« amount! to three thousand and ninety three pounds fifteen >billingiof our money. 
Epiphaniiisde Pnnderibuset Mensuris. Strabo, lib. 17. 

7 Epiphan. ibid. Tertullian. in Apologetico, cap. 18. Chrysostomus contra Judcos, lib. 1. 

8 Epiphan. ibid. 

Plutarchan in Julio Cesare. Ammianus Marcf^Itinus, lib. SS. c 16. Dion. Casaius, lib. 48. p. 902. 
10 Liviiis apud Benccam de Trnnquillitate. Orosius, lib. 6. cap. IS. 

II TerluUian, Chrysostomus, Epiphanius, OrosiiM, and others of the ancients, apeak of this library in the 
Serapeum as still remaining in their time. 

JS PIntlirchus in Antonio. 

13 Orosius, lib. 6. cap, 15. This author wrote his history about the year of our Lord 417. 

14 Abulpharagiua iu Historia Dynastic nons, p. IH. 
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was sufficient of itself for all truth; but if they contained what was disagreeing 
with the Alcoran, they were not to be endured; and therefore he ordered, that 
whatsoever the contents of them were, they should all be destroyed: whereon 
being distributed among the public baths, they served as fuel, for six months, 
to heat all the baths of Alexandria, which shows how great the number of them. 
And in this manner was that inestimable treasure of learning wholly destroyed. 
According to Tertullian' and St Chiysostom,* the Alexandrian library, in which 
the Greek translation of the Hebrew scriptures, called the Septuagint, was laid 
up, was that of the Serapeum; but, according to £piphanius,' it was that in the 
Bruchium, and they were only the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, that were reposited in the Serapeum. The museum, which stood 
in Bruchium, still lasted, after the libraiy adjoining it had been consumed, tiU 
at length that whole quarter of the city was destroyed in a war which tiiey had 
with Aurelian the Roman emperor. For Ammianus Marcellmus tells us,* that, 
till then it had been for a long time the habitation of excellent men, meaning the 
society of those learned men who had been there maintained for the advance- 
ment of human knowledge. Strabo, in the description of this museum,* tells 
. US, that it was a large building adjoining to the palace, and standing near the 
pcol; that it was surroimded with a portico or piazza, wherein the philosopher* 
walked and conversed together, that the members of the society, which were 
there admitted, were under the government of a president, whose office was of 
that consideration and dignity, that during the reign of the Ptolemies, he was 
always appointed by those kings, and afterward by the Roman emperors; and 
that they had within this building a common hall, where tiieydid eat together, 
being there plentifully provided for, at the public charge. For this museum, 
from its first erection, had been endowed with large revenues for this purpose; 
and therefore Timon the Phliasian, who was contemporary with Ptolemy, the 
first founder of it,* called it T*x«po», because there the philosophers were main- 
tained with plenty of food, like birds, as he said, fatted in a coop; for that word 
*in Greek signified a vessel used to put victuals into. However, to this museum 
it was owing that Alexandria, for a great many ages together, was the greatest 
school of learning in all those parts, of the world, and a mat many men of veiy 
excellent literature were bred in it, and particulariy, me Christian church re- 
ceived out of it some of the most eminent of its doctors, as Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Ammonius, Orieen, Annatolius, Athanasius, and others; for all these 
had their education in that city. 

Demetrius the Phalerean seems to have been the first president of this mu- 
seum. For the libraiy being a part of that college, and instituted chiefly for the 
use of it, it is most likely that he that had the government of the college had 
the government of the library also, and that they always went thus bow toge- 
ther. And therefore, since, according to Aristeas, Demetrius had the latter, it 
is veiy obvious to infer, tiiat he had the former also. But if, where Aristeu 
saifh this, he be imderstood as if he meant thereby, that Demetrius was made 
the long's library-keeper, to look after and take care of the books, they who 
argue from hence against the authority of that author, argue right; for that was 
too mean an office for so great a man: for he had been prince of Athens, and 
governed that state with absolute authority ten years together, and was dso a 
great lawgiver, and a great philosopher, and in tiiese respects was reputed one 
of the most eminent men of the time in which he lived. The emperor Anto- 
nius' ranks him with the greatest princes of that age, even with Philip and 
Alexander the Great And therefore to tend the king's library as his library- 
iceeper, and there look after and take care of the books in it, was an office l>e- 
. ow the eminency and dignity of such a person. Besides, we find another in 
It, Zenodotus of Ephesus. For he,® it was said, was library-keeper to Ptolemy 
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Soter, and also to Philadelphus his son, and, being by jprofession a grammarian 
he was the most proper for this work, such being usually employed in the keep- 
ing and loddng after libraries. However, it might not be below Demetrius, 
when received by Ptolemy among his friends and counsellors, to assist him in 
what lie did so much set his heart upon, that is, the setting up of his museum, 
and the library belonging to it. Demetrius being a great philosc^her, and as 
eminent for his leammf as he was for his dignity and other great qualifications, 
it is most likely it washe that did first put Ptolemy upon both these projects; 
and who then could be more proper to assist him, in the canying on of both, 
hj taking upon him the superintendency and direction of the whole mattei^ 
That he first directed Ptolemy Soter to get together a collection of books rela- 
ting to policy and government, is well attested; for Plutarch tells us so:^ his 
words are: — '< Demetrius Phalereus persuaded King Ptolemy to get together 
books which treated of the government of kingdoms and states, and read them: 
for in those he would find such good advice aa none of his friends would dare 
to give him." And when the king, upon having this good counsel given him, 
and approving thereof, was upon the pursuit of getting all such books together, 
it is easy to suppose, this might lead him farther, to the coUecticm of all other , 
sorts of books tor the making of the library mentioned: and it was not below 
the dignity of any of his counsellors io be assisting to him herein: and to be 
one of his prime counsellors was the highest station that Demetrius could be in 
about him; and in this station we are tdd he was. And this, we acknowledge, 
must have put him above the mechanical employment and servile attendance 
of kecming and looking after a libraiy, but not above that of having the super- 
intendency and chief direction over it. For we find at Rome one of the prime 
cardinals always in this office, as to the pope's library. And lately in France, 
the archbishop of Bheims, who is by his place primate of the Gallican church, 
and first peer of the whole realm, thought it an honour to be in the same office, 
as to the king's library. That, therefore, which we may suppose in this case, 
and which I think was the truth of the matter, is, that Demetrius being a great 
scholar, as well as a great statesman and politician, did, on his coming to Ptolemy, 
put him upon the founding of the museum at Alexandria, for the advancement of 
teaming, and the erecting c^ his great libraiy there for the use of it, and that, on 
his prevailing with the king to hearken to these two prefects of his proposal, he 
underto(^ the charge of canying on both of them under him. How this great 
man came to Ptolemy hath been above related in the former part of this history. 
After he had been driven out of Athens by the prevailing power of Demetrius,* 
the son of Antigonus, he retired to Cassander his fnend, and lived under his 
protection till his death; but after that, fearing the brutal ferity of Antipater his 
son, who had murdered his own moUier, he withdrew into Egypt, where he 
was received with great favour and honour by King Ptolemy S<^r,' and be- 
came his chief counsellor, whom he advised with above all others concerning 
his most important afiairs, as especially he did in the matter of settling the suc- 
cession of his crown. For he had sons by two wives, who were tnen both 
alive. Euiydice, the daughter of Antipater, and Berenice, an inferior Mace- 
donian lady, who came into Egypt in the retinue of Euiydice, but haviiig 
gotten to be his wife also, and by reason of her beauty gained the first place in 
his afiection, and the greatest ascendant over him, she prevailed with him to 
disinherit the sons of Euiydice, who were the firftt-born, and place the crown 
on the head of Philadelphus her scm, as hath been already said. Demetrius, on 
Ptolemy's proposing this to him for his advice,^ earnestly dissuaded him from 
it, being moved hereto, not only by what he thought was in justice due to the 
children of Eurydice, by reason of their birthrignt, but also by the affection 
which he bore to them, ior the sake of Cassander, his deceased friend, whose 
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:suter Eorydice was. This exceedingly provoked Bereaicei and her son Ptolemr 
Philadelphus, against him; and therefore, when he came to be king, although 
he expressed not his displeasure against him as long as his father lived, yet he % 
was no sooner dead, but he let loose all his wrath against him, for the ill offices 
fae knew he had endeavoured to do him in respect of the succession. And 
therefore, having ordered him to* be taken into custody, he sent him under a 
strong guard to a remote fortress of his kingdom, there to be kept in prison, till 
he shoidd determine what farther to do with him. But in the interim, being 
bitten by an asp, while he slep^ in prison, he there died of it:* and so ended the 
life of this great man. But this did not put an end to those laudable designs, 
which he had put Ptdemy Soter upon, either as to the museum or the library. 
For King Ptolemy Philadelphus carried on both of them, especially that of the 
libraiy, which he very much augmented. And his successors after him con- 
tinued to do the same, t^l it at length grew up to the bulk I have mentioned. 

^n. 983, Ptoiemy PkUade^ 2.]— Aner the death of Ptolemy, two of Alex- 
ander's captains still survived, Lysimachus and Seleucus. But they in their 
old age (being each of them about eij^hty) making war upon each other opened 
thereby a way to both their destructions. The occasion of it was thus: adRer 
Lysimachus had married his son Agathocles to Lysandra,* one of Ptolemy's 
daughters, he took another of them, called Arsinoe, to wife to himself, and had 
several children by her. Hereon great emulation happened between the two 
ssisters, each striving to secure the best interest they could for themselves and 
Amihes, against the death of Lysimachus, whenever that should happen; and 
they being sisters by difierent mothers (for Lysandra was bom of Euiydice, and 
Arsinoe of Berenice,) this conduced to heighten the contention that was be- 
tween them. On the coming of Ptolemy Ceraunus to the court of Lysimachus, 
who was brother to Lysandra by both parents, Arsinoe feared his conjunction 
with Agathocles and Lysandra mieht make them too strong for her, and enable 
them to destroy her and her children's interest on the death of Lysimachus, 
and therefore to prevent this, she plotted the death of Agathocles, and effected 
it. For having infused jealousies mto the head of the old king her husband, as 
if Agathocles were laying plots against his life and crown, she induced him by 
these false accusations to cast him into prison, and there put him to death. 
Hereon Lysandra with her children, and Ptolemy Ceraunus her brother, fled to 
Seleucus, and excited him to make war against Lysimachus, and manv of Ly- 
simachus's captains and chief followers did the same. For revolting ^om him 
out of the abhorrence the^ had of him for the death of his scm, and other cruel- 
iies, which he had committed upon it, they went over to Seleucus, and joined 
with Lysandra, for the persuading of Seleucus to this war, and they the easier 
prevailed herein, because on other accounts he was then of himself inclined to it 

Jin. 282. Ptolemy PkUadelph, 3.]— And therefore Seleucus having prepared a 
great army, marchied with it out g[ the east into Lesser Asia, and having there 
brought all rxnd&r him, that belonged to Lysimachus, as far as Sardis, he laid ^ 
nege to that city,' and, having taken it, made himself master of all the treasure 
of Ljtsimachus that was laid up in that place. 

»dn» 281. Piokmy PkUade^h, 4.] — ^Lysimachus, on his having an account of 
this invasion, made ready an army to repel it, and, passing over the HeUesj^ont,^ 
came to a hMe with Seleucus at a place called Corupedion in Phiygia, in 
which he was vanquished and slain; whereby Seleucus became master of all 
his dominions. But that which most pleased him was, that he was now the 
survivor of all Alexander's captains, and had made himself by this victory the 
conqueror of the conquerors, and in this he much vaunted himself; and upon 
this account may he seem to have acquired the best title to the name of Nicator 
(i. €* the conqueror,) thoi^h he had assumed it before, and is commonly called 
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so by historians, to distinguish him from others of the same name who after* 
ward rexgned,in Syria. 

Jin, 28D. Ptolemy Philade^ 5.] — But this triumph of his did not last long, 
for within seven hionths aAer,' as he was marching into Macedonia to take pos- 
session of that kingdom, where he purposed to pass the remainder of his life, 
he was in the march treacherously slain by Ptolemy Ceraunus, whom he had 
received with great kindness into his court on his flight thither, and there main- 
tained him in a princely manner, and carried him in this expedition, with pur- 
pose, on having finished it with success, to have employed his forces for the 
restoring of him to his father's kingdom. But this wicked traitor, having no 
sense of gratitude for these favours, conspired against his benefactor, and basely 
murdered him. The manner of it is thus tdd. Seleucus having passed the 
Hellespont in his way to Macedonia, as he marched* on from thence toward 
Lysimachia (a city which Lysimachus had built near the isthmus of the Thra- 
cian Chersonesus,) he stopped at a place where he observed an old altar had 
been erected, and being tofd that it was called Argos, this made him very in- 
quisitive about it For he had been warned, it seems, by an oracle, to have a care 
of Argos, which he understood of the city of Argos in Peloponnesus. But while 
he was asking several questions about it, and how it came to be called by that 
name, the traitor came behind him, and thrust him through, and then getting the 
arm^ to declare for him, seized the kin^om of Macedon. Those who were the 
soldiers and friends of Lysimachus, loolang on him as a revenger of his death, on 
this account at first had a kind liking unto him, and stuck by him; but he soon 

fave reason to make them otherwise afiected to him. For his sister Arsinoe, with 
er children still surviving,* he thought himself not safe in the possession of Ly- 
simachus' s dominions, as long as any of his children remained alive, and there- 
fore, pretending to take Arsinoe to be his wife, and to adopt her two sons which 
she had by Lysimachus, and having by this means gotten them into his power, he 
murdered them both on the veir least of the nuptials, and after that, having 
stripped Arsinoe of all that she had, he sent her to Samothracia, into banishment, 
with two maids only to wait upon her. But Providence did not suffer all those 
vwickednesses to go lotig unpunished. 

^. 279. Ptolemy Phihddph. 6.] — For the next year after,' Ptolem3r waging 
war against the Gauls, who had invaded Macedonia, he was taken prisoner in 
the battie, and afterward, on being known, was torn by them in pieces, which 
was a death he sufficientiy deserved. For what is above related of him fully 
shows him to have been a man of most perfidious and wicked temper of mind, 
and the knowledge which his father had of this, no doubt, was that which roost 
prevailed with him to exclude him from the succession of his crown, and settle 
it on his younger brother. After his death, Arsinoe retired into Egypt to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus her brother, who falling in love with her, after he had 
divorced another Arsinoe,* the daughter of Lysimachus,* whom he had married 
immediately on his first accession to the throne, took the sister of this to be his 
wife, according to the corrupt usage of the Persians and Egyptians, who from 
the time of Cambyses had these incestuous marriages in practice among them; 
and we have frequent instances of it among the Ptolemean kings, as well' as 
among those that succeeded Cyrus in the kingdom of Persia. How Cambyses 
first gave the ill example for it, hath been before related in the fonner part of 
this nistoiy. The reason why Ptolemy divorced Arsinoe his first wife, was, he 
had convicted her of being in a plot against his life. For, on the coming cS 
Arsinoe his sister to him, Arsinoe the wife finding that he was ftllen in love 
with her, and that she was therein neglected, out of a furious jealousy, and 
passion of revenge together, she entered into a conspiracy with Chrysippus her 
Thysician, and others, to cut him off. But this treason being discovered, she 
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was thereon sent info the Upper Egypt as far as the confines of Ethiopia, there 
to end her days in banishment, after sne had brought him two sons and a daugh- 
ter, the eldest of which was that Ptolemy, who, by the name of Euergetes, suc- 
ceeded him in the throne. And after this removal of her was it, that Ptolemy 
took the other Arsinoe, his sister, to be his wife in her stead. And although 
she was now past child-bearing, yet she had such channs to eng^ his affec- 
tions, that he never took any other wife as long as he lived, and when she died 
did not long survive her. In the epistle, whic^, according to Aristeas, Eleazar 
the high-priest of the Jews wrote to him, she is named as his queen and 
his sister. 

On the death of Seleucus,' Antiochus, sumamed Soter, his son by Apama^ 
the daughter of Artabazus, a Persian lady, succeeded him in the empire of Asia, 
and reigned over it nineteen vears. As soon as he had heard ot his father's^ 
death, and secured himself of his dominions in the east, where he then was, he 
sent Patrocles,' one of his generals, with an army over Mount Taurus into Lesser 
Asia, to take care of his a&irs in those parts. On his first aiiival he marched 
against the Heracleans, a colony of the Greeks lying on the Euidne Sea, in the 
country of Pontus, and then a potent state. But matters between them being 
made up by a treaty, he turned all his force against the Bithynians, and in- 
vaded that country; but being drawn into a snare by a stratagem of the enemy's, 
he and his whcde army were there all cut off to a man. Zipstes was then king 
of Bithynia,' an aged prince that had reigned there forty-ei^t years, and was 
then seventy-six years old, who being overborne with tiie joy of this victory, 
soon after died, leaving behind him four sons, the eldest of which was Nicome- 
des, who succeeding mm in the kingdom, to secure himself the better in it, 
forthwith caused two of his brothers to be cut off, but the youngest,^ called also 
Zipstes from his father's name, escaping his power, seized on some part of his 
fktner's dominions, and there maintained a long war with his brother. From 
this Nicomedes were descended the Bithynian kings, of whom we find so fre- 
quent mention in the Roman histories. At the same time that he had war with 
his brother,* being Areatened with another from Antiochus, who was preparing 
a great army, to be revenged of him for the death of Patrocles, and the loss of 
his army with him, he cafied in the Gauls to his assistance, and on this occasion 
was it that the Gauls first passed into Lesser Asia. The whole history of this 
expedition of those barbarous people into those parts is thus related. 

In the beginning of this year, it being (as Pdybius tells us*) the next year 
after F^hus's first passing into Italy,' &e Gauls being overstocked at home, 
sent out a vast number of their people to seek for new habitations. These 
dividing themselves into three companies, took three several ways. The first 
company, under the command of Brennus and Adchorius, marched into Pan* 
nonia, tiie country now called Hungary. The second, under the command of 
Cerethrius, went into Thrace; and the third, under the command of Belgius, 
invaded Illjrrium and Macedonia; and by these last it was that Ptolemy Cerau^' 
nus was slain. But after this victory, they having dispersed themselves to 
plunder the country, Sosthenes a Macedonian, getting forces together, took the 
advantage of this disorder to fall upon them, and having cut off great numbers 
of them forced the rest to retreat out of the country; whereon Brennus and his 
company came into Macedonia in their stead. This Brennus (being of the same 
name with him that some ages before sacked Bome) was the chief author of 
this expedition, and therefore was one of the prime leaders in it On his hear* 
ing of the first success of Belgius, and the great prey which he had got by it, 
he envied him the plunder of so rich a country, and therefore reserved to hasten 
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thither to take a part in it; which resolution, after his hearing of the defeat of 
Bel^us, he was much more eagerly excited to, out of a desire of being reven^d 
for it What became of Belgius and his companions is not said, there bemg 
after this no more mention made of either. It is most likely he was slain in 
the overthrow given by Sosthenes, and that his company after that joined them- 
fielves to those that followed Brennus. But however this matter was, Brennus 
and Acichorius, leaving Pannonia, marched with one hundred and fifty thousand 
foot, and one thousand five hundred horse, into Illyiium, in order to pass from 
thence into Macedonia and Greece. But there a sedition happening in the 
army, twenty thousand of their men deserted from them, and under the com- 
mand of Leonorius and Lutarius, two prime leaders in this expedition, marched 
into Thrace, and there joining those whom Cerethrius had led there before, 
seized on Byzantium and the western coasts of the Propontis, and there made 
all the adjacent parts tributaiy to them. 

^n. 276. Ptolemy PhUadel^L 7.] — ^However, Brennus and Acuchorius were 
not discouraged by this desertion from proceeding in their intended expedition, 
but having, by new recruits, raised among the Dlyrians, as well as by others 
sent them from Gallia, made up their army to the number of one hundred and 
fifly-two thousand foot, and sixty-one thousand two hundred horse, marched 
directly with them into Macedoma, and having there overborne Sosthenes with 
their great number, and ravaged the whole countiy, passed on to the Straits of 
Thennopyl®, to enter through them into Greece. But, on their coming thither, 
they were stopped for some time by the forces which they found the Grecians 
had posted there for the guard and defence of that pass, till they were shown 
the same way over the mountains by which the forces of Xerxes had passed 
before; whereon the j^ards retiring to avoid being surrounded, Brennus marched 
on with the gross of the anny toward Delphos, to plunder the temple in that 
city of the vast riches which were there laid up, oidering Acichorius to follow 
after with the remainder. But he there met with a wonderful defeat For, 
on his approaching the idace, there happened a terrible storm of thunder, light* 
ning, and hail, which destroyed great numbers of his men, and, at the same 
time, there was as terrible an earthquake, which, rending the mountains in 
pieces, threw down whole rocks upon them, which overwhelmed them by 
hundreds at a time; by which the whcde army being dismayed, they wete the 
following night seized with such a panic fear, that every man supposing him 
that was next io him to be a Grecian enemy, they fell upon each other, so that, 
before there was daylight enough to make them see tne mistake, one half of 
the army had destroyed the other. By all this the Greeks, who were now 
come together from sil pails to defend their temple, being much animated, fell 
furiously on them; and, although now Acichorius was come up with Brennus, 
yet both their forces together could not stand the assault, but great numbers of 
them were slain and great numbers were wounded; and among these last was 
Brennus himself, who had received several wounds, and although none of them 
were mortal, yet seeing all now lost, and the whole expedition which he had 
been the author of thus ending in a dismal ruin, he was so confounded at the 
miscarriage, that he resolved n^ to outlive it And therefore calling to him as 
many of ue chief leaders as could be got together amidst that calamitous hurry, 
he advised them to slay all the wounded, and with the remainder make as good 
a retreat backward as they could; and then, having puzzled down as much wine 
as he could drink, he run himself through, and died. After his death, Aci* 
chorius taking on him the chief command, made as good a retreat as he could 
toward Thermopylas, in order to repass those straits, and cany back what re* 
mained of this broken army into their own countiy; but being to make a long 
march thither all the way throu^ enemies' countries, they were, as they passed, 
80 distressed for want of provisions, which they were every where to fig^t for, 
so incommoded at night, by lodging mostly upon the ground in a winter-season 
and in such maimer harassed and faJlen upon wherever they came by the 
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people of those countries through vhich they passed, that what widi famine, 
cdd, and sickness, and what with the sword of their enemies, thej were all 
cut off and destroyed; so that of the numerous ccnnpany which did first set out 
on this ^zpediticm, not so much as one man escaped the calamitous fate of 
miserably perishing in it Thus was God pleased in a veir extraordinary 
manner to execute his vengeance «pon those sacrilegious wretches, for the sake 
of religion in general, how false and idolatrous soever that particular religion 
was, for which that temple at Delphos was erected. For to believe a religion 
true, and oflfer sacrilegious violence to the places consecrated to the devotion of 
that religion, is absolute impiety, and a sin against all religion; and there are 
many instances of very signal judgments with which God hatii punished it, 
even among the worst of heathens and infidels, and much more may they ex- 
pect it, who having the truth of God estabUshed among them, shall become 
guilty thereof. 

In the interim, Leonorius and Lutarius parting from the other Gauls, who 
had settled thems^ves oa the Propontis, marched down to the Hellespont, and 
seizing on Lysimacfaia, made themselves masters of all the Thracian Chersone- 
sus; but there another sedition arising among them, the two commanders part- 
ed their forces, and separated from eiK^ other; Lutarius continuing <xi the Hel- 
lespont, and Leonorius with the greater number returned again to Byzantium, 
from whence he came. 

.^n, S77. Ptolemy PkUadelph. 8.] — But aflerward Lecmorius passing the Bos- 
phonis, and Lutarius the Hellespont into Asia, they both there again united 
their forces by a new confederacy, and jointly entered into the service of Ni- 
omiedes, Idn^ of Bithynia, who, having by their assistance, the year following, 
conquered Zipsetes, his brother, and fixed himself thereby in the thorough 
possession of all his father's dominions, he assi^ed them that part of Lesser 
Asia to dwell in, which from them was aflerwara called by some Gallo-Gr«cia, 
and by others Galatia; which last name afterward obtaining above the other, 
those people, instead of Gauls, were there called Galatians, and from them 
were descended those Galatians to whom St Paul wrote one of his canonical 
epistles. 

The rest of those Gauls that remained in Thrace afterward making war upon 
Antigonus Gonatas, who, on the death of Sosthenes, reigned in Macedonia, 
they were almost all cut off and destroyed by him. The few that escaped 
either passed into Asia, and there joined themselves to their countrymen in 
Cralatia, or else scattered themselves in other parts, where they were no more 
heard of. And thus ended this terrible inundation of those barbarous people, 
which threatened Macedonia, and all Greece, witii no less than an absolute 
destruction. 

Within the ccHnpass of this year Archbishop Usher^ placeth the making of 
that Greek translation of the Hebrew scriptures, which we call the Septuagint. 
And here all else must place it, who with him believe that histonr to be gen- 
uine, which is written of it under the name of Aristeas, and will hold what is 
consistent with it herein. For, according to that author, they cannot place it 
later, because Aen it would not fall within the time of Eleazar, who is therein 
said to have been the high-priest of the Jews, that sent the seventy-two elders 
io Alexandria to mak^ was translation; for he died about the beginning of the 
next year after. And they cannot place it sooner, because then it would be 
before Ptolemy Philadelphus married Arsinoe, his sister, whom Eleazar in his 
epistle, which that author makes him to have written to this prince, calls his 

Sueen and his sister. Without entering into long critical discourses c<mceming 
!iis translation, I shall first hist<»ically relate the difierent accounts which are 
given of it, and then, as briefly as I can, lay down that which appears to me 
to be the truth of this whde matter. 
The ancientest account we have hereof is fix>m a book still extant, under the 

1 In A nnalibns sub A. M. 37S7. 
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naine of Aristeas, which is professedly written to give us the whole history of it. 
He is said therein to have been a prime officer in the guards of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphuSj king of Egypt, at the time when this aflair was transacted. What we 
are told of it by him is as foUoweth: — Ptolmey Philadelphus, kin^ of Egypt, 
being intent on making a great library at Alexandria, and being desirous oi get* 
ting all manner of books into it, committed the care of this matter to D^e- 
trius Phalereus, a noble Athenian, then living in his court, directing him to pro- 
cure j&om all nations whatsoever books were of note among them. Demetrius 
in the search he made pursuant to these orders, being informed c^ the book of 
the law of Moses among the Jews, acquainted the king hereof, whereon he 
signified his pleasure, tiiat the book should be sent for from Jerusalem with in* 
teipreters from the same place to render it into Greek; and ordered him to lay 
betore him in writing what was proper to be done herein, that accordingly he 
might send to the hi^-priest about it Aristeas, the pretended author of thia 
History of the Seventy-two Liteipreters, Sosibius of Tarentum, and Andreas, 
three nobles of King Ptolemy's court, having great favour for the Jews, took 
this opportunity to move the king in the behdf of tiiose of that nation, who 
had been taken captive by King Ptolemy Soter in those invasions made by him 
upon Judea which are above mentioned, and were then in bondage in Egypt, 
teUing him, that it would be in vain to expect from the Jews either a true cop^ 
of their law, or a faithful translation of it, as long as he kept so many of their 
countiymen in slaveiy; and therefore, they proposed to him first to release all 
tiiose Jews, before he should send to Jerusalem about this matter. Hereon the 
king asked, what, the number of those captive Jews might be? Andreas an* 
swered, that ihej might be somewhat above one hundred thousand. ** And 
do you think (said the kine) that this is a small matter which Aristeas asketh?'* 
To this Sosibius replied. That the greater it was, the more it would become so 
great a king to do it. Whereon King Ptolemy complying with the proposal^' 
published a decree for the release of all the Jewish captives in Egypt^ 
and ordered twenty drachms a head to be paid out of his treasury to those 
that had them in servitude for the price of their redemption; and this' was 
computed to amount to four hundred talents, which shows the number of 
the redeemed to have been one hundred and twenty thousand; for four hun- 
dred talents, at twenty drachms a head, would redeem just so many. 
But afterward the king having ordered the children that were born to those 
Jews, while in their servitude, and the mothers that bore them, to be also re* 
deemed, this made the whole expense to amount to six hundred and sixy talents; 
which proves the whole number of the redeemed, that is, men, women, and 
children, to have amounted to one hundred and ninety-eight thousand: for so 
many six hundred and sixty talents, at the price of twenty drachms a head 
would have redeemed. When this was done, Demetrius, according as he was 
ordered, laid before the king, in a memorial, the whole method which he 
thought was proper to be followed for the obtaining from the Jews the book of 
the law of Moses, which he desired. What he proposed in this memorial was^ 
that a letter should be written to Eleazar, the high-priest of the Jews at Jerusa- 
lem, to send from thence a true copy of the Hebrew original, and with it six out 
of each of the twelve tribes of Israel, to translate it into the Greek language* 
And, according to this pn^)osal, a letter was written in the king's name to Elea-^ 
zar, the high-priest, to send the book, and with it, for the rendering of it inte 
Greek, six elders out of every tribe, which he should ludge best able to perform 
the work. And Aristeas, the pretended author of this history, and Andreas 
above mentioned, were sent with this letter to Jerusalem; who carried with him 
also from the king several gifts for the temple, tn money for sacrifices there te 
lie offered, and other uses of the sanctuary, one hundred talents; in utensils of 
silver seventy talents, and in utensils of gold fiAy talents, and precious stonea 
in the adornments of the said utensils, of five times the value of the gold. On 
their coming to Jerusalem, they were received with great respects by the high- 
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priesty amd all the people of the Jews, and had all readily granted them what 
(hey went thither for. And therefore having received from the high-priest a 
true copy of the law of Moses, all written in golden letters, and six elders out 
of every tribe, that is seventy-two in all, to make a version of it into the Greek 
language, theytetumed with them to Alexandria. On their arrival, the king 
calung those elders to his court, made trial of them by seventy-two (questions 
pcopoaed to them, to each oae in their order, and from the answers which they 
made, approving of their wisdom, he ^ve to each of them three talents, and 
aent ^em into me island of Pharus adjoming to Alexandria, for the performing 
' of the work which they came for: where Demetrius, having conducted them 
over the Heptastadium (a bank of seven furlongs in length, which joined that 
island to the continent) into a house there provided for them, they forthwith 
betook themselves to the business of the interpretation, and as they agreed in 
the version of each period by common conference together, Demetrius wrote it 
down; and thus, in the space of seventy-two days, Siey performed the whole 
work; whereon the whole being read over, and approved of in the king's pre- 
sence, the king save to each of them three rich garments, two talents in gold, 
and a cup of gold of a talent weight, and then sent them all home into their 
own country. Thus far Aristeas. 

Aristobulus, an Alexandrian Jew, and a Peripatetic philosopher, is the next 
that makes mention of this version. He flourished in the one hundred and 
eighty-eighth year of the era of contracts (that is, in the one hundred and 
twenij'^Ui year hefore Christ,) for then a letter was written to him by the Jews 
of Jerusalem and Judea, as we have it' in the second book of the Maccabees. This 
Aristobulus* is said to have written a comment on the five books of Moses, and 
to have dedicated it to King Ptolemy Philometer, to whom he had been precep- 
tor, and therein to have spoken of this Greek version- made under the care and 
direction of Demetrius Phalereus, by the command of Rolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt The book is not now extant All that remains of it are some 
few fragments quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus' and fiusebius^ in which having 
asserted that Pvthagoras, Plato, and other Grecians, had taken most of their phi- 
low^hy from the Hebrew scriptures, to make this seem the more probable, he 
tells us, those scriptures had been for the n^ost part translated into Greek, before 
the times of Alexander and the Persian empire; but that under Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, a more perfect translation was made of the whole, by the care of 
Demetrius Phalereus. 

The next that makes mention of this versibn is Philo, another Alexandrian 
Jew, who was contemporary with our Saviour. For it was but a litde after the 
time of his crucifixion that he was sent in an embassy from the Jews of Alex- 
andria, to Caius Cssar the Roman emperor.* In this account of it he tells us 
the same that Aristeas doth,* of King Ptolemy Philadelphus's sending to Jeru- 
salem for elders to make this version; of the questions proposed to them on the 
first arrival, for the trial of their wisdom; and of their retiring into the island 
of Phsffus, for the accomplishing of this work, and of their finishing it there, in 
that retirement; and thus far he plainly writes after Aristeas. But he farUier 
adds, what Aristeas gives him no foundation for, that in their interpretations, 
they all so exactly agreed, as not to differ so much as in a word; but to have 
rendered every thing not only in the same sense, but also in the same phrases 
and words of expression, so as not to vary in the least from each other) through 
the whole work. From whence he infers, that they acted not herein as com- 
mon interpreters, but as men prophetically inspired and divinely directed, who 
had every word dictated to them by the Holy Spirit of God through the whole 
version. And he adds farther, that in commemoration of this work, the Jews 
of Alexandria kept a solemn anniversary, one day in eveiy year, when they 

1 Chap. 1. ver. 10. Enteb. Praii. Evann. lib. 3. c. 10. 

3 EiMcb. Prap. Btmi . lib. 13. c. 13. Clemens Alex. Strom, lib. 1. 3 Strom, lib. 1. et lib. 5. 
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5 PhUo de Leg atione and Caium Ccsarem. 6 De Viu Motif, lib. 3. 
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went over into the island of Pharus, and there spent that day in feasting, and 
rejoicing, and giving praise to Grod for his divine assistance, in so wonderful a 
manner given by him in the making of this version. 

Josephus, who wrote his Antiquities of the Jews toward the end of the first 
century after Christ, agreeth with Aristeas in his relation of this matter,* what 
he writes of it being no more than an abridgement of that author. And Euse* 
bius, who flourished about two hundred and twenty vears after him, doth the 
same,' giving us of it no other account but what he found in Aristeas, and is 
now extant in him; only, as to Josephus, it must be ackn6wledged, there is a 
variation in his account concerning me price paid by Ptdemy fiv the redemp- 
tion of the captive Jews: for whereas Aristeas saith, it was twenty dzachms a. 
head, and that the sum total amounted to six hundred and sixty talents; Jose* 

i>hus lays it at one hundred and twenty drachms a head, and the sum total at 
bur hundred and sixty talents; in all other things they exactly agree. 

The next author after Josephus who makes mention of this version, and the 
manner of making it, was Justin Martyr, a Christian writer, who flourished in 
the middle of the second century,' about one hundred years after Philo. He 
having been at Alexandria, and there discoursed with die Jews of that place 
concerning this matter, tells us what he found there related, and was then firmly 
believed amonff them concerning it Whereby it appears, that what Philo tells 
us of the wonderftil agreement of the interpreters, in Uie making of that ver* 
aion, was much farther improved by his time. For they had then added to the 
story distinct cells for the mterpreters, and the fictiom of their heiag shut up all 
' in them apart from each other, one in each cell, and of each of mem therein 
making a distinct version by himself, and all agreeing together to a word, on the 
comparing of what each had done; which me good man swallowing with a 
thorough credulity, writes of it in the words following:—- 

** Ptolemy,* king of Egypt, having a mind to erect a library at Alexandria, 
caused books to be brought thither mm. all parts to fill i^ and being informed, 
that the Jews kept with great care ancient histories written in the Hebrew, and 
being desirous to know what these writings contained, sent to Jerusalem for 
seventy learned men, who understood the Hebrew and the Greek languages, 
and ordered them to translate those books; and to the end they might be the 
more at ouiet and ftee from noise, and thereby be enabled the sooner to make 
this translation, he would not have them stay in the city, but caused to be built 
for them in the island of Pharus, seven furlongs from Alexandria, as many little 
houses or cells as there were int^reters, that each might there apart by him* 
self make his version. And he enjoined those, who served tiiem, to do them 
all sorts of good offices, but to prevent their conferring together, that he might 
know, by the conformity of then: versions, whether their translation was true 
and exact And finding afterward, that these seventy persons did not only 
agree in the sense, but adso in the same terms, so that there was not one word 
in any one of their versions which was not in all the other, but that they all 
wrote, word for word, the same expressions, h^ was surprised with admiration, 
and not doubting but that this version was made by the Spirit of God, he heap- 
ed honours upon the interpreters, whom he looked on as men dear unto Grod, 
and sent them home laden with presents to their own country. And, as to the 
books, he received them widi that veneration which was due to them, looked 
on them as divine books, and placed them in his library." . And then the holy 
man adds, for the confirming of this stoiy, which he himself thoroughly be- 
lieved as true: " These things, which we now relate unto you, O Greeks, are 
not fables and feigned stories. For we ourselves, having been at Alexandria, 
did there see the ruins of those little houses, or cells, in the island of Pharus, 
there still remaining; and what we now tell you of them we had from the in* 

1 Anttq. lib. 13. c 9. 8 EuMb. Pnep. Evanf . lib. 8. e. 3—5. 
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nabitanis of the place, who had received it from their forefathers by undoubted 
tradition." And in another place/ he saith of the same matter; *' When Role* 
my king of Egypt was prepfuins a library, in which he purposed to gather to- 
gether &e wiitingB of all men, navine heard of the writings of the prophets 
among the Jews, he sent to Herod, then king of the Jews, to desire him to 
transmit to him those books of the prophets. Whereon King Herod sent them 
unto him, written in the Hebrew lan^^. But whereas those books, as writ- 
ten in this language, were wholly^ unmtelligible to the Egyptians, he sent a se- 
cond time to Her^ to desire him to send interpreters to translate them into the 
Greek language; which being done, these books thus translated, are still re- 
maining among the Egyptians, even to this day, and copies of them are now 
in the hands of the Jews, in all places wheresoever they are." 

Ireneus,' Clemens Alexandrinus,' Hilaiy,* Austin,* Cyril of Jerusalem,* Phi- 
lastrius Brixiensis/ and the generality of the ancient fathers that lived after 
Justin, f<dlow him in this matter of the ceUs, and the wonderful agreement of 
all the versions made in them. And some also of the modems are zealous con- 
tenders for the truth of this story, being fond of a miracle which would so much 
Gtmduce to the confirming of the divine authorit^r of the holv scriptures against 
aU gainsayerc; and it is much to be wished, that it were built upon such autho-^ 
rity as would not admit of any of those objections which are ur^ed against it. 

J^ the time <^ Epiphanius, who was made bishop of Salamme, in Cyprus, 
A. D. 968, false tramticxis had farther corrupted this"story. For he gives a re- 
lation (d the matter which diflers irom that of Justin, as well as of Ansteas, and 
yet he guotes Ansteas even in those particulars which he relates otherwise than 
that aumor doth; which shows, that there was another Aristeas in his time, 
different firotn that which we now have, though it be plain, that the author 
which is now extant with us under that name is certainly the same which Jo- 
sephus and Eusebius used. What Epijphanius writes hereof would be too long 
to be alliiere inserted. The sum of it is, that Ptolemy Philadelphus,^ desiniing 
to msike a library at Alexandria, sent to all countries to procure copies of their 
books to put into it, and ccxnmitted it to the care of Demetrius Phalereus to 
Bian^ this whde matter; by whom being informed of the books of the holy 
scriptures, which the Jews then had at Jerusalem, he sent an embassy thither, 
with a letter to' the high-priest to procure a copy of the said books. That hereon 
^e Jews sent twenty-two canonical books, and seventy-two apocryphal, all 
written in Hebrew. But Ptolemy not being able to read them in that language, 
he sent a second embassy to Jerusalem for interpreters to make a version of 
diera into Greek: for which puipose a second letter was written to the high- 
, priest; and that the Jews, on the receipt of this last letter, sent him seventy- 
two interpreters, six chosen out of every tribe, who made the version according 
as was desired. The manner in which he saith this was done will best appear 
fiom his own words: they are as follow: — ** The seventy-two interpreters were 
in the island of Pharus* (which lieth over against Alexandria, and in respect of 
it is called the Upper-land,) shut up in thirty-six little houses, or cells, by two 
and two in a cell, from morning till night, and were every night carried in 
thirty-six boats, to King Ptolemy's palace, there to sup with him, and then 
were lodged in thirty-six bed-chambers, by two and two in a chamber, that 
they might not confer together about the said version, but make it fidthfully 
according to what appeared to them to be the true meaning of the text. For 
Ptolemy built in that island over against Alexandria those thirty-six cells, 
which I have mentioned of that capacity, as that they were sufficient to con- 
tain each of them two of the said interpreters; and there he did shut them up 
hy two and two, as I have said, and two servants with them in each cell, to 
provide them with food, and minister unto them in all things necessary, and 

1 Apokwla aeeanda proCtirtottaaii. S Advenmi Hsieaes, li1». 3. cap. 15. 3 atrom. Ub. I. 
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also writers, to write down the versions as they made them. To these cells he 
made no windows in the walls, but only opened for them above such lights in 
the roofs of the said cells as we call skylights. And thus continuing from morn- 
ing till night, there closely shut up, they made the version in manner as follow- 
eth: — ^To each pair of interpreters one book was given; as, for example, the 
book of Genesis was given to one pair, the book of Exodus to another fradr, the 
book of Leviticus to a third, and so of all the rest, a book to each pair in their 
order; and in this manner all the twenty-seven books above mentioned, which 
are now, according to the number of the Hebrew letters, reduced to twenty-two, 
were translated out of the Hebrew into the Greek language." And then, a little 
after, he farther saith: " And therefore these twenty-seven books, ^ now num- 
bered to be twenty-t|^o, with the Psalter, and what is annexed to Jeremiah, that 
is, the Lamentations, and the Epistles of Baruch (though those epistles are not 
foimd in the Hebrew Canon of the holy scriptures; for in that the Lamenta- 
tions only are annexed to Jeremiah,) were in this manner distributed among 
the thirty-six pairs of interpreters, and afterward were sent eveiy one of them 
round to them, that is, from the first pair to the second, and from the second to 
the third, and so gn, till each book had been translated into Greek once by each 
pair, and the whole of it by all of them thirty-six times, as common tradition 
reports the matter, and to them were added twenfy-two apociyphal books. And 
when all was finished, the king, sitting on high on his throne, thirty-six readers 
came before him with the thirty-six translations, and another reader stood there 
also, who had the original Hebrew copy in his hand; and, while one of those 
readers did read his copy aloud, the rest diligently attended, and went along 
with him, reading to themselves in their copies, and examining thereby what was 
written in them: and no variety or difference was found in any one of them.'' 

Thus far having given an account of all that is related by Uie ancients con- 
cerning the manner of the making this version, which we call the Septuagint, 
I shall now lay down what appears to me to be the truth of the whole matter 
of these following positions. 

L That there was a translation of the Hebrew scriptures into Greek, made in 
the time that the Ptolemies reigned in Egypt, is not to be doubted: for we still 
have the bdok, and it is the same which was in use in our Saviour's time; for 
most of those passages which the holy penmen of the New Testament do, in 
the Greek original of it, quote out of the Old Testament, are now found verba- 
tim in this version. And, since the Egyptian princes of the Ptolemean race 
were so fond, as the writers of those times tell us, of replenishing their library 
at Alexandria with all sorts of books, there is no reason but to ^lieve, that a 
copy of this translation, as soon as it was made, was put into it. 

II. The book going under the name of Aristeas, which is the groundwork 
and foundation of all that is said of the manner of making this translation, by 
seventy-two elders sent from Jerusalem to Alexandria for this puipose, in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, is a manifest fiction, made out of design thereby 
to give the greater authority to this translation. The Jews, afler their return 
from the Babylonish captivity to the time of our Saviour, were much given to 
religious romances, as appears from their apocryphal books still extant, many of 
which are of this sort; and that the book which we now have under the name 
of Aristeas was such a romance, and written by some Hellenistical Jew, plainly 
appears from these following reasons. For, 

1. The author of that book, though pretended to be a heathen Greek, eveiy 
where speaks as a Jew, and delivers himself in all places, where he makes men- 
tion either of God or the Jewish religion, in such terms as none but a Jew could; 
and he brings in Role my, Demetrius, Andreas, Sosibius, and others, speaking 
after the same manner, which clearly proves, that no Aristeas, or heathen Greek, 
but some Hellenistical Jew under his name, was the author of that book. 

2. He makes Ptolemy advance an incredible sum of money for the obtaining 

1 Epiphaniut in Ubro de Ponderibut etMensttiJf , p. 1S3. 
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©f this vernoQ. For, according to htm, Ptolemy expended, »* ^^Y *« ^^ ^^^ 
captive Jews that were in his langdom, six hundred and sixty taken out of it, 
sels of silver sent to the temple, seventy talents; in vessels of gJ^f time. The 
and in precious stones to adorn and embellish these vesseb, to tl|?ti^^^ captive, 
times the gold, that is, two hundred and fifty talents; in a gift for ^j^^g to the 
other uses of the temple, a hundred talents; and then he gave tdE^^^ ^^^ ^^' 
seventy-two inteq>reter8, at their first coming, three talents a pic^^^t the quo- 
that is, two hundred and sixteen talents in me whole; and lastly ,tding to the 
ihem, at their parting, two talents in gold, and a gold cup of a tale -But this 
all which put together make in the sum total, one thousand "and forty-V^^ formed 
of silver, and five hundred and sixteen talents in gold, which being r^^^.^ip 
our steriing money, amounts to one million nine hundred and eighteen (^ Hkeli- 
five hundred and thir^-seven pounds ten shillings;' and, if we add he^ ^^^ 
value of other gifts, which according to Aiisteas were bestowed on these V'^g^t 

S-two elders by the bounty of the king, and the charges which it cost h4one, 
tching them to Alexandna, maintaining them there, and sending them 9^er 
again to Jerusalem, this may be computed to mount tiiat sum to near two fi^^ 
Uons sterling, which may well be reckoned to be above twenty times as m^i^d 
as that whole libraiy was ever worth. And who can then believe that this nlp^ 
rative, which makes Ptolemy expend so much lor one single book in it, aHP* 
which neither he nor any of his court, as long as they continued heathen^ 
could have any great value for, can be a true and genuine hist(»T? 

3. The questions proposed to the seventy-two interpreters, and their answers 
to them, manifestly carry with them the air of fiction and romance. If it should 
appear likely to any (as I confess it doth not unto me,) that Ptolemy should 
trouble himself to propose to them such questions, he roust be a person of gre^t 
credulity, that will beheve those answers to have been given extempore to them. 
Whoever will judge rationally of this matter, must necessarily acknowledge 
that Ihey were firamed by artifice and premeditation to the questions, and that 
both were the inventions of him that made the book. 

4. The making of seventy-two elders to be sent to Alexandria from Jerusa- 
lem <m this occasion, and these to be chosen by six out of every tribe, by the 
advice of Demetrius Phalereus, all looks like a Jewish invention, framed with 
respect to the Jewidi Sanhedrin, and the number of the twelve tribes of Israel; ^ 
it not being likely, that Demetrius, a heathen Greek, should know any thine of 
tiieir twelve tribes, or of the number of the seventy-two elders, of which meir 
Sanhedrin did consist The names of Israel, and the twelve tribes, were then 
absorbed in that of the Jews, and few knew of them in that age by any other 
appellation. Althoi]^ some of the other tribes joined themselves to the Jews, 
on their return from the Babylonish captivity, as I have before observed, and 
thereby the names of those tribes mignt still be preserved amongst their de- 
scendants; yet, it is not to be supposed that all were so, but that some of the 
names of those other tribes were wholly lost, and no more in being, in the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and that therefore no such choice could men be made 
out of them for the composing of this version. But, if it were otherwise, yet 
that there should be six of every tribe, or indeed seventy-two of the whole na- 
tion, then living in Judea, fuly qualified for this work, seems by no means likely. 
Till the time of Alexander the Great, the Jews had no communication with the 
Greeks, and from his having been at Jerusalem (from which time only this 
communication first began) there had now passed only fifty-five years. During 
this time, no doubt, some of them might have learnt the Greek tongue, en>ecially 
after so many of them had been planted by Ptolemy at Alexandria, and by Se- 
leucus at Antioch, in both which cities the prevaibng number of the inhabit- 
ants wer« of the Greek nation. But that six of every tribe should then be 
found thus skilful in the land of Judea, where there was then no reason for 
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them to leant ti^ language, is not to be imagined. But this is not all the diffi« 
cuity of the matter. Those who were to do this work must have been thoroughly 
skilled also in the Hebrew, which was the language of the original text, as well 
as in the Greek, into which they were to tran^te it But at this time the He- 
brew was no longer among them their common speech. The Chaldee, since 
their retmn from Chaldea,*was become their mother tongue, and the knowledge 
was thenceforth confined only to the learned among them: and those learned 
men being such as taught and governed the people at home, tkey had no op- 
portunity, by converse witli the Greeks, to learn their language, nor indeed had 
they any occasion for it So that, for the making out of this story, we must 
suppose, 1st, That there were many of every tribe of Israel then living in Judea; 
S2dly, That there were several in each of these tribes well learned in the He- 
biew text; and 3dly, That there were in each of them, of this lait sort, so many 
thoroughly skilled m the Gieek language, as that out of them a choice might 
be made of six for each tribe fully qualified for this work; each particular hereof 
at this time seems utterly improbable; but the whole doth much more so, when 
all is put together. 

5. Neither can any probable reason be given, why seventy-two should be 
sent from Jerusalem to Alexandria for this purpose, when seven were more than 
enough for the wotk. Some of the ancientest of the Talmudists say, that there 
were only Aye that were employed in it;^ and this is by much the more likely of 
the two. 

6. There are several particulars in this book which cannot accord with the 
histories of those times. Ist^ In none of them is there any mention of the vic- 
tory which Aristea^ makes Ptolemy Pluladelphus to have obtained a^nst Anti- 
■onus at sea. If by this Antigonus he means Antigonus the father of Demetrius 
roliorcetes, he was dead seventeen years before Ptolemy Philadelphus was king 
of £gvpt; and if he means the son of that Demetrius, called Antigonus Gona- 
tus, who reigned in Macedon, there is no author who speaks of any such victory 
obtained by Ptolemy Philadelphus over him. And 2dly, Whereas Menedemus 
the philosopher is said in this author to have been present, when the aeven^- 
two interpreters ansjvered the questions prc^K)8ed to them by Ptolemy, it is 
manifest, by what is written of nim by authors oi undoubted credit, that he 
could not have been at this time in Egypt, if he were then alive, which it is most 
likely he was not.' But, ddly , What doth evidently convict of falsity this whole 
stoiy of Aristeas is, that he makes Demetrius Phaleieus to be the chief actor in 
it, and a great favourite of the king's at this time; whereas he was so far from 
being in any favour with him, that none was more out of it, or was likely to be 
trusted or employed in any matter by him, and that for good reason. For he 
had earnestly dissuaded Ptolemy Soter his father from settling the crown upon 
him; for which reason Philadelphus^ looking on him as his greatest enemy, as 
soon as his father was dead (under whose favour he had till then been protect- 
ed,) he cast him into prison, where he soon afler died, in the manner as hath 
been already related, and therefore he could bear no part in the transacting of 
this matter. 

Many other argumente there are which prove the spuriousness of this book. 
They who would &rther examine hereinto, may read what hath been written 
of it by Du-Pin,^ Bichard Simon the Frenchman,' and by Dr. Hoddy, the late 
worthy professor of the Greek language at Oxford; whose account of this, and 
other matters relating to the hol^ scriptures, in his learned and accurate book, 
De Bibliorum Textibus Originahbus, Versionibtts GrsBcis et Latina Vulgata, is 
very wordiy of any man's reading. 

in. As to Ari8tci>uliw, what he saith of this version's being made by the com- 

1 Tract. Sopherim, e. 1. 

8 It appears, by what ia writtan of hian by Diofenaa Laartiuf, lib. S, tb«t ba difld aoon after tba end of tba 
Gallic war in Greece, beinc very aged at the time of bia death. 

3 Diogenea Laertiua in Viu Demetri PhalereL 

4 Hirtory of the Canon and Writera of tbe Booka of the Old and Naw TtoataifMit, patL 1. e. tti & SL 
$ Grltlcal Hiatory of tbe Old lyMtaiBeat* book a c S. 
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mttid of Ptdemy Philade^hus, and under tlie care and direction of Demetriua 
Pbalereus, is no more than what is taken out of Aiisteas; that book, it seems, 
having been forged before his time, and then gotten into credit among the Jews 
of Alexandria, when he took this out of it For the one hundred and eighty- 
eighth year of the era of contracts, the time in which he is said to flourish,* be« 
ing one hundred and fiAy-two years after that in which we pkce the making of 
this version, that was long enough for this fiction concerning it to have been 
formed, and also to have grown into such credit among the Jews as to be be- 
lieved by them. For if we allow one hundred years for the fcnmer, that is, for 
the framing of this fiction, by that time all persons might have been dead, and 
all things forgotten, that might contradict it; and fiAy-two years after might have 
been sufficient for the latter, that is, for its growing into the credit of a true his- 
toiy among the Jews. As to other things related of this Aristobulus, that is, that 
he was preceptor to the king of Egypt, and that he wrote commentaries on the 
five booKs of Moses, and dedicate them to Ptolemy Philometor, they are all 
justly called in question by learned men. As to his bein? King Ptolemy's mas- 
ter, this is said of him (2 Maccab. i. 10,) in the one hundred and ei^ty-eighlh 
jfear of the era of contracts, when it wa# by no means likely he could have been 
m that office: for the Ptolemy that then reigned in Egypt was Ptolemy Physcon; 
and the <me hundred and eighty-eighth year of the era of contracts, was the 
twea^-first year of his reign,' and the ^tfy-sixth after his &the^s death; and 
therefore he must .then have been about sixty yean dd, if not more; which is 
an age past being under the tuition of a master. If it be said he might still re» 
tain the title, though the office had been over many years before, the reply 
hereto will be, that he must then have been of a very ereat age, when mentioned 
with this title; for men use not to be made tutors to |mnces, till of eminent no|p, 
^jid g[ mature age; forty is the least we can suppose him of, when jq>pointed to 
this office, if he ever was at all in it: and supposing'he was first called to it, 
when Pkdemy Phjrscon was ten years old, he must have been ninety at least at 
the time when this title ¥ras given him in the {dace above cited. And if he 
had been preceptor to Pt(demy Physc<m, how it came to pass that he should 
dedicate his book oi commentaries on the law of Moses to Ptolemy Philometor, 
who reiffned before Physcon? If any such book had been at all made by him, it 
is most ukely that he would have dedicated it to that Ptdemy, who had been 
his pupil, and not unto the. other, whom he had no such especial relation to. 
And as to what he is said to have written in these commentaries, of their hav*- 
ing been a Greek version of the law before that of the Septuagint, and that the 
Greek philosophers borrowed many things firom thence, it looks all like fiction. 
The light of reason, or else ancient traditions, might have led them to the say- 
ing <H many things, especially in moral matters, which accord with what i9 
found in the writings of Moses; and, if not, yet there were other ways of com-^ 
ing at them without such a version. Converse with the Jews might suffice for 
it, and particular instruction might be had firom some of their learned men for 
this purpose; and such,' Clearchus tells us, Aristotle had from a learned Jew in 
the Lower Asia. That there ever was such a version, no other writing besides 
these fragments quoted from Aristobulus do make the least mention. Neither 
is it likely that there should ever have been any such: for till the Jews settled^ 
among the Greeks at Alexandria, and there learned their language, and forgot 
their own (which was not done tiU some time after the death of Alexander,) 
there was no use of such a Greek version of the law among them. And, if it 
had thus been translated before, what need was there of having it done again 
in the reign of Rolemy Philadelphus? All these things put together create a 
suspicion among learned men, that the commentaries of Aristobulus came out 
of the same forge with Aristeas, that is, were written under the name of Aristo- 
bulus by some Hellenistical Jew, long after the date which they bore. And it 
augments this suspicion, that Clemens Alexandrinus is the first that makes men- 

1 S Macemb. L 10. 3 It wu m according to Ptolemy's Canon. 3 See part 1, book 7, under tbe year 30^ 
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tioo of iiiem. For had there been any such commentaries on the law of Mosea, 
and written, in the time when said, by so eminent a Jew, and so famous a phi* 
iosopher, as Aiistobulus is related to be, Philo-Judeus and Josephus could not 
h«ve escaped making use of them: but neither of these writers makes the least 
'mention of any such commentaries; which is a strong argument, that there were 
none such extant in their time; and those who mention them afterward, speak 
very inconsistently of this Aristobulus, whom they make to be the author of 
them. Sometimes they tell us, that he dedicated his book to Ptolemy Philome- 
tor;^ at other times they say it was Rolemy Philadelphus and his father toge- 
ther.* Sometimes they wdl have it that he was the same that is mentioned in 
the first chapter of the second book of Maccabees;' and sometimes they make 
him to have been one of the seventy-two interpreters one hundred and fifty-two 
years before;^ which uncertainty about him, makes it ipost likely that there was 
never any such person at all. That passage, where he is spoken of in the se- 
cond book of the Maccabees, is no proof for him; for the letter, which is made 
mention of in it, being there said to have been sent to him from the people that 
were at Jerusalem, and in Judea, and the council, and Judas: this plainly proves 
that whole passage to be of the same nature with most other things written in 
the two first chapters of the «econd book of Maccabees, that is, all fable ancl 
fiction. For, by the Judas there mentioned, the writer of that book can mean 
no other Judas than Judas Maccabsus. But he was slain in battle thirty-six 
years before the date of this letter.^ Whatsoever these commentaries were, 
they seem not to have been long-lived; for as Clemens Alezandrinus was the 
first of the ancients, so Eusebius was the last, that makes mention of them. 

After that time, it is most likely they grew out of the reputation, and were 
up more heard of. Upon the whole, they that hold this book to have been spu- 
rious, and all that is said of the author of it to be fable and fiction, seem to say 
that, which, in all likelihood, is the truth of the matter. i 

IV. What Philo adds to the story of Aristeas, was fix)m such traditions as had 
obtained among the Jews of Alexandria in his time, which had the same ori- 
ginal with all the rest, that is, were invented by them, to brin^ the greater 
honour and credit to themselves, and their religion; and also to gam among the 
vulgar of their own people the greater authority and veneration to that version 
of the holy scriptures which they then used. And when such things had once 
obtained belief, it was easy to introduce an anniversary commemmoration of 
them, and continue it afterward from year to year, in the manner as Philo relates. 
v. Where Josephus difiers from Aristeas in the price paid by Ptolemy for the 
redemption of the captive Jews, ^ere is a manifest error, for the sum total doth 
not affree with the particulars. The number of the Jews redeemed, Josephus 
saith,* were one hundred and twenty thousand: the redemption of these, at 
twenty drachms a head, at which Aristeas lays it, would come to just four 
hundred talents, which is the sum also which he reckons it to amount to. 
But Josephus saith, the redemption money was one hundred and twenty 
drachms a head, which is six times as much, and yet he makes the sum total 
to be no more than four hundred and sixty talents. The error is in the numeri- 
cal letters; for either the particulars must be less, or the sum must be more: 
but whether it was the author or the transcribers that made this error, I cannot 
say. Those who hold Josephus' to have put the price at one hundred and 
twenty drachms a head (which was just thirty Jewish shekels,) that so it might 
answer what was paid for a Hebrew servant according to the law of Moses,' do 
fix the error on the author; but then they make him guilty of a great blunder, 
in not altering the sum total as well as the particulars, so as to mSke them botL 
agree with each other. 

1 ClemenB Alexnndrinnn. Strom. lib. 1. Easebii Chronieon. p. 187. et Prvp. Evang. lib. 13. c. 13. 
S Clemeni Alexandrinus. Strom, lib. 5. Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. 8. c. 9. 

3 Clemens Alexandrinus et Eusobiui, ibid. 4 Anatolias apud Eusebium in Hist. Ecdeaiait. lib. 7. 32. 
5 1 Maccab. ix. 18. A Antiq. Iib.«13. c. S. 

7 Unerius in Annalibui veleris Testament!, sub Anno J. P. 4437. Hodias de Bibliorum, Teztibas Origf- 
nalibtts, lib. 1. c. 17. 8 Exod. xxi. 3^ 
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VI. As to Justin Martyr, and the rest of the Chrisdan writers that followed 
him, it is plain they too greedily swallowed what they wished might be true. 
Had the seventy-two interpreters, who are said to have made this version of the 
Hebrew scriptures into Greek,' been all separated into so many diffisrent cells^ 
and had all there apart, every one by himself, made so many versions as there 
were persons, and all these versions had exactly agreed with each other, with- 
out any difference or variation in any one of them from all the rest, this would 
have been a miracle, which must have irrefragably confirmed the truth of those 
scriptures, as well as the authority or the version which was then made of them, 
against all gainsayers. And for both these the Christians of those times were 
altogether as much concerned as the Jews; for the foundations of our holy 
Chnstian profession are laid upon the Old Testament as well as on the New* 
And this part of the holy scriptures was, out of Judea, no where else, in those 
times, read amonfi^ Christians, but in this Greek version, or in such other ver> 
sions as were made into oUier languages from it, excepting otdy at Antioch, and 
in the Syrian churches, depending upon that see, where they had a Syriac ver- 
sion from the beginning, immediately translated fix>m the Hebrew original. 
And therefore Justin Martyr, finding tnese traditions among the Jews at Alex- 
andria, on his being in that city, was too easily persuaded to believe them, and 
made use of them in his writings against the heathens of his time, in defence 
ci the religion he professed. And upon this authority it was that Ireneeus, and 
the other Christian writers above mentioned, tell us the same thing, being 
equallj fond of the argument, by reason of the purpose it would serve to. But 
how bttle the authority of Justin was to be depended upon in this matter, may 
sufficiently appear from the inaccurate account which he gives us of it; for he 
makes Ptolemy, when intent upon having the Hebrew scriptures for his library 
to send to King Herod first for a copy of them,^ and afterward for interpreters to 
turn them into the Greek language; whereas, not only Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
but all the other Rolemies who reigned after him in Egypt, were all dead be- 
fore Herod was made king of Judea. So great a blunder in this narrative is 
sufficient to discredit all the rest And it is farther to be taken notice of, .that, 
though Justin was a learned man and a philosopher, yet he was a very credu- 
lous person, and, when he became a Christian, was carried on, by the great zeal 
he had for his religion, too lightly to lay hold of any story told him which he 
thought would any way make for it An instance hereof is, that being at 
Some,* and there finding a statue consecrated to Semon SancDs,' an old semi- 
god of the Sabines, he was easily persuaded to believe it to be the statue of 
Simon Magus; and therefore, in his second apology, upon no better foundation 
^an this, he upbraids the people of Rome for the making of such a wretch and 
impostor to be one of their gods. And it was from the like easiness and credu- 
lity, that, being shown by me Jews at Alexandria, the ruins of some oLd houses 
in die island of Pharus, he was by them made believe, that they were the re- 
mains of the cells in which, they told him, the seventy-two interpreters made 
their version of the Hebrew scriptures into Greek by the command of Ptdemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt; and hereon he gives us that account of it which £ 
have related. But Jerome, who was a person of much greater learning, and far 
more judicious, rejects this story of the cells with that scorn and contempt 
which it seems to deserve. His words are, '' I know not what author he was,^ 
that,' by his lyin^, first built seventy cells at Alexandria, in which the seventy 
elders being divided, wrote the same things; seeing neither Aristeas, who was 
one of the same Ptolemy's guards, nor Josephus, who lived long after him; says 
any such thing; but write, that they conferred together in one and the same 

1 Jnttin in Apdofia weunda pro ChrittiaBif . 

S Jmlin IB ApoloffUi prima pro CbriitiaiiM. Euiel^. in Hist. Ecdeiiast. lib. 2. c 13. 

3 Tbifl -very statue was lately dog up at Koine, with this inscription on it, Semoni Sawro Dee JUdie. Eem. 
ValesiQs*! notes on the thirteenth chapter of the second book of Eusebius's Eedesiasticaf History. 

4 Vtmtau at Pentateiicbam, et in Apologia secunda contra Ruffinum. 
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nom, and did not prophesy; for to be a prophet is one thing, and to be an In- 
terpreter is another." 

VII. Epiphanius's account of the making of tiiis Tersion differing fiom all 
the rest, seems to have been taken from some other history of it wan Uiat^hidi 
Josephus and Eusebius wrote from. It is probable some Christian writefi after 
the time of Justin Martyr, might have collected together all that he found written 
or said of this matter, and grafting the whole upon the old Aristeas, with such 
alterations as he thought fit to make in it, composed that book, which, under 
the name of Arisfeas, fell into Epiphanius's hands, and that from thence he 
took ail that «he writes of this matter. It is certain, that the Aristeas which 
Epiphanius makes use of was not written till many years after the pretended 
author of that book must have been dead; for the second letter which Epipha^ 
nius out of him tells- us Ptolemy Philadelphus sent to Eleazar, begins with this 
sentence: *' Of a hidden treasure, and a fountain stopped up, what profit can 
there be in either of them?" which is taken out of the book of Ecdesiasticus:^ but 
that bpok was not published by Siracides' till the year before Christ ISS, which 
was one hundred and fifteen years after the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, by 
whose command, according to that author, this version was made. And it also 
seems to me as certain, that it could not be written till after the time of Justin 
Martyr; for all that is said of the cells, it is j^ain, had its original fix>m that re- 
port which he brought back from Alexandria concerning them, on his return 
fiom his travels to that city.' Epiphanius retains this tale of his of the cells, 
but contracts thenvto half the number; for he makes them to be but thirty-six,* 
and puts two interpreters together into each of them. By this means thirty-six 
copies are made to suffice for all that laboured in this work; whereas, according 
to Jmstin, they being shut up each one singly by himself in his separate cell, there 
must have been as many copies as interpreters. But in this they do not so 
much difier from each other as both do from Aristeas: for he saith that they 
brought with them from Jerusalem but one copy in all, and that out of this alone 
they made the version by common consult, sitting together in one common hall, 
and there carrying on and finishing the whole work. And this one copy, 
Aristeas saith, was written in letters of gdd; which contradicts an ancient con- 
stitution of the Jews, whereby it is ordained among them,^ that the law is never 
to be written otherwise than with ink only. Epiphanius moreover saith, that, 
besides the canonical books, there were sent from Jerusalem, on this occasion, 
sevcirty-two apocryphal books; which none of the rest tiiat write of this matter 
before him make any mention of. And of these seventy-two books he makes 
twenty-two only to Imve been translated; whereas he seems elsewhere to imply, 
that all were translated that were sent These contradictions, uncertamties, and 
%'arious accounts^ overthrow the credit of the whole story, and plainly prove all 
that hath been delivered to us concerning it by Aristeas, Philo, Justin Martyr, 
Epiphanius, and their followers, to be no more than fable, fiction, and romance, 
without any other foundation for it, save only, that in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, such a version of the law of Moses was made by the Alexandrian 
Jews into the Greek language, as those authors relate. For, 

Vm. Alexander, on his building of Alexandria, brought a great many Jews 
thither to help to plant this his new city, as hath been already mentioned;* and 
Ptolemy Soter, after his death, having fixed the seat of his government in that 
place, and set his heart much upon the augmenting and adorning of it,* broiight 
thither many more of this nation for the same purpose; where, having granted unto 
them ^he same privileges wiHi the Macedonians and other Greeks, they soon 
grey^ to be a great paH of the inhabitants of that city; and their constant inter* 

1 EceleiiaiiticiM xx. 30. xll. 14. 

a It appeara by tbe preface of Siracidea to hi* book of Ecclesiaaticoa, that h« came not intd Efypt (vher* 
1k! published that book,) UU the thirty-eighth year of Ptolemy Euergetea II. which waa the year befora 
iChnst 133. 

3 In libro de Ponderiboa et Menauria. 4 Vide Scbickardi Mlvhpat Hammelec, c. S. 

5 Part 1. book 7, under tbe year 333. C Joaeph. Antiq. lib. IS. c. 1. et ooatra Aptonem, lib. t. 
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coQTse yriiik the other citkensi among whom they were there mingled, haying 
necessitated them to learn and confitantly to use the Greek language, Mo/ hap- 
pened to them here as had hefore at Babylon on the like occasion, that is, by 
accustoming themselves to a foreign language, they forgot their own; and 
therefore, no longer understanding the Hebrew language, in which they had 
been hitherto first read, nor the Chaldee, in which they were after that inter- 
preted in every synagogue, they had them translated into Greek^ for their use, 
that this version might serve for the same purpose in Alexandria and Egypt, 
as the Chaldee paraphrases ailerward did in Jerusalem and Judea. And this 
was the original and true cause of the making of that Greek version, which bath 
since, from the faUe of Aristeas, been called the Septuagint; for that fable, 
from the first broaching of it, having generally obtained, £st among the Jews, 
and afterward among the Christians, soon caused that this name was given to 
that version. At first the law only was translateid: for then they had no need 
of the other books in their public worship, no other part of the holy scriptures, 
save the law only, having been in those times read in their synagogues,* as hadi 
been before taken notice of. But aflerward, when the reading of the prophets 
also came into use in the s3rnagosues of Judea, in the time of Antiochus Epi^ 
phanes, upon the occasion already mentioned,' and the Jews of Alexandria 
(who in those times conformed themselves to die usages of Judea and Jerusalem 
in an matters of religion,) were induced hereby to do the same, this caused a 
translation of the prophets also to be there made into the Greek lauguage, in 
like manner as the law had been before. And afler this other persons trans- 
lated the rest for the pifvute use of the same people: and so the whole version 
was completed which we now call the Septuagint; and, after it was thus made, 
it became of common use among all the churches of the Hellenistical Jews, 
wherever they were dispersed among the Grecian cities. 1st, That the law 
only was at first translated into Greek in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, all 
fliat first speak of this version, t. e. Aristeas, Aristobulus, Philo, and Josephus, 
directly tell us.' ^ly, That it was done at Alexandria, the Alexandrian dialect, 
which appears through the whole version, is a manifest^roof. 3dly, That it 
was made at different times, and bv dif^rent persons, me difierent styles in 
which the difierent books are found written, the difierent ways in which the 
same 'Hebrew words and the same Hebrew phrases are translated in difierent 
places, and the great accuracy with which some of the books are translated above 
others, are a full demonstration. 

IX. Ptolemy Philadelphus having been very intent upon fte augmenting of 
his library, and replenishing it with all manner of books, it is not to be doubted, 
but that as soon as this Greek version was made at Alexandria, a copy of it was 
put into that library, smd there continued, till that noble repositoiy of learning 
was accidentally burnt by JvAivta Cssar in his wars against the Alexandrians. 
However, it seems to have lain there in a very obscure manner, ncme of the 
Grecian authors now extant, nor any of the ancient Latins, having ever taken the 
least notice of it; for all of them, in what they write of the Jews,^ give accounts 
^ them so vastly wide of what is contained in the holy scriptures, as sufficiently 
show, that they never perused them, or knew any thing of them. There are, 
indeed, out erf £upolemus, Abydenus, and other ancient writers, now lost, s<»ie 

1 After the time of Ezra, the scripturea were read to the Jewiin Hebrew, and interpreted into the Chaldee 
Irniguage; fiat at Alexandria, after Uie makinf of thlsTereion, It was interpreted to then in Gre^k; wbieh 
was afterward done also io all other Grecian citiee where the Jews baoainedieperaed. And from hence thoae 
Jew* were called Hellenista, or Greclzing Jews, because they used the Greek language In their synacogues; 
and by that name tiiey were distinguished ftom the Hebrew Jews, wlw oaed only tbe Hebrew andCbaldea 
laafoagea in tbelr synagogues. And this distinction we find made beiweeo them, Acts vi. 1.; for the word, 
which we there translate Grecians, Is, in the original, EKKn^tv^*,;, «. not Grecians, bat HeHenists, that is. 
Grecisiri^r Jewa,auc]i aa use the Grecian language in their synagogues. And. became herein theydiiferad 
froB tiK Hebrew Jews, this created some dtfierences between them, and made a sort of schism among them. 

9 Part 1, book 5. 

3 Aristeas, Ariatobulns. and Phi]o,say the Uw only was Uanslated by the lu; and Josephus moreczpreaaly 
fella us in the prefkee to his Antiquities, that they did not translate for Ftolemy the whole scriptures, but the 
law only. 

4 Diodor. Sic in Edogis, lib. »> et 40. Justin, ex Trogo. lib. 90; c. 3. Strabo, Hb. 16. Tacitus Hist. lib. 5. 
e. S. aliiqae. 
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fragments still preserved in Josephus, Eusebius, and other authors, which speak 
of the Jews more agreeably to the scriptural history, but still with such varia- 
tions and intermixtures of falsity, that none of those remains, excepting only 
what we find taken out of Demetrius, in the ninth book of Eusebius'de Pnepa- 
ratione Evangelica, do give us any ground to believe, that the writers of them 
ever consulted those books, or knew any thing of them. This Demetrius^ was 
an historian that wrote in Greek, and an inhabitant of Alexandria, where he 
compiled a history of the Jews, and continued it down to the reign of the fourth 
Ptolemy, who was Ptolemy Philopator, the grandson of Philadelphus. How 
much longer after this it was that he lived is not any where said. He having 
written so agreeably to the scripture, this seems to prove him to have been a 
Jew. However, if he were otherwise, that is, not a Jew, but a heathen Greek, 
that no heathen writer, but he only, should make use of those scriptures, after 
they had been translated into Greek, sufficiently shows, how much that copy of 
them which was laid up in the king's library at Alexandria waa there neglected, 
and also how carefully the Jews, who were the first composers of this version, 
kept and confined all other copies of it to their own use. They had the stated 
lessons read out of it in their synagogues, and they had copies of it at home 
for their private use, and thus they seem to have reserved it wholly to them- 
selves till our Saviour's time. But after that time the gospel having been pro- 
pagated to all nations, this version of the Hebrew scriptures was propagated 
with it among all that used the Greek tongue, and it became no longer locked 
up among the Hellenistical Jews, but copies of it were dispersed into all men's 
hands that desired it; and hence it came to pass, that, after our Saviour's tuoie, 
many of the heathen writers, as Celsus, Porphyry, and others, became well 
acauainted with the Old Testament scriptures, though we find scarce any, or 
rather none of them, were so before. 

X. As Christianity grew, so also did the credit and use of the Greek version 
of the Old Testament scriptures. The evangelists and apostles, who were the 
holy penmen of the New Testament scriptures, all quoted out of it, and so did 
all the primitive fathers after them. All the Greek churches used it,* and the 
Latins had no other copy of those scriptures in their language, till Jerome's 
time, but what was translated from it Whatsoever comments were written on 
any part of them, this was always the text, and the explications were made 
according to it; and when other nlitions were converted to Christianity, and 
had those scriptures translated for their use into their several languages, these 
versions were all made from the Septuagint, as the Ulyrian, the G^Sthic, the 
Arabic, the Ethiopic, the Armenian, and the Syriac. There was, indeed, an 
old Syriac version^ translated immediately firom the Hebrew original, which is 
still ^l being;, and at this time made use of by all the Syrian cnurches in the 
east But, besides this, there was another Syriac version of the same scriptures, 
which was from the Septuagint The former was made, if not in the apostles' 
time, yet very soon after, for the use of the Syrian churches, and it is still used 
in them; but this latter was not made till about six hundred years after the 
other, and is at this time extant in some of those churches, where they are both 
used promiscuously together, that is, as well the one as the other. Of the an- 
tiquity of the old Syriac version, the Maronites, and other Syrian Christians, do 
much brag; for they will have it, that it was made, one part of it, by the com- 
mand of Solomon, for the use of.Hirom, king of Tyre, and the other part (that 
is, that part whereof the original was written after the time of Solomon) by the 
command of Abgarus, king of Edessa, who lived in our Saviour's time. The 
chjef argument which they bring for this is, that St Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians (chap. iv. ver. 6,) quoting a passage from Psalm Ixviii. ver. 18, 
makes his quotation of it, not according to the Septuagint, nor according to the 

1 Clemeni Alexandrinaa Blrom. lib. 1. Hieronymus in CaUloco lUuitriam Scriptorum, c 38. Voariuf dt 
HiBtoricia Grecis, lib. 3. tub liters D. 
3 Vide Waltoni Prolegom. c. 9. s. 1. Hodium, lib. 3, part 1. 
3 Vide Waltoni Prolegom. c. 13. Da-Pin, Sioioniam, aliosqne. 
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Hebrew original, but acc(»rding to the Syriac venion; for in that only is it found 
80 as he quotes it; and therefore, say they, this quotation was taken out of it, 
and consequently, this version must have been made before his time. The 
words of that passage, as quoted by St. Paul, are, '* He led captivity captive, 
and gave gifts unto men." But the latter part of it is neither according to the 
Septuagint version of that Psalm, nor accoiding to the Hebrew original, but ac- 
cording to the Syriac version only. For, according to the two former, the quo- 
tation must have been, << And received gifts for men;" and according to the 
latter only is it in that text of the Psalmist so a^ St Paul quotes it. But this 
rather proves, that the Syriac version in that passage of the Psalmist was formed 
accordm^ to St Paul's quotation, than that St. Paul's quotation was taken from 
that version. It is certam this version was very ancient.' It was in all likeli- 
hood made within the first centuiy after Christ, and had for its author some 
Christian of the Jewish nation that was thoroughly skilled in both languages, 
that is, in the Hebrew, as well as in the Sjriac: for it is veiy accurately done, 
and expresseth the sense of the original with greater exactness than any other 
venion which hath been made of those scriptures (I am speaking of the Old 
Testament,) at any time before the revival of learning in tnese last ages; and 
therefore, as it is (excepting only the Septuagint, and the Chaldee paraphrases 
of (hikelos aa the Law, and Jonathan on tiie Prophets) the oldest tnmsladon 
that we have of *anv part of those scriptures, so is it the best, without any ex- 
ception at all, that has been made of them by the ancients into any language 
whatsoever. And this last character belongs to it, in respect of the New Tes- 
tament as well as of the Old. And therefore, of all the ancient versions which 
are now consulted by Christians, for the better understanding of the holy scrip- 
tures, as well of the New Testament as of the Old, none can better serve this 
end, than this old Syriac version, when carefully consulted, and weU under- 
stood. And to this purpose the very nature of the language much helpeth; for 
it having been the mother-tongue of those who wrote the New Testament, and 
a dialect of that tn which the Old was first ^ven unto us, many things of both 
are more happily expressed in it through this whole version, than can well be 
done in any other language. But to return to the Septuagint 

XI. As this version grew into use among the Christians, it grew out of credit 
with the Jews: for they being pinched in many particulars, urged against them 
by the Christians out of this version, for the evading hereof they entered into 
the same design against the Septua^nt version, that, in the last age, the Eng- 
lish papists of Doway and Rheims did against our English version,* that is, they 
were for making a new one that might better serve their purpose. The person 
who undertook this work was Aquila, a proselyte Jew of Sinope, a city of Pon- 
tu8. He had been bred up in the heathen religion,' and had much addicted 
himself, while of it, to maeic and judicial astrology; but being very much af- 
fected with the mirades which he saw the professors of the Christian religion 
did work in his time, he became a convert to it, upon the same foot as Simon 
Magus had formerly been, that is, out of an expectation of obtaining power 
thereby of doing the same works. But not being able to attain thereto, as not 
having sufficient faitii and sincerity for so great a gift he went on with his magic 
and judicial astrology, endeavouring, thereby, to bewitch the people, and make 
himself thought some great one among them; which evil practices of his, com- 
ing to the knowledge of the governors of the church, they admonished hi|n 
against them, and, on his refusal to obey their admonitions, excommunicated 
him; at which being veiy much exasperated, he apostatized to the Jews, was 
circumcised, and became a proselyte to their religion: and, for his better in* 

1 Bee Dr. Poeoek*s Prefliee to Mb CMnmentary on Mkab. 

2 The Rbeiraiih IVssUmeot was pablished A. D. 1600; the Doway Tenioii of the Old Tefltament, 4to. 1609| 
totb in oppoeition to the English Bible used in aueen Elizabeth** time^ 
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stniction herein, got himself admitted into the school of Rabbi Akiba,^ the most 
celebrated doctor of the Jewish law in his time; and under him he made such 
a proficiency in the knowledge of the Jewish language, and those holj scrip- 
tures that were written in it, that he was thought sufficient for this work, and 
accordingly undertook it, and made two editions thereof;* the first he published 
in the twelfth year of the reign of Adrian,' the Roman emperor, which was 
the year of our Lord 128. But afterward, having revised it, and made it more 
correct, he published the second edition of it. And this the Hellenistical Jews 
received,* and afterward used it every where instead of the Septuagint; and 
therefore this Greek translation is often made mention of in the Talmud, but the 
Septua^nt never.* And in this use of it they continued till the finishing and ' 
publishing of both the Talmuds. After that time the notion grew among mem, * 
that the scriptures ought not to be read in any of their synagogues but in the 
old form, that is, in the Hebrew first, and then, by way of interpretation, in the 
Ohaldee, according to the manner as I have already described it; and the de- 
crees of the doctors are urged for this way. But the Hellenistical Jews, after 
so long use of the Greek' version, not easily coming into this, it caused great 
divisions and disturbances among them; for the quieting of which, Justinian 
the emperor published a decree,* which is still e^rtant among his novel consti^ 
tutions, whereby he ordained, that the Jews might read the scriptures in their 
isynagogues, either in the Greek version of the L3cm., or in tnat of Aquila, or 
in any other language, according to tiie country in which they should dwell. 
But the Jewish doctors having determined otherwise, their decrees obtained 
against the elfiperor's; and, withiA a little while after, bot^ the Septuagint 
and the version of Aquila became rejected by them: and ever since, the 
solemn reading of the scriptures among them in their public assemblies hath 
been in the Hebrew and Ghaldee languages.^ 

Not long after the time of Aquila, there were two other Greek versions made 
of the same scriptures;* the first by Theodotion, who lived in the time of Corn- 
modus, the Roman emperor, and the other by Symmachus,* who flouridied a 
little after him, in the reign of Severus and Garacalla. The former, according 
to some,* was of Sinope in Pontus; but according to others," of Ephesus. They 
who would reconcile this matter, say he was of the former by birth, and of the 
other by habitation. The latter was a Samaritan,*' and bred up in that sect, but 
afterward he became a Christian of the sect of the Ebionites;** and Theodotion 
having been of the same profession before him, hence it came to pass, that they 
were by some said to have been both of them proselytes to Judaism, for liie 
heresy of the Ebionites approached nearer the religion of die Jews than that 
of the orthodox Christians. They professed, indeed, to believe in Christ as the 
true Messiah," but held him to be no more than a mere man, and thought them- 
selves still under the obligation of the law of Monies, and therefore were cit^ 
cumcised, and observed aU the other rites and ceremonies of the Jewish reli- 
gion; and, for this reason, they had commonly the name of Jews given them 
by the orthodox Christians: and hence it b, that we find both these persons as 
having been of that heretical sect, sometimes branded with the name oi Jews 
by the ancient writers of the church. They both of them undertook the making 
of their versions with the same design as Aquila did, although not wholly for 
the same end: for they all three entered on this work for the perverting of the 
Old Testament scriptures; but Aquila did it for the serving of the interest of 
the Jewish religion, the other two for the serving of the interest of that heretical 

1 Hiermiyinafl in Commenl. ad Eni«, eap. 8. 3 BiwoBTaiUi in Conutent. a4 Biek. cap. 4. 

3 Emphaniui ia llbro de Ponderibot et Mensurif. 

4 Pbilaptriua Hteres. 90. Orig«n. in Epistola ad AfHcanuro. 

5 liglitfoot. in Primam Epiitolam ad Corintbioa, e. S. 6 2<oval. 14& PlioUi NomocanM XII. 3. . 

- 7 The Clialdaa ia used ia aooM of llieir afnagoguM even to thi« day, aa oarticoJady at Ffankfiwt ia 
Germany. 
8 Epiphaattta in Libra da Ponderibua et Menraria. 9 Ibid. 

JO lirenettB Hcrea. ilb..3.c)4. Bynopela Bacra Scriptane. Athanaaio awripla. H Epiphanlna, Ibtd. . 

18 Euaebiufl in Hist. Eoclee. lib. 6. c. 17. et Demonatrat. Evaag. lik 7. c. 1. 13 fiuaebiua, ibid. 
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sect which they were of; and all of them wrested those holy writings, in their 
versions of them, as much as they could, to make them speak for the difierent 
ends which they proposed. There is some dispute, which of the two latter ver- 
sions was first made. Symmachus's version is first in the order of columns in 
the Hexapla of Origen; and this hath made some think, that it was first also in 
the order of time. But if this were an argument of any force, it would prove 
his version, and Aquila's also, to have heen made before the Septuagint; for 
they ar^ both, in the order of those columns, placed before it. Irensus quotes 
Aquila,* and also Theodotion, but says nothing of Symmachus; which sufficiently 
proves, that both their versions were extant in his time, but not that of the other. 

These three interpreters took three different wavs in the making of their ver- 
sions. Aquila' stuck closely and servilely to the letter, rendering word for 
word, as nearly as he could, whether the idioms and properties of the language 
he made his version into, or the true sense of the tei^t would bear it or no. 
Hence his version is said to be rather a good dictionary to give the meaning of 
the Hebrew words, than a good, interpretation to unfold unto us the sense of the 
text; and therefore Jerome commends him much in the former respect, and as 
often condemns him in the latter. Symmachus' took a contrary course, and, 
running into the other extreme, endeavoured only to express what he thought 
was the true sense of the text, without having much regard to the words; 
whereby he made his version rather a paraphrase than an exact translation. 
Theodotion^ went the middle way between both, without keeping himself too 
servilely to the words, or going too far from them; but endeavoured to express 
the sense of the text in such Gieek words as would best suit the Hebrew, as 
far as the different idioms of the two languages would bear. And his taking 
this middle* way between both these extremes, is, I reckon, the chief reason 
why some have thought he lived after both the other two, because he corrected 
that in which the other two have erred. But this his method might happen to 
lead him to, without his having any such view in it Theodotion's version had 
the preference with all, except the Jews, who adhered to that of Aquila as long 
as they used any Greek version at all. And therefore, when the ancient Chris- 
tians found the Septuagint version of Daniel too faulty to be used in theii 
churches,* they took Theodotion's version of that book into their Greek Bibles 
instead of it; and there it hath continued ever since. And for the same reason, 
Oiigen,* in his Hexapla where he supplies out of the Hebrew original what was 
defective in the Septuagint, doth it mostly according to the version of Theodotion. 

All these fbur different Greek versions Origen collected together in one vol- 
ume,' placing them in four distinct columns, one over against the other, all in 
the same page; and from hence this edition was called the Tetrapla, i. e. the 
fourfold edition. In the first column of this edition was placed the version of 
Aquila, in the second that of Symmachus, in the third that of the Septuagint, 
and in the last that of Theodotion. Sometime afier he published another edi- 
tion, wherein he added two other columns in the beginning, and two odiers 
also in the end of the same page, and this was called the Hexapla, i. e, the six- 
fold edition, and sometimes the Octapla, that is, the eightfold. In the first col- 
umn of this edition was placed the Hebrew text in Hebrew letters,' in the 
second the same Hebrew text in Greek letters, in the third the Greek version 
of Aquila, in ihe fourth that of Syrnmachos, in the fifth that of the Septuagint, 
in the sixth that of Theodotion, in the seventh that which was called the fifUi 

J Lib.3.e.Sl , ^ ^ 

d Efipbanius de Fonderibiu et Menwris. Orlcen. in Epiit. ad AfHcanum. Hieronynaos in Pnsftt. ad 
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Greek version, and in the eighth the sixth Greek version; and after all these 
columns, in some parts of this edition, was added a ninth, in which was place<j[ 
that which they ctdl the seventh version. The fifth and sixth were not of the 
whole Old Testament, but only of some parts of it The law, and several other 
of the books of these scriptures, were wanting in both these versions: and there- 
fore this edition be^an only with six columns, and the other columns were added 
there only where these other versions began. And hence it is, that this editioa 
is called sometimes the Hexapla, in respect of that part of it where there were 
only six columns, and sometimes the Octapla, in respect to that part of it where 
there were eight columns: for the Hexapla and the Octapla were one and the 
same work, which, in some parts of it, had only six columns, and in other? 
eight, and in some nine. In respect of the two lormer, it was called Hexapla 
and Octapla, but never Enneapla (t. e, the ninefold,) in respect of the last: for 
that last containing only a small part, and, as some say, no more than the 
Psalms, no regard was4iad to it, in the name given to the whole work. In this 
edition, Origen^ altered the order of several parts of the Septuagint, where it 
diflered from the Hebrew original: for whereas several passages in that version,* 
especially in Jeremiah, were inverted, transposed, and put into a different order 
from what they are in the Hebrew, it was necessary for him to reduce them 
again to the same order with it for the making of this edition answer the end 
he proposed; for this end herein being, that the differences between all the ver- 
sions and the original might be the more easily seen, in order to the makine of 
that version the more correct and perfect which was in use through the whole 
Greek churcl^ he found it necessary to make the whole answer line for line in 
every column, that aU might appear the more readily to the tiew of the reader; 
which could not be done without reducing all to the same uniform order; and 
tiiat of the original, in which all was first written, was the properest to be 
followed. 

The fifth and sixth edition above mentioned were found,' the one of them at 
Nicopolis, a city near Actium in Epirus, in the reign of Garacalla, and the other 
at Jericho in Judea, in the reign of Alexander Severus. Where the seventh 
was found, or who was the aumor of this, or of the other two, is no where said. 
The first of these three contained the minor prophets, the Psalms, -the Canticles, 
and the book dt Job; the second, the minor prophets,^ and the Canticles; and 
the third, according to some, only the Psalms. But veiy uncertain, and in some 
particulars, very contradictory accounts being given of these three last versions, 
and the matter being of no moment, since they are now all lost, it will be of no 
use to make any farther inquiry concerning them. How the whole was dis- 
posed in t&is edition of Origen's will be best understood by the subjoined scheme. 
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AU the three last versions, as well as the other three, of Aquila, Symma- 
chus, and Theodotion, Origen published in this edition as he found them. 
But the Septuagint, which was in the fifth column, being that for the sake 
of which he published all the rest, he bestowed much more pains upon it, to 
make it as correct and perfect as he could: for the copies of it,^ which in 

1 Vide da taae ra UMerii Syntagma An Oractf lxx. Interpretiim veraione, c. 9. MorinI EzerdUtioBM Btbli* 
«•■, MR ]. et HodittBi de Textibus BiblkMram Originalibufl, lib. 4. c 2. s. 15. 

S Orifen in Epiatola ad AfVicanuai. Hieronymna in Prsfatione ad Jeremiam. 

3 loMb. Hist. EeelM. lib. 6. e. 11. Epiphanius de Ponderibus et Menrarii. RioronTmua. Author 9}-oo^ 
da 8acnB Seriptura. alilque. 4 Hieronymua citat earn Tcntonem in hii libria, nemo in aliia. 

J OrlgaB in Mattteum edttioela Hnetlanv, torn. 1. p. 381. 
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Ilis time went about for common use among the Hellenistical Jews and Chris- 
tians, and were theA read by both in their public assemblies, as well as in pri- 
vate at home, where then vety much corrupted, through the mistakes and negli- 
gence of transcribers, whose hands, by often transcription, it had now long gone 
Sirough: and therefore to remedy this evil, he applied himself, with great care, 
by examining and orating of many copies, to correct all the errors * that had 
this way crept into this version, and restore it again to its primitive perfection. 
And that copy which he had thus restored he placed in his Hexapla, in the 
fifth column; which being generally reputed to be the true and perfect copy of 
the Septuagint, the other that went about in common use was, in contradistinc- 
tion to it, called the common or vulgar edition.' And his labour rested not 
here: for he not only endeavoured, by comparing many different copies and 
editions of it, to clear it from the errors of transcribers, but also, by comparing 
it with the Hebrew original, to clear it from the mistakes of the first composers 
also; for many such he found in it, not only by omissions and additions, but 
also by wrong interpretations made in it by the first authors of this version. 
The law, which was the most exactly translated of all, had many of these, but 
the other parts a great many more. All which he endeavoured to correct in 
such manner, as to leave the original text of the Septuagint still entire, as it 
came out of Uie hands of the first translators, without any alterations, additions, 
or defalcations in it; in order whereto he made use of four marks,' called obe- 
lisks, asterisks, lemnisks, and hypo-lemnisks, which were then in use among the 
grammarians of those times, and put them into that edi^on of his corrected 
version of the Septuagint which he placed in his Hexapla. Th^ obelisk was a 
straight stroke of the pen, resembling the form of a small spit, or the blade of 
a rapier, as thus ( — ); and thence it had the name of •/Bfxinof, in Greek, which 
signifieth, in that language, a small spit, and also the blade of a sword: the as- 
terisk was a small star as thus ^*), and was so called, because in Greek that 
word thus signifieth; the Lemnisx was a straight line drawn 4)etween two points, 
as thus f H'): and the hypolemnisk, a straight line with one point under it, as 
thus ( ^). By the obelisk he pointed out what was in the text of the Septua- 
gint to be expunged, as that which was redundant over and above what was in 
the text of the Hebrew original. By the asterisk he showed what was to be 
added to it, to supply those places where he found it deficient %f what was in 
the original. And these supplements he made to it mostly according to the 
versicm of Theodotion,' and only where that could not serve to this purpose did 
he make use of the oiher versions. The lemnisks and hypolemnisks he seem- 
eth to have used to mark out unto us where the original interpreters were mis- 
taken in the sense and meaning of the words. But how these marks served to 
this end, the accounts which we have of them are not sufficient to give us a 
clear notion. To show how far the redui^dancies went that were marked with 
obelisks, and how far ihe additions that were marked with tho asterisks, another 
mark was made use of by him in this edition,^ which in some copies were two 
points, as thus (:), or else in others the head of a dart inverted,^ as thus {^); 
and by these marks was pointed out where the said redundancies and additions 
ended, in the same manner as by the obelisks and asterisks was where they 
begun, as • ««• -^"s, or thus— ^«* -vtoj i^. But all this he did without making any 
alteration in the original version of the Septuagint; for taking out all these 
marks,* with those supplements which were added under the asterisks, there 
remained the true and perfect edition of the Septuagint, as published by the 
first translators; and this was that which was called Oiigen's edition, as being 
corrected and reformed by him in the manner as I have said. This was a work 

1 Hieronymus in Epittola ad Suniam et Fretelam. . « , . ^ ^ 

S Epiptaaniitti de PonderibaB et Menauria. Hieronymua in Prologo ad Geneam, et m Pncfatione ad libram 
Ptalmonim, et in Pncfatione ad Ubroa ParaUpom, et in Prnfatione ad Ubroa Solomonia,et in libra secundo 
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SHieronymua in PrDlogo ad Geneiin, et in Pmfatione adlibrum Job, etm libra aecundoadreraos Rafflnum, 
et in Bpiatnia 74, ad Anguatinum. 4 Hieronymua in Pnefationo ad librum Paalmorum. 

5 Vide Gnecam Yendonani Ubri Joalm* a Maiio editam. 6 Hieronyanua in Epistola 74 ad AuguatiaQm. 
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of 'infinite labour, which gained him the* name of Adamantius/ and was also 
of as great benefit to the church. It is not certainly said when he finished it; 
but it seems to have been in the year of our Lord 250, which was four years 
before his death. The original copy, when completed, was laid up in the li- 
brary of the church of Gesarea in Palestine, where Jerome,' many years aOer 
consulted it, and wrote out a transcript from it. But the troubles and peisecu-- 
tions which the church fell under in those times, seem to have been the cause 
that, after it was placed in that libraiy, it lay there in obscurity about My years 
without being taken notice of; till at length, being found there by Pamphilus 
and Eusebius, they wrote out copies of it: and from that time, the use and ex- 
cellency of it being made known, it became dispersed to other churches, and 
was received every where with great applause and approbation by them.' 
^ut^the voluminousness of the work, and the trouble and charges it would have 
cost to have it entirely transcribed, became the cause that it was not long-lived: 
for it being very troublesome and expensive to have so bulky a book wrote out, 
which consisted of several volumes, and also veiy difficult to find scribes among 
Christians in those times sufficiently skilled to write out the Hebrew text, many 
contented themselves with copying out the fiflh column only, that is, tl^ Sep* 
tuagint, with those marks of asterisks, obelisks, lemnisks, and HypQlemnJHks, 
with which Origen placed it in that column, that part thus marked seenuBg 
to comprehend an abridgement of the whole, whereby it Qame to pass, that Jew 
transcnpts of this great work were made, but many of the other In the tan* 
scribing of which, the asterisks beii^g (^n left out, through want of due cue 
in the "writers, this occasioned that, in many copies of Se Septuagint which 
were afterward made, several particulars were taken into the text of the Septu- 
sugoit, as original parts of it, which had only, under this mark, been inserted 
there by way of supplement out of other translations. However, several Copies 
c£ the whole work, both of the Tetrapla and Hexapla, still remained in libra* 
ries, aD4 were consulted there on all occasions, till, at kogth, about the middle 
of ihe seventh century, the inundation of the Saracens upon flie eastern parts 
having destroyed all libraries wherever they came, it was after this no mom 
heard of; for Uiere hath never since been any more remaining of it, than some 
ifra^ments that have been gathered together by Flaminius, Nobilius, Bnisias, 
and Bernard d^^ontfaucon. The latter, in a book lately published, almost as 
bulky as the Hexapla, and a veiy pompous edition of it, hath made us eapect 
concerning this matter much more than is performed. 

Pamphilus and Eusebius having, about the conclusion of the third century, 
found the Hexapla of Origen in itie library of Cesarea (or, according as some 
relate, brought it fi*om Tyre, and placed it there,^) ctnrrected out of it the Sep* 
tuagint version then in common use; and having caused to be written out seve- 
ral copies of it thus corrected accori^ng to the fiflh column in Origen's Hex* 
apla, communicated them to the neighbouring churches; and firom hence this 
edition became of general use in them, from Antioch to the borders of Egypt, 
and was called the Palestine edition, because it was there first published and 
used; and sometimes it is also called the edition of Origen, because it was made 
according to his corrections. 

About the same time two other editions of the,same Septuagint Bible were 
made: the first by Lucian, a presbyter of the church^of Antioch;* which being 
found afler hi^ death at Nicomedia in Bithynia," where he su&red martyrdom 
in the tenth persecution, it became afterward used through all the churches 

1 Hieronymae in Epiitola ad Mareallam. F«r AdaiMnUm, m applied to fiian, atenifled tbe i^dtfttigmUe, 

wbo wai not to be overcome with labour; and it was not without indefatigablo labour that he completed! 
this and the other work* which he piiUiahed. 
8 Hieronymua in Paalrouro Becundum, et in Comment, in EpistoTam ad Titum, c. 3. 

3 RiemnymuB in PnRmio ad Comment, in Danlelem^etin Epistola 74 ad Angastinom. 

4 Hieronymna in Prefhtione ad Paralipomena. 

5 Hieronymua in Prsnitione ad Paralipom. et in Catalogo Serlptonim Eoclesiastlcorum. et in Epiatola a4 
finniam et Preteiam. Suidaa ex Simone Metaphraata in voce A«vxi«v»(, et in voce No>iw4i. 

Aaetor 0ynopsl8 Sacre Seriptune. 
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ikogi- ConstantiDople to Antioch* The other uras made hy Heaychius, a bishop 
of Egypt; which hein^ received by the church of Alexandria,^ ^as from that 
time brought into use m that and all the other churches of Egypt Both these 
two latter correctors understood the Hebrew text, and in many places corrected 
their editions from it « - . 

All the authors of these three editions su&red martyrdom in the tenth per- 
secution, which gave their editions that reputation, that the whole Greek church 
used either the one or the other of them. The churches of Antioch and .Con* 
stantinople, and of all the intermediate countries lying between them, made 
use of the edition of Lucian: all from Antioch to Egypt, that of Pamphilus: 
and all the churches of Egypt, that of Hesychius. So that Jerome saith, the 
whole world' was divided between them in a threefold variety; because, in hi» 
time, no Greek church through the whole world made use of any other edition 
of those scriptures, than one of these three; but every one of them received 
either the one or the other of them for the authentic copy which they went by. 
But, if we may judge by the manuscript copies which still remain, these three 
dilerent editions, bating the errors of scribes, did not, by vanations that were 
of any great moment, £fier the one from the other. 

As thus the ancients had three principal editions of the Septoagint, from 
whence all the rest were copied, so nath it happened also among the modems: 
for, since the inventing of printing, there have been also three principal edi- 
tionfi of ihis Septuagint version, from which all the rest have been printed that 
are now extant among us; the first, that of Cardinal Ximenes, printed at Com-* 
plutum, or Alcala, in Spain; the secoiul, that of Aldus, at VeniGe; and the 
third, that of Pope Sixtus V. at Borne. ' 

That of Cardinal Ximenes was printed A. D. 1515,^ in his Polydot Bible of 
Gomplutam; which contained, 1st, The Hebrew text; My, The Cnaldee para-^ 
^uase xt[ Qnkelos on the Pentateuch; 3dly, The Greek Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament, and the Greek original of the New; and 4mly, The I<<atin 
v^Euon of both. It was prepared for the press by the study and care of the di- 
vines of the univenity of Alcala/ and otiiers called thither to assist in this 
wodk. But the whole being carried on under the direction, and at the costs 
and charges of Cardinal Ximenes, it hath the name of his edition. The method 
proposed herein, as to the Septuagint, having been, out of all«the copies ther 
could meet with, to choose out that reading which was nearest the original, 
they seem rather thereby to have given us a new Greek translation of their 
own composure, than that ancient Greek version, which, under the name of 
the Septuagint, was in so sreat use among the primitive fathers of the Chris- 
tian church. From this edition hath been printed the Septuagint which we 
have in both the Polyglots of Antwerp and Paris; the former of which was pub- 
lished A. D. 1572, and the other A. D. 1645; and also the Septua^nt of Uom- 
melin, printed at Heidelberg, with Vatablus's Commentanr, A. D. 1999. 

3dlj, Aldus's edition was published at Venice, A. D. 1518.' It was by the 
collation of many ancient manuscripts, prepared for the press by Andreas Asu- 
lanus, father-in-law of the printer. And from this copy have been printed all 
the German editions, excepting that of Heidelberg by Commelin, already 
mentioned. 

ddly, But the Roman edition hath obtained the preference above the other 
two in the opinion of most learned men, though Isaac Vossins condemns it as 
the wont of alL The printing of this edition was first set on foot by Cardinal 

1 Hieron/mas in Apologia ad veriut RtiAoam, lib. 3. et in Frafatione ad Paraliponiena. 

9 In Prvfbtionead Paratlpomena sic seriblt. Alexandria el ^iryptua in lxx nils Hetychium. Laadat 
Aothorero. Conttantinopolis uaque ad Antiochiam Luciani Martyrii exemplaria protai. Media infer bas 
provincic Palectinoa, codices le^unt. quoa ab Otigene elaboratos Easebias et Pampbiloa vulgaverunt. Totua- 
qae orbis hae inter ae triftria varieiato compu^nat. 

3 Waltooi Prolegomena ad Biblia Polyglotta, c. 9. s. 38. Hodiui de Blblioruoi Textibua Originalibua, lib. 
4.e.a Uaaerii Sjrntacma de Orvca lxx Interpretum Veraione, c. 8. Grabii Prolefcomena ad Octateoebuni. c. 3* 

4 Akala in the Spanish name of the same town which in Latin is called Complutum. 

5 Usserii Qjrntagma de Orcca lxx Interpreiam Veraione, c. & Waltoni Prolegomena ad Biblia PolyglotU 
AAillau«,c ».•.». Hodiaa^ibid. Orabius.ibid. 
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Monttito;* and he haviiig been aftervraid pope, by the name of Sextus Quintuii, 
at the time when it vrsa published, A. D. 1867, it therefore came out under his 
name. He first rec(»nmended the work to Pope Giegoiy XIII. as being that 
which had been directed to be done by a decree of the council of Trent;' and, 
by his advice, the work was committed te the care of Antony Garaffii, a learned 
man of a noble family in Italy, who was afterward made a cardinal and library- 
keeper to the pope. He by the assistance of several other learned men em- 
plcyyed under him, in eight years' time, finished this edition. It was, for the 
most part, according to an old manuscript in the Vatican Hbraiy, which was 
written all in capital letters, vnthout the marks of accents or points, and also 
without any distmction eidier of chapters or verses, and is supposed to be as 
ancient as ue time of Jerome; only where this was defective (for some leaves 
of it^ure lost,) they supplied the chasm out of other manuscripts; the principal 
of which were one that they had fixmi Venice, out of the library of Cardinal 
Bessarion, and another that was brou^t them out of Magna' Grecia, now called 
Cidabria; which last so agreed with me Vatican manuscript, that they supposed 
them either to have been written the one from the other, or else both finxn the 
same copy. The next year after was j^ublished at Rome a Latin version of this 
edition, with the annotaticms of Flaminius Nobilius. Morinus reprinted both 
togetiier at Paris, A. D. 16S^ and according totiiat edition have been published 
all those Septua^ts that have been printed in England, that is, that of Lon- 
don, in 8vo. A. D. 1663, that in Walton's Polyglot, published 1657, and that of 
Cambridge, A. D. 16B&, which last hath the learned preface of Bishop Pearson 
before it, and doth much more exactly give us the Roman edition than that of 
1663, though both, in i^ome particulars, difier from it.' 

But the ancientest and the best manuscript of the Septuagint version now 
extant, according to the judgement of those who have tnoroughly examined 
it, is the Alexandrian copy, which is in the king's libraiy at St James's. 
It is written all in capitd letters, without the distinction of chapters, verses, 
or words. It was sent for a present to King Charies I.* by C3mllus Lucaris, 
then patriarch of Constantinople. He had been before patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, and, bein^ translated from thence to tiie patriarchate of Contftantinople, 
he brought thi&er this manuscript with him, and bom thence sent it thiuier 
by Sir Thomas* Roe, then ambassador from En^and to the Grand Seignior; 
and with it he sent this following account of the book, in a schedule an- 
nexed to it, written with his own hand. 

" Liber iste Scripturae Sacr® Novi et Veteris Testament!, prout ex tradi- 
tione habemus, est scriptus manu Theclse, nobilis foeminse ^syptis, ante miUe 
et trecentos annos circiter, paulo post concilium Nicsenum. Nomen Theclse in 
fine libri erat exaratum: sea extincto Christianismo in iEgypto a Mahometanis, 
et libri una Christianorum in similem sunt redacti conditionem; extinctum enim 
est TheclaB nomen et laceratum; sed memoria et traditio recens observat 

'' Cyrillus, Patriarcha Constantinopolitanus." 

Which being rendered into English is as foUoweth: 

'' This book of the holy scriptures of the Old and New Testament, as we 
have it by tradition, was written by the hand of Thecla, a noble Egyptian lady, 
about one thousand three hundred years since, a little after the council of Nice. 
The name of Thecla was formerly written at the end of the bock: but the 
Christian religion being by the Manometans suppressed in Egypt, the books of 
Christians were reduced to the like condition; and, therefore, the name of The- 
cla is extinguished, and torn out of the bode but memory and tradition do still 
observe it to have been hers. 

'' Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople." 

1 Usseriuv, Waltonus, Hodius, et GrabtuB, ibid. Anton iu> Caraflk in Pnefatione ad oditioaem RomanaiB. 
Moiinui in Pnefatione ad editioneni suam Pariaianam Gnec« reraionia t«v tax. 
S Antoaiua Carafik* ibid. 

3 Vide Prolegomena Lamberti Boa ad editionem auom ti» lxxix. FraMquene puldiGataiA A. D. 17W« 

4 GrabiuB in Prolegoznenia ad Octateucham. 
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Dr. Emestus Gkabe, a learned PruwiaD, who had lived many years in Eng- 
land, did lately, under the government of her late majesty, Queen Anne, who 
gave him a pension for this puxpose, undertalre to publish an edition of the 
Septuagint according to this copy; and he hath accordingly given us two parts 
of it, and would have published the rest in two parts more, but that his deadi 
prevented him &om proceeding any farther. Would some other able hand, 
with the like accuracy and care, finish what he hath left undone, this might 
then be justly reckoned among us a fourth edition of the Septuagint; and it is 
not doubted, but tiiat, when so completed, it will be approved as the most per- 
fect and best of them all. 

And thus far I have given an account isi this ancient translation of the holr 
scriptures of the Old Testament, and all the editions it haitti gone throughi both 
ancient and modem; so far as it belongs to an historian to relate. If any are 
desirous to know all the critical disputes and observations which have been 
made about it, and what learned men have written of this nature concealing 
it, they may consult Archbishop Usher's Syntagma de Gneca ixz Intemretum 
Versione; Morinus's Exercitationes Biblice> part 1., and his Pie&ce beloie his 
Paris edition of the Septuagint; Wouwer de Gneca et Latina Bibliorum Inter- 
pretatione; Walton's Prolegomena ad Biblia Polyglotta, c. 9* Vossius de ua. In* 
terprelibus; Simon's Criti(»l HisttMry of the Old Testament Du Pin's History 
of the Ganon of the Old Testament; Grabe's Prolegomena before those two 
parts of the Septuagint which were published by him; and especially Dr. Hody's 
leanied boe^ above cited, where he hath written the fullest and the best of all 
that have handled this argument And here havinff concluded tins long htfti>* 
xioal account of it, I shall with it condude this book. 



BOOK n. 

Jin, 9f9& PtoUm^ FkUaddj^ 9.] — Sosthknss (who oq defeating the Ga^ls 
had for some time reigned in Macedon) bdjig dead, Antiochus, ^i^ son of Se- 
lencua Nicator, and Antigonus Gonatus, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetesi' each 
daimed to succeed there as in their fother's kingdom, Demetrius first, and af- 
terwards Seleucus, having been kings of that country. But AntigoQu^ wj>p 
had now, from the time of his father's la^t. eiq^edition into A^ia, reignod vfk 
Greece ten yean, being nearest, first took possession; whereon Antiochu» re- 
solving to march against him, and the other to keep what he had gotten, each 
raised great armiesy and made strong alliances for war. On this occasion, Ni- 
comedes, king of Bithynia, having confederated with Antigonus, Antiochus, in 
his march toward Macedonia, not thinking it fit to leave »uch an enemy behind 
him in Asia, instead of passing over die Hellespont to attack Antigcmus, led 
hia army against Nioomedes, and carried the war into Bithynia. But there 
both armies having for some time lain against each otiier, and neither of them 
having courage enough to assault the other, it at length came tq a treaty,* and 
t^ms of aneement between them; by virtue of which,* Antigonus having 
married Phfla, the half-sister of Antiochus, as being the daughter of Slratouice 
by Seleucus, Antiochus quitted to him his claim to Macedo^ia, and Antigonqs 
became quiedy settled in that kmgdom, where his posterity reigned for several 
descents/ till at length Perseus, the last of that race, being conquered by Pau^ 
loB JSmilius, that kingdom became a province of the Roman empire. 

j«rj. 27S- Ftolemiy Pkilade^ 10.]— Antiochus, being thus freed from this war, 
marched against ihe Gauls (who having gotten a settlement in Asia, by Hm 
&vour of Nichomedes, in the manner as bath been above related, qv^oup aivd 
harassed all that country,* and having, after a short conflict, overthrown them 

1 MeiDBiiii. c. 19. a Juatan. Ub. S5. c 1. 3 la Vilf AraU AMro.aoni o|i|»rUH«i ^|]^ prwpf^. 
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in battle, he thereby delivered those provinces from their nppceflsions, from 
whence he had the name of Soter, or the Saviour, given unto nun. 

An. 274. Ptolemy Philade^ 11.] — ^The Romans having forced Pyrrhus/ aH^r 
a six years' war, to leave Italy, and return again into Epirus, with baffle and 
disappointment, their name be^ to grow of great note and fame among foreign 
nations; whereon Ptolemy Philadelphus sent ambassadors to them,' to desire 
their friendship; with which the Romans were well pleased, thinking it no 
small reputation to them that their friendship was sought for by so great a king. 

An. ^n3. Ptolemy Pkilade^h. 12.] — ^And therefore, to make a return of the 
like respects, the next year after they sent a solemn embassy into Egypt unto* 
that kin^.' The ambassadors were Q. Fabius Gui^s, Gn. Fabius Pictor, and 
Q. Oguhnus, whose conduct in this employment was very remarkable: for, 
with a mind as mat as self-4lenying, they put off every thing from themselves 
that might tend to their own proper interest: for when King Ptolemy, having 
invited them to supper with him, presented them, in the conclusion of the en-^ 
tertainment, with crowns of gold, they accepted of the crowns for the sake of 
the honour that was done them thereby, but the next morning after, crowned 
with them the statues of the king, which stood in the public places of the city; 
and being presented, on their talcing their leave, with veiy valuable gifts from 
the king, they accepted of them, that they mig^t not dis|;u8t him by the refusal; 
but as soon as they were returned to Rome, they dehvered them all into the 
public treasury, before they appeared in the senate to give an account of their 
embassy, declaring thereby uiat they desired no other advantage ftom the 
service of the pubkc, than the honour of discharging it well. And this was the 
general temper and inclination of the Romans in those times; which made them 
prosper in all their undertakings. But afterward, when the service of the 
pubhc was only desired in order to plunder it, and men entered on the em- 
ployments of the state with no other view or intent than to enrich themselves, 
and advance their own private fortunes, no wonder then that every thing be* 
gan to go backward with them. And so it must happen with all other states 
and kingdoms, when the public interest is sacrificed to that of private men, and 
the offices and employments of the state are desired only to gratify the ambition 
and glut the avarice of them that can get into them. But the Romans, although 
fhey received into their treasury what their ambassadors thus generously de- 
livered into it, yet were not wanting in what was proper for them to do for the 
encouraging so good an example, and the rewardmg of them that gave it: for 
they ordered to be given to them, for their service done the state in this em- 
bassy, such sums out of their treasury, as equalled the value of what they thus 
delivered into it So that the liberality of Ptolemy, the abstinence and self- 
denial of the ambassadors, and the justice of the Romans, were all signally 
made appear in the transactions of this matter. 

An. 268. Ptolemy PhUaddph. 17.]— After the death of Pyrrhus,* who waa 
slain at Argus, in an attempt made upon that city, Antigonus Gonatus, king of 
Macedon, having much erdarged his power, and made himself thereby veiy 
formidable to the Grecian states/ the Lacedemonians, and the Anthenians 
entered into a confederacy against him, and gained Ptolemy Philadelphus to 
join with them herein. Whereon Antigonus besieeed Athens: for the relief of 
which Ptolemy* sent a fleet under the command of Pktroclus, one of his chief 
officers; and Areus, king of the Lacedemonians, led thither an army by land 
for the same purpose. Patt\.dlus, on his arrival with his fleet, sent to Areus to 
persuade him forthwith to engage the enemy, promising him at the same tirne^ 
to land the forces which he had on board the fleet, and fall on them in the rear. 
But the provisions of the Lacedemonians being all spent, Areus thought it better 
to retreat, and march home; whereon Patroclus was forced to do the same, and 

1 PlaUrcIni in P71TI10. S UTioi, lib. 14. Batroalili.9. 

3 IMd. Valeriofl Maif moi, lib. 4. c. 3. Dio in Ezeerpcii ab Vraino aditis. 

4 PlQURbttB in Pyrrtao. • 9 Jiutin. lib. W. t. 8. PaoMsiaa in l.>Bonlrii. • Paiwaniif. lbU> 
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sad back -with his fleet again into Egypt, without accomplishing any thing of 
the design for which he was sent; and Athens being thus deserted by its allies, 
fell into the hands of Antigonus, and he placed a garrison in it. 

jfn, 967. Ptolemy PkUodelpk. 18.] — Patroclus, in his return into Egypt, having 
found Sotades at Caunus, a maritime city of Garia, there seized on nim,' and 
wrapping him in a sheet of lead, cast him into the sea. He was a lewd poet 
who having written some satirical verses against King Ptolemy, and in them 
bitterly reflected on him for his marriage with Arsinoe his sister, was fled from 
Alexandria, to avoid the indignation of that prince. But Patroclus, having thus 
met him in his flight, thought he could not better recommend himself to the 
favour of his prince, than by taking this vengeance on the person who had 
thus abused him. And it was a punishment which he well deserved; for he 
was a very vile and flagitious wretch, and was commonly called Sotades CmoNbie, 
i. e. Sotadee the Sodomxte; which name was given him by way of eminence, not 
only for his notorious guilt in that monstrous and abominable vice, but especially 
for that he had written in Iambic verses,' a very remarkable poem in commen- 
dation of it, which was in great repute among those who were given to that 
unnatural and vile lust. Hence Sodomites were called, from him, Sotadict 
dnauh. i. e. Sotadic Sodomites^ as in Juvenal,* Inter Sotadicos notissima fossa 
Cinmdos; for so it ought to be read, and not Socraticos, as in our printed books; 
for this latter was an alteration made in the text of that author by such as were 
wickedly addicted to this beastly vice, thinking Ihey might acquire some credit, 
or at least some excuse to this worst of uncleanliness, if they could make it 
believed that Socrates, who was one of the best of men, had also been addicted 
to it 

An, 26B. Ptolemy PMladelph. 5!0.] — ^Magas, governor of Gyrene and Libya for 
King Ptolemy,^ rebelled agamst him, and made himself kin^ of these provmces. 
He was half-brother to him, being son of Berenice by Philip, a Macedonian, 
who had been her husband before she married King Ptolemy Soter; and there- 
fore, by her intercession, she prevailed with that prince to make him his lieu- 
tenant, to govern those provinces, on his again recovering them after the death of 
OpheUas, Anno 907; where having strengthened himself by a long continuance 
in that government, and also by tiie marriage of Apame, the daughter of Anti- 
ochus Soter, king of Asia, he, in confidence hereof, rebelled against his brother, 
and, not being contented to deprive him of the provinces of l3bya and Gyrene, 
where he now reigned, sought to dispossess him also of Egypt; and therefore, 
having gotten together an army, marched toward Alexandria for this purpose, 
and seized Parsetonium, a city of Marmarica, in his way thither. But as he 
was proceeding farther, a message being brought him, that the Marmarides, a 
pepcde <rf Libya, had revolted from him, he was forced to march back again for 
the suppressing of this defection. Ptolemy being then with a great army on 
the borders of Egypt, to defend his country against this invader, had a good' 
opportunity, by falling on him in his retreat, utterly to have broken him. But 
he was hindered by a like defection at home, as Magas had been; for having ' 
for his defence in this war hired several mercenaries, and among them four 
thousand Gauls, he found they had entered into a conspiracy against him to' 
take possession of Egjrpt, and drive him thence; for the preventmg of which' 
he marched back into Egypt, and having led the conspirators into an island in 
the Nile, he there pent them up, till they all persihed of famine, or, to avoid it, 
had slain each other with their own sworcls. 

An. 364. Ptolemy PhUade^h. 21.] — Magas, as soon as he had removed the 
difficulties at home which called him thither, was a^n for renewing his 
designs upon Egypt; and for the carrying of them on with the better success,^ 
engaged Antiochus Soter, his father-in-law, to engage with him herein; and 
flie project concerted between them was, that Antiocnus should attack the ter- 

1 AtlwnciM, lib. 14. p. 030. 9 Btrabo, lib. 14. p. A4& Anthenioi. lfl>. 14. p. 090. Suidu in voce "Z^rmrnu 
a tetyr, 9. la 4 Paianniu ia Atticii. 5 Ibid. 
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ritories of Ptolemy on one side, and Magas on the other. But while Antiocfavf 
was providing an army for this purpose, Ptolemy, having full notice of what 
was intended, sent forces into ail the maritime provinces which were under the 
dominion of Antiochus; whereby having caused great ravages and devastations 
to be made in them, by this means he necessitated that prince to keep at home 
for the defence of his own territories, and Magas, without his assistance in the 
war thought not fit to move any ^irther in it. 

^n, 2a3. Ptolemy PkUadelpL 22.]— The next year after died Philetarus, the 
first founder of the kingdom of Pergamus,^ being eighty years old:' he was a 
eunuch, and served Docimus, who was one of the captains of Antigonus, and 
on his revolt from that prince to Lysimachus, passed with him into the same 
service; and Lysimachus finding him to have had 4 liberal education, and to be 
a person of great capacity, made him his treasurer, and thereon put the city of 
Pergamus into his hands, where, in a strong castle, his treasure was kept And 
here he served Lysimachus many years with great fidelity; but being particu- 
larly attached to the interest of Agathocles, the eldest son of Lysimachus, and 
therefore having expressed great grief at his death, which was brought about 
by the contrivance of Arsinoe, the daughter of King Ptolemy Soter (whom 
Lysimachus had married in his old age, as hath been already related,) he grew 
suspected to that lady; and finding thereon that designs were laid for his life 
also, he revolted from Lysimachus, and under the protection of Sdeucus, set 
up for himself: and, having converted the treasure of Lysimachus to his own 
use, among the distractions that after followed, first on the death of Lysimachus, 
and then on that of Seleucus, within seven months after, and the unsettled 
state of them that succeeded them, he managed his afiairs with that craft and 
subtlety that he secured himself in the possession of his castle, and all the 
country adjacent, for the term of twentjr years, and there founded a kingdom, 
which lasted for severol descents in his family after him, and was one of the 
most potent sovereignties in all Asia. He had, indeed, no children of his own» 
^ bemg a eunuch; but he had two brothers, Eumenes and Attains; the elder of 
which, Eumenes, had a son of the same name, who succeeded his new acquired 
kingdom, and reigned in it twenty-two years* This same year began the first 
Punic war between the Romans and Carthaginians, which lasted twenty^four 
years. • 

Toward the end of the same year died Antigonus of Socho,' who was presi- 
dent of the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, and the great master and teacher of the 
Jewish law in their prime diviniU^ school in thai city, and had been in both 
these offices, say the Jews, from the death of Simon the Just, who was of tiie 
last of those who were called the men of the great synagogue. These taught 
the scriptures only to the pe<^e. They who after succeeded, added the trs^- 
tions of the elders to the holy scriptures, and taught them both to their scholars, 
obliging them to the observance of the one as well as the other, as if both hfid 
equally proceeded from Mount Sinai. These were called the Tanaim, or Mish- 
nical doctors, for the reason already mentioned:^ and the first of them was this 
Antigonus of Socho, who being now dead, was succeeded by Joseph the son 
(^ Joazer, and Joseph the son of John* The first of these was Nasi, or the pre- 
sident of the Sanhedrin, and the other Ab-Beth-Din, or vice-president; and 
both jointly taught together in the chief divinity school at Jerusalem. 

hx the time of this Antigonus began the sect of the Sadducees, to the rise of 
which he gave the occasion; for having, in his lectures,^ often inculcated to his 
scholars, that they ought not to serve God in a servile manner with respect to 
the reward, but out of the filial love and fear only which they owed unto him. 
Sadoc and Baithus, two of his scholars, hearing this from him, inferred from 
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heaee, ftftt Ihere ^were no lewaida at all after this ]i£e; and therefore, sepanEtiiig 
fiom the school of their master, ihey taught that there was no resurrection nor 
^tate state, bat that all the rewards which God gave to those that served him 
were in this life only. And, many being perverted by th^m to this opinion, 
ib&y began that sect aincng ^ Jews, wh^, from the name of Sadoc, the first 
Ibunder of it, were called the Sadncees; who differed from Epicurus only in 
this, that although they denied a htare state, yet they allowed the power of 
Clod to create the worid, and his providence to govern it; whereas the Epicu- 
leans deny both the one and the other. A fuller account qi[ them and their 
tenets shaSl be hereafler given, in the place where I shall treat of aU those 
sects oi the Jews together, which arose among them between this time and that 
of our Sanour. 

Jin. 263. Pt€kmy PM&uk^ ^]— Nicomedes, long of Bithynia,' having 
boik a new dt^ in the place where Astachus hefore stood (which had been de- 
stroyed by Lysimaehas,) or veiy near it,* as others say, caused it from his own 
'naine to be called Nicomedia; of which place frequent mention is made in 
'Qke histories of the ktter Roman emperors, several (^ ^m having made it the 
seat of iiieir residence in the east 

Antiochus Soter, on lieuring of the dea& of Philetaems; thought to possess 
idinself of bis territones, whereon £umen«s marched with an army against 
Him in his defence, and h«nng encountered him near Saidis' overmrew him 
in battle, and thereby not only secured himself in the possession of what hb 
mcle had left him, but also augmented it by several new acquisitions. 

•/fpi. %1. Ptokmy Philad^h. 5i4.] — ^Antiochus, afl»r this defeat, returning to 
Antioch, there put to deadi one of his sons,* who had raised some disturbances 
in his absence, and made the oHier, who was named also Antiochus, king, and, 
H little after dying, left him in the sde possession of all his dominions. He 
was bom to him l>y Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius, who had been first 
his mother-in-law, and afterward his wife, as hath been already related. 

jfn. 960. Ptolemy PkUaddpk. 25.]— This Antiochus, on his first coming to the 
crown, had iot bis wife Laodice* his sister by the same fathen he afterward 
took the litie of TheUs, <x the Divine; and by this he is usually distinguished 
from the other kings of that name who reigned in Syria. It was first given him 
by the Milesians,' on his delivering them from the tyranny of Timarchus:^ fer 
tins Timarchus, being governor of Caria for Ptolemy Philadelphus (who at this 
time had, besides E^mt, Ccele-Syria, and Palestine,* the provinces of Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, in Lesser Asia,) rebelled atfunst him, and setting 
Tip lor himself fixed the chief seat of his tyranny at Mustus. The Milesians, 
to be freed from him, called in Antiochus, who having vanquished and riain 
Timarehus, was, for tiiis reason, honoured by them as a god, and had the title 
of Theus there given unto him; which was an im^ous flattery, the people <^ 
Aose times were frequently guilty of toward the princes then reigning: lor the 
Lemnians* had a little before consecrated his father and grandfather to be gods, 
and built temples to them; and the Smyinians did the same for Stratonice his 
moflier.'* 

In the beginning cA this king's reign lived Berosus, the famous Babylonish 
historian; fer he dedicated his history to him: so saith Tatian. His words are-«> 
" Berosus, the Babylonian, who was a jmest of Belus at Babylon, and lived 
in the time of Alexander, dedicated to Antiochus, who was the third afler him, 
his history, which he wrote in three books, of the aiiairs of the Chaldeans, and 
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the actions of their kings/' The third afler Alexander was certainly.Antiil- 
chus Theus: for Seleucus Nicator was the first, Antiochus Soter the second, 
and Antiochus Theus the third; and therefore, according to Tatian, it must be 
to him that this dedication was made. But it being also said by Tatian, that he 
lived in the time of Alexander, who died sixty-four years before the first year 
of Antiochus Theus, the age of the historian makes it necessary to place this 
dedication to Antiochus as early as possible, that is, in the first year of his reign. 
For, supposing Berosus to have been twenty at the death of Alexander, in 
whose time he is said to have lived, he must have been eighty^four in the first 
year of Antiochus Theus; and so great an age makes it probable he could not 
have lived long beyond it: and therefore below this year we cannot well place 
this dedication. And the account which Fliny^ gives us of this history, bring* 
down the ending of it to have been hereabout; for he saith that it contained 
astronomical observations for four hundred and eighty years. Learned men, 
with good reason,' be^ the computation of these four hundred and eighty 
years from the beginnmg of the era of Nabonassar, and the four hundred and 
eightieth year of that era ended about six years before Antiochus Theus began 
his reign. And that he should end his history at a term six years before he 
published it, is not hard to conceive, though perchance it might be deduced 
down to the death of Antiochus Soter, and the odd number be left out in the 
computation, it being usual in -the reckoning of such long sums to end them at 
a full number. Ailer the Macedonians had made themselves masters of Babylon, 
he learned from them the Greek language; and, passing from Babylon into 
Greece, first settied at Cos,' a place famous for the birth of Hippocrates, the 
father of physicians, and did there set up a school for the teaching of astrono- 
my and astrology; and afterward from Cos he went to Athens, where he grew 
«o famous for his astrological predictions, that they there erected to him in their 
^mnasium,* the public place of their exercises, a statue with a golden ton^e. 
Many noble fragments of his history are preserved by Josephus and Eusebius, 
which give great light to many passages in the scriptures of the Old Testament, 
and without which the series of the Babylonian kings could not have been well 
made out Of the counterfeit Berosus, published by Annius of Viterbo,^ I have 
already spoken, and therefore need not here again repeat it 

An, 259. Ptolemy PkUadelpk, 26.] — Ptolemy, being intent to advance tKe 
nches of his kingdom, contrived to bring all the trade of the east thai was by 
sea into it. It had hitherto been managed by the Tyrians, and they carried it 
on by sea to Elath, and from thence by the way of BJiinocorura to Tyre. These 
were both sea-port to«ms, Elath on the east side of the Red Sea, and Rhino- 
corura at the bottom of the Mediterranean, between Eg^pt and Palestine, near 
the mouth of that river which the scriptures call the nver of Egypt of both 
which places, and the trade carried on through them by the Tynans, I have 
already spoken in the first part of this history.* To draw this trade into £^l>t, 
Ptolemy contrived to build a city on the western side of the Red Sea» irom 
whence he might set out his shipping for the carrying of it on. But observing 
that the Red Sea toward the bottom of the gulf was of very difficult and dan- 
gerous navigation, by reason of its rocks and shelves/ he built his city at as 
great distance from that part of this sea as he* could, placing it almost as fiir 
down as the confines of Ethiopia, and called it Berenice, from the name of his 
mother. But that not having a good harbour, Myos Hormus, in the neighboui^ 
hood, was aflerward found to be a more convenient port; and therefore aU the 
wares of Arabia, India, Persia, and Ethiopia, being brought thither by sea, they 
were carried from thence, on camels' backs, to Coptus on the Nile, and from 
thence down that river to Alexandria, from whence they were dispersed all 
over the west, and the wares of the west were carried badk: th^ same way into 

1 Lib. 7. c. 56. 
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^le e&Qt; by which means the Tyriaas being deprived of this profitable traffic, 
it became thenceforth fixed at Alexandria; and this city from that time continued 
to be the prime mart of all the trade that was carried on between the east and 
the west for above seventeen hundred years after, till, a little abo?e two centu«> 
ries since, another passage from the west into those countries was found out by 
the way of the Cape of Good Hope. But the road from Coptus to the Red 
Sea being through deserts, where no water was to be had, nor any convenience 
of towns or houses for the lodging of passengers, Ptolemy, for the remedying 
4)C both these inconveniences,* drew a ditch firom Coptus, which carried the 
water of the Nile all along by that road, and built it on several inns, at such 
pvc^r distances, as to aflford eveiy night loggings and convenient refreshments, 
both for man and beast, to all that should pass that way. And, as he thus pro- 
jected to draw all the trade of the east and west into this kingdom, so he pro* 
vided a very great fleet for the protecting of it,* part of which he kept in the 
Bed Sea, and part in the Mediterranean. That in the Mediterranean alone was 
ve^ great, and some of the ships of it of a very unusual bigness: for he had 
in it two ships of thirty oars on a side,^ one of twenty oars, four of fourteen, 
two of twelve, fourteen of eleven, thirty oi nine, thirty-seven of seven, five of 
aix, seventeen of five; and of four oars and three oars of a side, he had double 
the number of ail these already mentioned; and he had, over and above, of the 
smaller sort of vessels a vast number. And by the strength of this fleet, he 
not only maintained and advanced the trade of his country, but also kept most 
of the maritime provinces of Lesser Asia,^ that is, Cilicia, Pampbylia, Lycia, 
end Caria, and also the Cydades, in thorough subjection to him as long as 
he lived. 

•^ 266. Ptolemy Pkilade^ 27.]— Magas, king of Cvrene and Libya, grow- 
ing old and infirm, expressed a desire of composing all differences with King 
Ptolemy his brother, and, in order hereto, purposed to marry his only daughter 
Berenice to King Ptolemy's eldest son,* and with her to give the inheritance of 
his kingdoms after him; which being accepted of by Ptdemy, peace was made 
between them on these tenns. 

.On. 257. Ptolemy PkOadefyL 28.]— But Magas, in the year following, died 
before the treaty was executed,' after he had reigned fifty years over Lybia and 
Oyrene,' fiom &e time that these provinces were first committed to his govern- 
ment, on 'the death of Ophelias. In the latter end of his life, he gave himself 
much to ease and luxury, eating and drinking beyond all temperance and mea- 
sure; whereon he grew so corpulent,' that at length he weighed himself down 
into the grave by tiie load of his own fat After his death, Apame his wife* 
^whom Justin calls Arsinoe,) setting herself very violentiy to. break the match 
contracted for her daughter with Uie son of King Ptolemy, as being agreed 
without her consent, sent into Macedon for Demetnus, the half-brother of King 
Antigonus Gonatus (for he was the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes,^^ by his last 
wife Ptolemais, the daughter of Ptolemy Soter,) promising him her daughter in 
marriage, and the Idngdoms of Libya and Cyrene with her.. This invitation 
soon brought Demetrius thither. But Apame, on his arrival, finding him a 
▼eiy beautiful young man, fell in love with him herself; which Demetnus com- 
plying with, ne^ected the young princess, and gave himself wholly up to this 
scandalous amour with the mother, and being hereon thoroughly possessed of 
her favour, in confidence of it, began to cany himself with great pride and in- 
solence, not only toward the princess, but also toward the ministers and soldiers 
that served her father; whereon they all conspired against him. And Berenice 
herself, having led die conspirators to the door of her mother's bedchamber, 
when he was there accompanjring with her, they fell upon him, and slew bijtn 
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in ber bed, notwitfastandiug she did all she could, by interposing her bqdy be«» 
tween him and the swords of the conspirators, to save him fnxn this assassina* 
tion. After this, Berenice went into Egypt, and there consummated the mai^ 
liage with the son of Kin^ Ptolemy which her father had contracted for her, 
and Apame was sent into Syria to King Antiochus Theus her brother. 

jfn. 266. Ptolemy Pfakdaph. 29.] — ^But (m her amval at his court, she ao ex* 
ai^rated him against King Ptdemy, as to engage him to enter into a war with 
bim, which lasted long,' and was earned on with great Yidence, to the very 
great damage ci King Antiochus, and at last administered the occasion of a 
cruel tragedy in his family, in which he himself perished, as will be hereafter 
related. 

Jlfu 295. PtolOny Phikddph. 30.]— For the carrying on of ibis war, Ptolemy 
employed bis lieutenants, without appearing in it himself, fay reason of the ten- 
der state of his health, which would not permit him to bear the hardships of a 
camp,' or the fatigues of a campaign. But Antiochus, being in the vigour of 
his youth, headed his armies himself, and drew after him aU the str^gth of 
Babylon and the east,' for the more vi^urous proaecuting of the war. But 
what were the successes of it on either side we have no account, tiuough want 
of their being recorded in history; only we may presume, there were no great 
advantages gotten, nor any sienal events lHt)Qgfat to pass, cm either side, because, 
if there had, they could not have escaped being told us, in an age when theie 
lived so many able historians and learned men to comzbitthem to writing. 

Jhi, 254. ^PMennf PAilads^ 31.]— But, amidst this war, Ptolemy did not 
omit his search for books for his library, and also for pictures and drawings 
which were the works of eminent artists. And for this Aratus, the fionous 
Bicyonian,^ being one of his agents in Greece, he so far gained his favour by • 
his service to him herein, that, on his^applying to him for his help toward the 
restoring of his city to liberty and peace, ne gave him for this purpose one hun- 
dred and fifty taints. The case was thus: — ^Aratus haviiig expelled Nioocles,* 
the tyrant of Sicyon, and brought back the exiles again to their city, great dis- 
turbances did there arise hereon about the restoration of their lands, which had 
like to have put all into confusion among them, by reason most of those lands 
had been transferred to other proprietors, and, by purchase and sale for valuable 
fsonsiderations, gone trough several hands before the exiles were restored, who 
thought it hard to be deprived of what they had paid for, and there being no 
other way iQ satisfy them, but by refunding their money again, for thn reason 
Aratus applied to King Ptc4emy, and, with the money he gave him, satisfied 
every body, and restored peace to Sicyon. 

^. 250. Ptohmy PkUad^h. 85.] — ^While Antiochus was carrying on the war 
in which he was engaged against King Ptolemy, there happened a great defec* 
tion from him in the eastern provinces of his empire; and, by reason of faia 
embarrassments in this war, he not being at leisure immediately to suppress it, 
the revolt at length grew to a head too hard for him to master, and this gave 
beginning to the Par£ian empire. The occasion of it was thus:— Agathodiea,^ 
who was governor of Parthia for King Antiochus, being sodomiticuW giiwn, 
fell in love with a beautiful youne man called Teridates, and attempted a force 
upon him for the gratifying of his unnatural lust. Whereupon Arsaces, tiie 
brother of the youSi, to rescue him from this violence, with some other of his 
fKends joining vrifli him, fell upon the governor, and slew him; and, afier that, 
drawing a company together after him for the vindication of the fiict, he, in a 
little time, while neglected by Antiochus, grew strong enough to expel the 
Macedonians out of die province, and there set up for himself. And about the 
same time TTieodotus revolted in Bactria,* and, fix>m being governor of that pro- 
vince, declared himself king of it. And that country having one thousand 
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dties IB it, ise gdt Aeai ail under ius dbedienGe; and, wU]« AntiociuiB delayed 
ie look ^at wiaj, by zeasoa of his watv irith Egypt, made himficlf too strong ia 
4bem to be afterwaid reduced; ivhich example being followed by othernations 
in tiipse parts, they all there genially revolted at the same time; and Antio- 
ehtts lost ahnost di those eastern provinces of his empire that lay beyond the 
Tigris. This happened, Justin tells usS while L. Manlius Vulso and M. Attilius 
Begultts weve oonsulfl at Some. 

This <ame year, on the death of ManMseh, hieh-priest of the Jews, Onias,* 
the second of that name, succeeded him ia his office. He was the son of Simon 
the Just; but, having been left aa infant at his fiither's death, Eleazer, the bro- 
ther <^ Simon, was ihea made high-priest in his stead; and he also dying be* 
Hare Oni&s was of an age capable fer'the executing (^ the office, Manasseh, the 
MMn of Jaddoa, and Uncle of Simon the Just, was called to it; and now, he be- 
ing dead, Onias came into the office. But being a man of « heavy temper, and 
a very swdid spirit, he behaved himadif veiy meanly in that station, to the en- 
dangenio^ of the whole Jewish state, by &e illness of his conduct; «8 will 
herealter be lebted in its proper place. 

wfo. ^249. Ptolemy PkHadeipL 36.]— The commotions and revolts whkh hap- 
pened in the east, making Antiochus weairy of his war. with King PtoLemy,' 
peace wns made between ffaem on the terms, that Antiochus, divorcing Liio- 
aiee, his former wile, should many Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy, and 
make tier his ^een instead of the other, and entail his crown uppn the male 
kwe of that maniage. And this agreement bein^ ratified on both sides, for the 
fyH performance of it, An^ochus put away Laodice, though she were his sister 
by the same father,* and he had two sons bom to him by her, and Ptolemy. 
canying his daughter to Pelusium, there put her on board his fleet, and sailed 
with her to Selucia, a sea*port town near the mouth of the Biver Orontes in 
Syria; wheteJbavizig met Antiochus, he delivered his daughter to him, and the 
marriage was celebrated with great solemmitv. And thus '' the king's daughter 
of the south came, and w^ married to the king of the north;'' and, by virtue 
ci that mairiage, '' an agreement was made between those two kings," accord- 
ing to the prophecy of me prophet Daniel, xi. 5, 6. For in that place, by the 
kine of the south, is meant the king ai Egypt, and by the king of the north, 
the kiag of Syria; and both are there so called in respect of Judea, which lying 
between these two countries, hath £g3rpt on the south, and Syria on the north. 
Fcrtbe fuller understanding of this prophecy, it is to be observed, that the holy 
prophet, after having spoken of Alexander the Great (ver. 3,) and of the four 
kings among whom his empire was divided (ver. 4,) confines the rest of his 
pn^ecy in that chapter to two of them only, that is, to the king <^ Egypt, and 
the kii^ of Syria; and first he begins with that king of Egypt who first reigned 
in that ooun^ sifter Alexander, that is, Ptolemy Soter, whom he calls king <^ 
the sooth, and saith of him that he should be strong. And that he was so, aU 
that write of him do stifficien% testify; iw he had under him Egypt, Libya, 
Gyrene, Arabia, Pidestiae, Cosk-Syria, most of the maritime provinces of Lesser 
Ajna, the island of Cyprus, sevehd of the isles of the ^£gean Sea, now called 
the Ardupehgo, and some cities also in Greece, as Sicyon, Corinth, and 
otheia* And Sien tiie prophet procee4eth to speak of another of the four suc- 
cessors (or princes, as he calls them) of Alexander, and he was Seleucus Nica- 
tor king of the north; ci 'whom he saith, that he '* should be strong above the 
kii^ of the south, and have great d(miinion also above him;" that is, greater 
&an the king of the south. And that he had so, appears from the laige territo- 
ries he was pccisessed of; for he had under him all the countries of the east, 
irom Mount Taurus to the River Indus, and several of the provinces of Lesser 
Asia, also from Mouiit Taurus to the iBgean Sea: and he had moreover added 
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to them, before his denth, Thrace and Macedon. And then, in the next place 
(ver. 6,) he telb us of ''the coming of the kin^s daughter of the south, after 
the ends>f several years, to the king of the norm, and the agreement, or treaty 
of peace, which should thereon be made between those two kipgs:" which 
plamly points out unto us this marriage of Berenice, daughter to Ptolemy Phi- 
fadelphus king of Egypt, with Antiooius Theus king of Syria, and the peace 
which was thereon made between them: for all this was exactly transacted ac- 
cording to what was predicted by the hdty prophet in this prophecy. After this 
the holy prophet proceeds, through the rest of the chapter, to foreshow all the 
other most remarkable events that were brought to pass in the transactions of 
the succeeding times of those two races of kings, till the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the great persecutor of the Jewish nation: all which I shall take 
notice of in the following series of this history, and apply them to the prophecy 
for the explication of it, as they come in my way. 

•dn. ^M8. Ptolemy PkUade^ 37.] — ^Ptolemy bein^ a curious collector of sta- 
tues, drawing, and pictures, that were the works of eminent artists, as well as 
of books, wlule he was in Syria the last year, saw there a statue of Diana, in 
one of her temples, which he was much taken with; and therefore, desiring it 
of Antiochus,^ carried it with him into Egypt But he had not been long re- 
turned thither, ere Arsinoe, falling sick, dreamed that Diana appeared to her, 
and told her, that the cause of her sickness was, that Ptolemy had taken away 
her statue from the temple where it had been consecrated to her. Whereon 
the statue was sent bacK again into Syria, and there replaced in the temple 
from whence it had been taken, and many gifts and oblations were added to 
appease the wrath of the goddess. But this did not at all help the sick queen; 
for she soon oiler died of the sickness she had languished under, and left Pto- 
lemy in great grief for her loss: for though she was much older than he, and 
past child-bearing when he married her, yet he doated on her to the last; and 
after her death, did all that he could lot her honour, calling several cities, 
which he had buUt, by her name, and erecting obelisks to her memory, and 
doing many other unusual things to express the great afiection and regard which 
he had for her: the most remarkable of which was, his attempting to erect a 
temple to her at Alexandria, in which it was projected to build a dome,* whose 
vault, being all arched with loadstone, should cause an imase of hers, made of 
eteel, there to hang in the air in the middle of the dome, by virtue of the at- 
tractive quality of the loadstones. This design was the contrivance of Dino- 
crates, a famous architect of those times: and when it was laid before King 
Ptolemy, he was so pleased with it, that the woric was fortltwith begun, under 
the direction of him that projected it. But whether it would take or no, never 
came to the trial; for both Ptolemy and the architect soon after dying, this 
put an end to the design; so that no experiment was made of what the load- 
stones could do in this case. It hath long ^ne current among many, that the 
body of Mahombt, after his death, being laid in an iron coffin, was thus hung 
in the air by virtue of loadstones in the roof of the room where it was reposited; 
but how fabulous this story is, I have already shown in the life of that impostor. 

^n. 247. Ptolemy PkUade^ 38.]— Ptolemy, after the deatii of Arsinoe, did 
not long survive hen for being originally of a tender constitution, and having^ 
farther weakened it by a luxurious indulgence,* he could not bear the approach 
of age, nor the grief of mind which he fell under on the loss of his beloved wife; 
but sinking away Hinder these burdens, died in his great climacteric, the sixty- 
third year of his life, after having reigned over Egypt thirty-ei^t years.* He 
left behind him two sons and a daughter, which he had by Arsinoe the daugh- 
ter of Lysimachus, his first wife. The eldest of the two sons was Ptolemy 
Euereetes, who reigned after him; the other was called Lysimadius, which 
was tne name of his maternal grandfather. He was put to death by his brother 

1 LilNiniua Ormt. si. S Pliniiu, Ub. 34. c. 14. 3 Atbencus, lib. 49. c. 10. 

4 Canon Ptoleowi Astronorai. 
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for some insurrection which he had made against him. The daughter was Be- 
renice, who was lately married to Antiochus Theus, king of Syria. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus having been a very learned prince,* and a great patron 
of learning, ^ well as a great collector of books, many of those who were emi- 
nent for any part of literature resorted to him from all parts, and partook of his 
favour and bounty. Seven celebrated poets* of that age are especially said to 
liave lived in his court; four of which, Theocritus, Callimachus, Lycophron, 
and Aratus, have of their works still remaining, and among these the first of 
them hath a whole Idyllium, and the second part of two hymns written in his 
praise.' Manetho, the Egyptian historian, dedicated his history to him, of 
which we have already spoken.^ And Zoilus, the snarling critic, came also to 
his court;* he had written against Homer,* whom all besides higbly valued and 
admired; and he had also criticised upon the works of other eminent writers in 
a very biting and detracting style; and from hence his name grew so infamous, 
that it was afterward given by way of reproach to all detractors; and camng 
ZoUus became a provervial expression of infamy upon all such. Although his 
eminency this way was so remarkable, that he excelled all men in it, yet this 
could not recommend him to King Ptolemy. How great soever his wit was he 
hated him for the bitterness and ill-nature of it, and therefore would give him 
nothing; and, for the same reason, having drawn on him the odium and aver- 
sion of all men, he at length died miserably; some say he was stoned, others 
that he was burned to death, and others that he was crucified by King Ptolemy 
for a crime he had committed deserving of that punishment. 

This king had also been a great builder of new cities, and many old ones he 
repaired, and gave new names to them; and particularly two of this last sort were 
in Palistine: for there he rebuilt, on the. west side of that country. Ace,' a fa- 
mous port on that coast; and, on the eastern side, that ancient city which is so 
often mentioned in scripture by the name of Rabbah of the children of Ammon. 
Ace he caBed, fix)m one of his names, Ptolemais, and Rabbah, from the other 
of his names,' Philadelphia. The former of these is still in being, and having 
recovered its old name, is called Aeon; by which it is often mentioned, and is 
of very famous note in the histories of the holy war. The Turks at present name 
it Acre.* And he left so many other monuments of his magnificence behind 
him, in cities, in temples, and in other public edifices built by him, that it 
afterward grew into a proverb, when any work was erected with more than or- 
dinary sumptuousness, to call it Philadelphian. 

But notwithstanding the great expense he must have been at in all this, he 
died possessed of vist riches; for although he had two great fleets," one in the 
Mediterranean, and the other in the Red Sea, and maintained constantly in pay 
an army of two hundred thousand foot, and forty thousand horse, and had also 
three hundred elephants, and hvo thousand armed chariots, besides arms in his 
magazines for three hundred thousand men more, and all other necessaiy im- 
plements and engines for war, yet he left in his treasury seven hundred and 
forty thousand Egyptian talents in ready money, which being reduced to our 
money, makes a prodigious sum: for every Egyptian talent contained seven 
thousand five hundred Attic drachms," which is one thousand five hundred 
drachms more than an Attic talent. This shows how vast his revenues must 
have been, which he had the art to make the most of: for it is Appian's cha- 
racter of him,** that, as he was the most splendid and magnificent of all the 
kings of his time in the laying out of his money, so was he of all the most in- 
tent and skilful in the gathering of it in. 

1 Atbencas. lib. 13. c. 10. Btrabo.lib. 17. p. 780. S Vide VoBsiam de Hiatoricii Graeii Ub. I.e. 18. 

3 In byrono in Jovein et in byrono In Delum. A Fart 1, book 7, under tbo year 350. 

5 Vitfttviuf in Prseratione ad libruin 7. Architecture auie. 

ft Deeo Tide Voniani de Hiitoricia Grccislib. 1. c. 15. 7 Vide Relandi Palestinam Illofltratam. 

8 I1]U. 9 See Sandy's Thevenot, and other travellan. 
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U Vide Bamardumde Mensaria et Ponderibus Aatiquorum, p. 186. 
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An. 246,.PioL Euergetes 1.]— ^Antiochus Theus, as soon as he heard of the 
death of King Ptc^my Philadelphus, his father-in-laW| removed Berenice^ from 
his bed, and again recalled unto him Laodice and her children*^ But she know* 
ing the unsteady and fickle humour of Antiochus, and therefore fearing that he 
might, upon as light change of mind, again recall Berenice, as he* had her, re* 
solved to make use of the present opportunity to secure the succession of her son* 
For, by the late treaty with Ptotemy, her children were to be disinherited, and 
the crown to be settled on the children which Berenice should bear unto him; 
and she already had one son by him. For the effecting of this design, she pro- 
cured Antiochus to be poisoned by his servants,* and then, on his death, did 
put one Artemon, that was very much like#him, into his bed, to personate him 
as sick, till she should have brought her matters to bear, who actii^ his part 
well, the death of the king was not known, till by orders foiled in his name,, 
her eldest son by him, Seleucus Callinicus, was secured oi the succession; and 
then, the death of the king being publicly declared, Seleucus ascended the 
throne without an^ opposition, and sat in it twenty years. But Laodice not 
thinking him safe m tne possession which he had thus taken of it, as long as 
Berenice and her son lived,' designs were laid to cut diem both off, which Be* - 
renice being informed of, she fled with her son to Daphne, and there shut hei^ 
§elf up in me asylum which was built in that place by Seleucus Nicator. But 
she being circumvented by the fraud of those who, by the amraintment of Lao- 
dice, did there besiege her, first her son, and afterward she herself, were villa* 
nously slain, with all the Egyptian attendants that came with him. And hereby 
was exactly fulfilled what was foretold by the prophet Daniel concerning this 
marriage (ch. xi. ver. 6,) that is, that *' Neither he (that is, Antiochus king of 
the ncurth) nor she (that is, Berenice, daughter of Ptdemy king of the tovth) 
should continue in their power, but that he (that is, Kin^ Antiochus) should 
fall, and that she (that is, Berenice,) being deprived of him that strengthened 
her (that is, of her father who died a litSe before,) should be given up with 
those that brought her (that is, that came with her out of Egypt,) and her son,* 
whom she brought forth to be cut off and destroyed." And so it happened to 
them all, in the manner as I have related. 

While Berenice continued shut up and bemeged in Daphne,' the cities of 
Lesser Asia, hearing of her distress, commisserated her case, and immediately, 
by a joint association, sent an army toward Antioch for her relief and Ptolemy 
Euergetes,' her brother, hastened thither wiUi a greater force out of Egypt for 
the same purpose. But both Berenice and her son were cut off before either 
of them could arrive for their help: whereon both armies turning their desire 
of saving the queen and her son into a ra^e for the reven^ng of their death, 
ihe Asian forces joined the Er^an for me effecting of it, and Ptolemy, at 
the head of hoAh, carried all before him; for he not only slew Laodice, but alao 
made himself master of all Syria and Cilicia,^ and then passing the Euphrates, 
brought all under him as &r as Babylon, and the River Tigris, and would have 
subjugated to him all the other provinces of the Syrian empire, but that a se- 
dition arising in Egjrpt during nis absence called him back to suppress it* 
And therefore, having appointed Antiochus and Xantippus,* two of his generals, 
the former of them to command the provinces he had taken on the west side 
of Mount Taurus, and the other to command the provinces he had taken on 
the east side of it, he marched back into Effypt, carrying with him vast trea- 
sures, which he had gotten toother, in the plunder of the conquered provinces: 
for he brought from mence with him forty thousand talents of silver,^^ a vast 
number of precious vessels of silver and gold, and images also to the number 
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of two thousand five hundred, among which were many of the Egyptian idoU^ 
which Cambyses, on his conquering Egypt, had earned thence into Pei^a 
These Ptolemy having restored to their former temples, on his return from this 
e^qpedition, he thereby much endeared himself to his people; for the £g3rptian9 
being then of all nations the most bigoted to their idolatrous worship, they 
h^^h^ valued this action of their kin^ in thus bringing back their gods again 
to them. And in acknowledgment hereof it was, that he had the name of 
Eoergetes (t. e. the Benefactor} given unto him by them. And aJl this hap- 
pened exactly as it was foretold by the prophet Daniel (chap. xi. 7 — 9.) For 
uk that prophecy he tells us, that, after the king's daughter of the south should, 
widi her son and her attendants, be cut off, and he that strengthened her in 
thooe times, that is, her father, who was her chief support, should be dead, 
'' there should one arise out of a branch of her roots in his estate," that is, 
Ptolemy Eueigetes, who springing from the same root with her, as being her 
brother, did stand up in the estate of Ptolemy Philadelphus his father, whom 
he succeeded in bis Kingdom; and that '' he should come with an army, and 
enter into the fortress of the king of the north, and prevail against him, and 
ahould cany captive into £gypt the gods of the Syrians, with their princ^es, 
and with their precious vessels of silver and gdd; and so should come, and 
tetum again into his own kingdom*'' And how exactly all this was fulfilled, 
what is above related doth sufficiently show, it is said also in the same pro- 
phecy (ver. 8,) " That the king of the south, on his return into his kingdom, 
should continue more years than the king of the north:" and so it happened; 
fcr Ptolemy Euergetes outlived Seleucus Gallinicus four yean, as will be here- 
after diown. 

When Ptdemy Euergetes went on this expedition into Syria,* Berenice his 
queen, out of the tender love she had for him, being much concerned, because 
a£ the danger which she feared he might be exposed to in this war, made a 
vow of consecrating her hair (in the fineness of which, it seems, the chief oi 
her beauty consisted,) in case he returned aeain safe and unhurt; and there- 
fofe, on lus coming back again with safety and full success, for the fulfilling of 
her vow, she cut off her hair, and offered it u^ in the temple which Ptcdemy 
Philadelphus had built to his beloved wife Arsmoe, on the promontory df Ze- 
phyiium in Cyprus, bv the name of the Zephyrian Venus. But there, a litfle 
afler, the consecrated hair being lost, (x perchance contemptuously fiung away 
by the priests, and Ptolemy being much offended at it, Coikhi of Samos, a flat- 
tering mathematician then at Alexandria, to salve up the matter, and also to in- 
mtiate himself with the king, gave out that this hair was catched up into 
heaven; and he there showed seven stars near the tail of the lion, not till then 
taken within any constellatioa, which he said were the queen's consecrated 
hain which conceit of his, other flattering astronomers following with the same 
view, or perchance not daring to say otherwise, hcince Coma Berenices, i. e, 
the hair of Berenice, became one of the constellations, and is so to this day. 
Callimachus the poet, who, as I have before shown, lived in those times, maae 
a hymn upon this hair of Queen Berenice, a translation of which being made 
by Catullus, is still extant among his poetical works. 

On King Ptolemy Eueigete's return from this expedition,* he took Jerusalem 
in his w^, and there, by many sacrifices to the God of Israel, paid his acknow- 
ledgements for the victories he had obtained over the king of^ Syria, choosing 
rather to ofler up his thanks to him, than to the gods of Egypt for them: the 
reason of which very probably might be, that, being shown the prophecies of 
Daniel ccmceming them, he inferred firom thence, that he owed them only to 
that God whose prophet had so fully predicted them. 

jltL 245. Fid. Euergetes 2.] — As soon as Ptolemy was returned into Egyot^ 
Seleucus prepared a great fleet on the coasts of Syria,' for the reducing of the 
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revolted cities of Asia. But he was no sooner put to sea, but, meeting with » 
very violent storm, he lost all his ships in it, scarce any thing remaining of so 
great a preparation, besides himself, and some few of his followers, that escaped 
naked with him, to land from this calamitous wreck. But this blgw, how ter- 
rible soever it might at first appear, by a strange turn of affairs, did all, in the 
result, prove to his advantage: for the revolted cities of Asia (who, out of the 
abhorence they had of him for the murder of Berenice and her sonj had gone 
over to Ptolemy,) on their hearing of this great loss, thinking that murder to be 
sufficiently revenged by it, took compassion of him, and returned again to him. 

«^n. 244. PtoL Euergetes 3.] — By which fortunate revolution, being again re- 
stored to the best part of his dominions, he prepared a great army against Ptol* 
emy for the recovering of the rest^ But in this attempt he had no better suc- 
cess than in the former: for, being overthrown in battle by Ptolemy, he lost the 
greatest part of his army, and escaped to Antioch from wis misadventure with 
as few of his followers as firom the former, whereon, for the restoration of his 
broken afiairs, he invited Antiochus his brother to join him with his forces, 
promising him all the provinces in Lesser Asia, that belonged to the Syrian 
empire on this condition. He was then at the head of an army in those pro- 
vinces; and although then he was but fourteen years old, yet being of a foi^ 
ward and very aspirins spirit, or else, as is most probable, being conducted by 
others who were of this temper, he readily accepted of the proposal, and ac- 
cordingly prepared for the accomplishing of it; but not so much out of a de- 
sign of saving any part of the empire to his brother, as to gun it all to himself; 
for he was a veiy rapacious and greedy disposition, laying his hands on all that 
he could get, right or wrong; whereon they called him Hieraz, that is, the hawk, 
because that bird flies at aJl that comes in his way, and takes every thing for 
prev that it can lay its talons upon. 

Afler this second blow received by Seleucus,* the cities of Smyrna and Mag^ 
nesia in Lesser Asia, out of the auction which they bore unto him, entered 
into a league to join all their power and strength for the support of his interest 
and royal majesty; which they caused to be engraven on a large column of 
marble. This very marble column is now standing in the theatre yard at Ox- 
ford, with the said league engraven on it in Greek capital letters, still veiy legi- 
ble; from whence it was published by me among the Marmora Oxoniensia 
about forty years since. It was brought out of Asia by Thomas, Earl of Arun- 
del, in the beginning of the reign of Kiiig Charles I. and was given, with other 
mu^les, to the University of Oxford, by Heniy, Duke of Norfolk, his grandson, 
in the reign of King Charles 11. 

jJn, 243. PtoL Euergetes 4.] — Ptolemy, on his hearing that Antiochus was 
preparing to join Seleucus against him, that he might not have to do with both 
at the same time, came to agreement with Seleucus;' and a peace was conclu- 
ded between them for ten yeara. 

*dn. 242. PtoL Euergetes 5.] — However, Antiochus desisted not from his pre- 
parations, which Seleucus now understanding to be made against himself, 
marched over Mount Taurus to suppress him.^ The pretence for the war on 
Antiochus' s part was the promise that Seleucus had made him of all his pro- 
vinces in Lesser Asia for his assistance against Ptolemy. But Seleucus being 
delivered from that war without his assistance, thought himself not obliged to 
any thing by that promise. But Antiochus persisting in his demand, and the 
other in his refusal, this brought the controversy to the decision of a battie be- 
tween them. It was fought near Ancyra in Lesser Asia;* in which Seleucus 
being overthrown, hardly escaped with his life; and it fared very litUe better 
with Antiochus: for having won this victory chiefly by the assistance of the 
Gralatians, or Gauls of Asia, whom he had hired into his service, these barba- 

1 Jiiftin. lib. 97. c S. S Marmora Oxonfennia, p. 5, 6, &c. 3 Juatin, lib. 27. c 8. 
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nans, on a rumour spread that Selencus was fdain in the battle, plotted the 
death of the other brother also, reckoning that, in case both were cut off, all 
Asia would be theirs; whereon Antiochus, having no other way to save him- 
self, redeemed his life, by giving them all the treasure he had for the ransom of it* 

Eumenes, king of Fergamus,' making his advantage of these divisions, 
inarched against Antiochus and ihe Gauls witli all his forces, purposing to sup- 
press them both at once. This forced Antiochus to a new treaty with the 
Gauls; wherein he was ccmtent instead of being their master, to become their 
confederate, for the mutual defence of both; but Eumenes falling on them b^ 
fore they could recruit themselves after the losses sustained in the late batde at 
Ancyra, had an easy victory over both, and thereon overran all Lesser Asia. 

M. ^L JHoL EuergeUs 6.] — Eumenes, after this victory, giving; himself up 
to much drinking, died in the excess of it,' after he had reigned twenty-two- 
yean. He having no children of his own, was succeeded in his kingdom by his 
oousin-german Attains, the son of Attalus, his father's younger brother; who 
being a wise and valiant prince,^ maintained himself in the acquisitions of his 
funily; and, having wholly subdued the Gauls, he found himself so firmly es* 
taUished in his dominions by it, that he thenceforth openly assumed the title 
of king; for his predecessors, though they had the thing, yet abstained from the 
name. Attalus was the first of that family that took it, upon the occasion that 
I have mentkmed; and it was enjoyed by his posterity, with the dominions be* 
longing to it, to the third generation after him. 

Whue Eumenes, and Attalus after him, thus curtailed the Sjrrian empire on 
the west side, Theodotus and Arsaces did the same on the east. For it being 
reported, that Seleucus had been slain in the batde of Ancyra, Arsaces, think- 
ing this an opportunity for him to enlarge himself, seized on Hyrcania, and 
addine that to Parthia, established his kin^om over both: and a litde after, 
Theo£)ttt8 dying, he made a league with his son of the same name, who suc- 
ceeded him in Bactria, for their mutual defence, and thereby. they both strength- 
ened diemselves in the possession of what they had gotten. But, notwithstand- 
ing all this,* the two brothers still went on with their wars against each other, 
without regarding that, while they were thus contending between themselves 
for their famer s empire, they lost it by piecemeals to others, who were enemies 
to both. 

This war in the coarse of it was at length carried into Mesopotamia;' and 
then most likely happened the battle in Babylonia, which Judas Maccabeus 
makes mention of in hi» speech to his army (S Maccab. viii. 20,) in which he 
saith eight thousand of the Babylonish Jews, joined with four thousand Mace- 
donians, vanquished the Gralatians, and slew of their army one hundred and 
tvrenty thousand men. For Babylonia, or the province of Babylon, was a part 
of Mesopotamia, and Antiochus Hierax haid the Galatians in confederacy with 
him; and at this time they are said to have come in such great swarms into the 
east,* as to fill all Asia with their numbers; and that they did usually let them- 
selves to hire in all wars, which in those times the eastern kings had one with 
another, these princes thinking themselves best strengthened for victory when 
they had most of them in their armies; and that this Antiochus was assisted by 
them in this war, hath been already said. 

•^n. 240. PtoL Euergetes 7.] — ^But whether it were by this, or some other 
victory, Seleucus had at length the advantage in this war, so that Antiochus, 
being vanquished and broken,' was forced to shift from place to place with the 

1 JiiPtin. lib. 37. c 3. He there calli him king of BHhynia by mistake; for there was no king of Btthynis 
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few remains of his baffled party, till at last being driven oat of Mesopotaxnta, and- 
finding no other place where he could be safe within the Svrian empiie, he fled 
to Ariarathes kine of Cappadocia, whose daughter he had mairied. But tittt 
king, notwithstandiug the alliance and affinity he had contracted with him, 
soon growing weary of maintaining an exile, who could brin^ no advatt^ to 
him, ordered him to be cut off. But while measures were twng for the ex« 
ecuting hereof, Antiochus, getting notice of the design, escaped from hence 
into Egypt, choosing rather to put himself into the hands of Ptolemy, the pro* 
fessed enemy of his family, than trust himself upon any terms with his bnoUier, 
whom he was conscious he had so much offended: and he fared not at all the 
better for it; for, as soon as he arrived in Egjrpt, Ptolemy caused hirn^to b^. 
clapped up in safe custody, in which he loBpt him confined several yearsj^tili at 
length having broken out of prison, by the assistance of a courttzan, whom he 
was familiar with, as he was making his escape out of £gypt, he fell 9mxmg 
thieves and was slain by them. 

jSn. 23^ PtoL Euergdes 8.]-— In the interim King Ptolemy Euer^tea enioy** 
ing full peace, Allied himsehf to the cultivating of learning in his Idngjm, 
and the enlarging of his father's library at Alexandria, with Si manner of books, 
for the service of this design. The method which he took for the ooUecting of 
them hath been already mentioned;' and the care of an able library-keeper be- 
ing veiy necessanr, both for the makine of a good choice of hooka in tae col- 
lection, and also mr the preserving of &em for the use. intended, on the death 
<if Zenodotus, who from the time of Ptolemy Soter,' the grandfather of the pre- 
sent king, had the keeping of the royal library at Alesnndria, Euefsetea in- ^ 
yited Eratosthenes from A&ens* (where he was in great reputation for hia learn- 
ing) to take this chai]^e upon him. He was, by his birth, a Cyrenian, and had 
been scholar to Calhmacnus his countryman, and was a person of universal 
knowledge, and is often quoted as such by Fdny, Strabo, and othenk And 
therefore they are mistaken, who, finding nim called Bela (i e. the seeond,)- 
think he had that name to denote him a second-rate man among the learned. 
By that appellation wis meant no more, than that he was the second libiaiy- 
keeper of the royal hbrary of Alexandria after the first founding of it* As to 
his skill in all manner of learning, he was second to none of his time,* as the 
many books he wrote did then sufficiently make appear, though not now extant 
That which at present we are most beholden to him for, is a catatogne which 
he hath given us of all the kings that reined at Thebes in ^Bs3T^> ^^ ^ 
years of their reigns from Menes, or Mtsrami, who first plantea figjiit, aO^. 
the flood, down to the time oi the TnAan war. It contains a series or tbir^- 
eight kings reignii^ in a direct line of succeaaioiL one afler the other; and ia 
stiU extant in Syncellus.' Our learned countryman, Sir John Maiahaai/ h«tb 
made good use of it in settling the Egyptian chraaology. It is one of the no- 
blest and most venerable monuments of antiquity that is now extant; for it vra^ 
extracted out of ^e ancientest records of that country at the commsdod of Ptole- 
my Euergetes;^ and there is nothing in profane history that begins higher. It 
is probsd>le this extract was made to supply the defect of MsLuemo, whose cata- 
logue of the Theban kings in Egypt dodi not be^ but where this of ErfitiM- 
thenes ends. 

^n. 396. PtoL Euergdea 11.] — Seleucus, being delivered from the trouble 
created him by his brother, and having repaired the disorders at home which 
that war had occasioned,' mai-ched eastward to reduce those that had revolted 
from him in those parts. But he had very lame success in this undertaking: 

1 PartS, book 1, under the year 884. 2 Snidas in ZiroJarec 3 Suidas in »A»«a.x«.ioc et 'lf«Ter$tM«. 

4 Marcianuf Heraeliotes, who lellt ub of thl« name given to Eratotthenes, saUh, he was called so by the 
president of the mufeum at Alexandria, which is a manifeat argument, that he wae eaUed m only in reapeet 
of the office which he bore In that mueeuin. in beinf the lecond library-keeper of the library belonginf to It In 
sneoeflaion after Zenodotue, who wa« the first. ^ 

5 Da libris ah eo seripUa, vide Vouiuni do Historicia Grttcia, lib. t. c. 17. • A paaina 91. ad pMincm 1#T. 
7 In Cnnon* Chwiuo^ 8 Syncelloa, pw 9L 147. 9 Joatin. lib. 41. c. 47 
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f&t Aiwees, Itefing ttofW had « long time aHowed iim to settle hhaatM ia fail 
tMUip9lioa0, and niade hifibMlf too strong in them to be agam easilj diaposcess- 
ed; and ihtrekfte Seleocus^ having in Taai attempted it in this e^pedidon, was 
fMrced to vetom with baffle and disappointment Perchance a longer stay in 
ftdse pattB might haire opened him a way to better success: but, some commo^ 
tiotts arising at hottit during his absence/ he was forced to suj^ress them. In 
tile interim Arsaces made use of the ftirther reipite hereby given him so to 
strengthen and establish himself in his usuipea domimofis, that he became 
superior to all attempts that were afterward made to distuib him. 

An. 990. Fol EuergHm IT^'-'However, Seleucus, as soon as he had leisure 
fipom his oflier aflairs, made a second e^dition against him; but with much 
wone success than he had in the fcHtner: for his usind ill fortune here pursuing 
him, he was not only overthrown by Arsaces in a gieat batde, but was also 
himself taken prisoner in it.' The day on wfaidi Ar^ces gained this victory, 
was l(Hig after annuallv observed by the Parthians with great sdemnity,' as be- 
ing, in wir opinion, th^ fint day of their freedom; whereas hi truth it was the 
first of their riaveiy; for there Was never anv greater tyranny in the woriid^ 
ten that of Ae Paffthian ieings, under iniiich they thencefortii feU. The Msr 
cedonian yoAce would have been much easier to them, had the^ still continued 
under it From this time Arsaces took on him tiie tifle of kmg, and founded 
^M empire in the east, which afterward grew up to be so great and powerful, 
a9 to become a terror even to the Romans, who were a terror to all else. From 
him afi that migned after him in that empire,^ in honour of him, took thd name 
df Anaces, in the same manner as aH the kings of Egypt after Pbdemy Soter 
took the name of Ptolemy, as long as those of his race oontiBued to leign in 
nai cocmiry. 

Jhi. 9M. Ptol Euergttes 21.]-«^ias* the high-priest of the Jewa at Jerusa^ 
lem growing very old, and increasing in covetousness with ^is age, and being 
abo a Veiy weak and inconsiderate man, neglected to pay Kins Rolemy Euer- 
^etes the usual trilmto of twen^ talents, which had constant^ been paid by 
tne fbrmer high-priests his predeoessors, as ^e stated tribute aanuailv due to 
the kings of Egypt ftdkn diem. And the an^ars now growing high, the king 
sent Atiienion, one tif his court, to Jerusalem, to demand ctf the Jews the 
money, and to require full pa3rment of it forthwi^ to be made; thieateninr, 
that in case this were not immediately complied with, he would send his sol- 
diefs to ^spossess them of their covmtry, and divide it among tbem. On Hm 
arrival of Athenion at Jerusalem with this medmge, the whole city was put into 
a great firight, as not knovnng what course to take for the appeseing of the 
king^s wrath, ^si^ ti»e delivering of themselves itom (he danger that was threat- 
eikid. At this time there Was a young man of rreat repuibation among the 
Je^s" for his prudence, iustice, and sancti^ of life, called Joseph, who was 
neariy related to Onias; for he was the son of Tobias, a prime man of that na- 
tion, by a sister of his, Joseph being absent at his seat in the oountiy, when 
tills measenger came to Jerusalem, his itfofher took care to send him an account 
of what had happened; whereon coming immediately to Jerusalem, he veiy 
severely upbraided his uncle with his ill management of the pubhc interest of 
the people, as thus, for the saving of his money, to expose them to sudi danger 
(for m those times the high-priest was Ae chief governor in all fee temporal 
afihiTs, as well as the ecclesiastic^, of that nation:) and < he further told him. 
that things being brought to this pass by his ill conduct, there was no odier way 
to be tidren for the remedy, but for him to go to the Egyptian court, and there 
endeavour, by his application to the king, to make up the matter. But Onias, 

1 Jmtiii. Hb. 41. e. 4, 5. 

8 AljMncas, lib. 4. c 13. That it wu in • Moond expedition that Seleacua wa« taken priaoner by Arsaces, 
appears fk-on this, that Justin tells ni he returned frAmthe flni eipedition to quell insurrections at home* 
meed there Hftiaat Mm in hie ahseifee,Tni. 41. c. 5. 

3 Justin, lib. 41. e. 4. 4 Uiid. c. 5. 5 Jowpliai Antiii. lib. IS. c. 5. 
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by the dulness of his temper, as -well as by his age, wanting vigour for such an 
undertaking, utterly dechned it, telling his nephew, that he would quit bis 
station both in church and state, rather than put himself upon that journey; 
whereon Josej^ desired that the matter might be committed to him, and he 
would go to the king in his stead: which Onias readily consenting to, Joseph 
went up into the temple, and there called together the people (for the outer 
court 01 the temple was the usual place for the assembling of the people on all 
occasions,) and acquainted them of his having undertaken by the appointment 
of Onias, to go ambassador from them to the long on their behalf; and if they 
thought fit to approve hereof, he desired them no longer to disturb themselves 
with fears; for he doubted not, but that, on his access to the king, he should be 
able to set all right again with him. At which the people much rejoicing, gave 
him great thanlu for what he had proposed to do tor them, and earnestly de- 
sired him to proceed in it Hereon he immediately went to find out Athenion^ 
and, having gotten him to his house, and there entertained him, as long as he 
tarried at Jerusalem, with a very kind and splendid hospitality, aiMi having 
also, at his departure, presented him with several very valuable gifts, he sent 
him away fuUy engaged to make as fair a representation to the king as the 
case womd bear, and at the same time assured him, that he would forth- 
with follo^r after him to the Egyptian court, there to give the king full sa- 
tisfaction as to the matter which he had sent him about. Athenion returned 
to Alexandria exceedingly well pleased with the kind and obliging enter- 
tainment which he had from Joseph, and so much taken vdth the prudent 
behaviour and noble deportment wmch he observed in him, that on his making 
his report to the long of his embassy, and his telling him of the intentions 
of Joseph, the high-priest's nephew, speedily to attend him, for the ^ving 
of him full satia&ction, he took occasion to set forth his character with so 
great advantage, \i made the king very desirous of seeing him, and fully 
prepared to receive him with all manner of favour and respects. As soon 
as the ambassador was gone from Jerusalem, Joseph, having taken up of the 
bankers of Samaria twenty thousand drachms, which amounted to about seven 
hundred pounds of our money, and thereby provided himself with an equipage 
to appear at the Egyptian court, he set out for Alexandria, and having on the 
way thither chanced on the road to fall in with several of the chief nobility of 
Ccele-Sjrria and Phcenicia, who were travelling to the same place, he jomed 
company with them in the remaining part of the journey. Their business 
thither was to farm of the king his revenues of those provinces, and having 
provided themselves with veiy splendid equipages, to make the better appear- 
ance at Ptolemy's court, they laughed at Joseph for the meanness of his, and 
made it the subject of their sport for the most part of the way as they went 
Joseph bore all this with patience, but, in the meantime, accurately observing 
the discourse which they had with each other about their business, he got there- 
by such an insight into it, as put him in a condition to laugh at them ever afler. 
On their arrival at Alexandria, they found the king was gone to Memphis: Jo 
seph alone hastened thither after him, and had the good fortune to meet him 
on the road returning to Alexandria, while Athenion was with him and his 
queen in the same chariot As soon as Athenion had espied him, he pointed 
him out to the king, telling him, that this was the young man, Onias's nephew, 
of whom he had spoken so much to him. Whereon me king called mm to 
him, and took him into his chariot; and, having talked to him of the ill usage 
of Onias toward him, in not paying him his tribute, Joseph excused his uncle, 
by reason of his age and weakness, in so handsome a manner, as not only 
satisfied the king, but also raised in him so good an opinion of the advocate, 
that he took him into his particular favour, and, on his arrival at Alexandria, 
ordered him to be lodged in the palace, and to be there maintained at his own 
table. And Joseph afterward did him that service, as made him sufiicient re- 
compense for it: for when the day w:as come, whereon the king used annuall^r 
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fo let to £mxi the revenues of the several provinces of his empire, and they 
were set up in their order, hy way of auction, for the highest bidder; and the 
highest which the Syrians and Phosnicians, who had been Joseph's fellow-tra- 
vdlen into Egypt, would bid for the provinces of Ccele-Syria, FhcBnicia, Judea, 
and Samaria, amounted to no more than eight thousand talents, Joseph know- 
ing, bom the discourse which they had with each other on the road while he 
travelled with them, that thev were worth more than twice as much, blamed 
them for beating down the king's revenues to so low a price, and offered upon 
^em double as much, bidding sixteen thousand talents for those provinces over 
and above the forfeitures: for he proposed to give so much for the ordinary re* 
Tenues only, and to return all the forfeitures besides into the king's treasuiy, 
which used before to belong to the fanners. Ptolemy liked very well the ad- 
vancing of his revenues by so large an au^entation; but, doubting the ability of 
the bidder to make |ood his proposal, asked him, what security he would give him 
for it? Joseph very &cetiously replied, that he would give him the security of per- 
sons beyond all exception; and, when bid to name them, he named the king and 
queen to be bound to each other for the faithful performance of what he under- 
took: the kingy laughing at the pleasantness of the answer, was so taken with 
it, that he trusted him upon his own word, without any other securities. Where* 
<m Joseph, having borrowed five hundred talents at Alexandria, and satisfied 
the king as to his uncle's arrears, was admitted to the trust of being the king's 
receiver-general of all his revenues in the provinces above mentioned; and 
having received a guard of two thousand men, at his desire, for the supporting 
d him in the execution of his office, he immediately left Alexandria to enter 
CO it On his arrival at Askelon, and there demanding the king's duties, they 
not ooly refused payment, but also afironted him with rude and opprobious lan- 
fi;uage; whereon, naving commanded his soldiers to take up tprenty of the ring- 
fea&rs, he executed exemplary justice upon them, and sent their forfeited es- 
tates to the king, amounting to one thousand talents; and he having done the 
Hke at Scythopolis, another city in F^estine, where he was resisted in the same 
manner, the example which he made of these two places so terrified all the 
rest, that, after this, every where else the gates were opened to him, and all 
paid him the king's dues without any more refusal or opposition: of which he 
naving given the king a full account, the prudence and steadiness of his con- 
duct met with such morough approbation, that he continued in this office under 
Ptolemy Euergetes, and Ptolemy Philopator, his son, twenty-two years, till 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, the son of Philopator, lost those provinces to Antiochus the 
Great, king of Sjrria, in the first year of his reien: for there I place the end of 
the twenty-two years which Josephus assigns him for his continuance in this 
office, and not in the end of his hfe, as most others do. For the same Josephus 
tcUs us, that he was a young man when he first undertook it;* and, in another 
place, that he was veiy old ^hen he sent Hyrcanus his son into Egypt,* which 
was some time before nis deatii. But twenty-two years was too short a time 
from being young to grow very old; for, supposing him to have been thirty 
when he first became tax-gatherer for the long of Egypt in Syria and Palestine,, 
twenty-two more would make him but fifty-two; and he could not be said to be- 
old at that age, and much less at any time before it Coele-Svria and Palestine' 
had been agam restored to Ptolemy Epiphanes, on his manymg Cleopatra, the 
daughter of Antiochus the Great; and after that it was that Joseph, having been 
again restored to his office of tax-gatherer in those provinces, sent Hyrcanus 
into Eg3rpt to congratulate the king on Ae birth of his eldest son, he being then 
too old, as Josephus tells us,' to go himself. Allowing the twenty-two years of 
Joseph's office of tax-gatherer in Ccsle-Syria and Palestine, for tiie king of Egypt, 
to end on Antiochus's taking those provinces from Ptolemy Epiphanes, and 

1 J<MeiAaa*i words are, that he then wai v«e( fttv irt mw ^K^*^mf. Antiq. lib. 13. e. 4. 
S Being hindered, nlth Jotepbiu, flrom coing himself into Egypt on that occadon, v* >"^(i ^ ^ vft99mm 
if hii okf age. Antiq. ibid. 3 Antiq. lib. 13. c. 4. 
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ftat, on their being again restored to him, Joseph was again restored to his offices ; 
and died in it, about the beginning of the reign of Seleucus iPhilopator in Syria, 
this will solve all difficulties in the histoiy which Josephus gives us of this 
matter. That his life could not end with these twentj-twb years hath been al* 
ready shown, for he was an old man before he died; and where then can the 
end of these twenty-two years of his office be better placed, than where ended 
in those provinces the authority df the king of Egypt, under which he held it^ 
and this ending of these twenty-two years tells us where they did be^in; and 
that they could not begin sooner than where I have said, the age of Onias suffi* 
ciently proves, for the history of Josephus tells us,* it was when he was grown 
veiT old, which must determine us to the latter end of his life; and it was but 
eight years before his death where I placed it. They who put the beginning of 
these twenty-two years higher up, or end them with the end of Jeseph's life (as 
most chronologers do both,) can never make Josephus consistent with himself 
in that relation which he hath given us of this whole matter. 

Seleucus, having continued a prisoner in Farthia till this time,* there died of 
a fall from his horse^ as he was riding abroad. Athenseus tells us,' that Ana- 
ces maintained him royally during his captivity; but that he released bim (as 
some will have it,) doth not any where appear. Justin tells us, that he died in 
the manner as I have related, bein^ then in banishment,* and having lost his 
kingdom; which can be understood no otherwise than of the banishment and 
loss of reigning which he sustained, by being held in captivity by this Paoihian 
king, till he died in it His wife was Laodice, the sister of Andiomachus, one 
of the generals of his armies. By her he had two sons and a dau^ter; the 
sons were Seleucus and Antiochus; the daughter he married to Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, with wh(xn he gave Phrygia to him in a dowiy. 

•^n. 2^. Ptolemy Euergdei &] — Seleucus, being the eldest of the sons,* 
succeeded him in the throne, and took the name of Ceraunus, t. e. the Thun* 
derer, a title which veiy little became him; for he was a very weak prince, in 
body, mind, and purse, and never did any thing worthy of that name; His 
feign was veiy short, and his authority low, both in the army and the provinces; 
and that he was supported in either, was owing to his kinsman Achseus, the son 
of Andromachus, his mother's brother,' who, being a wise and valiant man, 
regulated and guided his afiairs, as well as the shattered state his father left 
them in, would a^mit As to Andromachus, he having been taken prisoner by 
Ptolemy in the wars which he had with CaUinicus, was detained a prisoner at 
Alexandria during all this reign, and some part of the next; till at length the 
Bhodians, to gain favour with Achsus, got nim released, and sent him to him, 
while he reigned in Lesser Asia. 

•^n. ^SU. Ptolemy Euergetea 23.] — Attains, king of Pergamus,' having pos- 
sessed himself of all Lesser Asia, from Mount Taurus to the Hellespont, Seleu- 
cus marched with an aitey i^nst him, leaving Hermias, a Carian, his lieu- 
tenant in Syria, during; his absence. Achsus his kinsman accompanied him 
.'n this expedition, and served him in it, as well as ihe circumstances of his 
ajOTairs would admit 

ndn. 223. Ptolemy Euergetes 24.] — ^But money being wanting to pay the army, 
and the weakness of the king rendering him contemptible to the soldiers,* Ni- 
canor and Apaturius, two of his chief commanders, conspired against him, 
while he lay in Phrygia, and, by poison, put an end to his life. But Achteus, 
being then in the army, revenged his death, by cutting off the traitorous authors 
of it, with all that were concerned with them in the treason; and afterward 
managed the army with that prudence and resolution, that he not only kept aU 
there in order, but also prevented Attains from reaping any advantage from this 

1 Antiq. lib. 13. c. 4. 3 Justin, lib. 37. c. 3. 3 lib. 4. c. 13. 

4 Seleucus, amisso i%gno. equo pmcipiiatus flniiur. Sic fratres quasi germaiiis casibus exules ambo pbst 
reima scelerum suorum poBnas Ineriiiit. Justin, lib. 27. c. 3. 

, 5 Folybitit, lib. 4. p. 315. lib. 5. p. 386. Appian in Syriads. 6 Polybhis, lib. 4. p. 317. 7 Ibid. p. SIS. 
8 Polybius, ibid. Appian. in Syriacis. Justin, lib. 39. c 5. Rieronymus in cap. xi. Danielia. 
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accident, wbich othemrise mig^t have ruined the whole interest of the Syrian 
empire in those parts. Seleucus dying without childreui the army offered 
A^eus the crown:* and several of the provinces concurred with them herein. 
But he then generously refused it, though he was afterward, in a less favourable 
juncture, forced to assume it in his own defence, having then no other way 
kft to secure himself against the designs which the ministers at court had con- 
trived for his ruin. At present, instead of taking it to himself, he carefully 
preserved it for the next lawful successors, Antiochus, the brother of the late 
deceased king, who was then a minor not exceeding the fifteenth year of his 
age. When Seleucus marched into Lesser Asia, he sent him to Babylonia to be 
there educated;* and there he was at the time of Seleucus'^ death: from whence 
t>eiiig sent for to Antioch,' he there ascended the throne afler his brother, and 
sat on it thirty-six years. By reason of the many g^ieat actions done by him, 
he had the surname of Magnus (i, e. the Great,) Acheus, the better to secure 
him in the succession, sent part of the army wmch followed Seleucus to him 
ioto Syria, under the comn^and of Epigenes, one of the most eimerienced com* 
maaders c^ the late kin^ the rest he retained with him in the Lesser Asia, for 
the SQf^rt of the Syrian interest in those parts. 

•^n, ^S2. Ptohny Euergetes ^.] — ^Antiochus,^ on the first settling of his king- 
jkun, aent Molon and Alexander, two brothers, into the east, making the former 
eovemor of Mediai and the other governor of Persia. All the provinces of 
Lesser Asia he committed to the char^ of Achaeus. Epigenes he made sene^ 
xal <tf the forces which he kept about nim, and retained Hermias the Canan ta 
be his chief minister of state, in the same station which he held under liis bro* 
ther. Acheus soon recovered all that Attalus had wrested from the Syrian em- 
pire,* and reduced him within the narrow limits of his own kingdom of Perga- 
IQU9.' But Alexander ^and Molon," despising the youth of the king, as soon aa 
they wexo settled in the provinces which they were sent \o govern, rebelled 
agauist him, and set up for themselves, each declaring himself sovereign of the 
country he had taken possession of. 

While these things were doing, there hstppened a very violent earthquake in 
the east, which made great devastations in those parts especially in Caria and 
the island of Bhodes. hx the latter it threw down not only the walls of the city 
of Kbodes,^ and their houses, but also the great colossus there erected in the 
mouth of their harbour, which was one of the seven wonders of the world. It 
was a prodigious statue of brass," there erected to the sun, of seventy cubits, or 
a hundred and five feet in height, and every thing else of it was in proportion 
hereto. Demetrius Poliorcetes, having for a whole year besieged tne city ^ 
Rhodea, without being able to take it, at length being wearied out with so long 
lying there, was content to make peace with them as I have already related in 
uie eighth book of the first part of this history. On his departiire thence, he 
left the Rhodians all his engines and other preparations of war, which he had 
there provided for the carrying on of that siege. These the Rhodians afterward 
aold for three hundred talents, with which money, adding other sums thereto^ 
they elected this colossus. The artificer that made it was Chares of Lindus,' 
who was twelve years in completing the work; and sixty-six years afler, it was 
thrown down by this earthquake. It was begun, therefore, to be made in the 
year before Chiiat 300; it was finished in the year 288, and overthrown in the 
year 9SSL On this accident, the Rhodians'® sent abroad ambassadors a begging 
to all the princes and states of the Grecian name or original, who, exaggerating 
their losses, procured vast sums for the repairing of them, especially from the 

lPol7biiii.libw4.ik315. 

S At Beleaeia, which stood in the iirovince of Babylonia, and was then the metropolis of all the e^sten^ 
PMTta. ioetawl of Babylon, which was now desolated. 

3 PolyMus, ibid. lib. 5. p. 386. Hierooymus in cap. xi. Danlelis. Apvrian. in Syriaeis. JustiQ. lib. 39. e. 1, 
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kings of Egypt, Macedon, Syria, Pontus, and Bithynia, which above five times 
exceeded &e value of their damages. And, when they had got the money, 
instead of setting iip the colossus again (for which most of it was given,*) they 
pretended that an oracle from Delphos forbade it, and put the whole sum into 
their own pockets; whereby they very much enriched themselves. So this 
colossus lay where it fell, without being any more erected, and there was let 
lie eight hundred and ninety-four years; till at length, in the year of our Lord 
€TO,* Moawias, the sixth caliph or emperor of me Saracens, having taken 
Rhodes, sold the brass to a Jewish merchant, who loaded with it nine hundred 
camels; and, therefore, allowing eight hundred pounds weight to eveiy cameVs 
burden, the brass of this colossus, after the waste of so many years by the rust 
and wear of the brass itself, and the purloinings and embezzlements of men, 
amounted to seven hundred and twenty thousand pounds' weight 

Toward the end of this year died Ptolemy Eueigetes,' king of Egypt, afVer 
he had reigned over that kingdom twenty-five years. He was the last king of 
that race that governed himself with any temper or virtue,* all that after suc- 
ceeded being monsters of luxurv and vice. Aflter having made peace with 
Syria, he mostly applied himself to the enlarging of his dominions southward; 
and he extended tiiem a great way down the Red Sea,^ making himself 
master of all the coasts of it, both on the Arabian as well as the Ethiopian side, 
even down to the straits through which it dischargeth itself into the Southern 
Ocean. 

An. 221. Fioh Philopator I.] — ^On his death, he was succeeded by Ptolemy 
Philopator his son,' a most profligate and vicious young prince.^ He was sup- 
posed to have made away with his father by poison;' and he had not been long 
On the throne ere he added to that parricide the murder of his mother,' and of 
Magas his brothen and a little after followed the death of Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, occasioned by the same measures of wickedness and barbarity. He 
having been vanquished and driven out of Greece by Antigonus,^^ king of Mace- 
don, fled to Ptolemy Euergetes, and was kindly received by him; but that king 
a little after dying, he had not that favour from his successor. However, being 
looked upon as a person of great wisdom and sagacity, Sosibius, who was Philo- 
pator's chief minister of state, thought fit to communicate to him his master's 
design of cutting ofl* Magas, his brother, and to ask his advice about it: which 
Cleomenes, having dissuaded him ftx>m, and given some reasons for it which 
much displeased Sosibius, occasion was taken, ftom another matter, to cast him 
into prison: from whence having gotten loose, and gathered his friends and fol- 
lowers together, who came wim him from Sparta, he took the advantage of 
Ptolemy's being absent from Alexandria, to call and excite the people to as- 
sume their liberty, and free themselves from the tyranny which they were then 
unden but not succeeding in this attempt, he slew himself in the streets of the 
city, as did also all the rest that were with him. Plutarch, in his Hfe of Cleo- 
menes, hath given us a full narative of this matter, and so also hath Polyfoius in 
the fifth book of his histoiy. 

Antiochus taking the advantage of Euergetes's death," and the succession of 
so voluptuous and profligate a prince after him, thought it a proper time for < 
him to attempt the recovery of Syria; and Hermias, his prime minister, pressed 
hard for his going in person to this war, contrary to the opinion of Epi^nes, 
his general, who thought it chiefly concerned him to suppress the rebellion of 
Alexander and Molon in the east; and therefore advised him to march imme- 
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diatdj in person with the main of his army for the subduing of those rebels, 
before they should gather greater strength in the revolted provinces against him. 
But the opinion of Hermias taking place, Antiochus marched toward Coole - 
Syria with one part of his army, and sent Zeno and Theodotus Hermiolius, two 
01 his generals, with the other to suppress the rebeb, While he was on his 
march toward G<Ble-Syria, being arrived at Seleucia near Zeugma, there was 
brought thither to him Laodice,^ the daughter of Mithridates, £ng of Pontus, 
to be his wife, which caused his stay for some time in that place to celebrate 
the nuptials. But the joy of his marriage'was soon interrupted by ill news 
from the east: for his generals being there overpowered by the joint forces of 
Alexander and Molon,* were forced to retire and leave them masters of the 
field. Hereon Antiochus, inclining to the advice given by Epigenes, resolved 
to desist from his expedition in Coele-Syria, and march directly with all his 
forces into the east for the suppressing of this rebellion, before it should grow 
to any greater head. But Hermias persisting in his former opinion,' for the 
sake of some private views of his own which he had therein, overbore all oppo- 
sition to ity and prevailed with the king to send another general with more forces 
into the east, and proceed himself in his former intended ejmedition into Ccele- 
Syzia. The general sent into the east was Xinaetas an AchsBan, whose com- 
mission was to join the forces which were there before under the two former 
generals, and take upcm him the chief command of the whole army. But he 
came off witii worse success than those whom he succeeded; for passing the 
Tigris/ he was there drawn into a snare, and circumvented by a stratagem of 
the enemy's,' and he, and all the forces that passed with him, were cut off and 
destroyed; whereon the rebels made themselves masters of the province of Baby- 
lonia, .and almost all Mesopotamia, without any opposition. In the interim,^ 
Antiochus, proceeding in his expedition in Ccsle-Syria, penetrated as far as the 
valley which lieth between the two ridges of mountains called Libanus and 
Antilibanus; but there he found the passes of those mountains so well fortified, 
and such renstance made in them by Theodotus, an JEtolian, who was there 
governor for Ptolemy, that he was forced to retreat without making any farther 
progress that way: and the ill news, which he had by this time received of the 
loss of Xinetas and his army in the east, hastened his return; for now being 
fidly convinced that he had nothing else to do but to follow the advice which 
Epigenes had at first given him,' and march in person against the rebels, and 
all else about him being of the same q>inion, he fully resolved on it; and Her- 
mias durst not say any more against it But to be revenged on Epigenes, for 
thwarting his desi^s herein, he did, by forged letters, fix a plot of treason upon 
him, and caused him to be cut off for it In the' interim Antiochus, though 
the year was now far spent, passed the Euphrates, and having there joined his 
other forces, that he might be nearer at hand for action, the next sprmg he put 
his army into winter-quarters in those parts, and there waited the proper season 
for the beginning of the war. 

^fu 9SQ, PioL PkUopator ^J^'And, as soon as that approached, he marched 
directlj to the Tigris,' and having passed that river, forced Moion to a battle, 
wherem he got such an entire victory over him, that the rebel, finding his cause 
absolutely lost, out of despair slew hunself. Alexander was then absent in Per- 
sia; but Nicolas, another brother, escaping firom the battle, brought him the ill 
ne^ws thithen whereon they slew first their mother, then their wives and chil- 
dren, and lastly themselves, that so they might avoid falling into the hands 
of the ccnqueror. And thus ended this rel^llion ^as it is to be wished all 
jebeBions might end,) in a most calamitous destruction of all that were con- 
fcemed in it 

After this victory, the remains of the conquered army submitted to the king,^ 
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who, af^r a fievere i^primand upon them for their rebellion, received them fo^ 
pardon, and ordered them into Media, under the command of .thoiewhom he* 
sent to regulate the affidrs of that province; and then retumin| to Sekucia oa 
the Tigris, there continued, for some time, to give his orders for the cesettitng^' 
of his authority in the revolted provinces, and the reducing oi all things again 
in them to their former order; which having effected by such proper instru- 
ments as he thought fit to employ herein, be marched against the Atix^tiansy 
a people inhabiting on the west of Media, in the count^ now called Geoig^a: 
Artabazes,' their king, being then a veiy old man, and grown decrepit wi& 
age, was so terrified on the wproach of Antiochus with his victorious, army, 
that he sent ambassadors to make his submission, and agreed to peace with him 
on his own terms. 

By this time Hermias, through his insolence and haughty conduct, growing 
intoterable to his master,' as well as to all else, ApoUophanes, tiie kind's physi- 
cian, who had at all times his ear on the occasions of his health, to<£ the ad** 
vantage of it to represent imto him the danger he was in fcam this minister, 
telling him, that it was time for him to lo<^ to himself, and take care that he did 
notmeet with the saine &te as his brother did in Phrygia, and be cut off by those 
he most confided in; that it was manifest Hermias was la3ring cbsigna for him- 
self^ and that no time was any longer to be lost for the preventing of them. 
Antiochus, who had the same sentuoents with his physician, but had hidierto 
suppressed them, out of dsfidence to whom to communicate tiiem, very gladly 
received the proposal, and 'immediately entered on measures for the ridding^ 
himself of this odious and danaerous minister; and accoEdiiu;ly, as it had been 
Concerted, having drawn off &om the army to accompany him on a walking 
abroad to take the air, as was pretended, for his health, as soon as he had thus 
decoyed him, at a convenient distance fibm all that might give him any^ assist- 
ance, be ordered him to be cut off by those that attended him; which was 
much to the satisfaction of all the provinces of the Syrian empire: for he being 
a man of great cruelty, ptide, and insolence, managed all things with severity 
and violence, bearing no contradiction to his sentiments, or opposition to any 
thine he would have done, or suffering any person or thing to stand in his way 
to what he intended; which drew on him a general odium every where. But 
no where was there a more signed instance of it, than at Apamea in Syria; ior 
there they no sooner heard of nis death, but they fei on his wife and children, 
whom he had lefl in that city, and stoned them all to death. 

After this Antiochus having thus successfully mmaged his afiaixs in the east, 
and settled all the provinces there under such governors as he thought he 
might best confide in,' he marched back into Syria, and there put his army inta 
winter-quarters; and at Antioch spent the remainmg part oi me year in con- 
sulting with his ministers and the oficers of his army, about the operations of 
the next year's war. 

For he had still two dangerous enteiprises to underttdce for the restoring of 
the Syrian empire; tiie first against P^my, for the recovery of Syria, and the 
o&er against Acheus, who had made himself master of ail Lesser Asia* ' For 
Ptolemy Euergetes having, in tiie beginning of the reign of Sekocus GaHiai- 
cus, seized all Syria, as hath been above rekted, a great part of it was stili held 
by his successor the present Egyptian king, and Antiodius had reason to be 
very uneasy in having him so near a neighbour. And ^a to Acheus, it hatk 
been already related how he refused the crown, when oifered him, on the death 
of Seleucus Ceraunus; and instead of putting it on his own head, fiithfully pre- 
served it lor Antiochus, the next rightful heir. Hereon Antiochus committed 
to him the government of all his provinces in Lesser Asia; which charge he 
hayiiu; managed with that valour at^d wisdom of conduct, as to recover them all 
out ofthe hands of Attains king of Pergamus, who had in a manner made him- 
self absolute roaster of them, this success made him envied by the chief minister 

1 Polybiut, lib. 5. p. 400. fi Mem. p. 400. 401. 3 Uen. 
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indoClKIB vbQ bad the Idi^s ew at court; and tkerefore, resohitioBs beiii^ 
tdbea to suppiew him^ fytgfu[ letteis were produced to prove hm to have en* 
teitauied traitorous deaigiu for the usurping of th^ crown, and to hold corres* 
pond^oe with Ftcifmj, and to be in league with him for this purpose; which' 
Acheut having notice of/ {bund he had no other way to secure himself against 
the miacUeyous machinations of those men, than bj doing what he was 
ehaiged ^rith. And therefore, bemg necessitated for his own defence to set up 
for himaeH^ he assumed the crown, which he had before refused, and declared 
himself king of Asia. So that Antiochus having these twd dangerous wars upon 
his haadfw whkh of these two he should first undertake, either thaA agamst 
Ptdem J for the recoyeiy of S^ria, or that against Achsus for the recovery dT 
Leaser Asia, was the matter which was under debate in the king's council. 

jSn. 219* Piahnu Pkikpator 3.]-^But, at length, upon full consideration, it 
being leaolved 6xsi to seduce all tHjat belonged to the Syrian empire on that 
side Mo«nt Taurus,* before they marched over it against Achsus, the olperar 
twma of the ensuing campaign were concerted and ordered accordinglv. For 
the giiTOOASt which the Egyptians had in Syria, being the deepest tnom in 
dieir fide, ac^d which they were most sensible of, it was thought the beat 
Qourae to remove thia firs^ and therefore, at present, only threatening ^^ttejra 
were aent to Achvus, add the whole annjr rendezvoused at Apai^ei, to canys 
the war into C(ele*Syria. Bui, in a council there held before the march of the 
anaj 6om thence, ApoUophauefli the king's physician, having repEe8ente4how 
pi^Msterous a thing it was for hun to pass into Ccele-Syria^ and leave Seleucja, 
a place ao near his capital, in the e^my's hands behind him, h^p^c^rew"^ over 
to him by the reason of the thing: for this city stood i^n the e^spe river Vith 
Antioch* at the distance.only of Meen miles below it, near the ^^J^ of th^tt 
river. On Ptolemy £uei;getes having invaded Syria in the cause o^Miittdiod'^ 
hia uster, which hath been above related, he seized this city; and a garrison 
of E^Fptiana having been then placed in it, they had held the place ever since, 
now lull twenty-seven years; wnich was not only a constant annoyance to the 
Antiochians, but also intercepted their communication with the sea, and spoiled 
all their trade that w^y: for Seleucia, lying near the mouth of the Kiver 
Qrontes, was the sea-port to Antioch; and uey suffered much by bemg de- 
prived of it All which being set forth by ApoUophanes, in his representation 
of thia matter^ it fuUy determined the king, and all his council, to follow the 
measures he proposed, and began the campaign with the siege of Seleucia; and 
accordii^y me whole axany marched thither,' and invested that place; and 
having carried it by a general assault, drove the Egyptians thence. 

After thia Antiochus hastened into Ccele-Svria,^ being called thither by Theo- 
dotua, the i^tolian, Ptoleray'a governor of that province, with offer of putting 
the whole coontiy into his hands. It hath been already related, how valiantly 
he repulsed Antiochus in hia last eruption into that country. But this was not 
enoim to please those mfhp governed at cour^ they expected more from him, 
whidi ttiey imagined was in hia power to have done, and therefore called him 
to Alomadria, to answer lor it at the peril of his head. And although he was 
acqintted, q^i the hearing of his cause, and sent back to his ^vemment, yet he 
did not acquit them of the wrong they did him by this injunous accusation, but 
retained into Gcele-Syifia with such resentment and indignation, for thia ill usage 
and affiont, that he resolved to be revenged for it. And, whUe he attended m» 
cause at court, having observed in how vile and dissolute a manner all lived 
tbere^ this augmented hia indignation, he not being able to bear, with any pa^ 
tience ins being made obnoxious to so despicable a set of men; for nothing 
could be mere lewd and abominable than the conduct of Philopator, during afl 
the time of hia reign; and his whole court was formed after his example. He 
is said to have poisoned his father; and he made this the more believed, that» 
after hia decease, he openly and avowedly put to death Berenice his mother,. 
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and Magas his only brother, and then, thinking himself free 6om all control 
and fear of danger, he gave himself up to the vilest entertainments of lust, luxu- 
ry, and bestiabty, minding little else than the glutting of himself in all the 
pleasures which these most detestable vices could aflbrd him. His chief minis- 
ter was Sosibius,^ a man bad enough to suit the service of such a master, and 
craAy enough to know and use all the means whereby best to secure his interest 
onder him. But those that most governed him were Agathocles, Agathoclea 
his sister, and (Enanthe their mother." The first was his pathic, the second his 
concubine, and the last his bawd, to serve in providing for the wcnst of his lusts. 
Agathoclea was at first a public woman and a common strumpet; but having 
engaged Philopator's affection, she had an absolute ascendant over him all his 
life after, and his love to her was the foundation on which was built his &voar 
to the other two. Theodotus, on his being at Alexandria, having observed all 
this, could not but abhor so vile a conduct, and being a gallant man, scorned to 
be any longer under it; and this, with his resentments for his ill usage, put upon 
him a resolution of seeking for a new master, that might 1>e more worthy of his 
service. And therefore, on his return to his province, having seized Tyre and 
Ptolemais, he declared for King Antiochus, and sent him the message I have 
mentioned, to call him into those parts, and, on his arrival, delivered to him 
these two cities; whereby he put him in a fair way of becoming master of all 
the rest of that countiy. Nicolas, one of Ptolemy's generals in those parts, 
made some opposition to him in this invasion, although not sufficient to obstruct 
his progress; for although he were a countryman of Theodotus' s, as being an 
^tolian, yet he would not join with him in this defection, but still adhered to 
the interest of King Ptolemy, according to his first engagements to him; and 
therefore, as soon as Theodotus had seized Ptolmais, he besieged him in i^ and 
on Antiochus marching thither to raise the siege, he seized the passes of Mount 
Libanus against him, and defended them to the utmost; but being overborne by 
the superior power of Antiochus, he was forced to recede, and Antiochus had 
thereon l^re and Ptblemais put into his hands by Theodotus; where having 
found great magazines of war which Ptolemy had in these two places prepared 
and laid up for his army, and also a fleet of forty sail of ships, he seized both 
for his service. The ships he delivered to Diognetus, his admiral, with orders 
to sail to Pelusium, puxposing, at the same time, to march thither by land with 
all his army, and invade Egypt. But being informed, that at that time of the 
year the banks of the Nile used to be cut, and all the countiy laid under water, 
and that therefore in invading of that realm was then impracticable, he altered 
his puipose, and turned all his force for the reducing of tne rest of Code-Syria; 
and having taken some places in it by surrender, and others by force, he at 
length made himself master of Damascus, the diief city of the province, having 
taken it by a stratagem,' with which he overreached Dinon, who had the com- 
mand of it for King Ptdemy. His last attempt in this campaign was upon 
Bora,^ a maritime town near Mount Carme], called Dor,* in the h(My scriptures; 
but the place being strongly situated, and well fortified and provided for by the 
care of Nicolas, he could make no impression upon it; and therefore was glad 
to accept of a proposal, which was there offered him, of making a truce with 
Ptolemy for four months; and thereon drawing off under the credit of it, he 
marched back to Seleucia on the Orontes, and there put his army into winter- 
quarters, leaving those places which he had taken in tnis year's war under the 
care and government of Theodotus the iEtolian. 

During this truce,' a treaty was set on foot between the two contending 
princes, bu^ without any other design on either side than to gain time. Ptolemy 
tacked it to make preparation for the ensuing war and Antiochus to lode after 
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Acheus; for he haying now manifest designs of usurping Syria from him, as 
well as Lesser Asia, he wanted to be at home to provide against them. In this 
treaty, the chief point in debate was, to whom Ccele-Syria, Phoenicia, Samaria, 
and Judea, did belong, by virtue of the partition that was made of Alexander's 
empire between Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimachus, after the death 
of Antigonus, slain in the battle of Ipsus. Ptolemy claimed these provinces, 
as having been by that treaty assigned, as he said, to Ptolemy Soter, his great 
grandfather. On the other side, Antigonus alleged, that they had in that parti- 
tion been assigned to Seleucus Nicator, and therefore he claimed them to 
belong to him, as the heir and successor of that king in the Sjrrian empire. 

^. 218. PtoL PkUoptdor 4.] — While these pretences were alleged on both 
sides, and neither yielded to the other, the time of the truce wore out; and no- 
thing being effected by the treaty,* both parties again provided for the war. 
Nicolas the ^tolian, having given sufficient proof of his valour and fidelity in 
his last year's service for King Ptolemy, was this year made his generalissimo 
for this war, and had the whole care of his interest in the contested provinces 
committed to his chaige; and Perigenes, his admiral, was sent with a fleet to 
carry on the war by sea. Nicolas, having rendezvoused his forces at Gaza, and 
being there furnished from Egypt with all necessary accoutrements and provi- 
sions for the war, marched directly from thence for Mount Libanus, and seized 
the straits which lay between that ridge of mountains and the sea, through 
which it was necessary for Antiochus to pass, resolving to expect him there, 
and, by the advantge of the place, obstruct his farther progress that way. In 
the interim Antiochus was not idle; but having made all due preparations for 
the war, both by sea and land, committed his fleet to the command of Dicmie- 
tus, his admiral, and then marched himself with his army by land. The fleets 
on both sides coasting the armies, as they marched by land, they all met at 
those straits where Nicolas had posted himself; and while Antiochus there as- 
saulted Nicolas by land, the fleets encountered at sea, and the battle was begun 
on both sides both by sea and land at the same time, and in sight of each other. 
At sea, the fight ended upon equal terms on both sides, neither party getting 
the better of the other, ^ut at land, Antiochus having gotten the advantage, 
Nicolas was forced to retire to the Sidon, with the loss of four thousand of his 
men slain and taken; and thither also Perigenes followed him with the £g3rptian 
fleet Antiochus pursued them hither both by sea and land, with intention to 
besiege the place; but finding it too strongly provided with men, and all other 
necessaries to be easily taken, he thought not fit to sit down before it; but, . 
having sent his fleet to Tyre, he marched with his army into Galilee, and, having 
taken Philoteria, on the north end of the sea of Tiberias, and Scythopolis, or 
Bethsan, on the south end, he marched to Attabyrium, a city situated on Mount 
Tabor, the mountain afterward made famous by the transfiguration of our Sa- 
viour on it, and by a stratagem soon made himself master of the place; and, 
by taking these cities, having brought all Galilee under him, he marched over 
the River Jordan into the land of Gilead, and took possession of all that coun- 
try, which formerly had been the inheritance of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, 
and the half tribe of Manasseh, on that side of the river. After that he took 
Rabbah of the children of Ammon. Polybius calls it Rabbatamany (t. e. Rab- 
bath-Ammon.*) • I have shown before, how Ptolemy Philadelphus, having re- 
buih this city, called it Philadelphia. It being strong and ponulous, it made a 
vigorous resistance against Amtiochus and all his army; but at length he brought 
them to a surrender, by stopping their water-course. On his making himself 
master of this place, he forced all the neighbouring Arabs to submit to him. 
But, by this time, the year being far spent, he repassed the River Jordan, and 
having placed Hippolochus and Kerens (who lately revolted to him firom King 
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Ptolemy) in the goyemment of Samaria, with five thousand men, to keep Aal 
part of the coun^ in quiet, he led back all the rest of his forces to Ptolenuus, 
and there put them into winter-quarters. 

•>2n. 2I7C PtoL Pkiiqpaior 5.] — As soon as the spring begun,' both parties 
again took the field. Rolemj, having gotten together an army of seventy thou- 
sand foot, five thousand horse, and seventy-three elephants, ordered them to 
rendezvous at Pelusium; where, putting himself at &e head of them, as soon 
as all was got ready for the march, he led them over the deserts that parted 
£g3rpt and Palestine, and encamped at Raphia, a town lying between Khino- 
corura and Gaza: and there Antiochus met him with an army little inferior to 
his; for he had sixty-two thousand foot, six thousand horse, and a hundred and 
two elephants; and there he encamped, first witliin ten fudongs, and afterward 
within five of the enemy. .While tney lay thus near to each other, many bick- 
erings happened between .parties, as they went out on each side, either for 
watering or forage, and many bold adventures were made by particular persons 
£rom both armies. But that of Theodotus the ^tolian was the most remarka- 
ble: for, beine well acquainted with the Egyptian usages,' as having long served 
Ptolemy, till he revolted from him to Antiochus, he took the aovantage of a 
dusky evening, when his face could not be well discerned, to enter into the 
enemy's camp with two companions, and, beine there taken for one of them, 
went in Ptolemy's tent with design to have killed him, and with that one stroke 
to have put an end to the war. iBut not finding him there, he /slew his chief 
physician instead of him, wounded two others, and then, amidst the huny and 
tumult raised hereon, escaj)ed safe back again into his own camp. At length 
both kings drew out all their forces for a decisive b.attle,^ and both rode before 
the front of their respective armies, to excite and encourage their men for the 
fight Arsinoe, who was sister and wife to King Ptolemy, accompanied him in 
this action, and not only exerted herself in the encoura^ng of the soldiers be- 
fore the fight, but also continued with her husband in the battle throughout all 
the heat and dangers of it. The event of the batde was, Antiochus, command- 
ing the right wing, routed the opposite wing of the enemy; but, pursuing them 
too far, in the interim, the other wins: of the enemy: having beaten nis left 
wing, fell upon the main body, then left naked, and utterly broke them, before 
he could return to their assistance. An old officer of Antiochus's army, ob- 
serving which way the cloud of dust went, concluded from thence that the 
main body was routed, and showed it to the king. But although he immedi- 
ately returned, he came too late to recover this fault, finding all the rest of his 
army put to flight on his coming back to them. Hereon he was forced to re- 
treat, first to Raphia, and next to Gaza, with the loss of ten thousand of his 
men slain, and four thousand taken prisoners: after which, being no more able 
to make head against Ptolemy in those parts, he quitted them to the conqueror, 
and, having gathered together the remains of his broken forces, he returned 
with them to Antioch. This battle at Raphia was fought at the same time that 
Hannibal vanquished Flaminius, the Roman consul, at the lake of Thrasimenus, 
in Hetruria. 

On the retreat of Antiochus,^ the cities of C(£le-Syria and Palestine were at a 
strife which of them should first yield themselves again to Ptolemy: for having 
been long under the government of the Egyptians, tney were 1^ their affections 
inclined rather to their old masters than to Antiochus. It was only by force that 
they had submitted to the latter; and therefore, that force being now removed, 
they returned again to their former bent, and Ptolemy's court was thronged with 
ambassadors from them io make their submissions, and ofier presents unto him; 
among whom were ambassadors from the Jews, who were all Idndly received* 
Ptolemy, having thus regained these provinces, made a progress through them; 

1 PoUbiQS, lib. 5. p. 431. 49S. tec. Hieronymut in cap. li. Danieliii. 9 Foljb. lib. 5. p^ 4^ 3 Maocak. • L 
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«id, among other cities which he Tisited in this perambulation,*. Jerusalem was 
one that hc» this favour from him. On his arriyal thiUier, he took a view of the 
temple, and there offered up many sacrifices to the God of Israel, and made 
many oUations to the tempfe, and gave several very valuable donatives to it. 
But, not being content to view it only from tilie outer court, beyond which it wte 
not lawful for any gentile to pass, he would have pressed into the sanctuary it- 
self, and into the holy of hdies in the temple, where none but the htgh-^piiest 
enly, once a year, on the great day of expiation, was to ttiter. This made ti 
]great uproar afl over the city^. The high-priest informed him of the sacredness 
of the pkce, and the law of God which forbade his entrance thi&er. And the 
priests and Le\ites gathered together to hinder it, and all the people to depre- 
cate it; and great lamentation was made eveiy where among them on the n>- 
prefaension of the great profanation which would hereby be o^red to their holy 
temple, and all hands were lifted up unto God in prayer to avert it But the 
Idng, the more he was opposed, growing the more intent to have his will in this 
matter, pressed into €i^ mner court; but, as he was passing fiBirther to go into the 
temple itself, he was smitten from God with such a terror and confusion of mind, 
that he was carried out of the place in a manner half dead. On this he departed 
from Jerusfllem, fiDed with great wrath against the whole nation of the Jews, for 
that which happened to ham in that place, and venting many threatenings against 
them for it. 

The high-priest who withstood Ptc^emy in this attempt upon the temple was 
Simon,' me son of Onias, tiie second of mat name: for, his father dying towards 
the end of the fbrmer year, he succeeded him in his office; and this was the first 
year of his pontificate: and it was well that a wiser man was then in that office 
when this difficulty happened; for, during the whole time of Onias's ministra- 
tion, an the afihirs of tne Jews were, both in church and state, very negligent^ 
aoiid supinely managed; for he being a veiy weak man, and withal exceeding^ 
covetous, minded fittle else but how to heap up money. The Sainaritans,' oh* 
serving ^s, took the advantage of it to be very vexatious to the Jews, and, out 
of their dd enmity to them, did them many and great damages, plundering 
and rava^g dieir countiy, and carrying many of the inhabitants into captivity, 
and selhng them for slaves; and this thev had in some measure practised 
ever since the contention arose between Antiochus and Ptolemy Pnilopator 
Aout the provinces of Ccele-Syria and Palestine, screening themselves some- 
times under the one side, and sometimes under the other, according as they 
found they might be the most vexatious to the Jews; and, during all the time 
that 'Qiis war lasted, the Jews sufibred veiy much by it from both parties, as did 
all the rest of the inhabitants of Palestine: for Palestine, of which Judea was a 
part, bein^ one of the countries in contest, while Aese two potent princes tht^s 
strove fbr it, it happened to those that dwelt in it (as usually it doth to all others 
in this case,) that thev were ground between both; for, as sometimes the one 
side, and sometimes the other, were masters of the country, they were sure to 
be harassed by each in their turns: and this continued to t>e their case as long 
as that contest lasted, and they suffered exceedingly by it. 

Antiochus, as soon as he was returned to Antiocn,* sent ambassadors to Ptolemy 
to move for peace. That which induced him to Ais was, he mistrusted the 
fidelity of his own peq)le, finding, on his return, both his interest and his au- 
thority much sunk by his late misfortune at Baphia: and another reason for it 
was, it was time for him to look afler Achaeus; for he having, bv his victories 
over Attalus, made himself absolute master of all Lesser Asia, should he be let alone 
to settle his authority there, Antiochus well saw it would not be long ere he 
must expect him in Syria, there to push for the whole empire: to prevent this, 
he thought it his best course to make peace with Ptolemy, lest, having two such 
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powerful enemies, one on each hand of him, to deal with at the same time, he 
should be crushed between them; and therefore he empowered his ambassadora 
to yield to Ptolemy all those provinces which were in contest between them, 
that is, all Ccele-Syria and Palestine. I have before shown that Coele-Syria 
contained that part of Syria that lay between the mountains libanus and Anti- 
Libanus; and Palestine, all that country which was fonnerly the inheritance cl 
the children of Israel, and that the maritime parts of both were what the Greeks 
called Phoenicia. All this Antiochus was willing to part with to the king of 
Egypt, for the obtaining of peace with him in the present iuncture, choosing ra- 
ther to quit his dkim to all these countries, than for the sake of them to run the 
risk of losing all the rest And accordingly a truce being agreed on for a year, 
before that was expired, a peace was made upon the terms proposed: and hereby 
Antiochus was left wholly at leisure* to attend the recovery of Lesser Asia, and 
the suppressing of Achsus, which was a matter of much mater moment unto 
him at this time; and Ptolemy, that he might be again fulhr at liberty to follow 
his voluptuous enjoyments, was as fond of being rid of this war as the other. 
And therefore, as soon as the truce was concluded, after having tarried three 
months in those provinces to setde his af^drs in them» he committed the chief 
command over them to Andromachus of Aspendus, and returned again to Alex- 
andria; and, on his arrival thither, immersed himself again deeper than ever in 
all the beasdy pleasures of his former life; and, that he mi^ht not be interrupted 
in his enjoyment of them, he sent Sosibius, his chief minister, to Antioch, to 
turn the truce into a peace, which was accordingly done on the terms I have 
mentioned. And thus Ptolemy, for the sake of his lusts, contenting himself with 
the recoveiT of the provinces of Ckele-Syria and Palestine, made no other ad- 
vantage of his victoiy at Raphia: but this did not content his people, who ex- 
pected much more £rom it It is certain, had he pursued that blow, he mieht 
nave deprived Antiochus not only of Palestine, and Ccele-Syria, but of all Uie 
rest of his empire; and this was what the Egyptians would have had done, and 
were very angry when they found themselves disappointed of it by so disadvan- 
tageous a peace. The discontent which followed herefrom gave rise to those 
disorders in Egypt, which soon after broke out into a rebellion; and thus Ptolemy^ 
by avoiding a war abroad, caused one at home in his own kingdom. 

*dn. 216. Piol, Philqpatar 6.] — Ptolemy, on his. return to Alexandria, carry- 
ing thither with him his anger against the Jews for their obstructing his en- 
trance into their temple at Jerusdem, resolved to be revenged for it on all of 
that nation who were then at Alexandria. And therefore he published a de- 
cree,' and caused it to be engraven on a pillar erected at the gates of his pa- 
lace, whereby he forbade all to enter thither that did not sacrifice to the gods 
which he worshipped; whereby he excluded the Jews from all access to himy 
either for the suing to him for justice, or the obtaining of his protection, in what 
case soever they snould stand in need of it. And whereas the inhabitants of 
Alexandria were of three ranks;' 1st, The Macedonians, who were the original 
founders of the city, and had the first right in it; 2dly, The mercenary solmers, 
who came thither to serve in the army; and, 3dly, The native Egyptians; and, 
by the favour of Alexander the Great and Ptolemy Soter, the Jews were en- 
rolled among the first rank,^ and had all the privileges of original Macedonians 
confered on them, Philopator resolved to deprive them of this right; and there- 
fore, by another decree,^ ordered that all of the Jewish nation tiiat lived in 
Alexandria should be degraded from the first rank, of which they had hitherto 
always been from the first founding of the city, and be enrolled in the third 
rank, among the common people of Egypt; and that all of them should come 
thus to be enrolled, and, at the time of their enrolment, have the mark of an 
ivy leaf,* the badge of his god Bacchus, by a hot iron impressed upon them; 
and that all those who should refuse to be thus enrolled, and stigmatized with 
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the said mark, should be made slaves; and that, if any of them should stand 
out against this decree, he should be put to death. He would have them 
maiked with the badge of his god Bacchus, not only in that, by his drunken- 
ness, he had made himself a mat devotee of his, but most especially in that 
the Ptolemies of Egypt pretended to derive their pedigree from him, and there- 
fore he himself was marked with this badge;* for which reason they gave him * 
the nickname of Gallus,* because the priests called Galli were so marked. So 
saith the author of the Greek Etymologicon: his words are,' ''Ptolemy Philo- 
pator was called Grallus, because he was stigmatized or marked with the leaf of 
an ivy, in the same manner as the priests called Galli; for in all the Bacchanal 
solemnities they were crowned with ivy." But that he might not seem an 
enemy to all of that nation, he ordained, that as many of them as would be ini- 
tiated into the heathen rehgion, and sacrifice unto his gods, should retain their 
former privileges, and remain still in the same rank, which they were of be- 
fore. But, of the many thousands of the Jewish race which then dwelt at 
Alexandria, there were found only three hundred who accepted of this condi- 
tion, and forsook their God to gain the favour of their king. The rest stood all 
finn to their religion, rather choosing to suffer any thing than depart in the 
least from it; and those of them that had riches freely parted with them to the 
king's officers, to get themselves excused from being thus enrolled and sfigma- 
tized; but others were forced to submit hereto. But all of them so abhorred 
those that apostatized from their God, to please the king on this occasion, tiiat 
they thenceforth excluded them fix)m aU manner of communication with tiiem, 
none of them vouchsafing after that to converse, or, on any occasion whatso- 
ever, to have any more to do with such impious wretches: which being inter- 
preted as done by them in opposition to the king's auUiority, this so enraged 
him against them,^ that he took a resolution of destroying them all; that is, not 
only those Jews that were of Alexandria, but all the other of that nation, where- 
soever they lived, within his dominions, purposing first to begin with those of 
Egypt, and then to proceed, in the next place, against the inhabitants of Ju- 
dea and Jerusalem, and extirpate the whole nation. And therefore, in the first 
place, he sent out his orders to command that all the Jews, who lived any where 
in Egypt, should be brought in chains to Alexandria; and having them accord- 
ingly thus brought thither,^ he shut them up in the Hippodrome (a large place 
without the city, where tiie people used to assemble to see horse-races, and 
other shows,) purposing there to expose them for a spectacle to be destroyed by 
his elephants. But when they were all met,' at the day appointed, to see the 
flight, and the elephants were brought forth ready prepared for the execution, 
they were disappointed of the show for that day by the kmg's absence; for, 
being late up the night before at a drunken carousal, he slept so lon^ the next 
danr, that the time for the show was over before he awoke, whereon it was put 
on to the next day following; and then the same cause made another disap- 
pointment: for another such fit of drunkenness had so drowned his thoughts^ 
that, when called up the next morning then to see the show, he remembered 
nothing of it, but thought those out of their wits who spoke to him of it; which 
caused that the show was put off again to the third aay. All this while the 
Jews continuing shut up in the Hippodrome, ceased not, with lifted up hands 
and voices, to pray unto God for their deliverance, which he accordinglj^ vouch- 
safed imto them; for, on the third day, when the king was present, and the 
elephants were brought forth, and made drunk with wine mingled with frank- 
incense (as they had been the two days before,) that they might with the more 
rage execute what was intended upon those people, and were accordingly let 
loose upon them, instead of falling upon the Jews, they turned their rage all 
upon those who came to see the show, and destroyed great numbers of Siem; 
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and besides, several apjpearances were seen in the air, which much inghted the 
Idng and all the spectators. All which manifesting the interposal of a divine 
power in the protection of those people, Philopator durst not any longer prose- 
cute his ra^ against them, but ordered them to be all again set free; and fear- 
. ihg the divme vengeance upon him in their behalf, for the appeasing and divert- 
ing of it, he restored them to all their privileges, rescinding and revoking all 
his decrees which he had published against them: and he added over and above 
many gifts and favours unto them; among which one was, that he gave them 
liberty to put to death all those Jews who had apostatized from their religion; 
which they accordingly executed, not sparing a man of them. Josephus gives 
us no account, in his Antiquities, of all this matter; but there is mention of it 
in his second book a^nst Apion. But it is to be observed, that we have this 
only in the Latin edition of Ruffinus: for the Greek text is there wanting; and 
also there this whole matter is said to be transacted in the reign of Ptolemy 
Hiyscon, many years after the time where I have here placed it, according to 
the third book of the Maccabees; for there the whole history of this persecution, 
and the deliverance of tlie Jews from it, is at large related, it being the whole 
subject of that book; and therein it is said to have been all transacted in the 
reigivof Ptolemy Philopator, immediately on his retutn from Syria, after the 
victory obtained by him at the batde of Raphia; and when that batfle was fought, 
Polvbius and other authors have told us. 

The name of Maccabees was first given to Judas and his brethren, for the 
reason which wiU be hereafter mentioned; and, therefore, the first book and 
the second book which give us an account of their actions, are called the first 
book and the second book of the Maccabees. But, because they were sufierers 
in the cause of their religion, hence others, who were like sufferers in the same 
cause, and by their sufferings bore witness to the truth, were in after-times call- 
ed also Maccabees by the Jews. And for this reason it is that Josephus, having 
written apart by itself the histoiy of those who suffered martyrdom under fte 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, gives it the title of the Maccabees; and, 
for the same reason, this history of the persecution of Rolemy Philopator 
against the Jews in Egypt, and their sufferings under it, is called the third 
book of Maccabees, although, as to the subject-matter of it, it ought to be called 
the first book; for the things which it relates were first in order of time, as be- 
ing transacted before ever those Maccabeee, of whom we have the histoiy in 
the first and second books of the Maccabees, were at all in beihg. But this 
book, being of less authority and repute than the other two, it hath, for Hub 
reason, been reckoned after fiiem, according to the order of dignity, though it 
is before them in the order of time. It seems to have been written by some 
Alexandrian Jew, in the Greek language, not long after the time of Siracides. 
What is related in the beginning of it, concerning the exploit of Theodotus, 
the batde of Raphia, and Arsinoe's accompanying her husband in it, is mani- 
festly taken from Polybius; and, therefore, it must have been written after the 
publication of that history. It is extant in Syriac; but the author of that ver- 
sion seems not well to have understood the Greek original; for, in some places, 
he varies from it through manifest ignorance of the Greek language. It is in 
most of the ancient manuscript copies of the Greek Septuagint; as particularly 
it is in the Alexandrian manuscript, in the king's library at St. James's, and in 
the Vatican manuscripts at Rome, which are two of the ancientest manuscripts 
of the Septuagint now in being; but was never inserted into the Vulgar Latin 
version of the Bible, or is it to be found in any manuscript of it. And that 
version being only in use through the whole western church till the Reforma- 
tion, the first translations which we have of the Bible into English were made 
from thence; and, for that reason, none of those having the third book of Mac- 
cabees among the apocryphal books, it hath never since been added, though it 
deserves a place there much better than some parts of the second book of Mac- 
cabees: for liiough it comes to us in a romantic dress, with some enlargements 
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and embellishments of a Jewish invention, yet it is not to be doubted but the 
ground-work of it is true; and that there really was such a persecution raised 
against the Jews of Alexandria by Ptolemy Fhilopator as that book relates, 
there are accounts of other persecutions^ they there underwent, altc^ther as 
bad, which no one doubts of. The first authentic mention we have of this 
book is in Eusebius's Chronicon.* It is also named with the other two hooks 
of the Maccabees in the eighty-fifth of the apostolic canons. But when that 
canon was added is uncertain. Some manuscript Greek Bibles have not only 
this third book of the Maccabees, but also Joeephus's history of the martyrs, 
that suffered under AnUochus Epiphanes,' inserted after it by the name of the 
fourth book of the Maccabees. 

In the interim Antiochus, after the peace made with Ptolemy, turning all hiiT 
thoughts to the making of war against Achseus, and having made great jMrepa- 
rations for it,* marched over Mount Taurus into Lesser Asia for the suppress- 
ing of him; where, having joined himself in league with Attains, king of Per- 
gamus, by virtue of this conjunction he so distressed Achsus, that he drove 
him out of the field, and shut him up in Sardis, and thereon sitting down before 
that place, he besieged him in it with his whole aimv. 

•^n. ^15. PtaL Pkilopaior 7.] — ^Achseus^ there held out above a year against 
him. In the interim many sallies were made, and many skirmishes were 
fought under the walls; till, at length, in the second year of the siege, by the 
craft of Ligoras, one of Antiochus's commanders, the city was taken; whereon 
Achsus retreated into the castle, and there defended himself for some time, 
till at last he was, by the treacherbus contrivance of two crafty Cretans, de« 
livered into the han<Ls of Antiochus. The manner of it was thus:' Ptdemy 
Fhilopator, having entered into a strict alliance with Achsus, was much con- 
cerned on his hearing of his being so closely shut up in the castie of Sardis, 
and therefore committed it to the care of his chief minister Sosibius, by any 
means possible, to get him out of this danger. There being at that time in 
Ptolemy's court a crafty Cretan called Bolis, who had long resided there, Sosi- 
bius consulted with him about this matter, and asked* his advice for the finding 
out of proper means for the accomplishing of what his master desired. Bolu 
asking time to consider of it, at the next conference undertook the matter, and 
communicated to him the way which he thought of whereby to accomplish it; 
for he told him that he had an intimate friend, who was also a near relation of 
his, called Cambylus, that was captain of the Cretan mercenaries in Antiochus's 
army, and had then the keeping of a fortress behind the castie at Sardis: that 
him he would deal with to permit Achteua to make his escape that way. Sosi- . 
bins approving of the project, forthwith sent Bolis to Sardis to put it in execu- 
tion, and fi;ave him ten talents to bear him through in it. Bolis having com- 
municated the matter to Cambylus, they, like two crafty knaves,^ consulted 
together how to make the most of it, agreed to discover the whole to Antiochus; 
and, on his promise of a suitable reward to turn the plot for the betraying of 
Achaeus into his hands, and then divide that reward, and also the ten talents 
which Bdiis had from Sosibius bebveen them. Antiochus, on his receiving of 
this proposal, was much pleased with it, and promised rewards large enou^ to 
encourage the undertakers to go on with the plot Bolis, by the means of Cam- 
bylus, having got into the castie, and by virtue of his credentials from Sosibius, 
and other friends, gained full credit with the unfortunate prince; so that he was 
hereby induced to put himself into the hands of these two false Cretans: they, 
as soon as they had gotten him out of the castie, seized his person and deliver- 
ed him to Antiochus; who having caused him forthwith to be beheaded, did 
thereby put an end to the Asian war: for as soon as the death of Achseus was 
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known, they that were in the castle fbrttiwith surrendered; and soon after, all 
the other places through the Asian provinces did the same: and therefore An- 
tiochus, having received them all again under his obedience, left such governors 
over them as he might best confide in, and then returned again to Antioch. 

^n, 213. Ptd. Philiopator 9.] — ^About this time the discontents of the Egyp- 
tians against Philopator, which I have above mentioned, broke out into a civil 
war. Polybius* tells us, that there was such a war; but neither he nor any other 
author gives us any account of tiie event of it But Philopator still retaining 
his royu dienily and power, wi^out any diminution of either, this sufficiently 
proves that he mastered this difficulty. Which side the Jews ^who now made a 
considerable part of the bulk of the people of Egypt) took m this war is not 
said; but it seems most likely that they were of that party which came by the 
wont: for Eusebius* tells us, that about this time forly ^ousand of them were 
cut off and destroyed. 

Jin. 213. PtoL Pkikpator 10.] — ^Antiochus, having setQed his aflairs in Les8«* 
Asia,' made an expedition into the east for the reducing of Hiose provinces which 
had revdted from the Syrian empire; and the Parthians having lately seized 
Media, his first attempt was upon that province. There reigned at that time over 
tile Pbtfthians, Arsaces,tfie son of that Arsaces who first founded the Parthian 
empire. He, hddngthe advantage of Antiochus's being otherwise engaged in his 
wars with Ptolemy and Achsus, had enta:ed Media, and made himsidf master 
of tiiat countiy, and added it to his foimer dominicms. On Antiochus's approach 
that way, he endeavoured to hinder his passage, by stepping up all the wells in 
the deserts through ^ich he was to mardi, no army being able there to be sub- 
sisted without them» But Antiodius, being aware of the design, sent a party of 
hone before him to secure those wells; who having driven away the paity that 
was sent to destroy them, Antiochus safely passed those deserts, with all his 
vmy^ and entering Middia, drove Arsaces thence: and having recoveied all that 
countiy, spent the remainder of the year in settling of it again in its fonner or- 
der under his dominion, and in providing for the rorther operations of the war. 

.^ 211. PioL Pkilapator 11.] — ^Early the next spring^ he marched into Par- 
tiua; and there having obtained the same success as in Media, Arsaces was 
forced to retreat into Hyrcania, where, thinking to secure himscdf behind the 
moudtains which parted that country firom Parthia, he placed guards in all the 
passes through which the Syrian aimy was to march, hoping thereby to obstruct 
their farther progress that way. 

^n, 210. PtoL PkHopdar 12.] — ^But Antiochus, as soon as the season would 
admit, took the field to drive them thence; and by dividing his army into several 
parties,^ and assaulting those guards dl at the same time in their several stations, 
ne soon made himselfmasterof all those passes, and therefore marching securely 
through them over those mountains, lie descended from them with alfhis army 
into the countiy of Hyrcania, and there laid siege to Syringis, the capital of the 
province; and after some time having, by undermining the walls, made a great 
breach in them, he took the place by stomtf, and all the inhabitants suirendered 
themselves to his mercy. In the interim Arsaces was not idle; but all the way 
as he retreated, having gadiered forces, at length made up an army of one hun- 
dred thousand foot,* and twenty thousand horse, with which being strong enough 
to face the enemy, he made a stand against him, and with great valour opposed 
his farther progress, which drew out the war into a great length. But after many 
conflicts that happened between the two armies, no farther advantage being 
gained on the part of Antiochus, he found it would be no eaar matter for him to 
vanquish so vatiant an enemj, and whdly dispossess him of the provinces which 
he had been so long settled m. 

An, 208. PtoL rhihpator 14. 1 — And therefore he became inclined to hearken 
to terms of accommodation for the ending of so troublesome a wan^ and accor- 
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dingly a treaty being set on foot, it was agreed that Arsaces should hold Parthia 
and Hyrcania, on the terms of becoming a confederate of Antiochus's, and as^ 
sisting him in his wars for the recovery of other provinces which had revolted 
horn him. 

Jin, 207. PfoL PhUopator 15.] — Antiochus having thus made peace with Ar- 
saces,^ carried the war in the next place against Euthydemus king of^ Bactria. 
It hath been above related how Theoditus first usurped Bactria from the empire 
of the Syrian kings, and left it to his son of the same name. Him Euthy- 
demus having vanquished and driven out reigned in his stead; and being a veiy 
valiant and wise prince, he maintained a long war against Antiochus in defence 
of ihe country wnich he had made himself master of, and every where made 
good his ^und against him; so that Antiochus only wasted his army in this 
countnr, without gaining any advantage by it 

In tne interim Fhilopator went on in his old course of life, giving himself 
wholly up to his lusts and voluptuous delights. Agathoclea, his concubine, and 
Agathocles, her brother, who was his catamite, governed him absolutely. Drink- 
ing, gaining, and lasciviousness, were the whole employments of his life. Sosi- 
bius, being an old crai^ minister, who had now servea in the court under three 
kings, did, as far as the favourites would permit, manage the affairs of the state, 
in which, by his long experience, he was thoroughly versed, but was wicked 
enough to serve such a king and such his favourites in all their vilest purposes. 
While thinss were thus m^aged,* Arsinoe, who was sister and wife to Pmlopa- 
im, was'<litUe regarded, which she, not havinj? patience enoudi to bear, spared 
neither her complaints nor her clamours on all occasions; whicn much offending 
the king, and also the whore and the catamite who governed him, orders were 
given to Sosibius to put her to death, which he accordingly executed by the 
bands of one Fhilammon, whom he employed for the enecting of this cruel 
and barbarous murder. Justin* calls her Eurydice, and Livy,^ Cleopatra; but ac- 
cording to Pdybius, who writeth with the most exactness of these matters, her 
name was Arsinoe. 

An* 206. PioL PhUopatar 16.] — These things* very much displeasing the peo- 
ple, they forced Sosobius, during the life-time of the king, to quit his office of 
chief minister, and called to it Tlepolemus, a youne nobleman of great note in 
the army for his valour and military prowess and skill; and, by a general vote 
in the grand council, appointed him to succeed therein. And accordingly Sosi- 
bius resigned to him the king's signet, which was the badge of his office; and, 
by virtue hereof, Tlepolemus managed all the public affidrs of the kingdom dur- 
ing the remainder of the king's hfe; but in that short time he abundantly 
showed, that he was no way equal to the charge he undertook, having neither 
the exjperience, craft, nor application of his predecessor to qualjfy him for it 

In the meanwhile Antiochus carried on the war against Euthydemus in Bactria; 
but, after his utmost efibrts for the dispossessing him of that country,' finding that 
he made but little progress herein, by reason of the valour and vigilancy of those 
he had to deal with, he grew weary of the war, and therefore admitted ambas- 
sadors from Euthydemus to treat of an accommodation. By them Euthydemus 
complained of the injustice of the war which Antiochus had made against him, 
telling him that he was not of those who had revolted from him, and that there- 
fore he had not on this account any right of war against him; that the revolt of 
the Bacirians from the Syrian empire had been made under the leading of othere 
before his time; that he was possessed of- that country by having vanquished and 
driven out the descendants of those revolters, and held it as a just price of his 
victory^ over them. He farther ordered it to be suggested to Antiochus, that the 
Scythians, taking the advantage of the war in which they were now wasting each 
other, were preparing a great armjr to invade Bactria; and that therefore, if they 
continued any longer their contention about it, a &ir qppcnrtunify would be given 
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■tiiose barbarians to take it from both. This consideration^ added to the desire 
which Antiochus before had to get rid of this tedious and troublesome war, 
brought him to agree to such terms as produced a peace; for the confirming and 
ratifying of which, Euthydemus sent his son to Antiochus, who took such 
liking to the young man, that he gave him one of his daughters in marriage, and 
for his sake allowed the father to take the title and style of king of Bactria. And 
then, having received from him all his elephants (which was one of the terms 
of the peace,) he marched over Mount Caucasus into India; where having re- 
newed his league with Sophagasenus, the king of that country, and received so 
many elephants from him, as, when added to those which he had from Euthy- 
demus, made up their number to a hundred and fifty, he marched from thence 
to Arachosia, and from that country into Drangiana and from thence into Car- 
mania, settling, as he went, all those countries in due order under his obedience. 

An. 205. Pioh PkUopator 17.] — After having wintered in Carmania,* he re- 
turned through Persia, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia, again unto Antioch, after 
having been seven years absent from thence on this expedition. By the bold- 
ness of his attempts, and the wisdom of his conduct through this whde war, he 
gained the reputation of a veiy wise and valiant prince; which made his name 
terrible through all Europe as well as Asia; and thereby he kept all the provinces 
of his empire in thorough subjection to him: and thus far his actions might well 
have deserved the name of the Great, which was given unto him, and he might 
have carried it with full gloiy and honour to his grave, but that he unfortunately 
engaged in a war with the Komans. Being blown up with vanity and conceit 
ou the reputation he had gained, he thought none could now stand before him, 
and this made him project the' conquest of Greece and Italy; but failing in the 
attempt, he fell low by the ill success of it; and afterward concluded his reign 
in a very unfortunate and dishonourable death, as will be hereafter related. 

An. ?&)4. PtoL Epipkanes 1.] — He had not been long returned to Antioch, ere 
he had an account of the death of Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt This 
prince* having worn out a very strong body by his intemperance and debauche- 
ries, ended his life, as it usually happens to others in this case, before he had 
lived out half its course. He was very little above twenty when he first came 
to the throne, and he sat on it only seventeen years. After him succeeded 
Ptolemy Epiphanes,' his son, a child of five years old. None but Agathocles, 
Agathoclea, and their creatures, being about nim at the time of his death,* they 
concealed it as long as they could, and, in the interim, plundered the palace of 
all the treasure and riches there left by the deceased king that they could lay 
their hands upon; and, at the same time, were framin? projects for their con- 
tinuing in tlie same power which they had under the deceased king, by usurp- 
ing the regency during the minority of his successor: and, vainly imagining 
that they could cany this point, if Tlepolemus were out of the way, they laid 
a plot to have him cut off, and therefore, when the king's de^th was known,^ 
they called together the Macedonians to a general council:* and, when they 
were met, Agathocles and Agathoclea came out to them; and Agathocles, having 
the young king in his arms, after much weeping, spoke to them. The effect 
of this speech was to implore their protection for the young king, whom, he 
said, his father at his death had delivered (pointing at Agathoclea) into her 
hands; and that at the same time he had recommended him to the fidelity of 
his Macedonian subjects; and therefore he implored their aid and assistance 
against Tlepolemus, of whom, he told them, he had certain information that he 
was preparing to seize the crown: and then he would have produced several 
witnesses, whom he had then present, to prove his charge. He foolishly hoped, 
by this weak artifice, to have stirred up the' Macedonians to cut him off, and 
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fhen to have established himself, upon his death, in the regency. But the foUj 
ci this contrivance being easily seen through, it at first provoked the laughter, 
and afterward the rage, of all that heard it; and the ruin of him and his sister, 
and all their creatures, followed immediately after. For, on this occasion, all 
their misdemeanors being called to remembrance, all the people of Alexandria 
arose in a general uproar against them. And therefore, havin? first taken from 
them the young king, and placed him on the throne in the public hippodrome, 
they there brought before him, first Agathocles, and next Agathoclea, and 
(Enapthe, their mother, and caused them there, as by the king's order, to be all 
put to death in his presence; and then proceeded in the same manner against 
the sisters and kindred of Agathocles and Agathoclea, and all other their crea- 
tures, till they had cut them all off. And such reckonings wicked favourites 
ape (rflen brou^t to, when deprived of that power whereby they have abusea 
the people. The power alone in this case is apt enough to create envy, but is 
much more so when employed for unjust and wicked purposes: the only method 
to make any one safe in such stations, is to do nothing else in them but what 
shall be in all times justifiable. About three days before this uproar happened, 
Fhilammon,' who had been employed in the murdering of Arsinoe, being come 
from Gyrene to Alexandria, the ladies who had been of her attendance hearing 
of it, took the advantage of this disorder to revenge on him the death of their 
mistress: for, breaking in his house, they fell upon him with stones and clubs, 
till thej had beaten mm to death; a punishment which he well deserved, by 
becoming the instrument of so wicked an act. After this, the guardianship of 
the young king was for the present committed to the charge of Sosibius, the 
son of that Sosibius who haa been the ruling minister of the court during the 
three last reigns. Whether he were then living or no is not said; it is certain 
he lived to a very great age; his continuance for above sixty years in the min- 
istiy is a sufficient instance of it; and for this reason he was called* nex>xfe»<«(, 
i. e. ike long Hver. And, no doubt, by the Sosibius who is said in the history 
of Aristeas to be one of the. chief promoters of the Greek version of the He- 
brew scriptures, called the Septuagint, is meant none other than this Sosibius 
by the writer of that apociyphal book. But whether he were brought so early 
upon the stage, the distance of the time gives us reason to doubt For we have 
placed the making of that version in the year 277, which was seventy-one years 
Defore the time that he left the ministry. He was as crafty and as wicked a 
minister as ever governed the public anairs of any kingdom,' not caring how 
wicked and vile any means were, so that they conduced to the effecting of the 
end he proposed, which is exactly that scheme of politics which Machiavel hath 
since, with a bare face, recommended to the worid, and so many in our time 
have practised after him. But that which is most remarkable in this old Egyp^ 
tian politician is, that he continued so long in prosperity, and was permitted a 
last so easily to retire, which hath scarce ever happened to any other that has 
acted hr his principles. 

•^n. ieOS. Aol Epiphanes 5S.^-Antiochus, king of Syria, and Philip, king of 
Macedon, thinking to serve themselves of the advantage they had by the death 
of Fhilopator, and the succession of an infant king after hun,^ entered into a 
league to divide his dominions between them, agreeing that Philip^ould have 
Caria, Libya, Gyrene, and Egypt, and Antiochus all tiie rest. And accordinrij 
Antiochus forthwith marched mto Goele-Syria and Palestine, and partly this 
year, and partly in the next, made himself master of those provinces, and all 
the sevenu districts and cities in them. 

Jtfu WiL Ptol EpiphaoMS 3.] — Scipio having beaten Hannibal in Africa, and 
thereby put an end to the second Punic war with victory and honour, the name- 
of the Bomans began to be eveiy where of great note; and therefore the Egyp- 
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tian court finding themselves much distressed by the league made between 
Philip and Antiochus against their infant king, and the usurpations which had 
thereon been made bj them on his provinces,^ sent an enbassy to Rome to j^ay 
their protection, ofiering them the guardianship of their king, and the regency 
of his dominions, during his minority; and, to induce them to accept hereof, 
alleged that the deceased king had recommended both to them at his death. 
The Romans thinking this woiud enlai^ their fame, complied with what was 
desired, and took on them the tuition of the young king. 

This year being the three thousand five hundred and sixtieth year of the 
Jewish era of the creation,* the writers of that nation tell us, that Joshua, the 
son of Perachia, was admitted president of the Sanhedrin, and Nathan, the Ax- 
belite, his vice-president, and that both together had the charge of being rectors 
of the divinity school at Jerusalem. They tell us nothing in particular of the 
latter; neither is what they say of the other consisting with the time in which 
they place him, or of any truth as to the matters related. For they tell us of 
him, that when Alexander, the Asmonean, king of Judea, slew the doctors of 
the law at Jerusalem, for telling him that he ought to be contented with the 
crown, and not hold that and .the high^priesthood together, Joshua, then escap- 
ing from his wrath, fled into Egypt, and that Jesus Christ, being his scholsur, 
accompanied him Uiither. But the year of the Jewish era above-menticmed, 
under which they place the first entering of this Joshua on bis presidentship,^ 
was two hundred years before Chrisf s biKh, and many years also before the 
reign of Alexander the Asmonean in Judea; but to be out two or three hun- 
dred years in thek chronology is nothing with the Jews. They are certainly 
the worst historians, and the worst accounters of times, that ever pretended to 
be either. 

An^ 201. Viol. Ep^ihanes 4.] — The Romans, having complied with the re- 
quest of the Egyptian embassy to them, which I have mentioned,^ sent three 
ambassadors to Philip, king of Macedon, and Antiochus, king of Syria, to let 
them know that they had taken on them the tuition of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
during his nonage; and to require them, that they therefore desist from invading 
the dominions of their pupil, and that otherwise they should be obliged to make 
war upon them for his protection. After they had delivered this embassy to 
both kings,^ M. iEmilius Lepidus, who was one of them, according to the in- 
structions he had received from the senate at his first setting out, went to Alex- 
andria, to take on him, in their names, the tuition of the young king; where, 
having regulated his afiairs as well as the then cireumstances of them would 
admit, he apnointed Aristomenes,^ an Acaxnanian, to be his guardian and chief 
minister, ana then returned again to Rome. This Aristomenes was an old ex- 
perienced minister of that court, who had long been conversant in all the affairs 
of it; and having undertaken this charge, he managed it with great prudence 
and fidelity. 

An. 200. PtoL EpipJumes 5.] — ^The first thing that he did was to provide 
against the invasions of the two confederated kmgs; in order whereto, he took 
care to recruit the army with the best soldiers he could get: for which purpose 
he sent Scopas into iEtolia,* with vast sums of money, to raise as many men 
there as he cpuld, they being then reputed the best soldiers of the age. This 
Scopas had formerly been the chief governor of that country, and was a person 
of great note in his time for his military skill and prowess: when the time of 
his ministry was expired, and he missed of being continued in it as he desired, 
he lefl if^tolia, and went into the service of the king of Egypt; and being em- 
ployed to make this levy, he brought to him from ^tolia six thousand stout 
men, which was a very considerable reinforcement to the army. 

An, 199. PioL Epijmanea 6.] — ^At this time Ajitiochus having passed into 
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Leaser Asia, and theie engaged himself in a war with Attalus, king of Per^ 
mus, the ministiy at Alexandria took the advantage hereof to send Scopas with 
an army into Palestine and Coele-Syria, for the lecovery of those provinces; 
where ne managed the war with that success/ that he took several cities, and 
reduced all Judea by force, and put a garrison into the castle at Jerusalem; 
and, on the approach a[ winter, returned to Alexandria with full honour for the 
victories he had obtained, and with as great riches, ^hich he had gathered from 
the plunder of the country. But it soon appeared, that his successes in this 
campaign were mostly owing to the, absence of Antiochus, and the want of 
that opposition thereon which otherwise would have been made a^nst him. 

«^A. 196. FM. Ep^ihanee 7.1 — For afler Antiochus' had on the interposition 
of the liomans, desisted from his war against Attains,, and was come in person 
into Ccele-Syria, this soon turned the scales, and brought the victory absolutely 
over on the other side. For, although Scopas came again with a great army 
into those parts, yet being encountered by Antiochus, at Paneas, near the foun- 
tains of the River Jordan, he was there overthrown with a great slaughter,' and 
forced to flee to Sidon; where bein^ shut up with ten thousand of his men, he 
was there besieged by Antiochus, ti& at length he was forced by iamine to sur- 
render on terms of life only; and he and his men were sent thence stripped and 
naked. The regency at Alexandria were not wanting to do the utmost for his 
relief; for on their bearing of his being besieged in Sidon, they sent three of 
their best generals with the best of their forces to raise the siege. But Antio- 
chus having disposed all matters, so that they could find no way to effect it, 
Scopas and his men were forced to submit to the dishonourable conditions I 
have mentioned, and to return to Alexandria, to be there plovided with new 
clothes and new arms for future service. 

After this Antiochus* marched to Gaza; and finding there a resistance that 
provoked his anger, he gave up the place, when taken, to be plundered and 
ravaged by his soldiers; and then, having secured the passes there against the 
march of any new forces out of Egypt to disturb him in his conquests, he 
inarched back,^ and took in Betania, ^maria, Abjla, Gradera, and all other re- 
maining parts of Palestine and Coele-Syria, and made himself wholly master of 
both the countries and all the cities in them.* 

The Jews were at this time very much alienated in their affections from the 
Egj^an king: whether it were by reason of the former ill treatment of their 
nation by his father, or for some firesher ill usage they had received, is not said. 
It is most likely it was because of the ravages and roberies of Scopas, on 
his taking Jerusalem the fonner yean for he was a very covetous and rapa- 
cious man,' laying his hands every where on all that he could get; and there- 
fore, on Ajitiochus's marching that way,^ they willingly rendered all places 
unto him, and on his coming to Jerusalem, the priests and elders went out in 
a sdemn procession to meet nim, and received him with gladness, and enter- 
tained him and all his army in their city, provided for his horses and elephants, 
and assisted him with their arms for the reducing of the castle, where Scqpas 
bad left a gacriaon. In acknowledgment hereof, Antiochus,' in a decree directed 
to Ptolemy, one of his lieutenants, granted them many pivileges and favours; 
and, in another decree published in their favour, he particularly ordained, that 
no^ stranger should enter within the*^ sept of the temple; which seems to have 
been provided against with respect to me attempt wnich Philopator made to 
put a force upon them as to this matter, and which, I doubt not, was no small 
part of the reason that made them so disaf&cted to the Egyptian cause, contrary 
to their former inclinations toward it. And it is to be remarked, that Antiochus, 
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by former favours granted by him to their brethren who were settled in Baby* 
Ionia and Mesopotamia, had declared himself a friend to their nation, in such a 
manner as had made them much more desirous of having him for their sove-^ 
reign, than the Egyptian king, who had used them ill; and therefore, they 
gkdly laid hold of this opportunity to revolt from him. For Antiochus, in his 
eastern expeditions, having found the Jews of Babylonia and Mesopotamia veiy 
serviceable to him, and veiy steady to his interest entertained a great opinion 
of their fidelity to him; and therefore,^ on some commotions that happened in 
Phryria and Lydia, by a decree directed to Zeuxis, an old commander oi his, 
and men his lieutenant in those provinces, he ordered two thousand families 
of the Jews of Babylonia and Mesopotamia to be sent thither for the suppressing 
of those seditions, and the keeping of those pacts in quiet, commanding that 
they and all that tibey had should be transported thither at the king's charges; 
and that, on their arrival thither, they should be placed in the strongest for- 
tresses for guards <^ the country, and have lands and possessions there divided 
out unto them for a plentiful subsistence; and that till they should receive the 
fruits of those lands, they should be maintained out of the^ kind's 8tc»:6a. All 
which was a great argument of the opinion he had of their fidelity, and of the 
confidence which, on the account hereof, he placed in them. And from those 
Jews who were on this occasion transphmted from Babylonia into those parts, 
were descended most of the Jews whom we find afterward scattered in great 
numbers all over the Lesser Asia, especially in the times of the first preaching- 
of the gospel. 

Antiochus having thus brought all Coele-Syria and Palestine in subjection to 
him, projected the doing of the same in Lesser Asia, his grand aim being to 
restore the Syrian empire to the full extent in which it had been held by any 
of his ancestors, especially by Seleucus Nicator the founder of it But, to quiet 
the Egyptians, that they might not renew the war in Palestine and Coele-Syria 
in his absence, he sent Eucles of Rhodes* to Alexandria, with proposals of a 
marriage between Cleopatra his daughter and King Ptolemy, to be consum- 
mated as soon as they should be of an age fit for it, promising the restoration 
of those provinces, on the day of the nuptials, by way of dower with the 
young princess; which offer being accepted of, and the contract fully agreed to* 
on these terms, the Egyptians acquiesced in Antiochus's engagements for the 
performance of them, and no more renewed the war upon him, but left him 
wholly free to pursue his other designs. This, Jerome tells us,* was done» 
in the seventh year of the reign of Epiphanes. 

^n. 197. PtoL I^inphanes 8.] — Antiochus, therefore, having thus secured all- 
in peace behind him, early the next spring did set forward with a great fleet* 
for the carrying on of his designs upon ^sser Asia;' and at the same time* 
sent thither Ardyes and Mithridates, two of his 6(ms, with a great anny by 
land, ordering them to march to Sardis, and there tany his coming to them. 
At this time, T. Quintius Flaminius, the Roman general, was in Greece, 
with a great army, making war with Philip king of Macedon. Attains, kins^ 
of Pergamus, and the Rhodians, were confederates with the Romans in thff 
war; and Antiochus having been in league with King Philip ever since the 
death of Ptolemy Philopator, was well understood to have come into those parts 
to give him all the assistance he was able. Thus stood the state of affidrs in 
those parts when Antiochus first set out on this expedition; but he had not pro* 
ceeded far in it, before they received a considepame change in two particulars,, 
that is, in the death of Attalus king bf Pergamus, and the overthrow of Philip, 
ki]i0 of Macedon, by the Romans. 

For Attains,^ having at Thebes made an oration to the Bceotians, to persuade 
them to join with the Romans against Philip, spoke it with that vehemence, 
that his soul in a manner expiring with his voice, he swooned away, and fell 

1 Jo*Rph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 3. 3 Hieronymat in cap. xi. Dan. 3 Liviai, lib. S3. 
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down as dead in the middle of it: after this, having lain sick awhile at Thebes, 
he was carried to Pergamus, and there died, after having lived seventj-two 
years/ and reigned for^^-four. He having left behind him four sons, Eumenes,. 
Attains, Philetaerus, ana Athensus, Eumenes, the eldest ci them, succeeded 
him in his throne, and was the founder of the famous library that was at Per- 
gamus.* His three brothers carried it with that fidelity to him, and he with 
that affection to them, that they seemed all of them to have one and the same 
interest; and continuing in this concord and unanimi^ all their life after,' they 
became a rare example of brotherly love to each other. 

As to Philip king of Macedon,^ he having come to a battle with the Romans 
at a place called Cynocephalus in Thessaly, was there overthrown with the loss 
of eight thousand men slain, and five thousand taken prisoners; whereon, being 
brought to distress, he sued for peace, which was granted him barely on this 
consideration,' that the Romans understanding that Antiochus was coming into 
those parts with great forces, both by sea and land, they might not have to do 
with two of such potent and warlike princes at the same time. 

In the interim, Antiochus,' having with his fleet sailed along the coasts of 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lyda, and Caria, took in a great many of the maritime 
cities ii those provinces and the islands adjoining; and at length coming round 
to Ephesus, seized that city, and there set up for his winter-quarters; spending 
the remainder oi the year in projecting and conceiting those measures which 
mig^t be most proper for the accompbshing of the designs that brought him 
into those parts. But Smyrna,' Lampsacus, and other Greek * cities m Asia 
. which then enjoyed their liberties, finding his scheme was to reduce them all 
to be in the same subjection to him as they had formerly been to his ancestors, 
resolved to stand out against him, and sent to the Romans for their protection; 
which they readily undertoolr in their behalf. For, tiiey being resolved to put 
a stop to Antiochus's farther progress westward, as 'fearing to what -the power 
of so great a king might grow, should he establish himself in those parts of 
Asia, according to his designs, gladly laid hold of this opportunity to oppose 
themselves against him; and therefore, forthwith sent ambassadors to him, to 
require of him that he should restore to King Ptolemy all the cities of Lesser 
Asia that he had taken fi^m him; that he should quit those that had been King 
Philip's; and, that he should permit all the Grecian cities in those parts to enioy 
their liberties, and not pass into Europe; and to declare, that, in case they had 
not satisfaction in all these pai-ticulars, they would make war against him. 

Jin, 196.Pfo/. EptphooMS 9.] — But, before these ambassadors came to him, he 
had caused one part of his forces to lay siege to Smyrna,* and another to Lamp- 
sacus, and witii the rest he passed over the Hellespont, and seized all the Thra- 
cian Ghersonesus; where, finding the city Lysimachia (which lay in the neck 
of the isthmus leading into that Ghersonesus or Peninsula) lying in its ruins 
(it having a few years before been reduced to this condition by the Thracians,) 
ne set himself to rebuUd it, designing there to lay the foimdation of a kingdom 
for Seleucus his second son, and subject the neighbouring country to him, and 
make this the prime seat for his residence. While he was busying himself in 
these prqects, the ambassadors sent to him from Rome, came into Thrace," and 
finding him at Selymbria, a city of that country, they there had audience of 
him, and communicated their commission to him. On their debating with him 
the particulars, of it, which are above mentioned, the Romans argued, how un- 
reasonable a thing it was, that, when they had vanquished King Philip, Antio* 
chus should reap the fruits of their victory by seizing his cities in Asia; that, 
they having undertaken the guardianship of King PtcSemy during his minarity^ 
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it was incumbent on them to demand restitution ai all those cities that weiA 
taken from him; and that, they having decreed the restoration of all the Greek 
cities to their liberties, it became them to see that what they had decreed should 
be made good; that they required his not passing into £urc^, because they 
could not see with what other intent he should make that passage^ and now 
build Lysimachia on that side, as they found him then doing, than to be as a 
step to a farther war which must light upon them. To this Antiochus answered, 
That, as to Pto&emy, full satisfaction would be given him, on that king manying 
his daughter, which was then agreed on; that, as to the Greek cities, he intended 
them their freedom, but that they should owe it to him, and not to the Eomans 
that, as to Lysimachia, he built it to be a residence for his son Seleucus; that 
Thrace, and the Chersonesus, as a part of it, belonged all to him^ as having 
been conquered by Seleucus Nicator his ancestor, on his vanquishing of Lysima* 
chus, ana therefore he passed over into it as his just inheritance. As to Asia, 
and the cities in it, he told them, that they had no more to do there than he 
had in Italy; and that, since he meddled not with any of the afiairs of the lat- 
ter, he wondered that they concerned themselves with what was done in the 
former. Hereon the Romans having desired, that the ambassadors from Smyr- 
na and Lampsacus mieht be called m, and they, on their being admitted, hav* 
ing spoken very freefy as to their cause, Antiochus could not bear it, but fell 
into a passion, and cned out, That the Romans were not to be his judges in 
these matters; whereon the assembly broke up in confusion, and no satimction 
was given on either side, but all thm^ tended toward a breach between them. 

While these matters were thus treating of, there came a rumour that Ptolemy 
Epiphanes was dead in Esypt,' whereon Antiochus, reckoning Egypt to be his 
own, made haste on boarcT his fleet to sail thither to take possession of it, and, 
having left Seleucus his son with his army at Lysimachia, to finish what was 
there mtended, he first called in at Ephesus, and, having joined to his fleet such 
other ships as he had in that port, from thence made aU the sail he could for 
Egypt: but, on his arrival at ratere in Lycia, finding the report of Ptolemy's 
death to be there, upon good evidence, contradicted, instead of steering for 
Egypt, he shaped his course directly for Cyjprus, puiposing to sieze that ismnd; 
but, m his wdj thither, meeting with a violent storm, in which he lost a great 
many of his ships and men, he was glad, aAer having gathered up the remain- 
ders of this ruinous wreck, to put in at Seleucia to repair his shattered ships, 
and then wintered at Antioch, without doing any thing more this year. 

That which occasioned the rumour of Ptolemy's deSh was a treasonable plot 
then laid against his life: which, being first supposed, was afterwards reported 
to have taken effect Scopas the ^tolian was the author of this conspiracy, 
who being general of the mercenaries,' most of which were ^tplians, and, by 
virtue of that command, having under him a numerous and strong band of ye- 
teran sddiers, thought he had hereby an advantage now in the infancy of the 
kins to make hiauelf master of Egypt, and usurp the sovereignty over it 
And accordingly he had formed his scneme for the attempt, and no doubt he 
would have succeeded in it, had he executed his treason with the same bdd* 
ness and resolution as he first contrived it But, although he was a very valiant 
man, yet, when it came to the point of execution, his heart failing him, instead 
of immediately falling on, as such a desperate case required, he sat at homa 
consulting and debating with his friends and partisans how best to manage the 
matter; and, while he was thus doubting and delaying, the opportunity was 
lost. For Aristomenes, the chief minister, having in the interim gotten infor- 
mation of the whole matter, took such care to prevent it, that Scopas was seized, 
and, being brought before the council, was there convicted of the treason, and 
thereon he and all his accomplices were put to death for it: and, as to the rest 
of his iBtolians, they having, on this occasion, forfeited the confidence which 
the government had before in them, were most of them hereon cashiered out 
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of the king's service, and sent home into their own coantry. Thus ended thei 
treason of Scopas: and he is not the only villain that, having with great resolu- 
tion entered on wicked designs, hath failed of courage at the time d[ execution, 
and defeated his own treason for want of it; for few men are so entirely wicked, 
as to he thorough proctf against that horror and confusion of mind which very 
wicked acticms usually create whenever they come to be executed. At his 
death, he was found to be possessed of vart riches, which he had gotten in the 
king's service by plundering those countries where he commanded as general- 
and he having, while he was victorious in Palestine, recovered Judea and Jeru- 
salem to the king of Egypt, no doubt a great part of his plunder was gotten 
ixom thence. One of the chiefest of his accomplices in this treason was 
I>icserchus,* who had fonnerly been admiral under Philip, king of Macedon; 
and, being sent by him to make war upon the Gydades, on a veiy unjust su^ 
wicked account, to show how little he regarded either piety or justice, before 
he sailed out of the poit on that expedition, he erected two altars, one to ini- 
quity, and the oiher to impiety, and sacrificed on them both. And do not ail 
else do the same, who engage in such horrid designs of assassination and trea^ 
son as that was in which this man perished? He having so signally distin- 
guished himself by his wickedness, A^istomenes very justly distinguished him 
from all the rest of the conspirators in his punishment, for all the others he 
poisoned, but him he toimejited to death. 

When this conspiracy was fully mastered, the king,' being now fourteen> 
years old, was according to the usaee of that country, declared to be out ai his 
minority, and his entmonization (which the Alexandrians called his anacla- 
teria) was celebrated with great pomp and solemnity; and hereby the govern- 
ment was put into his hands, and he actually admitted to the administration of 
it And as long as he managed it by Anstomenes, his former minister, all 
things went well; but when he grew weary of that able and faithful servant, 
and put him to death to get rid of him, the remainder of his reign was all turned 
into disorder and confusion, and his kingdom suffered the same, or rather more 
by it &an in the worst times of his father. 

•.^i». 195. PtoL Epiphan/es 10.] — £arly the next spring, Antiochus set out firt»n 
Antioch to return to Ephesus. He was no sooner gone,' but Hannibal came 
thither io put himself under his protection. He had lived six years quietly at 
Carthage smce the late peace with the Homans; but being now under a sus- 
picion of holding secret correspondence with Antiochus, and plotting with Mm 
Ibr the bringing ci a new war upon Italy, and some that maligned him at 
home having sent to Rome clandestine information to this effect, the Romans 
sent ambassadors to Carthage to make inquiry into the matter; and to demand 
Hannibal to be delivered to them,, if they found reason for it Hannit>al, hear- 
ing of Uieir arrival, suspected their business; and therefore, before they had 
time to deliver their message, got privately away to the sea-shore, and putting 
bimsdf on board a shjp which he had there reaidy juovided, escaped to Tjrre, 
and firom thence went to Antioch, hoping to find Antiochus there; but he being 
gone for Ephesus before his arrival, he made thither after him. Antiochus 
was there at that time in debate with himself on die point of making war vdth 
the Romans, being very doubtful and fluctuating in his mind whether he should 
enter on it or no. But Hannibal's coming to him socm determined his resolu- 
tions for the war, he being hereon excited to it, n6t only by the arguments 
which this great adversary of the Romans pressed upon him for it, but especially 
because of the opinion he had of the man. Fw he having oflen vanquished the 
Romans, and thereby justly acquired the reputation of having exceeded all other 
generals in military skill, this created in Antiochus a confidence of being able 
to do all things with him on this side. And, therefore, thtnkinr of nothing 
thenceforth but of victories and of conquests, he became fixed for the war, anc( 
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all . this year and next were gpent in making prepaiationfl tar it In the meair 
time, however, amhassadois were sent fiom both sides, on pretence of accom- 
modating matters, but, in reality, only to spy out and discover what each other 
was doing. 

This year Simon the high-priest of the Jews being dead,' his eldest son Onias, 
the third of that name, succeeded in his stead, and held that office, reckoning 
it to the time of his death, twenty-four years. He had the character of a veiy 
worthy good^man, but falling into ill times, he perished in them, in the manner 
as will be hereafter related. 

•^n. Id4. FioL Epiphanea II.]— About this time died Eratosthenes,' the second 
library-keeper at Alexandria, being eighty-two years old at the time of his death, 
and was succeeded in his office by Apollonius Rhodius,' the author of the 
Aigonautics. This Apollonius had been a scholar of Callimachus; but having 
afterward veiy much offended him,* Callimachus wrote a vety bitter invective 
against him, which he called Ibis, from the name of a bird in Egypt, which 
used to foul his bill by cleansing his breech, intimating thereby, as if the of- 
fence given him by his scholar was by foul words against him, and that he 
therefore gave him this name, to express thereby that he was a foul-mouthed 
person. Hence Ovid, writing an invective against one that had in a like 
manner offended him, calls him, in imitation of Callimachus, by the same name 
of Ibis. Although this Apollonius was called Rhodius,* it was only for that he 
had long lived at Rhodes, not that he was bom there: for he was a native of 
Alexan£ia, and there at length he ended his days, being called thither from 
Rhodes to take upon him this office in the king's hbrary. 

Jhu 193. PtoL Epiphanes 1^] — ^Antiochus being eageriy set in his mind 
for a war with the Romans, after having made the preparations I have men- 
tioned, he endeavoured farther to strengthen himself, by making alliances with 
the neighbouring princes. To this intent he went to Raphia,* the place on the 
confines of Palestine and Egypt which hath been above mentioned, and there 
married his daughter Cleopatra to King Ptolemy Epiphanes, agreeing to give 
with her, by way of dower, the provinces of Ccele-Syria and Palestine,' upon 
the terms of sharing the revenues equally between them, according as he had 
been before promised. And, on his return from thence to Antioch, he manied 
Antiochis,' another of his daughters, to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia; and 
would have given a third to Eumenes,* kinff of Peigamus. But that king re- 
fused his alliance, contrary to the opinion of nis three brothers: for they thought 
it would be a mat strengthening of his interest to be son-in-law to so great a 
king, and therefore advised him to it. But Eumenes soon convinced them, by 
the reasons which he gave for the refusal, that he had much better considered 
the matter for he tdd them, tiiat if he married Antiochus's daughter, he should 
be obliged thereby to engage with him in his war against the Romans, which 
he saw he was at that time entering on; and then, if the Romans were con- 
querors, as he had reason to think &ey would, he must partake df the misfor- 
tunes of the conquered, and be undone by it: and, on the other hand, if 
Antiochus should have the better, he should have no other advantage by it^ 
but, under the notion of being his son-in-law, the easier to become his slave; 
for, whenever he should gain the upper hand in the ^war, all Asia must truckle 
to him, and every prince therein become his homagen that much better terms 
were to- be expected from the Romans, and that therefore he would stick to 
them: and the event sufficiently proved the wisdom of his choice. 

•/&• 192. FioL Epiphanes 13.] — ^After these marriages were over, Antiochus 
hastened again into Lesser Asia, and came to Ephesus in the depth of the winter.^* 
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From dience, in the beginning of the spring, he marched against the Pisidians, 
-who stood out against him. But he had not long been engaged in this war/ 
ere he had the news of the death of Antiochus his eldest son. This brought 
iiim back again to Ephesus, there to mourn for this loss; and a great show of 
sorrow was there made by him on this account But it was commonly said, 
that it was all show only; that, in reality, he himself procured his son's death,' 
and made him fall a sacrifice to his jealousy: for he was a prince of great hopes, 
and had given such proofs of his wisdom, goodness, and other royal virtues, that 
he became die idol of all that knew him. This, they say, made the old king 
jealous of him; and therefore, on his last arrival at Ephesus, having sent him 
back into Syria, on pretence that he might there take care of the eastern pro- 
vinces, caused poison to be there given him by some of. the eunuchs of the 
court, and so did rid himself of him. But scarce any prince hath died an un- 
timely death, whose life was desirable, but su^icions have been raised, and 
rumours spread about of poison, or some other violence, for the cause of i^ and 
perchance such a bare suspicion was all that was in this case. 

As soon as the sdemni^ of this mourning was somewhat over, and Antiochus 
began again to betake himself to business, great consultation was had between 
him and those of his council about his passing into Greece,' and there beginning 
the war which he had resolved on with the Bomans. Hannibal, who was for 
making Italy, and not Greece, the seat of the war, was not called to any of 
these councils: for, being then under suspicion with Antiochus, he had no more 
of his confidence. This was efibcted by tne craft of Publius Villius, who thereby 
overreached the crafliest and most cautious of men:^ for this Yillius, being am- 
bassador from the Bomans to Antiochus, took all opportunities to converse' with 
Hannibal. This had the effect he intended, which was to bring him into sus- 
picion with Antiochus; and hereon his councU being no more regarded^ Greece 
was made the seat of the war, and not Italy, as he advised. This saved Italy 
from having Hannibal again with another war in its bowels, which might have 
been as dangerous to the Roman state as when he was there in the former war. 

But that which pinned down his resolution for the beginning of the war in 
Greece, was an embassy from the ^tolians to invite him thither. The JBtolians, 
from beings late confederates with the Romans, being now, on some disgust, be- 
come their enemies,* sent this embassy to Antiochus, to draw him into Greece 
against them; not only promising him the assistance of all their forces, but also 
giving him assurances, that he might depend on the joining of Philip, kin^ of 
Macedonia, Nabas, king of Lacedemonia, and other of the Grecian principahties 
and states with him; who having conceived as they told him, great enmity against 
the Romans, waited only his coming to declare against them. Thoas, who was 
at the head of this embassy, pressed all this upon him with great earnestness, 
telling him, that the Romans, being eone home with their arm^, had left Greece 
empty; that now was the time for him to take possession of it; that if he laid 
hold of this opportunity, he would find all things, as it were, prepared for the 
putting of the whole country into his hands; and that he had nothing more to 
do but to come over thither to make himself master of it. Which representa- 
tion prevailed so far with him, that he immediately passed over into Greece, 
and thereby rashly precipitated himself into a war with the Romans, without 
duly concerting the measures proper for such an undertaking, or carrying a 
sufficient number of men with him to support it For he left Lampsacus, Troas, 
and Smyrna, three powerful cities in >sia, behind him, unreduced; and his 
forces that were coming to him from Syria and the eastern countries having not 
yet reached him, he passed over with no more than ten thousand foot and five 
hundred horse, which were scarce enough to take possession of the countiy, 
were it wholly mdced, and he to have no war with the Romans in it With 
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tbese forces he arrived in the island of Euboea about the end of the summer, 
and from thence passed to Demetrius, a town in Thessaly, where he called all 
his officers and chief coihmanders of his army together,' to consult with them 
about the future operations of the war: and Hannibal, being again restored to 
the king's favour and confidence, had his place among them; and being asked 
his opinion in the first place, he insisted on what he had often declared, that 
the Komans were not to be overcome but in Italy, and diat therefore it had 
been his constant advice to begin the war there. But since other measures had 
been taken, and the king was Uien in Greece, there to begin the war, his advice 
in the present state of afiairs was, that the king should immediately send for 
all his other forces' out of Ana, without depending any longer either on the 
.fitolians or other Grecian confederates, who he foresaw would deceive him; 
and that as soon as they were arrived, he should march witii them toward those 
coasts of Greece that were over against Italy, and there have his fleet with him 
on the same coasts, one half of which, he advised, should be employed to ravage 
and alarm the coasts of Italy, and the other half kept in some port near him, to 
make a show of his passing over, and accordingly to be readv to pass over for 
tiie tiddng of all such advantages as occasion might offer. This, he said, would 
keep the Komans at home to defend their own coasts, and would be the proper- 
est method which could then be taken of carrying' the war into Italy, where 
alone, he persisted, the Romans coidd be oonouered. And this was the best 
advice which could then be given Antiochus. jBut he followed it only in Aat 
particular which related to me fetching over his forces out of Asia: for he im* 
mediately sent to Polyxenidas, his admiral, to transport them into Greece. But 
as to all other particulars, his courtiers and flatterers diverted him from heark- 
ening to him. They blew him up into a conceit, that victory was certain on 
bis side; that if he made his way to it by the methods which Hannibal had 
advised, then he, as the adviser and director, would have the glory of it, which 
the kin^ ought to reserve wholly to himself, and therefore thev advised him to 
follow his own counsels, without heaikening any more to the Carthaginian* 
After this the king went to Lamia;' and there being invested with the chief 
command of the ^tolians, and having received thereon the applause and ac- 
Qlamations of that people, he returned to Eubcea, and having made himself 
master of^Chalcis in that island, there took up his winter-quarters for the ensuing 
winter. In the interim, Eumenes, king of Peigamus, sent Attains his brother 
to Rome, to acquaint the senate of Antiochus's passa^ into Greece; whereon 
they immediately prepared for the war, and sent Acdius Glabrio, their consul, 
into Greece, with an army for the managing of it 

^n. 191. PtoL Epqfhanea 14.] — Antiochus, while he lay in his winter-quar- 
ters,' fell in love with the daughter of his host, in whose house he lodged; and 
although now past fifty, was so desperately enamoured of this young ffirl, who 
was under twenty, that nothing could satisfy him, but he must marry hen and 
thereon he spent the remaining part of the winter in nuptial feastings, and in 
love dalliances with his new bride, instead of making those preparations which 
were necessary for the carrying on of that dangerous war he was then engaged 
in; which created a great loose and borough relaxation of discipline in aU else 
about him, till at length he was roused up by the news,* that Aciiius the Ro- 
man consul was on a full march into Thessaly against him. All that he could 
do on this alarm, was to seize the straits of TTiermopylae, and sent to the JEto- 
lians for more forces; for Polyxenidas having not been able to transport his 
Asian forces, by reason of contrary winds and ill weather, he had no other 
forces then with him, but those whom he first brought over. But, before any 
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of the ^tc^ans could come to Mm,' Cato, one of the Soman generals then with 
ihe coasul, having with a strdkig detachment gotten over the mountains, by the 
same path in which Xerxes, and aher him Brennus, had formerly forced a paa* 
sage over them, his men, seeing themselves hereby ready to be encompassed^ 
^rew down their arms and fled; whereon, being pursued by the Romans, they 
were all cut in pieces, excepting only five hundred, with whom Antiochus made 
his escape to Chalcis. On his arrival thither, he made all the haste he could 
from thence to his fleet, and having gotten on board it with diis poor remainder 
of his forces, passed over to Ephesus, carrying with him his new-married wife; 
and there thinking himself safe from the Romans, neglected every thing that 
might make him so, and again relapsed into his former dotage on that woman,' 
indulging; himself in it to a totd neglect of aU his affiars, till at lengdi Hannibal 
roused him out of it,' by laying before him his danger, and representing to him 
what was necessaiy for him forthwith to^ do, for the securing of himself j&om 
it. Hereon he sent to hasten the march of those forces from ihe eastern pro-^ 
▼inces which were not yet arrived; and havine fitted out his fleet, sailed with 
it to the Thiacian Chersonesus; and having there reinforced Lysimachia, and * 
fardier fortified and strengthened Sestus and Ahydus, and all other places there- 
diout, for the hindering of the Romans from passing the Hellespont into Asia 
he letamed again to £phesus, where, in a grand council, it oeing resolved tx> 
try their fortune by sea,' Polyxenidas, Antiochus's adihiral, was ordered out with 
a Beet to fight C. Livius, the Roman admiral, then newly come into ihe ^geaa 
Sea. Near Mount Coiycus, in Ionia, both fleets meeting, a shaip fijiht ensued 
between them, viiierein Polyxenidas beinr beaten, widi the loss of ten ships 
sank and thirteen taken] was forced to retire with the remainder to Ephestis; 
and the Romans putting in at Canae, a port in Molis, did there set up their fleet 
for the ensuing winter, fortifying the place, where they drew it to land, with a 
ditch aad ran^art. 

In the interim Antiochus was at Magnesia, busying himself in drawing toge- 
ther his land axtny. On his hearing m this defeat of his fleet at Gorycus,^ he 
hastened to the sea-coasts, and apj^ed himself with his utmost care to repair 
the loss, and set a new fleet that might keep the mastery of those seas. In ohler 
whereto, he refitted tibose ships that had escaped from the late defeat, added 
others to them, and sent Hannibal i)ito Syria, to brinff from thence the Syrian 
and Phoenician fleets for their reinforcement: and then having ordered Seleucus, 
his son, with one part of the army, into .£olus, to watch the Roman fleet, and 
keep all there in subjection to him, he with the rest took up his quarters in 
Fhrygia for the ensuing winter. 

An. 1€0. Ptol. EpiphaMS 15.] — The next year the Romans sent Lucias Scipio,^ 
&eir consul, and Scipio Africanus, his brother, as his lieutenant, to carry on the 
war against Antiochus by land, in the place of Acilius Glabrio, and L. Emilius 
Bh^eUus to command their fleet at sea, in the place of C. Livius. 

In die beginning of the year, Polyxenidas,' Antiochus's admiral, having by a 
stratagem overreached Pausistratus, who commanded the Rhodian fleet that was 
sent to the assistance of the Romans, surprised him in the port d[ Samos, and there 
destroyed twenty-nine of his ships, and him with them. But the Rhodians, instead 
of being discouraged by this loss, were enraged for the revenging of it; and imme- 
diately set out another fleet more powerful than the formen with which, in con- 
junction with Emilius, the Roman admiral, they sauled to Elea,' and there relieved 
Enmenes, king of Peigamus, when almost swallowed up by Antiochus, and after- 
ward, being sent to meet Hannibal, on his coming with the Syrian and Phcenician 
fleet to the king,^ they alone encountered him on the coasts of Pamf^ylia, and by 

1 PlQUreb. in M. Calone. Appianas in Syriacia. Liviut, Ub. 36. Athensaf, lib. 10. e. 13. FTontin. 
aiTatagem, Ub. S. c* 4. TulUus de Senmtute. 
S Appianaf in Syriacii. Livius, lib, 36. 3 Livias et Appianus, ibid. 

4 Livioa. lib. 36. 37. Anptanus In Byriaeis. 5 Livius, lib. 37. Apirfanas in fisniads. 

C UtIim et A|ipianus. ibid. 7 Biea was the iea«port to Percramus, and bat a abort diatanee from It 

• Uvioa, lib. 37. AppiAn. in Byriaeis. Com. Nepoa in Uannibale. 
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die goodness of th^ir ships^ and the sklUulness of their mariners, overthrew that 
great warrior, and having driven him into port, there pent him up, so that he 
could stir no farther for me assistance of the king. 

Antiochus, hearing of this defeat, and, at the same time, having received an 
account, that the Roman consul was with a great army on his full march through 
Macedonia, in order to pass the Hellespont into Asia,* he could think of no hetter 
course for the hindering of his passage and the keeping of the war out of Asia, 
ihan to recover again the mastery of the seas, which he had in a great measure 
lost by the two late defeats: for then he might have his fleets at leisure, and in 
full power, to cut off all possibility of passing an army into Asia, either by the 
Hellespont, or any other way. And therefore, resolving to attempt this at the 
hazard of another battle, he came to Ephesus, where his fleet lay, and having 
there, on a review, put it into the best posture he was able, and furnished his 
marines with all things necessaiy for another encounter, he sent them forth, un- 
der the command of Polyxenidas, his admiral, to flght the enemy. And they 
having met Emilius,* with the Roman fleet, near Myonnesus^ a maritime town 
in loma, they there fell upon him, but with no better success than in the former 
engagements; for Emilius having gained an entire "victory, Polyxenidas was 
forced to flee back again to Ephesus, with the loss of twenty-nine of his ships 
sunk, and thirteen taken. Tnis did put Antiochus into such a consternation^ 
that, being firlghted, as it were, out of his wits, he very absurdly sent to recall 
all his forces out of Lysimachia, and the other towns on the Hellespont, for fear 
lest they should fall into the enemy's hands, who were approaching those parts 
to pass into Asia; whereas the only way left him to have hindered that passage 
was to have continued them there. But he did not only thus absurdly withdraw 
them from thence, when he most needed them there, but did it with such pre- 
cipitation, that he left all the provisions, which he had laid up there for the war, 
behind him; so that, when the Rom^s came thither, they found all necessaries 
£ir their aim^ in such plenty stored up in those places, as if they had been of 
purpose provided for them, and the passage of the Hellespont left so free to 
them, that they transpoHed their army over it without any opposition, where 
enly, with the best advantage, opposition could have been maae against them. 
When Antiochus heard of the Romans being in Asia,' he began to grow diffident 
of his cause, and would gladly have got rid of the war with them, which he had 
so rashly run himself into; and therefore sent ambassadors to the two Sdpios to 
desire peace; and to make his way the easier to it, he restored Scipio Africanus 
his son (who had been taken prisoner in this war) without ransom. But, not- 
withstanding this, beino; able on no other terms to obtain peace, than on the 
quitting of ul Asia on mis side Mount Taurus, and paying the Romans all the 
expenses of the war, he thought he could suffer nothing by the war more grie- 
vous than such a peace, and therefore prepared to decide the matter by battle;^ 
and the Romans did the same. Antiochus's army, according to livy, consisted 
of seventy thousand £x)t, twelve thousand horse, and fifty-four elephants; whereas 
all the Roman forces amounted to no more than thirty thousand. Both armies 
met near Magnesia, under Mount Sipylus; and there it came to a decisive stroke 
between them, \n which Antiochus, receiving a total overthrow, lost fifty thou- 
sand foot, and four thousand horse slain upon the field of battle, one thousand 
four hundred more taken prisoners, and he himself difficultly escaped to Sardis, 

fithering up in his way such of his forces as survived this terrible slaughter, 
rom Sardis he passed to Celsn® in Phrygia, where he heard his son Seleucus 
had escaped from the battle; and, having there jmned him, made all the haste 
he could over Mount Taurus into Syria. Hannibal and Scipio Africanus were 
both absent from this battle; the former being with the Syrian fleet pent up in 
Bamphylia by the Rhodians, and the other Stained by sickness at Elea. As 

1 Polyb. Legat. S9. p. 81S. Liviua, lib. 37. 2 Liyiut, ibid. Appianus in Syriacis. 

3Polyb.LQgat.33.p.dl3. AHii«nu« in Syriaiis. Jwtin. lik. 31. c. 7. Liriu9, Ub. 37. 
•4 Liyittset Appian.lbid. 
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-soon as Antiochiis was arriTed at Antioch,' he sent firom thence Antipater his 
Imyther's son, and Zeuxis, who had been governor of Lydia and Phrygia under 
him, to desire peace of ihe Bomans. They found the consul at Sardis; and there 
Sdpio Africanus, who was now recovered from his sickness, being come, they 
first applied themselves to him, and he introduced them to the consul, his bro- 
ther whereon a council being held on the subject of their embassy, after full 
consultation tiierein had about it, the ambassadors were called in, and Scipio 
Africanus, delivering the sense of the council, told them, that as the Romans 
used not to sink low when vanquished, so neither would they carry themselves 
too high when conquerors; and that therefore they would require no other terms 
of peace after the battle than ^ose which were demanded before it; that is, that 
Antiochus should pay the whole expenses of the war, and quit all Asia on that 
aide Mount Taurus: which being then accepted of, and the expenses of the war 
estimated at fifteen thousand talents of Euboea,* it was agreea that it should be 
paid in manner following; that is to say, five hundred talents present, two thou- 
sand five hundred when the senate should ratify what was then agreed, and the 
rest in twelve years' time, at the rate of one thousand talents in each of those 
years. And L. Gotta was sent firom the consul with the ambassadors to Rome, 
to acquaint the senate of the agreement, and there fully conclude and ratify the 
flame. And, a Uttld after, the five hundred talents were paid the consul at £phe- 
flus, and hostages werd given for the payment of the rest, and the performance 
■of all other articles that were agreed on; among whom, one was Antiochus, one 
4if the king's sons, who afterward reigned in Syria, bv the name of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Hannibal, the Carthaeinian, and Thoas, the ^tolian, who were the 
chief incentors of this war, were sdso demanded by the Romans to be delivered 
up unto them on the making of the peace. But as soon as they heard that a 
treaty was entered on, foreseeing what would be the result of it, they both Uxk 
care to get out of the way before it came to a conclusion. 

An. 189. PioL Epiphanea 16.1 — The next yeai^ On. Manlius Vulso,^ who suc- 
ceeded L. Scipio in the consulship, coming into Asia to succeed him in that 
province, Scipio delivered to him the army, and with Scipio Africanus his bro- 
ther returned to Rome, where the peace which they made with Antiochus 
being ratified and confirmed, and all Asia on this side Mount Taurus delivered 
into the hands of the Romans,^ they restored the Grecian cities to their liber- 
ties, gratified the Rhodians with the provinces of Caria and Lycia, and gave all 

1 Polyb. Lefat. 94. p.81G. Livlut. Hb. 37. Appianua in Byriacis. Justin. Ub. 31.' c. 8. Diodor. Sic. Le- 
gal. 9. HieroDynraa in cap. zi. Danielia. 

S Herodotoa, lib. 3, iraeaking of a Babvlonic Ulent, aaith.tbat it contained seventy Buboie mine. iEIian, 
speakinf of tbe same Babylotoie talent (HIM. Var. lib. 1. cSS«} raith, it contained veventy two Attic mine; 
ftom hence it foilowa, tbat levtenty-two Attic mlna are e^ual to MTenty Euboic mine: and alzty of each 
naliinf a talent, this shows tbe diflbrence Itaat is between an Eaboic talent and an Attic. But there were 
two other sorts of Euboic talents, or authors sfve us disagreeing accounts concerning jt. Festus salth, 
** Enboicam ulentum nummo Gneeo aeptem millium, noatro quatuor railliam deoarioram (in voo9 Euboi- 
cum,**) ft. e. a Euhoic talent consists in Greek money of seven thousand drachms, and in our Latin money of 
ibar thoosand Soman pennies. Bat here is a manifest error in the copy, as all agree, instead of four thoa- 
sand it ought to be seven thooaand Roman pennies; for, according to Feftus, a drachm and a Roman penny 
were eqaaT. For, in the word (al«stesi, he saith, that an Attic talent (which consisted of six thousand drachma^ 
contained six thoosand Roman pennfetf. According to Festus, therefore, a Roman penny and an Attie 
drachm were equal; and seven thousand of these made Feftus's Euboic ulent. But the Euboic Ulent, by 
which Antiochus was to pay this sum of one thousand five hundred talents to the Romans, wu much higher. 
For Polybins tells us (Legat. 34. p. 817.) and so also doth Livy (lib. 27, and 38,) that they were to contain 
each eighty librr or Roman pounds. But every librc, or Roman pound, containing niqet^-sixRpman pennies, 
eighty of those libre most contain seven thousand six hundred and eighty Roman pennies, «. e. two hundred 
and ihrty pounds of our money. But here it is to lie observed, that, in the treaty of this peace made with 
Antiochus, there is a difference between Polybius and Livy in the copies which ihey give us of it. For, al- 
though Livy, as vn\\ as Polybius, doth in the protocol of tbe treaty (lib. 37.) say, that the fifteen thousand 
talents to be paid tbe Romans were to be Euboic Ulents; yet Livy, in the treaty itself, saitb. they were to 
be Attic talents. But here Livy, writing from Polybius, is mistaken in the version he made of this treaty 
from the Greek copy of it, wbicb he fliund in him. For, whereas in Polybius the words are, that the money 
to be paid the Romans should be 'Ap^vpiov 'ArTix^ti ctpivtov, Livy, mistaking the meaning of the Greek 
1>hrase. rendered it of Attie talents: whereas, what is there said, is meant only of the Attic standard. For, 
as the Euboic talent was of the greatest weight, so the Attic money Was 6f the finest silver of any in 
<5reece; and, by the treaty, the money was to be paid according to both; that is, the Romans having con- 
quered Antiochus, not only obliged him to pay this vast sum for this peace, but also made him pay it in ta- 
lents of the highest weight, and in silver of th« best and finest standard in all Greece. So that tbe Rotaana 
Bight in this cnaa say the same to him, aa formerly Brenaa did to t^em; Vm wMa, i. a Woe be to the eon. 
qoered. 

3 Livius,lib.37. Anpian.inSvTiac. '..... 

4LiTias,ltt».87,38. Polyb.Legat. B.8]a»8]9.*c et p. 8tf. Diodor. 8k. 4>|at. 10. Appian.ibid. 
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the rest of It, that had before belon^d to Antiochus, to Eumenes king of Per- 
gamus. For Eumenes and the Rhodians having been their confederates through 
uiis whole war, and much assisted them in it, they had these countries given 
them for the reward of their service. 

w^n. 188. PioL Epiphanes 17.] — ^Manlius, after the time of his consulship was 
out, being continued still in the same province, as pro-consul,* he there waged 
war against the Gauls who had planted themselves in Asia; and having sub- 
dued them in several battles, and reduced them to live orderly within the 
limits assigned to them, he thereby delivered all that country from the tenor 
of those barbarous people, who lived mostly hitherto by harassing and plun- 
dering their neighbours; and so quieted all things in those parts, that thence- 
forth the empire of the Komans became thoroughly settled in all that countiy, 
as far as the Kiver Halys on the one side, and Mount Taurus on the other, and 
the Syrian kings became thenceforth utterly excluded from having any thing 
more to do in all Lesser Asi^ Whereon Antiochus is said to have expressed 
himself. That he was much beholden to the Bomans,* in that they had here- 
by eased him of the great care and trouble which the governing of so large a 
countiy must have cost him. 

An. 187. PtoL Epiphanes 18.] — ^Antiochus being at great difficulties how to 
raise the money which he was to pay the Romans, he marched into the eastern 
provinces,' to gather the tribute of d^ose countries to enable him to it, leaving 
nis son Seleucus (whom he had declared his successor) to govern in Syria 
during his absence. On his coming into the province of £lymais, hearing that 
there was a great treasure in the temple of Jupiter Belus m that count^, he 
seized the temple by night, and spoiled it of the riches that were laid up in it; 
whereon the people of the countiy rising upon him for the revenging of thia 
sacrilege, slew him and all that were wiu him. So Diodorus Sicidus, Justin, 
Strabo, and Jerome, relate the manner of his death; but Aurelius Victor tells 
us,^ that he was slain by some of his own followers, whom he did beat in a 
drunken fit while at one of his carousals. 

He was a prince of a laudable character for humanity, clemency, and benefi- 
cence, and of great justice in the administration of his eovemment; and, till 
the fiftieth year of his life, managed all his affiirs with that valour, prudence, 
and application, as made him to prosper in all his undertakings; which deservedly 
|;ained him the title of Great, But after that ase, declining in the wisdom of 
nis conduct, as well as in the vigour of his application, every thing that he did 
afterward lessened him as fast as all his actions had aggrandized him before, 
till at length, being vanquished by the Romans, he was driven out of the best 
part of his dominions, and forced to submit to very hard and disgraceful terms 
of peace; and at last, ending his life in a very ill and impious attempt, he went 
out in a stink, like the snuff of a candle. 

The prophecies of Daniel (chap, xi^ from the tenth verse to the nine- 
teenth inclusive, refer to the actions oi this king, and were all fulfilled by 
him. What we find foretold in the tenth verse, was exactly accomplished 
in the war which Antiochus, made upon Ptolemy Philopator, for the con- 
quering of Coele-Syria and Palestine, as it is above related, Annis ^1, S^, 
319, and 218. In the eleventh and twelfth verses are foretold the expedition 
which Philopator made into Palestine against Antiochus, Anno 217, and the 
victory which he then got over him at Raphia. For there, the great multitude, 
that is, the great army which Antiochus brought thither against him, was given 
into his hands; and Ptolomy did cast down, that is, slew many thousands of 
them, and dissipated and put to flight all the rest; and yet, the same prophecy 
tells us, that notwithstanding all this, he should be strengthened by i^ and so it 

1 Livint. lib. 38. 8 Cloero pro DeioUro R«t«. Val. Maxtmin, lib. 4. e. I. 
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happened. For Ptolemy being whdly given up to luxnry, sloth, and voluptu- 
ousness, made haste bade again into £gypt, there to enjoy his fill of them afler 
this victory, without taking the advantages which it gave him. By which ill 
conduct he stirred up some of his people to sedition and rebeUion, and weak- 
ened himself in the affection and esteem of ail the rest, as is above related 
under the years 216 and 216. What follows, to the end of the seventeenth 
▼eiae, fosetells the renewal of that war by Antiochus " after certain years; 
that is, Anno 203, fourteen years afler the ending of the former war, when on 
the death of Philopator, and the succeeding of his in&nt son Ptolemy Epipha- 
nea in his stead, Antiochus, '^ king of the north, returned and came again" 
into Cffile-Syria and Palestine, for me recovering of those provinces, bringing 
with him '' a greater multitude than in the former war," that is, that ''great 
army" which he brought with him out of the east on his late return from 
dience. What is said m the fourteenth verse, that *' in those times" (that is, 
in the first years of the reign of Epiphanes the king of the south) *' many 
diould stand up against him," was fully verified by the leaguing of the kings 
of Macedon and Syria together against him, to seize all his dominions, and 
divide them between them; by the sedition of Agathodes, Agathoclea, and 
llepolemus, to invade his royal power, and by the conspirac v of Scopas utterly 
to extinguish it, and. seize the kingdom for himself; all which are above related 
to have happened in these times. And the same prophecy tells us, that m 
Uiose times, many " vidators of the law among the people of the prophet," 
that 18, the Jews apostatizing from the law, should '' enlt" themselves, mat is, 
nnder the favour of the king of the south; for the pleasing of whom, they 
diould forsake their God and their holy religion; but that '' they should fall" 
and be cut off, t. e. by Antiochus; and so it came to pass: for Antiochus, having, 
Anno 196, made himself master of Judea and Jerusalem, did cut off or drive 
from thence all those of Ptolemy's *' party" who had thus far given themselves 
up to him, but showed particular favour to those Jews, who, persevering in the 
btraervance of their law,, would not comply with any proposals of the king of 
£gypt to apostatize fi'om it In the fifteenth verse, the holy prophet foreshows 
the victoiy, by which Antiochus, " the king of the north," snould make him- 
self a^n master of Ccele-Syria and Palestine, that is, how he should ** come" 
again mto those provinces, " and cast up mounts against the most fenced cities 
in them, and ''take them;" and this he did in the year 196. For having then 
vanquished the king of Egypt's army at Paneas, he besieged and took, first 
Sidon, and next Gaza, and then all the other cities of those provinces; and 
made himself thorough roaster of the whole countiy. For although the king 
of Egypt sent an army against him of " his chosen people." that is, of his 
choicest troops, and under the command of his best generals, yet they could 
not prevail, or ** have any strength to withstand him," but were vanquished 
and repulsed by him; so that, as the prophet proceeds to tell us in the sixteenth 
verse, " he did according to his will" in all Gcele-Syria and Palestine, and 
** none could there stand before him." And, on the subjecting of these pro- 
vinces to him, the same prophetic text goes on to tell us, *' that he should 
atand in the glorious land," and that it should be consumed by his hand; and^ 
80 acoMrdingly it came to pass. For, on his subduing Palestine, he entered 
into Judea, " the glorious land;" which was a part of Palestine, and there 
established his autiiority, and made it there firmly " to stand," afler he had 
expelled out of the castle of Jerusalem the garrison which Scopas had left 
there. But, that garriscm having made such resistance, that Antiochus was 
Ibrced to go thither with all his army to reduce it; and the siege continuing 
some time, it happened hereby, that the country was eaten up and consum^ 
by the foraging of the soldiers: and Jerusalem suffered such damage during the 
nege of the casde, both from the besieged and the besiegers, that it was neariy 
ruined by it; which fully appears from the degree which Antiochus afterward 
granted me Jews fpr repairing of their demolished city, and the restoring of it 
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from the ruinous condition into which it was then reduced. This deoee ' 
directed to Ptolemy, one of Antiochus's lieutenants, and who then seems to 
have been his deputj-govemor in that province: and it is still extant in Jose- 
phus.^ In the seventeenth verse is foretold, how that when Antiochus waa 
ready to have *' entered" Egypt, <' with the strength of his whde kingdom^ 
he made an agreement with Ptolemy to give him his daughter in maniagey 
corrupting her,'' that is, with ill principles, to betray her husband to^m, aad 
thereby made him master of Egypt. For Jerome tells us,* this match was 
made with this fraudulent design. But, '* she did not stand on his side, neither 
was for him," but when married to King Ptolemy, forsook the interest of her 
ihther, and wholly embraced that of her husband: and therefore we find her 
joining with him in an embassy to the Romans,' for the congratulating of their 
-victory gained by Acilius at the straits of Thermopylae over her 0¥m father^ 
The eighteenth verse tells us of Antiochus's " turning of his face unto the isles, 
and his taking of many of them;" and so accordingly it was done. For, after 
having finished the war in Ooele-Syria and Palestine, Anno 197, he sent two oC 
his sons with his arm^ by land to Sardis, and he himself^ with a great fleet, at 
the same time sailed mto the .£gean Sea, and there took in many of the islands 
in it, and extended his power and dominion much in those parts, till at length 
" the prince of the people to whom he had offered reproach" by that invaaion» 
that is, Lucius Scipio the Roman consul, ** made the reproach turn upon him," 
by overthrowing him in the battle at Mount Sipylus, and driving him out of all 
Lesser Asia. This forced him, according to what is foretold in the nineteendi 
Terse, ** to return to the fort of his own land," that is, to Antioch, the chief 
seat and fortress of his kingdom. From whence, going into the eastern pro>> 
vinces to gather money to pay the Romans, " he stumbled and fell, and was 
no more found," as the sacred text expresseth it; that is, on his attempting to 
rob the temple in Elymais, he failed in his design, and was cut off and slain ia 
it; so that he returned not into Syria, or was any more found there. 

In the year that Antiochus died, Cleopatra his daughter, queen of Egy]^ 
bore unto Ptolemy Epiphanes her husband a son,^ who reigned after him m 
£^3rpt by the name of Ptolemy Philometor. Hereon all the great men and 
prune nobility of Ciele-Syria and Palestine hastened to Alexandria,' to con- 
gratulate the king and queen, and make those presents which were usual on 
«uch an occasion. But Joseph (who, on the restoration of these provinces to 
the king of Egypt, was again restored to his office of collecting the king's reve- 
nues in them) beine too old to take on him such a journey himsel^^ sent Hyr- 
canus his son to muce his compliment in his stead. This Hyrcanus was the 
youngest of his sons, but, being of the quickest parts and best understanding 
of them all, was best qualified for this employment The history of his birth 
is veiy remarkable; it is told at large by Josephus in the twel^ book of his 
Antiquities,' in manner as foUoweth: — 

Joseph, in the time of the former Ptolemy, ^her of Epiphanes, going to* 
Alexandria on his occasions (as he frequentiv had such there, while collector 
of tlie king's revenues in Ocele-Syria and Palestine,) Solymius his brother ac- 
companied him in the journey, and carried with him a daughter of his, witii 
intent, on iiis coming to Alexandria, to marry her to some Jew of that place 
whom he should find of quality suitable for her. Joseph, on his arrival at 
Alexandria, going to court, and mere supping with the king, feU desperately in. 
love with a young beautifiil damsel whom he saw dancing before the king, and 
not being able to master his inordinate passion, he communicated it to his bio- 

1 AnUq. Ub. 18. c 3. 9 In Comment, ad cafi. xi. Danielii. 3 Liviua, lib. 37. 

4 He wai nix yearn old when bis fktber died; and therefore roust have been born this year. 

5 Jawph.Ub. 19.e. 4. 

For Buppofinn; Joseph to have been thirty years old, when bo first went to the court of King Ptolemj 
Eaeffetes (and older be could noi then be accoraing to Josephus; for he saith he was then vio^ iwt rifv nK*Ktap^ 
•. e. as yet a young man.) he would now have been sixtf-nine. Thia also proves, that it could not be earliar 
that Hyrcanus was sent on this embassy: for tbcp Joaepta would not have been past the age of going ttimaeU^ 
and aU tilings else prove it could not be later. 7 Cap. 4. 
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tter, and desiiBd him, if poBsible, to procure for him the enjoyment of this 
young woman, and in as secret a manner as he could, because of the sin and 
shame that would attend such an act; which Soiymius undertaking, put his own 
daughter to bed to him. Joseph having drunk well over-night, perceived not 
that it was his niece; and having in the same secret manner accompanied widi 
her several times without discovering the deceit, and being every time more 
and more enamoured with her, still supposing her to be the dancer, he at length 
made his moan to his brother, lamenting that his love had taken such deep root 
in his heait, that he feared he should never be able to get it out, and that his 
grief was, that the Jewish law would not permit him to many her,^ she being 
an alien; and if it would, the king would never grant her unto him.' Hereon, 
his brother discovered to him the whole matter, teUing him, that he might take 
to wife the woman with whom he had so often accompanied, and was so much 
enamoured of, and lawftdly enjoy her as much as he pleased: for she whom he 
had put to bed to him was his own daughter: that he had chosen rather to do 
&J8 wrong to his own child, than sufl^ him to do so shameful and sinful a thinff, 
as to join himself to a strai^ woman, which their holy law forbade.' Joseph, 
being much surprised at this discovery, and as much alfected with his brother's 
kindness to him, expressed himself with all the thankfulness which so great an 
obligation deserved, and forthwith Uxk the young woman to wife; and of her 
the next year after was bom Hyrcanus. For, according to the Jewish law, an 
uncle m^t marry his niece, though an aunt could not her nephew;' for which 
the Jewish writers give this reason, that the aunt being, m re^>ect of the 
nephew, in the same degree with the father or mother in the line of descent, 
hath naturally a superiority above him; and, therefore, for him to make her hia 
wife, and thereby bring her down to be in a degree below him (as all wives 
are in respect of their husbands,) would be to disturb and invert the order of 
nature: but, that there is no such thing done where the unde marries the niece; 
for in this case, both keep the same degree and order which they were in before^ 
widiout any mutation in it. 

Joseph had by another wife seven other sons, all elder than Hyrcanus, to 
each of which he offered this commission of going from him to the Egyptian 
court, on the occasion mentioned: but they having all refused it, Hjrrcanus un* 
deitook it, though he was then a very young man, not being above twenty, if 
so much. And, having persuaded his father not to send his presents from Ju- 
dea, but to enable him, on his arrival at Alexandria, to buy there such curiosi- 
ties for the king and queen, as when on the spot he should find would be most 
acceptable to them, he obtained from him letters of credit to Arion his agent at 
Alexandria, by whose hands he returned the king's taxes into his treasury; to 
fiunish him with money for this purpose without limiting the sum, reckoning 
that about ten talents would be the most he would need. But Hyrcanus, on his 
arrival at Alexandria, taking the advantage of his father's unlimited order, in- 
stead of ten telents, demanded one thousand; and having forced Arion (who 
had then three thousand talents of Joseph's money in his hands,) to pay him 
that whole sum, which amounted to above two hundred thousand pounds of our . 
money, he boo^t one hundred beautiful boys for the king, and one hundred 
beautiful young maids for the queen, at the price of a talent a head; and when 
he presented them, they carried each a talent in their hands, the boys for the 
king, and the young maids for the queen; so that this article alone cost him four 
hundred talents. Some part of the rest he expended in valuable gifts to the 
courtiers and great officers about the king, keeping the remainder to his own 
use. By which means having procured in a high degree the favour of the king 
and queen, and their whole court, he returned with a commission to be collector 
of the king's revenues in all the country beyond Jordan. For having thus 

I BxDd. zxxiT. Id. DeaL ▼ii. 3. 1 Kingi xi. 3. Eira ix. 10. N«bein. z. 30. xiii. 35. 

% Ferebanoe this dancer wai that Aeatboclea which that kiof, i. e, Ptolemy Fhilopater, so much doted opoa» . 

3 Levit. zTUi. IS, 13. zx. 19. 
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overreached his father, he made all the interest which Joseph formerly had in 
the Egyptian court, to devolve firom him upon himself, and got into his hands 
also the best of his estate; which exceedingly angering his* brothers, who were 
before ill-aiiected toward him, they conspired to way-lay him, and cut him off 
as he returned, having their father's connivance, if not his consent, for the 
same; so much was he an^red against him by what he had done in Egypt. 
But Hyrcanus coming well attended with soldiers, to assist him in the execu- 
tion of his office, got the better of them in the assault which they made upon 
him; and two of his brothers were left dead upon the spot; but, on his coming 
to Jerusalem, finding his father exceedingly exasperated against him, both for 
his conduct in Egypt, and the death of his brothers on his return, and that for 
this reason no one there would own him, he passed over Jordan, and there en- 
tered on his office of collecting the king's revenues in those parts. A little 
after this Joseph died, and thereon a war commenced between Hyrcanus and 
the surviving brothers about their father's estate: which for some time disturbed 
the peace of the Jews at Jerusalem. But the high-priest and the generality of 
the people taking part with the brothers, he was forced again to retreat over 
Jordan, where he built a very strong castle, which he called Tyre; from whence 
he made war upon the neighbouring Arabs, infesting them with incursions and 
depredations for seven years together. This was while Seleucus Philopator, the 
son of Antiochus the Great, reigned in Syria. But when Antiochus Epiphanes 
succeeded Seleucus, and had instated himself in Ccele-Syria and Palestine, as 
well as in the other provinces of the Syrian empire, Hyrcanus being threatened 
by him with his wrath for his conduct in this and other matters, for fear of hyn, 
fell on his own sword and slew himself. Some time before his death, he seems 
to have recovered the favour of Onias the high-priest, and to have had him 
wholly in his interest: for he took his treasure into his charge,^ and laid it up 
HI the treasury or the temple, there to secure it for him; and in his answer to 
Heliodorus, he saith of him, that he was a man of great dignity.' And Onias's 
favouring him thus far, might perchance be the true cause of that breach,' which 
happened between him and Simon the governor of the temple; who, upon good 
reason, is supposed to have been the eldest of his brothers of Hyrcanus, and 
the head of the family of the Tobiads (or sons of Tobias.^^ And, it is most 
likely, this provoked him to lay that design of betraying tne treasury of the 
temple into the hands of the king of Syria, which we shall by and by speak of, 
that so Hyrcanus roieht lose what he had deposited in it 

Jin. 166. Ptol Epfhanea 19.]— After the death of Antiochus tiie Great, Se- 
leucus Philopater, his eldest son, whom he left at Antioch on his departure 
thence into the east, succeeded him in the kingdom,' but made a verv poor 
figure in it, by reason of the low state which the Komans had reduced the Sy- 
rian empire to, and the heavy tribute of one thousand talents a year, which, 
through the whole time of his reign, he was obliged to pay them, by the treaty 
of peace lately granted by them to his father. 

Ptolemy had hitherto managed his government with approbation and ap* 
plause,* being till now directed in all things by the council and advice of Ans- 
tomenes, his chief minister, who was as a father unto him. But at length the 
flatteries of his courtiers prevailing over the wise counsels of this able minister, 
he began to deviate into all the vicious and evil courses of his father and, not 
being able to bear the freedom with which Aristomenes frequently advised him 
to a better conduct, he made him away by a cup of poison, and then gave him- 
self up with a full swing into all manner of vicious pleasures; and this led him 
into as great miscarriages in the government: for tnencefortfa, instead of that 
clemency and justice with which he had hitherto governed the kingdom, he 

1 2 Marcab. iii. 11. fi Ibid. 3 Ibid. Ui. 4, 5, Jcc. 

4 This Tobioi was the father of Joseph, and grandfather of Hyresniu. 

5 Appian. in Syriaeis. Qui de eo dicil, quod erat otiomis, oec admoduDl potena propter claden,4|aam ptMr 

S^odor. Sic. in Excerptis Valesii. p. 994. 
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tuhied all into tjrannj and cruelty, conducting himself in all thinga that he 
dad, by nothing else but by corrupt will and arbitraiy pleasure. 

Jbi. 185. PUd. Ep^ahanes 20.]— The Egyptians,* not being able to bear the 
grievances which they suffered under this great maleadministration of their king, 
began to combine and make associations against him; and, being headed by 
many of the greatest power in the land, formed designs for the deposing of him 
from lu8 throne, and had very nearly succeeded in it 

Jtn. 184. PtoL Epiphanes 21.] — For the extricating himself out of these trou- 
bles, he made Pdycrates his chief minister,' who was a wise and valiant man, 
and long eroerienced in all the affairs both of war and j)eace; for he had been 
one of his father's generals in the battle of Ra[^hia; and much of that victoiy 
vriuch was there gained was owing unto him. 'After that he had been governed 
of Cyprus, and coming from thence to Alexandria, just upon the breaking out 
of the conspiracy of Scopas, he had a great hand in the suppressing of it 

jSn. 183. PtoL Ep^hanes 22.] — By this means Ptolemy,* having subdued the 
revolters, brought many c^ their leaders (who were of the chief nobility of his 
kingdom) upon terms of accommodation to submit to him; but, when he had 
gotten them into his power, he broke his faith with them: for, after having 
treated them with great cruelty, he caused them all to be put to death; which 
base action invdved him in new difficulties, but the wisdom of Polyciates 
extricated him out of all. 

Agisipolis, who, on the death of Cleomenes, had been in his infmcy declared 
long of Lacedemon, being slain by pirates in a voyage which he was making 
to Rome, Archbidiop Usher thinks that Are us,' a noble Lacedemonian, much 
spoken of in those times, had the title of king of Lacedemon after him, and that 
from him was sent that letter to Onias the high-priest of the Jews,^ in which the 
Lacedemonians claimed kindred with the Jews, and desired friendship with 
them (m this account. Josephus, indeed, saith,^ that this letter was written to 
Onias the son of Simon, who was the third of that name that was high-priest 
at Jerusalem; but it is hrrd in his time to find an Areus king of Lacedemon. 
For Archbishop Usher's conjecture will not do; that Areus, on whom he would 
£z the title of king of Lacedemon, for the fathering of this letter to Onias, is 
no where said to l^ so, neither is it any way likely that he ever had that title; 
for before his time both the royal families of the kings of Lacedemon had failed 
and become extinct; and the government there, which had for some time 
before been invaded by tyrants, was then turned into another form. And be- 
sides Jonathan in his letter to the Lacedemonians {i Maccab. xii. 10,) wherein 
he makes mention of this letter of Areus, saith, mat ''there was a long time 
passed since it had been sent unto them," which could not have been said by 
Jonathan in respect of the time in which Onias the third was high-priest; since, 
fiom the death of that Onias, to the time that Jonathan was made prince of tiie 
Jews, there had passed no more than twelve years. It is most likely Josephus 
mistook the Onias to whom this letter was directed, and ascribed that to Onias 
the Third, which was done only in the time of Onias the First. For, while 
Onias,* the first of that name, the son of Jaddua, was high-priest of the Jews, 
there was an Areus king of Lacedemon, and from him most likely it was that 
this letter was written. But the greatest difficulty as to this letter is to know 
on what foundation the Lacedemonians claimed kindred with the Jews. Areus 
saith in his letter, that " it was found in a certain writing, that the Lacedemo- 
nians and the Jews were brethren, and that they were both of the stock of 
Abraham." But what this writing was, or how this pedigree mentioned in it 
was to be made out, is not said. No doubt it was from some <dd fabulous story 
now lost; learned men have been offering several conjectures for the making 
out of this matter, but all so lame as not to be worth relating. 

1 Diodor. Sic. in Excerptia Valeaii, d. 294. 2 Polybius in Excerptia Valeiii, p. 113. 

3 Annates Veteri« Testamenti, sub anno J. P. 4531. 4 1 Maccab. xii. Joseph, lib. 13. c. 5. ^ 
5 Lib. B. c. 4. 

4 Vide Scaligeri Anioiadirerrionefl in Euiebii Chronicon, p. 139. tt Canonum Isagog. tib. 3. p. 340. 
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jSfL 160. Ptol. PMhmdor 1.] — ^Ptolemy haying tuppresaed Mb rebellious nib- 
jects at home, projected a war abroad againfit Seleucus king of Syria. But, as^ 
he was laying his designs for it,* one of his chief commanders asked him, 
Where he would have money to cany it on? To this he answered, That hi« 
friends were his money; from whence mai^ of the chief men about him infer- 
ring, that he intended to take their money from them for carrying on of this wan 
for the preventing of it, procured poison to be given him, which did put an end 
to this project and his life together, after he h^ reigped twenty-four years, and 
lived twenty-nine. Ptolemy Philometor his son, an in&int of six years old, suc- 
ceeded him in the kingdom, under the guardianship of Cleopatra hia mother. 

^n. 177. Ptol. FhUomdor 4.] — Perseus, having succeeded his father Philip 
in the kingdom of Macedoh,' married Laodice the daughter of Seleucus kin^ of 
Syria; and the Rhodians, with their whole fleet, conducted her from Syria mto 
Macedoh. In their way thither they stopped at Delus, an island in the ^gean 
S^ saprjed to Apollo, where he had a temple erected to him, which, next that 
at Delphos, was reckoned to be of the greatest note in all Greece. While the 
^eet lay there^ Laodice having made many offerings to the temple, and gxven 
m^y nfb to die people of the place, they, in acknowledgement hereof, theie- 
er^ctea a statue jto her, on the pedestal whereof was engraven this in^criptioD,. 

H) Anft9j AtiK*mtfi»rtKtr9-»9 Aao'^txiiv B»viKt»f XiXiuxsv, yvv»t*m Si B»r«X«»f Hifrj9>(, •ftr^; tviKi* mm* ••r«* 

^i*a$ Tus jTifi TO Mpa/xjM fjv9i«f TfO{ xtv ^Hfiiov T»» ^nKi^v.' t. c, " Tfac pcople of Delus erected 
this for Queen Laodice, the daughter of King Seleucus, and the wife of King 
Perseus, because of her virtue, and of her piety to the temple, and her beneft- 
cence to the people of Delus.'' The marble whereon this inscription was en- 
graven is still extant among the Arundel marbles at Oxford, from whence it 
was published by me among the Marmora Oxoniensia, No. 142, p. S76. 

•/fn. 176. Ptol. PkUometor 5.] — Simon, a Benjamite, being made governor or 
protector of the temple at Jerusalem' ^which office he seems to have had from 
the death of Joseph, and was most prooably one of his sons,)^ differences aioae 
between 'him and Qnias the high-priest; and when he found that he could not 
prevail against Onias, he, with the rest of the sons of Tobias, fled from Jerusa^ 
lem, and went to Apollonius, who was governor of Ccele-Syria and Palestine 
for Seleucus king of Syria, and told him of great treasures which, he said, were 
laid up in the temple at Jerusalem; whereon Apollonius informing the king, 
Heliodorus his treasurer was sent to make seizure of it, and bring it to Antioch. 
How the hand of God appeared in a very miraculous manner against Heliodo- 
rus in this sacrilegious attempt, is at large related in the third chiqster ci the 
second book of Maccabees. However, Simon* still canying on his malice 
against Onias, and murders having been thereon committed by those of his fac* 
tion, and Apollonius encouraging him herein, Onias went to Antioch to make 
complaint to the king of these violences; but he had not been there long eie 
the king died. 

It haSi been above related, that when Antiochus the Great, the father of Se- 
leucus, made peace with the Romans aflter the battle of Mount Sipylus, among- 
other hostages which were then given for the observance of that peace, one 
was Antiochus the king's son, and younger brother to Seleucus. He having 
been now thirteen years at Rome,' Seleucus had a desire to have him home; 
and theref(ve, for the redeeming of him, he sent Demetrius, his only son, then 
about twelve years old, to be there in his stead by way of exchange for him. 
Whether he did this, as some modems think,^ that nis son might have the bene- 
fit of a Roman education, or that he might make use of Antiochus for the exe- 
cutingof some designs he might then have upon £gypt, during the minori^ of 
Philometor, as is conjectured by others,^ or for some other reason different from- 

1 HieronyinQfl in cap. xi. nanielis. 2 Polyl)> Legal. 60. p. 888. Liviui, lib. 4S. 

3 ilMaccab. iii. 4. 4 Vide Grotlam tn Annotationibui ad teitiam, cap. 3. Libri Maccab. ver. 4> 

5 9 Maccab. iv. 6 Appian. in Syriacit. 7 Salianua lao Anno Mundl 3878. 

8 Vaillant in Hist. Regiun Syric. 
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haUk, M not said in my authentic histoiy of those times. While both.tke next 
hein of the crown were thus absent (Demetrius being gone for Borne, and An- 
tiochus not yet letumed from thence,) Heliodorus the kin^s treasurer, the same 
that had been sent to rob the temple at Jerusalem, thinking this a fit opportu-^ 
nity for him to usuip the ciown, were Seleucus out of the way,^ caused poison 
to be treacherously given him, of which he died. 

It appears from the third and fourth chapters of the second book of Macca- 
bees, and also from Josephus,* that Seleucus had been in possession of Ccele- 
Syria, Phcanicia, and Judea, some time before his death. For Apollomus was 
governor of those provinces for him, and Heliodorus was sent to Jerusalem by 
Sis coamiiasicHi, when he would haye there seized the treasure of the temple ibr 
his use; and Onias, when opjuressed by Simon the Bemamite and his faction^ 
applied himself to Seleucus king of Syria, and not to Ftolemy^ loM^j^JSgypt,. 
Sat redress of his grievances: aU which plainly proves, that j^c^k^ "W^Snen 
in p oas cos ion of the sovereignty of those provmces; but IvbV'&e dU^^ .by^^i» 
no where said in history. Afler the battle of Paneas it is pertain Ajrtioi^ms'diip 
Gieal made himself master of all Coele-Syria and Paleb^e, and utterly ex^ 
dnded Ptolemy from the sovereignty, which till then th^ Geypoaik^ Jdngs Isoifi 
iatiiose provinces. But, when the same Antiochus marri^^^s daughter CIefO> 
pain to Ptdemy Epiphanes, he agreed to restore them to huD%^ wa^ p£ dower 
with her, reserving to himself one*half of the revenues orifi^j^e provinces* 
And, if they were then restored to Ptolemy, the question ariseth herefrom. 
How then came Seleucus to be possessed of them? By what we find in Poly- 
hitts,' it may be inferred, that this a^ement was never faithfully executed 
either by Antiochus or by Seleucus hu son: but that both of them held these 
provinces, notwithstanding that article of the marriage, whereby it was agreed 
to sonrender them to the £gyptian king. For that author tells us,' That, from 
the time of the battle of Paneas, where Antiochus vanquished Scopas and the 
Egyptian army, all parts of the above mentioned provinces were subject to the 
king of Svria. And ne also tells us. That Antiochus Epiphanes (who succeeded 
Seledfcus,) in an answer which he gave to the ambassadors that came to him 
from Greece to compose the differences that were between him and King Pto- 
lemy Philometor,^ denied that Antiochus his father ever agreed to surrender 
Coele-Syria to Ptolemy Epiphanes on his marrying of his daughter to him: 
which may seem to infer, that Code-Syria and Palestine, notwithstanding the 
said agreement, were still retained in the possession of the Syrian kings. But 
what Josephus* saith of Hyrcanus's journey, to congratulate Kin^ Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, and Cleopatra his queen, on the birth of Philometor their son, and tne 
nocking of the nobles of Ccele-Syria thither on the same account, is a clear 
proof of the contrary; that is, that Ccele-Syria and Palestine were then in the 
poaseision of the Egyptian king, by what means soever it afterward became 
that he was put out of it It is most likely, that Seleucus, having just cause of 
war given him by the preparations that Ptolemy Epiphanes was making against 
him at the time df his death, took the advantage ot the minori^ of Philometor 
his son,* to prosecute this war against him wnich his father had begun, and 
therein seized Uiese provinces; mr it is certain, both from the Maccabees and 
from Joaephus, that Seleucus was in possession of them at the time of his death. 

The whole of this king's rei^ is expressed in Daniel xi. 20. For in that 
text it is foretold, that af&r Antiochus the Great, who is spoken of in the fore- 
going verses, " there should stand up in his estate a raiser of taxes." And Se- 
leucus was no more than such all his time, for the whde business of his reign 
was to raise the thousand talents every year; which, by the treaty of peace 
that his father made with the Romans, he was obliged, for twelve years toge;: 
ther, annually to pay that people; and the last of tnose years was the last of 
his life. For, as the text saith. That ** within a few years after he should be 

1 Appisn. in STriacia. 9 In Libra de Maceab. e. 4. 3 LagaU 7S. p. 893. 4 Polyb. Legmt. es. p. 9Qb. 
5 Antiq. lib. IS. c 4. * Be waa but liz jraara old at the tima of bia fathar'a dcaUL 

Vol. n.— 14 
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destroyed/ and that neither in anger, nor in battle;" so accordingly it happened. 
For he reigned only eleven years, and his death vas neither in battle nor in 
anger; that is, neither in war abroad, nor in sedition or rebellion at home, but 
by the secret treacheiy of one of his own friends. His successor was Antio- 
chus £piphanes his brother. <^ whom we shall treat in the next book. 



BOOK m. 

An. 176. Piol Pkilamdor 6.]— On the death of Seleucus Philopator, Helio- 
^orus,' who had been the treacherous author of his death, endeavoured to seize 
the crown of Syria. Antiochus, the brother of Seleucus, was then on his re« 
turn from Rome. While at Athens in his journey,' he there heard of the death 
of his brother, and the attempt of Heliodorus to usurp the throne; and finding 
that the usurper had a great party with him to support him in his pretensions, 
and that there was another party also forming for Ptolemy ,^ (who made some 
claim to the succession in right of his mother, she being sister to the deceased 
king,) and that both of them were agreed^ '' not to give unto him (though the 
next heir in the absence of Demetnus) the honour of the kinedcHn," as the 
holy prophet Daniel foretold,^ he applied himself to Eumenes,* kmg of Perga- 
mus, and Attains his brother, and ** by flattering speeches,'' ^ and great pro^ 
mises of friendship, prevailed with them to help him against Heliodorus. And 
by their means that usurper being suppressed,' he was quietly placed on the 
throne, and all submitted to him, and permitted him, without any further oppo- 
sition, peaceably to obtain the kingdom, as had been predicted of him in the 
same prophecy. Eumenes and Attalus, at this time having some suspicions of 
the Romans, were desirous of having the king of Syria on their side, in case a 
war should break out between them, and Antiochus's promises to stick by them, 
whenever such a war should happen, were the inducements that prevailed with 
them to do him this kindness. 

On his being thus settled on the throne, he took the name of Epiphanes,* 
that is, The Illustrious; but nothing could be more alien to his true character 
than this title. The prophet Daniel foretold of him that he should be <'a vile 
person," ^^ so our English version hath it; but the word nibzeh in the orifi;inal 
rather signifieth despicable than vile. He was truly both in all that both these 
words can express, whith will fully appear from the character given of him by 
Polybius," Pnilarchus," Livy," and Diodorus Siculus,*^ who were all heathen 
writers, and the two first of them his contemporaries. For they tell us, that he 
would get often out of the palace and ramble about the streets of Antioch, with 
two or three servants only accompanying him; that he would be often conver- 
sing with those that graved in silver, and cast vessels of gold, and be frequently 
found with them in meir shops, talking and nicely arguing with them about the 
mysteries of their trades; that he would very commonly debase himself to the 
meanest company, and on his going abroad would join in with such as he hap- 
pened to find them met togemer, although of the lowest of the people, and 
enter into discourse with any one of them whom he should first light on; that 
he would, in his rambles, frequently drink with strangers and foreigners, and 
even with the meanest and vilest of'^them; that, when he heard of any young 
company met together to feast, drink, or any otherwise to make merry together, 
he would, without giving any notice of his own coming, intrude himself among 

I Tbc Hebrew word famim, ^hich in tbe Eogliita Bible is rendered day$, lignifletb also fears, and is put 
4UI often for the one as tbe olber. 

9 Applan. in 07riaeis. 3 Ibid. 4 Ilieronymus in Dan. zl. 81. 5 Dan. zi. 91. 

6 Appian. in Byriacis. 7 Dan. xi. 31. 8 Appian. ibid. 

9 Appian. in Syriacis. EnseUas in Chronicon. Athenssus, lib. 5. p. 103. 10 Dan. xL SI. 

II Apud Athenvum, lib. 5. p. 103. 13 Ibid. lib. 10. p. 438. 13 Ub. 41. 
14 In Bxcerptis Valeaii, p. 304. 
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ftenii and revel away the time with them in their cups and songs, and other 
frolics, without an^ regard bad to common decency, or nis own royal character; 
so that several, bemg surprised with the strangeness of the thing, would, on his 
coming, get up and run away out of the company. And he would sometimes, 
as the freak took him, lay aside his royal habit, and putting on a Roman gown, 
go round the city, as he had seen done in the election of magistrates at Rome, 
and ask the votes of the citizens, in the same manner as used to be there prac- 
tised, now taldnff one man by the hand, and then embracing another, and would 
thus set himself up, sometimes for the office of sedile, and sometimes for that 
of tribune; and, having been thus voted into the office he sued for, he would 
take the curule dhair, and sitting down in it, hear petty causes of contracts, 
baigains, and sales, made in the market, and give judgment in them with that 
serious attention and earnestness, as if they had been matters of the highest 
concern and importance. It is said also of him, that he was much given to 
drunkenness;^ and that he spent a great part of his revenues in revelHng and 
drunken carousals; and would often go out into the streets while in these frolics, 
and there scatter his money by bandfuls among the rabble, cryine out. Let him 
take to whom fortune gives it. Sometimes he would go abroad with a crown 
of rosea upon his head, and wearing a Roman gown, would walk the streets 
alone, and carrying stones under his arms, would throw them at those who fol- 
lowed after him. And he would often wash himself in the public baths among 
the commcMi people, and there expose himself by many absurd and ridiculous 
acti(Mi8. Which odd and extravagant sort of conduct made many doubt how 
the matter stood with him; some thinking him a fool, and some a madman;* 
the latter of these, most thought to be his truest character; and therefore, instead 
of Epiphanes, or the Illustrious, they called him Epimanes,' that is, the Mad- 
man. Jerome^ tells us also of him. that he was exceedingly given to lascivi- 
ousness, and often by the vilest acts of it debased the honour of his royal dig- 
nity; that he was frequently found in the companv of mimics, pathics, and 
common prostitutes, and that with the latter he would commit acts of lascivi- 
ousness, and gratify his lust on them publicly in the sight of the people. And 
it is further related of him, that having for his catamites two vile persons, called 
Timarchus and Heraclides,^ who were brothers, he made the first of them go- 
vernor of Babylonia, and the other his treasurer in that province, and gave him- 
self up to be governed and conducted by them in most that he did. And hav- 
ing, on a veiy whimsical occasion,' exhibited games and shows at Daphne, near 
Antioch, with vast expense, and called thither a great multitude of people from 
foreign parts, as well as from bis own dominions, to be present at the solemnity; 
he there behaved himself to that degree of foliy and absurdity, as to become 
the ridicule and scorn of all that were present: which actions of his are suffi- 
ciently abundant to demonstrate him both despicable and vile, though he had 
not added to them that most unreasonable and wicked persecution of God's 
people in Judea and Jerusalem; which will be hereafter related. 

As soon as Antiochus was settled in the kingdom, Jason, the brother of Onias, 
being ambitious of the high-priesthood, by underhand means applied to him 
for it;^ and, by an offer of three hundred and sixty talents, besides eighty more 
which he promised on another account, obtained of him, that Onias was dis- 
placed from the office, and he advanced to it in his stead. And at the same 
time procured, that Onias was called to Antioch, and confined to dwell there. 
For Onias, by reason of his signal piety and righteousness,' bein^ of great esteem 
among the people throughout all Judea and Jerusalem, the intruder justly feared, 
that he should have but little authority in his newly-acquired office, as long as 

1 Athemeos, lib. 10. {». 438. S Diodor. 8k. in Excerptia Valesii, p. 306. Atheimua, lib. 5. p. liO. 

3 Atbeneiis, lib. ^ p. 193. 4 In Comment, nd Unn. xi. 97. 

5 They are taken to be the same, who, in Athensnt, p. 438, are called Arietua and Theroiaon; though that 
antbor there aeeme tonpeak of Antiocbua Mafnna, and not of Antiochus Epiphanea. 
« PDlyb. a pud Atheneam, lib. & p. 194. et lib. 10. p. 430. Died. Sieulua in Excerptia Valeaii, p. 990. 
7 S MacciOK ir. 7. Joaepb. da Maacab. e. 4. 8 S Maceab. iiL 1. !▼. 37. 
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this good man, from whom he usurped it, should eonUnue at Xerusalem: aad 
therefore he procured from the king an order for his removal from thence to 
Antioch, and his confinement to that place; where he accordingly continued 
till he was there put to death,* as will be hereafter shown in its pn^r place* 
Antiochus coming poor to the crown, and finding the public treasury empty, by 
reason of the heavy tribute paid the Romans for the twelve years last foregoing, 
was greedy of the money which Jason ofiered; and therefore, for the obtaining 
of it, readiily granted what he desired of him, and would have been ^ad to 
have granted more on the same terms; which Jason perceiving, proposed io 
advance a hundred and fifty talents over and above what he had alnlady offered,' 
if he might have license to erect at Jerusalem a gynmasium, or a place of ex- 
ercise, and an ephebeum, or a place for the traimng up of youth, according to 
the usage and fashion of the Greeks; and moreover have authority of makmg 
as many of the inhabitants of Jerusalem freemen of Antioch as he should think 
fit: which proposal being as readily accepted of as the former, all this was also 
granted him; and, by these means, he doubted not he diould be able to make 
a party among the Jews, to overbear all that might stand for Onias; and accord* 
ingly, on his return to Jerusalem with these grants and commissions, he had all 
the success herein which he proposed. For at this time, there were many 
among the Jews fondly inclined to the ways of the Greeks, whom he gratified, 

S erecting his gymnasium for them to exercise in; and the freedom <^ the city 
Antioch being a privilege of great value, while the Syrio-Macedonian kin^ 
flourished there, by nis power of granting that fi?eedom he drew over many 
more to his bent; so that putting down the governments that were according to 
law,' he brought up new customs against the law, drawing the chief young 
men of the Jewish nation into his ephebeum, and there training them up after 
the manner of the Greeks; and in all things else, he made as many of them as 
he could apostatize from the religion and usages of their forefathers, and con- 
form themselves to the manners, customs, and rites, of the heathens; whereon 
the service of the altar became neglected, and the priests, despising the temple, 
omitted there the public worship of God, and hastened to partake of the games 
and divertisements of the gymnasium, and all other the unlawful allowances of 
that place: whereby it came to pass, that all those privileges which, at the soli- 
citation of John, the father of Eupolemus, were by special favour obtained of 
King Seleucus Philopater, for the securing of the observance of the Jewish law 
in Judah and Jerusalem, were all overborne and taken away. And firom hence 
was piiiopagated that iniquity among the Jews, which drew after it, for its pun- 
ishment, one of the greatest calamities, next the two terrible destructions ex* 
ecuted upon their temple and country by Nebuchadnezzar and T^tus, ^at ever 
befel that nation. Of all which mischief, the ambition of this^wicked man was 
tike original cause; for, sacrificing to his religion and his country, he betrayed 
both to procure his own advancement And, to render himself the more ac- 
ceptable to those from whom he obtained it, he changed not only his religicHi, 
but also his name. For his name was at first Jesus;^ but, when he went over 
the ways of the Greeks, he toc^ also a Greek name, and called himself Jason; 
and having thus given himself up to the heathen superstition, he laid hold of 
all opportunities to distinguish himself in expressing his zeal for it. 

•^». 174. PtoL PMkmetor 7.] — ^And therefore,* the next year being the time 
of the quinquennial games,* that were celebrated at 1^, in honour of Her- 
cules, the patron god of that country, and Antiochus bein? present at them, he 
sent several Jews of his party, whom he had enfiimchised, and made freemen 
of Antioch, to be spectators of those games,' and to ofier fiK)m him a dcxiative 

1 S Maecab. iv. 33, 34. S3 Maccab. i v. 8, 9. 

3 Ibid. iv. 10-13, Ac 4 Joaepb. Antiq. lib. 13. c 6. 5 3 Maoeab. iv. 18. 10. 

6 Theae qninquannial famea at Tyre were in imitation of the quinquennial aames in Greece, called tbe 
QlraBPtai' They are called quinquennial, because they wrore celebrated in the beginning of tbe flflb year, 
tboQKn ftom one Olympic to another no more tban four yean intervened. 

7 The original calla them ei»pov(; which word among the Greeks signified such as were sent from one citjr 
to uoUier m the Dame of thecommanity, to be present at their aacred aotemaitiea, and bear a part in them. 
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«f tliiee thoiuand three handled draehms/ to be expended in sacrifices to that 
heathen deity. But the bearers, being afraid of involving themselves in the 
guilt of this idolatry, gave the money to the Tynans to be employed in the re* 
pairing of their fleet; and so the apostate was defeated of what he intended by 
tiiis impious gift. 

Jhu 173. PtoL Pkilometor 6.]— In £gypt, from the death of Ptolemy £pi« 
phanes,* Cleopatra his queen, sister of Antiochus Epiphanes, had taken on her 
the government of the kingdom, and the tuiti<m ol her infant son, who had 
succeeded him in it, and managed it with great care and prudence; but she 
dying this year, the management of affairs there fell into the hands of Lennseos, 
a nobleman of that court, and Eulaeus, a eunuch, who had the breeding up ai 
the young king. As soon as they had entered on the administration, they made 
demand of Ccele-Syria and Palestine from Antiochus Epiphanes,' which gave 
origin to the war that afierward ensued between Antiochus and Philometor. 
As long as Clec^atra lived, she, being mother to the one, and sister to the other, 
kept tins matter from making a breach between them. But, after her death, 
those into whose hands the government next fell, made no longer scruple to 
demand of Antiochus, in behalf of their master, what they thought his due. 
And, it must be owned, that those provinces were always in the possession of 
the kings of Egypt, from the time of the first Ptolemy, dU Antiochus the Great 
wrested them out of the hands of Ptc^emy Epiphanes; and by this title only 
Seleueus his son came to be in fall possessKxi of them, and, on his death, was 
micceeded in the same by Antiochus Epiphanes, his brothei:. The Egyptians, 
in defence of their claim, argued that,^ in the last partition of the empire of 
Alexander, made after the b^e of Ipsus, amcmg tiiose four of his successors 
who then survived, these provinces were assigned to Ptolemy Soter; that he 
and the succeeding kings of his race had held them ever after, till Antiochus 
the Grreat wrested them out of the hands of Ptolemy Epiphanes after the battle 
of Paneas: and that the same Antiochus had agreed on the manying of his 
danger to the same King Ptolemy, and made it the main article of that mar- 
riage, again to restore to him these provinces, by way of dower with her.. But 
Antiochus denied both these allegations,' pleading, in answer to them, that hv 
virtue of the last partition of the empire of Alexander above mentioned, au 
Sjrria, including Ccele- Syria and Palestine, was assigned to Seleueus NicabMr, 
and therefore it belongea to him as his rightful heir in the Syrian empire. And 
as to the article of marriage, whereby a restoration of those provinces to King 
Ptolemy was claimed, he utterly denied that there was any such thing. And 
having thus declared on both sides their pretensions, they joined issue hereon, 
and referred it to the sword to decide the matter. 

Ptolemy Philometor, being now fourteen years old, he was declared to be out 
of his minority; and thereon^ great preparations were made at Alexandria for 

. 1 In tbe EogUsli venion it is three bundred dnchmr, and so it is also iu the oonmon printed books of thi 
Greek original; but in tbe Arundel manuscript, it ii Tpir%i>.i«i Tft»*tSiM(. %. «. "three thousand three ban- 
dred,** which le the truer readinc. For three hundred dracbmt, at the bishest valuation, makins no mora 
than aeTenty-flve Jewish sbekehi, that is, of our money, eleven pounds five shillings, it was too little to bo 
8«nt on such an occasion (vide Anoales Usserii sub Anno Muncii 3830.) But it is to be here observed, that 
the Tyrian fod, to whom this oUatiun was sent, is, in the place of the second book of Maccabees here cited 
called Hercules, according to the style of the Greeks. Among the Tyrians themselves this name was not 
known. There bis name was Melcarihns; which, being compounded of tbe two Phosnician words Melec and 
Kartha, did, in that language, signify the iUng or Lord of the city. The Greeks, (Vom some similitude which 
they found in tbe worship of this god at Tyre, with that wherewith they worshipped Hercules in Greece, 
thought tbem to be both the same; and therefore called thisTyrian god Hercnluv; and hence came the name 
of Hercules Tyrius among them. This god seema to be tbe same with the Baal of the holy scriptures, whoao 
worship Jezebel brought Arom Tyre into the land of Israel: for Baal, with the addition of Kartha, signifieth 
tbe same as Melec with the same addition. For as the latter in the Phflsnieian language Is king of tbe dty, 
the other, in tbe same language, is lord of the dty. And as Baal is put alone to signify this Tyrian god in 
scripture, so do we find Melec also put alone to signify the same god: for Hesychius tells us, Mfxix« riv 
*iipMXt» *Ave(5ott<{(04,«. «. •• Malic is tbe name of Hercules among the Amatbusians. And these Amathnai* 
ans were a colony of the Tyrians in Cyprus. Vide Sanchoniaibnnem apud Easebium de Prep. Evang. lib. 1. 
BocbartI Phaleg. part 3^ lib. 1. c 34. et lib« 9. c. 3. Seldenum de Dili Syris, Syntag. 1. c 6. et Fulleri Mlacel 
lao. Iib.3.c. 17. 

•S Hieronymos in Dan. zi. 91. 3 PolyMns Legat. 93. p. 908. 4 Ibid. 73. p 89). 

5 Polybioa et Legat. 89. p. 906. 6 PolyUua Legat. 78. ^ 90S. 9KtGeab. iv. SI. 
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jkhe entbrcmization,' as was usual there on this occasion. Hereon AntioGhus^' 
sent Apollonius, one of the prime nobles of his court, in an embassy thither, 
to be present at the solemnity, and to congratulate the young king thereon. 
This he did in outward pretence, to express his respects to his nephew, and 
show him honour on that occasion; but in reality it was only to sp^ out how 
that court stood affected to him, and what measures they were proposmg to take 
in reference to him, and the contested provinces of Coele-Syria and Palestine; 
and, on the return of this ambassador to him, finding by his report that war was 
intended against him, he came by sea to Joppa,' to take a view of the frontiers 
toward Egypt, and to put them into a thorough posture of defence against any 
attempts which the Egyptians might make upon them: and in this progress he 
came to Jerusalem, where he was received with great pomp and solemnity by 
Jason and all the city, and treated with great magnificence. But this operated 
nothing for the averting of that great mischief and calamity which he afterward 
brought upon that place, and the whole nation of the Jews. From Jerusalem 
he marched into Phcenicia; and, having there settled all matters, he returned 
again to Antioch. 

^n. 172. PtoL PhUomdor 9.] — ^The next year Jason^ sent Menelaus, his bro- 
ther, to Antioch, there to pay the king his tribute-money, and also to treat with 
him about other matters imich he thought necessary to be done. But on his 
admission to audience^ instead of pursmng his commission in behalf of his bro- 
ther, he treacherously supplanted nim, and got into his place. Fch* having first 
recommended himself to the favour of this vain prince by a flattering speech, 
wherein he greatly magnified the glorious appearance of his power, he took 
the opportunity of petitioning him for the high-priesthood for hunself, offering 
more liian Jason gave for it by three hundred talents. Which offer being readily 
accepted, Jason was deposed, after he had been as high-priest in the govern- 
ment of that nation three years,* and Menelaus was advanced in his stead. 
This Menelaus, the author of the second book of Maccabees saith,' was brother 
to Simon the Benjamite, who was of the house of Tobias, but this could not be; 
for none but such as were of the house of Aaron were capable of this office: 
and therefore, in this particular, Josephus is rather to be credited,^ who posi- 
tively tells us, that he was the brother of Onias and Jason, and the son oi Si- 
mcm, 'the second of that name, hi^h-priest of the Jews, and that he was the 
third of his sons that had been in Uiat office. His name at first was Onias, the 
same with that of his eldest brother: but, running as fast as Jason into the ways 
of the Greeks, in imitation of him, he took a Greek name also, and called him- 
self Menelaus. His father and his eldest brother were both of them holy and 
good men: but he chose rather to imitate the example of wicked Jason than 
theirs; for he followed him in all his ways of fraud,^ wickedness, and apostacy, 
and outdid him in each of them. Jason's being supplanted by him in the same 
manner as he supplanted Onias, was a just retaliation of Providence; but Mene- 
laus was a much more wicked instrument therein than the other, since he prac- 
tised this fraud against Jason while he was under his confidence, and had on 
him the character of his ambassador, and by virtue of that character got that 
access to the king whereby he effected it. As soon as his mandate for the office 
was despatched at the Syrian court, Menelaus went with it to Jerusalem: and 
although, on his coming,' the sons of Tobias, who then made a very potent fac- 
tion in the Jewish state, joined with him, yet such a party stood for Jason, that 
Menelaus was forced, with his friends of the house of Tobias, to quit the place, 
and return again to Antioch; where they having declared that they would no 
longer observe their country's laws and institutions, but would go over to the 
religion of the king, and the worship of the Greeks; this so far gained them the 

1 This the Alexandrian Greek* called ■•'•xXfrvp**, or " tbe flolemnity of aalvationr boeanw they then firai 
nlotad him aa a kiny. Thit tbe author of the aeeond book of Maccabees calls wfmx9%\.n€^»^ iv. SI; for so It 
ought to be read, acpordiog to the Alexandrian manuscript, and not 9ra«T«aA.i«><», as in the iMrlnted books. 
f % Maecab. iv. SI. % Ibid. 4 9 Maocab. iT. Sa-85. 5 Ibid. 6 Ibid. 7 Antiq. lib. IS. e. (k 
8 S Maecab. iv. S. Joseph. Antiq. lib. IS. e. 6. 9 Joseph. Antio. Ub. IS. c 0. 
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favour of Antiochus, that he sent them back, assisted with such a power as Ja- 
son could not resist; and therefore, being forced to leave Jerusalem,' he fled 
into the land of the Ammonites, and Menelaus took possession of his office 
without any farther opposition; and thereon he proceeded to make good all that 
he and his party had declared at Antioch,* by apostatizing from the law of Mo- 
ses to the religion of the Greeks, and all other their rites and usages, and draw- 
ing as many others after him into the same impiety as he was able. For he did 
not desire the office of high-priest at Jerusalem for the sake of the Jewish reli- 
gion, or that he intended to practise any part of the Jewish worship in it That 
which made this office so desirable to him ^d Jason, and induced them both 
to give so much money for it, was the temporal autiiority that went with the 
ecclesiastica}. For at that time, an^ for some ages past, the high-priest of the 
Jews had, first under the Persian, and afterward under the Macedonian kings, 
the sole temporal government of that nation. This last most certainly was de- 
rived ^m the king, and this gave him the handle to dispose of both, though th& 
priesthood itself was derived only from that divine authority under which it 
acted. And the case is the same in respect of the Christian priesthood. For 
to instance in episcopacy, the first order of it, besides the ecclesiastical office, 
which is derived from Christ alone, it hath in Christian states annexed to it (aa 
with us,) the temporal benefice (that is, the revenues of the bishopric,) and 
Mme branches of temporal authority, as the probate of wills, causes of tithes, 
causes of defamation, &c.; all which latter most certainly is held under 
the temporal state, but not the former. Were this distinction duly considered, 
it would put an end to those Erastian notions which now so much prevail 
amone us. For the want of this is the true cause that many, observing some 
branches of the episcopal authority to be from the state, wrongfully from hence 
infer, that all the rest is so too; whereas, would they duly examine the matter, 
they would find, that besides ihe temporal power and temporal revenues with 
wMch bishops are invested, there is also an ecclesiastical or spiritual power, 
which is denved from none other than Christ alone. And the same distinction 
may also serve to auash another controver^, which was much agitated among 
us m the rei^ of his late majesty King William III. about the act which de- 
prived the bishops who would not take me oaths to that king. For the contest 
then was, that an act of parliament could not deprive a bishop. This we ac- 
knowledged to be true in respect of the spiritual office, but not in respect of the 
benefice, and other temporal advantages and powers annexed thereto. For 
these every bishop receive th from the state, and the state can again deprive any 
bishop of them upon a just cause: and this was all that was done by the said ' 
act For the bishops that were then deprived by it had still their episcopal 
office left entire to them, they being as much bishops of the church universal 
afier their deprivation as they were before. 

•^ 171. PtoL Pkilomeior 10.] — Menelaus, after he had eot into the high- 
priesthood, by outbidding his brother,* took no care to pay me money; where- 
on the king calling upon Sostratus, the captain of the cas&e at Jerusalem (who 
was also receiver of the king's revenues in Judea,) and he upon Menelaus for 
the money, they were both summoned to appear before the kin^ at Antioch, to 
give an account hereof; but on their arrival there, they found the king was 
gone from thence, to quell an insurrection which had been made against him 
at Mallus and Tarsus, two cities of Cilicia. For the revenues of these cities hav- 
ing been assigned to Antiochis, one of the king's concubines, for her mainten- 
ance, the inhabitants, either out of indignation for this thing, or because the 
concubine exacted upon them, rose up in an uproar, and Antiochus was then 
hastened thither to appease it, leaving Andronicus, one of the prime nobles of 
his court, to govern Antioch during his absence. Menelaus, taking the advan- 
tage of the time thus gained by the absence of t^ie king, made the best use of 
h ne could to raise the money he owed him before his return; in order whereto,, 

1 SMaecab. It. 96. 9 Joseph. Aatiq. Ub. IS. e. €. 3 3 M a«Mb. It. S7, 88. 
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having, by the means of Lysimachus/ whom he left his deputy at Jerusalem, got* 
ten many of the gold vessels out of the temple, he sold them at Tyre, and the cities 
round about; and thereby raised money enough, not only to pay the king, but 
also to bribe Andronicus and other courtiers to procure favour for him. Onias,* 
who then lived at Antioch, as being confined to that place by the order of the 
king, having notice of this sacrilege, reproved Menelaus veiy severely for it; 
which the apostate not being able to bear, for the revenging of himself upon him 
for it, applied to Andronicus, and engaged him for a sum of money to cut 
Onias on; of which Onias having gained intelligence, fled to the a^lum at 
Daphne, and there took sanctuary for the safety of his life. But Andronicus 
having,' by fair words and false oaths, persuaded him to come forth out of that 
place, immediately put him to death, that thereby he might earn the money 
which Menelaus had promised him. But Onias having, by his laudable car* 
riage while he lived at Antioch, gained much upon the smTection and esteem of 
the inhabitants of the place, as well Greeks as Jews, they took this murder so 
ill,^ that they both joined in a petition to the king, on his return, against An- 
dronicus for i^' whereon cognizance being taken of the crime, and ue wicked 
murderer convicted of it, Antiochus' caused him with infiimy to be carried to 
the place where the murder was committed, and there put to death for it in 
such manner as he deserved. For Antiochus, as wicked a tyrant as he was, 
had sorrow and regret upon him for the death of so good a man; and therefore, 
in his thus revenging of it, he executed his own resentments, as well as those 
of the persons who had petitioned for it. 

This Onias was high-priest of the Jews twenty-four years. Eusebius men* 
lioneth not at all the time of his being in the office, though he doth it of all the 
rest, from the time of the Babylonish captivity. But the Chronicon Alexandri- 
num doth assign him twenty-four years,' which are to be reckoned to the time 
of his death. This Chronicon, in the assigning of the years of each pontificate 
from the time mentioned to the death of mis Onias, much better agreeing both 
with the scriptures and the history of Josephus, than either Africanus or Euse- 
bius, I have rather chosen to follow that author in this matter than either of the 
other two, excepting onl^ in the pontificate of Simon the Just. For, whereas 
the Chronicon Alexandnnum assigns to it fourteen years, and Eusebius only 
nine, I choose rather to follow Eusebius in this particular, that I might not 
cany down the last year of the high-priesthood of Manasseh too far from the 
death of his father. For allowing Simon the Just fourteen years to his pontifir 
cate, it will carry down the time of the death of Manasseh to seventy-six years 
afler the death of Jaddua his father, and make him to be near a hundred, if not 
more, at the time of his disease; and every year deducted from so ffreat an age 
makes the account the more probable; and nothing can be deducted elsewhere 
to lessen it by the authority of either of those two authors (and there is no other 
authority but theirs to be recurred to in this matter.) For all the years of the 
other pontificates, from the death of Jaddua to that of Manasseh, do, in both 
these authors, either eaual or exceed the years of the said Chronicon; and, 
therefore, there is no wnere else where they can be lessened by the authority 
of either of them. And, unless they be thus lessened, another inconvenience 
would happen worse than the other. For, otherwise, the last year of Onias 
would be carried down beyond what is consistent either with the history of Jo- 
«ephu8, or that of the two books of the Maccabees. From the death of Onias, 
the pontificates following will be taken from the said books of the Maccabees as 
far as they go; and from the history of Josephus, who hath them all to the end. 

In the interim, there happened a great mutiny at Jerusalem, by reason of the 

1.9 Maccab. iv. 32. 39. S n>id. iv. 33, 34. 3 n>id. 4 niid. 85. 96. 5 Ibid. 97, 38. 

6 This Chronicon had first the name of Fasti Siculi, because fir»t found in an old library in Sicily, and 
from tbanco conveyed to Rome, where Sif^onius and OnufVius mode use of it, and quote it under the naura 
of Fasti Siculi. Bui Sylburgius bavin? gotten another copy of it, presented it to HcBschelius, who save it to 
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wbeuce he printed it, tliere was a short prefkee premised under the name of Peter, palrlurch of AlazaBdrii- 
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^resseb of gold that were earned out of the temple by the order of Menelaas. 
When he went to Antioch, he left LysimachuB/ another of his brothers, as bad 
as himself, to execute his office during his absence, and by his means those ves- 
sels of gold were carried out of the temple/ which Menelaus sold at Tyre« 
and other places, to raise the money above mentioned. When this came to be 
known, and the bruit hereof was spread abroad among the people,' the multi* 
tude, taking great indignation hereat, gathered themselves togetner against Ly-* 
simachus; whereon he got together Sxmi three thousand men of his party, 
under the command of one Tyrannus, an old soldier, to resist their rage, and 
defend himself against them; but the multitude fell on them inih that fury, 
that, wounding some, and killing others, they forced the rest to flee; and then« 
£dling on Lysimachus the sacrilegious robber, they slew him beside the trear 
«uiy, within the temple, and thereby, for that time, put an end to this sacrilege. 

Antiochus,* having, ever since the return of ApoUonius &om the Egyptian 
court, been preparing for the war which he found he must necessarily have with 
Ptolemy about the provinces of Coele-Syria and P&lestine, and being now ready 
for it, resolved to defer it no longer, but instead of expecting the war in hit 
own territories, determined to carry it into those of his enemy. The youth <^ 
Ptolemy (he being then but sixteen years old,) and the weak conduct of the 
ministers into whose hands he was fallen, made him despise both; and the Bo> 
mans (under whose protection Egypt then was) were not at leisure to adbrd 
^em any help, by reason of the war which they were at that time engaged in 
with Perseus kin^ of Macedon; and therefore, thinking he could not have a 
more favourable luncture for the bringing of this controversy to a successful 
decision, he resdved forthwith to begin the contest However, to keep as fair 
with the Romans as the case would admit, he sent ambassadors* to lay before 
the senate the right he had to the provinces of Gcele-S^ria and Palestme, then 
in his possession, and to justify the war which he was forced to enter on in de* 
fence of them; and then forthwith marched his army toward the frontiers of 
Egypt, where, being met by the forces of Ptolemy,* between Mount Casius and 
Peiusium, it there came to a battle between them; in which Antiochus having 
gotten the victory, he took care on the advantage of it well to fortify that border 
oi his dominions, and to make the barrier in that quarter as strong as he could 
against any future attempt that Ptdemy might make upon these provinces; and 
then, without attempting any thing njrther this year, returned to Tyre; and 
there, and in the neighbouring cities, put his army into winter-quarters. 

Jin. 171. PtoL FMomehr 11.]— While he lay at Tyre, there came thither to 
him three delegates from the Sanhedrin,^ or senate of the Jews, to complain of 
the sacrileges of Menelaus, and the violences and disorders which, by Lysi- 
machus his deputy, he had lately caused at Jerusalem; and having, on the hear* 
ing of the cause, plainly convicted him before the king of all that they had laid 
to his charge, Menelaus, to avoid the sentence which he deserved, and which 
he saw was ready to be pronounced against him, bribed Ptolemy Macron, the 
son of Doiymenes, with a great sum of money, to befriend him with the king; 
whereon Ptolemy, taking the king aside, prevailed with him, contrary to what 
he intended, not only to absolve Menelaus, but also to put to death the three 
delegates of the Jews, as if they had unjustly accused him, which was so mani* 
fest a piece of oppression and injustice in the eyes of all in that place, that the 
Tyrians pitying their case, caused them to be honourably buried. 

This Ptolemy Macron,* having been formerly governor of Cyprus for King 
Ptolemy Philometor, had, during his minority, reserved all the king's revenues 
of that island in his hands, refusing to pav it to the ministers, notwithstandinjg 
their earnest call for it. But as soon as the king was enthroned, he brought it 

1 3 Maccab. iv. 99. 8 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 4&--e _ ^ ^ ^ 
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•11 to Alexaodria, and there paid the whole into the royal treasuiy;* which be^ 
ing a supply which at that time came veiy conveniently to answer the exigen«- 
eies of tne goTemment, he then obtained great applause f<Mr his good conduct 
in this matter, but afterward being disgusted, either by some ill treatment from 
the ministry, or for that his service was not rewarded according to his «xpecta^ 
ticm,* he revolted from King Ptolemy, and went over to Antiochus, and delivered 
the island of Cyprus into his hands. Whereon Antiochus received him with 
ereat favour, admitted him into the number of his principal friends,' and made 
him governor of Coele-Syria' and Palestine, and sent Crates,^ who had been be* 
fore deputy-governor of the castle at Jerusalem under Sostratus, to be chief 
commander of Cyprus in his utead. Thus much is proper to be said of him ia 
this place, because there will be other occaftons to make mention of him in the 
future series of this history. 

About this time,* for forty days together, there were seen at Jerusalem, in the 
air, veiy strange si^ts of horsemen and footmen armed with shields, spears, 
and swords, and in mat companies, fighting against and charging each other, 
as in battle array; wnich foreboded those ca^mities of war and desolation which 
aooQ after happened to that city and nation. And Uie like were seen at the 
nme place betbre the destruction of that city by the Bomans. So Josephus tella 
us,* wno lived in that time, and attests it to have been vouched to him by such 
af had been eye-witnesses of the same. 

Antiochus, having been making preparations during all the winter for a 8e» 
eond expedition into Egjrpt, as soon as the season of the year woidd permit,' 
•gain invaded that countiy both by sea and land; and having on the nontien 
gained another victory over the forces of Ptolemy,* that were sent thither to op 
pose him, took Pelusium, and from thence made his wav into the heart of the 
kingdom. In this last overthrow of the Egyptian army,' it was in his power U^ 
have cut them all qST to a man; but instead of pursuing this advantage, he took 
care to put a stop to the executing of it, riding about &e field in person after 
the victoi^, to forbid the putting of any more to death: which clemency of his 
to far reconciled and endeared him to the Egyptians, that, on his farther march 
into the country, they all readily yielded to him,*' and he made himself, with 
▼eiy little trouUe, master of Memphis and all the other parts of Egypt, except- 
ing Alexandria, which alone held out against him. 

While Antiochus carried on his last invasion, PhilometCH* came into his handst 
whether he were taken prisoner by him, or else voluntarily came in unto him, 
Is not said; the latter seems most likely. For Antiochus took not from him his 
UbertjT, but they did eat at the same table," and conversed together as friends; 
and for some time Antiochus pretended to take care of the interest of this young 
king his nephew, and to manage the aflUrs of the kingdom as tutor and guardian 
to him. But when he had, under this pretence, made himself master of the coun- 
tiy, he seized all to himself; and, having miserably pillaged all parts where he 
came, vastly enriched himself and his army with the spoils of them.** During 
all this time Philometor*' c(Niducted himself with a very mean spirit, keeping 
himself, while in arms, at as great a distance from all danger as he was able, 
and never showing himself in the anxiy that was to fight for him; and afterward 
in a slothftil cowardice submitting to Antiochus, and suffering himself to be de- 
prived by him of so latge a kingdom, without attempting any thing for the pre- 
serving of it: which was not so much owing to his want of naturu courage or 
capacity (for he afterward gave many instances of both,) as to the effeminate 
education in which he was bred up by his tutor Euleus. For that wicked 
eunuch being also his prime minister of state, by corrupting him with all man* 
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ner of laxciry and eSsmva^cy, to make bim as unfit for government as iie 
able, tbat wben be was grown up, be migbt still be as necessary fo him, and 
bare the same power in tbe k inborn, as be before bad in tbe time of his mi-* 
HXHity; which is a policy that hath often been practised by wicked ministera 
toward their princes in their minority, to tbe vast damage always of the country 
where it hath happened. 

While Antiochus was in Egypt,' a false rumour having been spread through 
all Palestine tbat he was dead, Jason, thinking this a fit opportunity for bim 
again to recover his station at Jerusalem, which be formerlv bad there as higb<» 
priest, marched thither with about one thousand m*^; and having, by the a»^ 
distance of tbe party he had there, taken the city, and driven Menelaus to fiee 
for shelter into the castle, he acted all manner of cruelties upon his fellow-citi* 
^ens, putting to death, without mercy, as many of those whom be thought hii 
adversaries, as he could light upon. 

Antiochus, on bis being informed of all this in Egypt, supposed tbat tbe 
whole Jewish nation had revolted from him, and therefore marched with all 
bvte out of Egypt into Judea to quell this rebellion;* and being told, that th« 
people of Jerusalem made great rejoicing on the news which came to them o£ 
his deadi, be was veiy much provoked uereat; and therefore, in a great rage, 
laying si^ to Jerusalem, ana taking tbe city by force,' he slew of the inhabit 
tants in raree days' time forty thousand persons; and having taken as many 
note captives, sold them fi>r slaves to the neigbhouring nations. And, not con* 
tent with this, be impiously forced himself into the temple, and entered int6 
the inner and most sacred recesses of it, polluting by bis presence both the holy 
place, and also tbe holy of holies, the wicked traitor Menelaus being his coa^ 
doctor, and showing him the way into both. And to offer tbe greater indignitr 
to this sacred place, and to affront in the highest manner he was .able the reli- 
gion whereby God was worshipped in it, he sacrificed a great sow upon the 
altar of burnt-offerings; and brotii being by his command made, with some part 
of the flesh thereof &iled in it, he caused it to be sprinkled all over &e temple 
ioF the utmost defiling of it; and after this, having sacrilegiously plundered it, 
taking thence the altar of incense, the shew*bread table, the candlestick of 
seven branches that stood in the holy place, which were all of gold, and seve- 
lal other golden vessels, utensils, and donatives of former kings, to the value 
of (me thousand eight hundred talents of gold, and made the like plunder in* 
the city, he retunied to Antioch, carrying thither with him the spoils of Judea^ 
as well as of Egypt; which, both together, amounted to an immense treasure 
of riches. On his departure from Jerusalem, for the farther vexation of the 
Jews, he appointed Philip, a Phrygian,^ who was a man of a very cruet and 
baibarous temper, to be governor of Judea, and Andronicus, another of tbe like 
^sposition, to be governor of Samaria, and left Menelaus to be still over them 
in the office of high-priest, who was worse to them than all the rest. 

As to Jason,* on the return of Antiochus out of Egypt, he durst not tarry bis 
coming to Jerusalem, but, on bis approach to that place, fled thence for fear of 
him back again into the land of the Ammotiites; but being there accused before 
Aretas, Idng of the Arabians, whose kingdom reached into that country, he fled^ 
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fiom thence also; and after that being forced to shift from place to place, pup» 
£ued of all men, and hated every where, for his wickedness towatd God, his 
countiy, and his religion, and finding safety no where in those parts, he was 
cast out from thence, first into Egypt, and from thence again into Lacedemonia, 
vrhere he perished in exile and misery, without having any toe to give him 
a burial. 

•/fn, 169. Piol. P/alamdar 12,] — ^The Alexandrians,' finding PhUometor to be 
fallen under the power of Antiochus, and by him in a manner wholly deprived 
of the crown, looked on him as altogether lost to them; and therefore, having> the 
younger brother with them, they put him on the throne, and made him their 
king instead of the othen from which time he took the name of Ptolemy of 
Euergetes the Second, but aftisrward they rave him the name of Physcon, t. e* 
the fat guts, or great bellied, by reason of we great and prominent belly which, 
by his luxury and gluttony, he afterward acquired; and by this name he is most 
commonly mentioned by those who have written of him. On his thus ascend- 
ing the throne,' Cineas and Cumanus were made his prime ministers, and to 
them was committed the care of again restoring the broken afilairs of that 
kingdom. 

. Antiochus, on his hearing of this laid hold of the occasion for his making of 
A third expedition into Egypt,^ under pretence of restoring the deposed king, 
but in reality to subject the whole kingdom to himself; and therefore, having 
•vanquished the Alexandrians im a sea-fight near Pelusium,^ he again entered 
•the Country with a great anny, and marched directly toward Alexandria to lay 
aiege to the place. Whereon the young king,* consulting with his two minis- 
ters, agreed to call a council of the chief commanders of the anny, and, upon 
advice had with them, pursue such methods for the stemming of the present 
difficulties as .they should direct him unto; who, having accordmgly been called 
^nd met together, and having thoroughly considered the state of the then pre- 
^sent afiairs, advised to endeavour an accommodation with Antiochus; and that 
the ambassadors who were then at Alexandria, on embassies from several of 
.the Grecian states to the Egyptian court, should be desired to interpose their 
anediation for the efiecting it: who, having readily undertaken the matter,* forth- 
-with sailed up the river to meet Antiochus, with the proposals of peace which 
4hey were intrusted with, taking with them two ambassadors from Ptolemy him- 
jself for the same purpose. On their coming to his camp, he received them 
^▼ery kindly; and, having the first day entertained them at a splendid treat, ap- 
pointed the next day to hear what they had to propose. The Achieans having 
then first opened the cause on which they were sent, all the rest spoke to it in 
their turns, and they all agreed in laving the blame of making the war on Eu- 
IflBus's ill conduct, and the nonage of King Rolemy Philometor, and on these 
.two heads they apologized as much as they could for the present king, in order 
to mollify Antiochus, and bring him to terms of peace with him; and much 
urged the relation which was between them for a motive to induce him to it. 
Antiochus, in answer to them, acknowledged all to be true that they had said 
•concerning the cause of the war, and then took the opportunity of setting forth 
his title to the provinces of Coele-Syria and Palestine, alle^ng all the atgti 
ments for it which have been above mentioned,' and producmg instruments fo 
the proof of all that he alleged; which he did in such a manner as fully c6n- 
' vinced all that were present of his right to those provinces. And then, as to the 
proposals of peace, he referred them to a future treaty, which he said he should 
be readv to enter into with them about this matter, when two persons then ab- 
sent, whom he named, should come to him, without whom, he told them, he 
could do nothing herein; and then went to Naucratis, and from thence to Alex ' 
. andria, and there laid siege to the place. Ptolemy Euergetes and Cleopatra hvi 
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lister^ wfao were then shut up in the town, being hereby much distressed^ sent 
ambassadors to .the Romans to represent their case/ and pray reliefl And, a 
little after, there came ambassadors from the Rhodians, to endeavour to make 
peace between the two kin^, who having landed at Alexandria,' and received 
what instructicms the ministers of that court would intrust them with, went 
thence to the camp in which Antiochus lay before the town, and used the best 
of their endeavours with him to bring him to an accommodation with the £g3rp* 
t)an king, insisting on the lon^ friendship and aUiance which ihey had hitherb> 
enjoyed with both crowns, and the obligations which they thought themselves 
under on this account, to do the best offices they were able for the making of 
peace between them. But while they were proceeding in long harangues on 
these topics, Antiochus interrupted^ them, and in few words told them, that 
there was no need of long (»ations as to this matter; that the kingdom belonged 
to Philomet(»r the elder brother, with whom he had some time since made peace, 
and was now in perfect friendship with him; that, if they would recall him 
from banishment, and again restore him to his crown, the war would be at 
an end. This he saud, not that he intended any such thing, but only out of 
ctaft feorther to embroil the kingdom, for the better obtaining of his own ends 
iqxm it; for, finding he could make no work of it at Alexandria,' but that he 
must be forced to raise the siege, the scheme which he had now laid for the 
compassing of his designs, was to put the two brothers together by the ears, and 
engage them in a war against each other, that, when they had by intestine broils 
wasted and spent their strength, he might come upon them, while thus weak- 
ened and spent, and swallow both. And, with this view having withdrawn 
from Alexandria,' he marched to Memphis, and there seemingly again restored 
the whole kingdom to Philometor, excepting only Pelusium, which he retained 
in his hands, that, having this key of Egypt still in his keeping, he might thereby 
again enter £g3rpt, when matters should there, according to the scheme which 
he had laid, be ripe for it, and so seize the whole kingdom: and, having thus 
disposed matters, he returned again to Antioch. 

Ptolemy Philometor, now roused from his luxurious sloth by the misfortunes 
which he had sufl^red in these revolutions, had penetration enough to see into 
what Antiochus intended. His keeping of Pelusium,'* was a sufficient indica* 
tion unto him, that he held this gate of Egypt still in hi^ power, only to enter 
through it again when he and his brother should have wasted themselves so far 
by their domestic feuds, as not to be able to resist him, and so make a prey of 
both. And therefore, for the preventing of this, as soon as Antiochus was gone, 
he sent to his brother to invite him to an accommodation; and by the means 
of Cleopatra, who was sister to both, an agreement was made upon terms that 
the two brothers should jointly reign togetiber. Whereon, Philometor retuming^ 
to Alexandria, peace was restored to Esypt, much to the satisfriction of the 
pe(^e, especially of the Alexandrians, who greatly suffered by the war; but, 
the two brothers, being aware that Antiochus would return again upon them,^ 
sent ambassadors into Greece to get auxiliary forces from thence for their de- 
fence against him: and they had reason enough so to do; for Antiochus hear- 
ing of this agreement of the two brothers, and finding his fine<*spun scheme of 
pcmcy, whereby he thought to have made himself master *of Egypt, whdly 
baffled by it,' he feU into a great rage, and resolved to carry on the war against 
both the brothers with greater force and fury than he had against either of 
them before. 

•^ 168. PtoL Pkilamdor 13.] — ^And therefore, very early the next spring,' 
he sent a fleet to Cyprus to secure that island to him; and, at the same time, 
in person marched by land with a numerous army to make another invasioi^ 
upon Egypt; in which he purposed, without owning the interest of either of 
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bis nephews, to suppiesa them both, and mslke an absolute conqaeri of tiie' 
whole kingdom. On his coining to Rhinocorura, he was there jnet by amfaas* 
sadors from Phiiometor, by whom that prince, having acknowledged his restora- 
tion to his kingdom to be owing to him, desired him that he wortudd not destroy 
his own work, but permit him peaceably to enjoy the crown which he wore by 
his favour. But Antiochus not at all regarding the compliment, but waiving aU 
those pretences of favour and affection for either of his nephews which he had 
hitherto made show of« now plainly declared himself an enemy to both, telling 
the ambassadors, that he demanded the .island of Cyprus, and the city of Pe- 
Ittsium, with all the lands that lay on tlie branch of the Nile on which Pelusinm 
stood, to be yielded to him in perpetuity; and that he would on no. other terms ' 

S've peace to either of the brothers; and, having set them a day for their giving 
m an answer to this demand, as soon as that day Vas over, and no answer 
returned to his satisfaction, he agun invaded Egypt with a numerous anny; 
and, having subdued all the countiy as far as Memphis, and there received the - 
submission of most of the rest, he marched toward Alexandria for the besieging 
of that city, the reduction of which would have made him absolute master of 
the whole kingdom; and this most certainly he would have accomplished, bat 
t]|at he met a Roman embassy in his way, which put a stop to his &rther pro- 
gress, and totally dashed all the designs which he had been so long carrying on 
Kir the making of himself master of that country. 

I have mentioned before, how Ptolemy Euergetes, the younger of tiie tw<^ 
brothers, and Cleopatra his sister, being distressed by the former siege which 
Antiochus had laid to Alexandria, sent ambassadors to the Romans to pray their 
relief. These being introduced into the senate,' did there, in a lamentable 
habit, and with a more lamentable oration, set forth their case, and in the 
humblest manner prostrating themselves before that assembly, prayed their 
help; with which the senate being moved, and having considered also,' how 
much it was their own interest not to permit Antiochus to grow so great, as the 
annexing of Egypt to Syria would make him, decreed to send an embassy into 
Egypt to put an end to this war. The persons they appointed for it were Caius 
Popillius Lsenas (who had been consul tour years before,) Caius Decimius, and 
Caius Hostilius. Their commission was first to go to Antiochus, and after that 
to Ptolemy, and to signify to them, that it was the desire of the senate that they 
should desist from making any farther war upon each other; and that, if either 
of them should refuse so to do, him the Roman people would no loneer hold to 
be either their friend or their ally. And that these ambassadors might come 
soon enough to execute their instructions before Antiochus should make him- 
self master of Egypt, they were despatched away in that haste, that within 
three days after they left Rome; and taking with them the Egyptian ambassa* 
doES, hastened to Brundusium, and there passing over to the Grecian shore, 
from thence by the way of Chalcis, Delos, and Rhodes, they came to Alexan- 
dria, just as Antiochus was making that second march to besiege this city, which 
I have mentioned. On his arrival at Leusine, a place within four miles of 
Alexandria, the ambassadors there met him. On the sight of Popillius (with 
whom he had contracted an intimate friendship and familiarity while he was a 
hostage at Rome) he put forth his hand to embrace him as his old ftiend and 
acquaintance; but Popillius, refusing the compliment, told him, that tiie public 
interest of his country must take place of private friendship; that he must first 
know whether he were a friend or an enemy to the Roman state, before he 
could own him as a friend to himself; and then delivered into his hands the 
tajoles, in which were written the decree of the senate which they came to 
communicate to him, and required him to read it, and forthwith give his answer 
thereto. Antiochus having read the decree, told Popillius he would consult 
with his friends about it, and speedily give him the answer they should advise; 

t UvitM. lib. 44. c 19. S To\fb. Lesat. 90. p. 915. Uvios, ibid. 
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^iit FopSlias^' mnstin^ on an immediate answer, forthwitb drew a dicle roundl* 
him in the sand with the staff which be had in his hand, and required him to 
give his answer before he stirred out of that circle: at which strange and pe* 
remptpiy waj of pioceeding Antiochus being startled, afber a little hesitation, 
yielded to it, and tdd the ambassador, that he would obey the command of the 
senate; whereon Popillius, accepting his embraces, acted thenceforth according 
to his firmer friendi^p with him. That which made him so bold as to act 
with him after this peremptory manner, and the other so tame as to yield thus 
patiently to it, was the news which they had a little before received of the 
great victory of the Romans, which they had gotten over Perseus, king of Ma* 
cedonia. For Paulus iEmilius having now vanquished that king, and therebr 
added Macedonia to the Roman empire, the name of the Romans after thia 
carried that weight with it, as created a terror in all the neighbouring nations;, 
so that none of them after this cared to dispute their commands, but were glad 
en any terms to maintain peace, and cultivate a friendship with them* Mter 
Popiltius had thus sent Antiochus bade again into Syria,' he retumediwith hi*, 
colleagues to Alexandria; and having there ratified and fully fixed the term* 
of agreement which had been before, but not so perfectiy, made between the 
two brothers, he sailed to Cyprus; and having sent from thence Antiochus's 
fleet, as he had him and his army before from Egypt, and caused a thorough 
TOstcHration of that island to be made to the Egyptian Kings, to whom it of right 
belonged, he returned home to relate to the senate the fuU success of his em- 
bassy; and ambassadors followed him from the two Ptolemies to thank the se- 
nate for the great benefit they had received fix>m it: for to this embassy they 
owed their longdom, and that peaceable enjoyment whereby they were no# 
settled in it 

. Antiochus returning out of Egypt in great wrath and indignation,' because 
of the bafBe which he had there met wiSi from the Romans of all his designs, 
upon that country, he vented it all upon the Jews, who had no way ofiended 
him. For, on his marching back through Palestine he detached off fit>m his anny 
twenty-two thousand men,^ under the command of Apollonius, who was over 
the tribute, and sent them to Jerusalem to destroy the place. 

It was just two years after Antiochus had taken Jerusalem,* that Apollonfus 
eame thither with his army. On his first arrival he carried himself peaceably, 
eonceahng his purpose, and forbearing all hostilities till the next saobath; but 
then, when the people were all assembled together in their synagogues* for the 
celebrating of the religious duties of the day, thinking this the properest time 
for the executing of his bloody commission, he let loose all his forces upon 
them, with command to slay all th^ men, and take captive the women and chiW 
dren to sell them for slaves; which they executed with the utmost rigour and 
cruelty, slaying all the men they could light on, without showing mercy to any, 
and Mins the streets with their blood. After this, havin? spoiled the city of 
all its riches, they set it on fire in several places, demoli^ed the houses, and 
pulled down the walb round about it; and then, with the ruins of the demot* 
ished dfy, built a strong fcnlress on the top of an eminence in the ci^ of David, 
which was over against the temple; and overloc^ed and commanded the same, 
and there placed a strong garrison; and making it a place of aims against the* 
whole nation of the Jews, stored it with all manner of provisicms of war, and 
there also th^ laid up the spoils which they had taken in the sacking of the 
city. And this fortress, by the advantage of its situation, being thus higher 
than the mountain oi the temple, and commanding the same, from thence the 
garrison soldiers fell on all those that went up thither to worship, and shed their 
blood on every side of the sanctuary, and defiled it with all maimer of pollu* 

] Polyb. Legal. 93. p 916. Livius, Ub. 45. c. 11, IS. Justin, lib. 34. c 3. Appian. in Syriadi. Valeriw 
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tions; so that from this time the temple became deserted, «id the daily sacri-- 
fices omitted; and none of the true servants of God darst any more go up thither 
to the worship,' till Judas, after three years and a half, having recovered it out 
of the hands of the heathens, purged the place of its pollutions, and, by a new 
dedication, restored it again to its pristine use. For all that escaped this car- 
nage* being fled from Jerusalem, left that place wholly in the hands of stran- 
gers; so that the sanctuary was laid waste, and the wnole city desolated of its 
natural inhabitants. At this time Judas Maccabeus,' with some others that ac- 
companied him, fled into the wilderness, and there lived in ^at hardship, sub* 
sisting themselves upon herbs, and what else the mountains and the woods 
could afford them, till they gained an opportunity of taking up arms (or them- 
selves and their country, in manner as will be hereafter related. Josephus^ 
makes Antiochus himself to be present at this execution, and confounds what 
was now done by Apollonius with what he himself did in his own person two 
years before: but the books of the Maccabees rightly distinguished these two 
actions as done at two different times, the one by Antiochus himself after his 
second expedition into Egypt, and die other by Apollonius his lieutenant, sent 
by him for this purpose on his return from his fourth and last expedition into 
that country two years after, and hereby both are put in their true light 

This was done about the time of the year in which our Whitsuntide now 
Ms. Livy tells us,^ that Antiochus made this his last expedition into Egypt 
primo verei i. e. in the first beginning of the spring; and that the Boman ambas- 
sadors met him before he cotdd in that maren reach Alexandria, which could 
not be above a montii or six weeks after his first entering into that country in 
this- expedition; and, immediately on his meeting those ambassadors, he was 
forced to mareh back again, and m that march might reach Palestine about the* 
end of May; and then Apollonius, being sent with his commission for the deso- 
lating of the city and temple of Jerusalem, there executed it, as above related, 
in the beginning of June following. For that desolation of the temple hap- 
pened just three years and six months before it was again restored by Judas 
Maccabieus,' as hath been already said; and therefore, that restoration havine* 
been made on the twenty-fifth day of the ninth month of the Jews,^ called 
Cisleu, in the 148th year of the era of the Seleucids, it must follow, that the 
time of this desolation must have been on or about the twenty-fifth day of their 
tiiird month, called Sivan, in the era of the Seleucid® 145, which answers to 
• the era before Christ 166, under which I have placed it And the Jewish 
month S^van answering in part to the month of May, and in part to the month 
of June, in the Julian calendar, the twenty-fifth day of that month jnust hap* 
pen near or about the time of our Whitsuntide, as I have said; lihd then it was, 
that by the command of Antiochus, and the wicked agency of Apollonius, the 
daily sacrifices, whereby God was honoured every morning and evening at Je- 
rusalem, were made to cease, and the temple turned into desolation. 

And this was not all the mischief that was done that people this year. F<^ 
as soon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch,* he issued out a decree, that all 
nations within his dominions, leaving their former rites and usages, should con- 
form to the religion of the king, and worship the same gods, and in the same man- 
ner as he did; which, although couched in general terms, was levelled mainly^ 
against the Jews, that thereby a handle might be affi>rded for the farther oppres- 
sing of that people; and it seems for no o£er end to have been extended to all 
the nations of the Syrian empire, but that thereby it might reach all of the Jew- 
ish worship, wherever they were dispersed among them, it being resolved by 
Antiochus, through the advice of Ptolemy Macron,' to cany on this persecu- 
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htok, nci only against the Jews of F^estine, but against all otlien of thai reli* 
gion who were settled any where else within his dominions. And this indeed 
was moat OMifonnable to his intention, his design being to cut off all of them, 
wherever they were, within his reach, that wodd notconfoim to his decree, by 
t^xntatizing from their God, and his law, that so he might, as far as in him lay, 
extinguish both the Jewish religion and the Jewish name and nation at the same 
time. And for the more effectual executing of this decree,^ he sent overseers 
into all the provinces of his empire, to see to the observance of it, and to instruct 
the people in all the rites which they were to conform to. And all the heathen 
nations readily obeyed his commands herein,' one sort of idolatry being to them 
as acceptable as another, and none did more readily run into this change than 
the Samaritans. As long as the Jews were in prosperitv,' it was their usage ta 
challenge kindred with mem, and profess themselves to be of the stock of Israel, 
and of the sons of Joseph. But when the Jews were under any calamity or 
persecution, then they would say, that they had nothing to do with them, that 
they were of the race of the Medes and Persians (as in truth they were,) and 
not of the Israelites, and would thus utterly disown all manner of relation to 
them; of which they gave a verjr signal instance at this time. For finding the 
Jews under so severe a persecution, and fearing lest tiiey also might be involved 
in it, they addressed themselves to the long by a petition; wherein having set 
forth, that though their fore-fatfaers had formerly, jfor the avoiding of frequent 
plagues that happened in their country, been induced to observe the sabbaths 
and other religious rites of the Jews, and had on Mount Gerizim a temple like 
theirs at Jeruralem, and therein sacrificed to a God without a name,^ as they did, 
and through the superstition of an ancient custom, they had ever since gone on 
in the same way, yet they were not of that nation, or were any way related to 
them, but were descended from the Sidonians, and were ready to conform to all 
the rites and usages of the Greeks, according as the king had commanded; they 
therefore prayed^ that seeing the king had ordered the punishing of that wicked 
people, they might not be involved with them therein as guilty with them of 
the same crimes. And they farther petitioned, that their temple, which had 
hitherto been dedicated to no especial deity, might henceforth be made the 
temple of the Grecian Jupiter, and be so called for the future. To which peti- 
tion Antiochus having given a &ivourable answer, sent his order to^Nicanor,^ 
the deputy-governor of me province of Samaria, to dedicate their temple to the 
Grecian Jupiter, according to their desire, and no more to give mem any 
molestation. 

And the Samaritans were not the only apostates that forsook their God and 
his law on this trial. Many of the Jews,* either to avoid the persecution, or to 
curry favour with the king and his ofiicers b^ their compliance, or else out of 
their own wicked inclinations, did the same thing. And there were hereon great 
faUings away in Israel, and many of those who were guilty herein, joining with 
the kmg's forces then in the land, became much bitterer enemies^ to their bre- 
thren than any of the heathen themselves who wer(» sent on purpose to perse- 
cute them. 

The overseer, who was sent to see this decree of the king's executed in Judea 
and Samaria, was one Athensus,* an old man, who being well versed in all the 
rites of the Grecian idolatry, was thought a very proper person to initiate those 
people into the observance of them. On his coming to Jerusalem, and there 
executing his commission,' all sacrifices to the God of Israel were made to cease, 
all the observances of the Jewish religion were suppressed, the temple itself was 

1 t Maceab. i. 51. 3 lUd. 1. 4S. 3 JoMph. Antiq. lib. 19. c. 7. 
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polluted, and made unfit for God's wonhip, their sabbaths and festivals were |WGi>- 
faneJ, their children forbidden to be circumcised, and their law, wherever it 
^uld be found, was taken awaj or destroyed, and the ordinances which God 
commanded them were wholly suppressed throughout the land, and every one 
was put to death that was discovered in any of mese particulars to have acted 
against what the king had decreed* The Syrian solaiers under this overseer 
were the chief missionaries, and by them this conversion of the Jews to the 
king's religion was efl^ted in the same manner as a late neighbouring prince 
converted his Protestant subjects to the idolatrous superstition of Rome, which 
fails veiy little short of being altc^ther as bad. Having thus expelled the 
Jewish worship out c£ the temple, they introduced thither the heatnen in its 
stead, and consecrating it to the chief of their false gods, called it the tem^de of 
Jupiter Olympius;* and having erected his image upon one part of the dtar ci 
holocaust, that stood in the inner court ai the temple, upon another part of it, 
just before that image, they built another lesser altar, whereon they sacrificed to 
him. This was done on the fifteenth day of the Jewish month Cisleu,* whidi 
answers in part to November and in part to December in our calendar; and on 
the twenty-fiflh day of the same month they there began their sacrifices to him.' 
And they did the same to the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim,^ consecrating 
it to the same Grecian god Jupiter, by the name of Jupiter the Protector of 
strangers. That it was the request of the Samaritans themselves to have their 
temple consecrated to the Grecian Jupiter hath been already shown; and it was 
also at their desire that it was consecrated to him under this additional title of 
Protector of strangers,^ that thereby it might be expressed, that they were stran« 
gers in that land^ and not of the race of Israel, who were the old inhabitants of 
it And whereas two women were found at Jerusalem to have circumcised 
their male children,' of which they had been lately delivered, they hanged those 
children about their necks, and having led them in this manner through the 
city, and cast them headlong over the steepest part of the walls, and also slew 
all those who had been accessary with them in the performance of this forbidden 
rite. And with the same severity they treated all others who were found in the 
practice of any one of their former rd^ious usages, contrary to what the king 
had commanded. And, the more to prc^agate amons that people that heathen 
worship, which was enjoined, and to bring all to conform thereto,^ they did set 
up altftrs, groves, and chapels, of idols in every city: and officers were sent to 
tnem,' who, on the day of the king's birth, in every month, forced all to offer 
sacrifices to the Grecian gods, and eat of the flesh of swine,' and other unclean 
beasts then sacrificed to them. And when tiie feast of Bacchus, the god of 
drunkenness, came, and processions were made as usual among the heathen 
Greeks, to the hcHiour of Uiat abominable deity, the Jews*° were forced to join 
therein, and cany ivy," as the teai of the heathens did, according to the iiiola- 
trous usage of the day. 

When these officere were thus sent to make all Judea confonn to the kin^s 
religion, and sacrifice to his gods,** one of them, called Apelles, came to Modm, 
where dwelt Mattathias, a priest of the course of Joarib,*^ a very honourable 
person, and one trulv zealous for the law of his God. He was the son of John,*^ 
the son of Simon, the son of Asmonaus, from whom the family had the name 
of Asmonaeans, and he had with him five sons, all .very valiant men, and equally 
with himself zealous observers of the law of their God; Johanan called Kaddis» 
Simon called Thassi, Judas called Maccabsus, Eleazar called Avaran, and Jona- 
than, whose surname was Apphus. Apellus,*^ on his coming to this city, having 
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called the people together, a&d declared unto them f<n: vhat intent he was come; 
addmsed nimself in the first place to Mattathiafl, to peianade him to comply 
with the king's commands, that bj the example of so honourable and great a 
man, all the rest of the people of the place might be induced to do the same; 
momiaing him, that thereon he should be taken into the number of the king's 
niends, and he and his sons should be promoted to honour and riches. To this 
Mattathias answered, with a loud voice, in the hearing of all the people of the 
place, that no consideration whatsoever should induce him, or any of bis family, 
ever to forsake the law of tiieir God; but that they would still walk in the cove^ 
nant which he had made with their forefathers, and observe all the ordinances 
d it, and that no commands of the king should make any of them to depart heie- 
fiom. And when he had said thus much, seeing one of the Jews of the place 
presenting himself at the heathen altar which was there erected, to sacrifice on 
it^ accordmg to the king's commands, he was moved hereat with a religious zeal, 
like that of Phineas, and ran upon the apostate and slew him; and then, in the 
heat of his wrath, fell also on the kind's commissioner, and by the assistance of 
his sons, and others that joined with mem, slew him and all that attended him. 
And after this, getting together all of his family, and calling all others to follow 
who were zealous for tlie law, he retired with them to the mountains; and many 
others followed the same example,* whereby the deserts of Judea became filled 
with those who fled from this persecution. One company of them, to the num^ 
ber of one thousand persons, being gotten into a cave in the desert that lay 
iieaiest to Jerusalem, Philip the Phrygian, whom Antiochus had left governor 
of Jodea and Jerusalem,' on his last being there, went out against them with 
his forces.^ At first, he endeavoured to persuade them to a submission to the 
king's commands, promising them, on this condition, a thorough impunity for 
what was past: but they a^ resolutely answering, that they would rather die 
than fbrsake the law of &eir God, he tnereon laid sie^e to the cave which they 
had possessed themselves of, omitting all other hostilities till the next sabbath, 
expecting then to master them without resistance; and so it accordingly hap- 
pened: for they then refusing, out of an over-scrupulous zeal for the observance- 
of that day, to do anything for their own defence, when ^en on by the enemy, 
were all cut off, men, women, and children, without one being spared of the 
whole company. Mattathias and his followers being much grieved at the Jiear- 
ing of this, and considering that, if they should follow the same example, they 
must all of them in the same manner^be destroyed, on full debate had among 
ftem of the matter, they all came into this resolution,^ that the law of the sab- 
batii in such a case of necessity did not bind; and therefore they unanimously 
decreed, that whenever they should be assaulted on the sabbath-day, they would 
fight for their lives; and that it was lawful for them so to ^o: and having ratified 
this decree, by the consent of all the priests and elders among them, they sent 
it to aH others who stood out in the observance of the law, wherever dispersed 
through the land; by whom it being received with the like consent and appro- 
bation, it was made their rule in all the wars which they afterward waged against 
jmy of their enemies. 

.^ru 167. Ptol, PMhmetor 14.] — Antiochus," hearing that his commands did 
not meet with such a thorough conformity to them in Judea as in other placear, 
came thither in person farther to enforce 6ie observance of them; and for the ac- 
complishing hereof, executed veiy great cruelties on all non-apostatizing JeW* 
that fell into his hands, hoping thereby to terrify all the rest into a compliance; 
and on this occasion happened the martyrdom of Eleazar, and of the mother and 
her seven sons, which we have described to us by the author of the second hook 
of the Maccabees,'' and by Josephus;^ by both of which a full account having 
been given of Uiis matter, especiaJly by Uie latter, who hath written a book par- 
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ticdttly hereof, I refer the reader to them. Ruffiaus, in his Latin paraphiate of 
this book of Josephus concerning the Maccabees, gives us the names of the sevea 
brothers and their mother/ and tells us, that as well they as Eleaz^ were car- 
ried from Judea to Antioch, and that it was there that they were judfi;ed by An« 
tiochus, but without any authority that we know of for either, except his own in- 
yention. The reason of the thing, as well as the tenor of the histoiy, which is 
given us of it by both the authors I have mentioned, make it much more likely 
that Jerusalem, and not Antioch, was made the scene of this cruelty; and that 
especially, since it being designed for an example of terror unto the Jews of 
Judea, it would have lost its force if executed any where else than in that country^ 

In the interim, Mattathias and his company lay close in the fastnesses of the 
mountains,* where no easy access could be .made to them; and as soon as Anti* 
ochus was again returned to Antioch, great numbers of such as were adherents 
to the law, ther^ resorted to him to fight for the law of their God,' and the li- 
berties of their country. Among these, there were a company of Asidaeans,^ 
men mighty in valour, and of ^reat zeal for the law, as having voluntarily de- 
voted themselves to a more rigid observation of it than other men, from whence 
they had the name of Chasidim, or Asidaeans. For, after the settling of the 
Jewish church again in Judea, on their return fix)m the Babylonish captivity, 
there were two sorts of men among the members of it:' the one who contented 
themselves with that only which was written in the law of Moses, and these 
were called zadikm, i. e. ike righteous; and the other, who, over and above the 
law, superadded the constitutions and traditions of the elders,* and other rigor- 
ous . observances, which, by way of supererogation, they voluntarily devoted 
themselves to; and these, being reckoned in a degree of holiness above the 
other, were called chasidim, i. e. the pious. From the former of them were de- 
rived the sects of the Samaritans, Sadducees, and Karatis, and from the latter 
the Pharisees and the Essenes; of all which a fuller account will be given in the 
place proper for it. Of these chasidim were those Asidaeans (or Chasideans, 
for so it ought to be written^) who joined Mattathias on this occasion, and he 
was much strengthened by them: for to fight zealously for their religion, and the 
defence of the temple and its worship, was one of those main points of piety 
which they had devoted themselves to. 

Mattathias having thus gotten such a company together, as made the appear- 
ance of a small army, came out of his fastnesses,* and took the field with Uiero; 
and, going round the cities of Judah, he pulled down the heathen altars, caused 
all male children whom he found any where without circumcision to be circum- 
cised, cut off all apostates that fell into his hands, and destroyed all the perse- 
cutors wherever he came. And thus going on, he prospered in the work of 
pui]^g the land of the idolatry which the persecutors had imposed upon it, and 
again re-established the true worship of God* in its former state in all the places 
where he prevailed. For, having recovered several copies of the law out of 
the hands of the heathen,*^ he restored the service of the synagogue, and caused 
it again to be read therein, as before used to be done. When ^tiochus issued 
out nis decree for the suppressing of the Jewish religion, one main instruction 
given his agents for this purpose, was, every where to take away and suppress 
the law of Moses:" for that being the rule of their religion, were that taken 
away, he thought the religion itself must necessarily cease with it. And there* 
fore orders were issued out, commanding all that had any copies oi the law to 

1 Tbeir namee, aocordinjr to Rufflnut, were Macculmus, Aber, Macbir, Jadas, Achat, Aretb, and Jacob, and 
Uieir mother's name Solomona. but the latter JewMh hittorians call ber Banna. 

5 1 Maeeab. ii. 28, 89. 3 [bid. 43, 44. 4 Ibid. 42. 5 Vide Grotiam in Comment, ad 1 Maccab. ii. 43. 
Vide Joseph! Bcaligeri Elcnchum Trihsresii Nicolai 9erarii,c. 33. 

.7 Pbr the word in the Hebrew ia written with the letter Cheth, which anawen to oar eh; and, by the tr&afl> 
latora of the Hebrew text, is sometimes expressed in Greek by an aspirate, aud in Latin by the letter H, and 
■ometlmea is left wholly oat, as in the word Asidaans. 

6 1 Maocab. it 44, 45, &c Joseph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 8. 

9 That is, the aynagofue worship; for the temple worship was still obstrocted, by reason that the templa 
w«s Btill in the bands of the heathen. 
10. \ Uaooab, ii. 48. 11 Ibid. 56, 67. Joseph. A nUq. lib. X& c. 7. 
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deliver them up; and the punishment of death was severely inflicted upon ail 
who were afterward found retaining any of them. And by this means the per* 
secutors got into their hands all the copies of the law wmch were in the land, 
excepting only such as those who fled into the deserts carried with them hither. 
For all others were forced to deUver them up unto them; and, when they had 
gotten them, some they destroyed, and the others, which they thought fit to 
preserve, they polluted* by painting on them the pictures of their gods, that so 
they might no more be ot use to any true Israelite: for their pictures were for- 
bidden by the law of God,' as much as their images, and to have either of them 
was equally esteemed an abomination among that peopl^. But this order of per- 
secution extending only to the five books of Moses, and not to the writings of the 
prophets, those who persisted still in the Jewish worship, instead of the lessors 
which had hitherto, fix>m the time of Ezara, been read out of the law on every 
fabbath, did read like portions out of the prophets; and, upon this occasion, the 
mUic reading of the prophets was first mtroduced into their synagogues; and, 

being thus mtroduced, it continued there ever after. And therefore, when 

ihe persecution was over, and the reading of the law was again restored in their 

^jmagogues, the prophets were also there read with it; and instead of the one 

esson which was there read before, they thenceforth had two, the first out of 

he law, and the second out of the prophets, as hath been already observed in 

the first part of this History. All those copies of the law which the heathens 

•had gotten into their hands on this occasion, and had not destroyed, Mattathias, 

wherever he came, made diligent search for, and thereby recovered several of 

hem. Those which the heathen had not polluted were restored to their pristinle 

use; the others might serve for the writing out of other copies by them, but were 

judged unfit for aU other uses, bf reason of the idol pictures painted on them, 

&e Jews being as scrupulous of avoiding all appearances of idolatry afler the 

Babylonish captivity, as they were prone to run mto it before. 

An, 166. JudoM Maceabrnta 1.] — But Mattathias, being very aged, was worn 
out with the fatigues of this waifare, and therefore died the next year after he 
bad first entered on it The autiior of the first book of the Maccabees placeth 
bis death in the 146th year of the kingdom of the Greeks,' that is, of the era of 
the Seleudds, the latter end of which was the beginning of the 166th Julian 
year before Christ For the Julian year beginning from the first of January^ 
and the years of the era of the Seleucids, according to the first book of the 
Maccabees, firom the first of Nisan, which fell in our March, the months inters 
vening were in the latter end of the one, and in the beginning of the other. 
Before his death, he called his five sons together,^ and having exhorted them to 
^bmd up valiantly for the law of God, and, with a steady constancy and courage, 
t> fight the battles of Israel against their present persecutors, he appointed Judar 
to be their captain in his stead, and Simon to be their counsellor, and then 
givmg up the ghost, was buried at Modin, in the sepulchre of his fore&thers, 
and great lamentation was made for him by all the faithful in Israel. 

But this loss was sufficiently compensated by the succession of Judas Maccsr* 
bsus, his son, in the same station. For, as soon as his father's funeral was over, 
he stood up in his stead;* and, according as appointed by him, took oa him the 
.chief command of those forces which he had with him at his death; and his bro- 
thers, and all others that were zealous for the law, resorted to him, till they had 
made up the number of an army: whereon he erected his standard, and led 
them forth under it to fight the battles of Israel against their common enemies, 
the heathens that oppressed them. His motto, in that standard being this He^ 
brew sentence, taken out of £xodus xv. 11, Mi Gamo-ka Baclim Jehovah, t. e, 

1 IMaccab. iii. 48. 

2 Lev'it. xxvi. I. Namb. Kxiii.53. For, wbereos, in the place in Levkicns here cited, the Eng liah trma|> 
lators render it any image of atone, the Hebrew original la any atone of picture; and ao It la noted in tot 
Biargin at that place, by wbidi the Jewa underaUnd atonea painted with pkturea. 

3 1 Maecab. ii. 70. 4 Ibid. 49— 70. ioMph. Aatiq. Ub. ]a.6.& 
5 1 Ataccab. ill. 1. 9 Maceab. viii.' 1. Joaepb. Antiq. Ub. IS. e. d. 
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" Who is like unto thee among the gods, O Jehovah?" and it not bebg wrote 
thereon in words at length, but by an abbreviation formed by the initial leUera 
, of these words put toge&er, which made the artificial word Maccabi/ hence all 
that fought under that standard were called Maccabees,* or Maccabiean^ and 
he, in an especial manner, had that name above the rest by way of eminence,' 
who was the captain of them; and thus to abbreviate sentences, and names of 
many words, by putting together the initial letters of those words, and making 
out of them an artificial word to express the whole, hath been a common prac- 
tice among the Jews. Thus among them Rambam^ is the name of Rabbi Mo8e« 
Ben Maimon, and Ralhag* is the name of Rabbi Levi Ben Gerson, because the 
initio, letters of the four words, of which these names do consist, when put to- 
gether, make these artificial words; and it is common to call these persons far 
them. And abbreviations made this way, both of whole sentences as well as <» 
•names, do so frequently occur in all their books, that there is no understanding 
of &em without a key to explain these abbreviations by; and therefore Buxton, 
for the help of students in the Hebrew learning, hath written a book on pur- 
pose to explain these abbreviations, which is entitled De Abbreviatuiis Hebra^ 
cis, wherein hundreds of instances may be seen of this kind. Ruffinus having 

given names to the seven brothers that sufiered martyrdom together under An- 
ochus, as hath been above mentioned, calls the eldest of them Maccabsus; and 
therefore from him some would derive this name of the Maccabees to all that 
are called by it But with how little authority Ruffinus gives to those brothers 
tiie names which he mentions, hath been already observed. It is most probable 
this name had no other original than that which I have mentioned. But in its 
nse it did not rest only on those to whom it was first given. For not only Judas 
and hifl brethren were called Maccabees, but the name was extended in after- 
limes to all those who joined with them in the same cause; and not only to 
them, but also to all others who sufiered in the like cause under any of the 
Greciaif kings,* whether of Syria or Egypt, although some of them lived long' 
before them. For those who suffered under Ptolemy Philopator at Alexandria, 
tifty years befcMre, were afterward called Maccabees; and so were^ Eleazar, and 
. the mother and her seven sons, though thev suffered before Judas erected his 
standard with the motto above mentioned. And therefore, as those books which 

S' ra us the history of Judas and his brothers, and their wars against the Syrian 
ngs, in defence of their religion and their liberties, are called the first an^ 
second books of the Maccabees; so that book which gives us the history of 
those, who in the like cause, under Ptolemy Philopator, were exposed to his 
dephants at Alexandria, is called the third book of the Maccabees, and that 
which is written by Josephus of the martyrdom of Eleazar, and the seven bio» 
then and their mother, is called the fourth book of the Maccabees. Of the two 
latter I have already given an account. The two others are those which we 
have in our Bibles among the Apocrypha. 

The first of them, which is a very accurate and excellent history, and comes 
the nearest to the style and manner of the sacred historical writings of any ex- 
tant, was written originallv in Chaldee language of the Jerusalem dialect; which 
was the language spoken m Judea, from the return of the Jews thither from the 
Babylonish captivity. And it was extant in this langua^ in the time of Jerome, 
for he tells us' that he had seen it. The title which it then bore was Sharbit 
8ar Bene £1,* i. c. The sceptre of the prince of the sons of God; a tide which 

1 Tbtti Senatiit PoiralaMiae RoiiMnua. wm expreaied on the Roaan standard* and enaigBs by the initial 
kttera oriUe«e words. 8. P.d. R. 

9 Vid(»Grotium in Prsfktione ad OommnMBt. in PriaMB LIbniiB Maeeakat Baxtorilom de Abbreria- 
turis. p. irtS. aliosque. 

3 1 Maoeab. ii. 4. 4 Biiitorf. de Abbrevlatnria, p^ 18S. 5 Id^m in eodftm Libro, p. 185. 

S Sealiffer in Animadversionibus in Chronolngiea Euseb. No. 1853. p. 143. ubi dicit. "Omnes qui oh legis 
fltervatirtnem excniciati, evsi. et male CracUti SMnt, a Teieribua GSiriaUanis dkuntur Maocabsi, nt qui 
IKopter Ctiri»tum. dicti martyres.*' 

7 In Prplttfo Galeato. 

8 Qrigliieain OonaiMt. ad Pialmoa, vol. 1. p. 47. edttionin HaaCiaBa. Baaeb. QiaU Bqdaa. lib. 6. e. 9S. 
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well suited Judas, who was so Taliant a commMider of God's peoj^ then under 
peisecutioii. The author of it, some conjecture, was John Hyrcanus the son of 
Simon, who was prince and high-priest of the Jews near thirty years, and be** 
gan his government at the time where his history ends. It is most likely it was 
composed in his time, when those wars of the Maccabees were over, either bj 
Jhim, or else by some others employed by him. For it reacheth no farther thaa 
where his government begins; and therefore, in the time immediately following, 
it seems most likely to have been composed; and public records being made use 
0f, and referred to in this history, this makes it veiy probable that it was com* 
posed (Hider the direction of some public authority. Ftom the Ghaldee it was 
translated into Greek, an iter that a translation was made of it from the Greek 
into I^tin; and we havt our English version from the same Greek fountain^ 
Theodotion is coiyectureil to have first translated it into Greek; but it seems 
most probable that this ve^ -on was ancienter, because of the use made of it by 
authors as anoient, as by TertuIHan,^ Origen,* and others. 

The second book of ihe Maccabees consists of several pieces compiled toge- 
ther; by what author is utterly uncertain. It begins with two epistles sent froni^ 
the Jews of Jerusalem to the Jews of Alexandria and £gypt, to exhort them to 
ike observing of the feast of the dedication of the new sutar erected by Judas» 
on his purifying of the temple, which was celebrated on the twenty-fifm day df 
Hieir month Gisleu. The first of them was written' in the 16Bth year of the era 
of the Seleucide (t. e. in^the year before Christ 144,) and, beginning at the first 
retae of the first chsiqpter, encieth at the miith verse of the same chapter inclu* 
aively. And the second was written* in thv. 188th year of the same eta (t. €, 
in the year before Christ 125,) and beginning at tiie tenth verse of the same 
dumpftar, endetii with the eighteenth verse of tiiie second chapter. Both these 
epiiitoi seem to be spurious, wherever the compiler of this book picked them 
up. The first of them calls the feast of the dedication, x^n^twny** <y x»«^imv, that 
k, " tl^e feast of making tabernacles, or booths, in Gisleu," which is very im* 
ptoper. For altboc^ they might, during that solemnity, carry some winter^ 
greens in tiieir hanch to express their rejoicing, yet they could not then mak^ 
fluch booths as in the feast of tabernacles; because, the month Gisleu felling in 
the middle of winter, they could not then lie abroad in such booths, nor find 
gieen boughs enough io make them. And 'as to the second epistle, it is not 
onhr written in the name of Judas Maccabeus, who was slain thirty-six years 
before, but also contains such fabulous and absurd stufl^ as could never have 
been written by the great council of the Jews assembled at Jerusalem for the 
whde nation, as this pretends to be. What followeth after this last epistle, to 
the end of the chapter, is the pre&ce of the author to his abridgement of his 
history of Jason, which beginning from the first verse of the tliird chapter, is 
carried on to Che end of we thirty seventh verse of the last chapter, and the 
two next veises that follow to the end, are the author's conclusion of the whole 
-work. This Jason, the abridgement of whose bistonr makes the main of this 
book, was an Hellenist Jew of Gyrene, of the race of those Jews* whom Ptolop- 
my Soter sent thither, as hath been before related.* He wrote in Grreek* the 
history of Judas Maccabeus and his brethren, and of the purification of the 
teomle at Jerusalem, and the dedication of the altar, and the wars against An* 
tiocbus Epiphanes, and Eupator his son, in five books. These ^ve books the 
)aathor abndged;' and of this abridgement, and the other particulars above men* 
tioned, compiled the whole book in the same Greek language, and this proves 
that author to have been a Hellenist also, and most likely he was of Alexan* 
dria; which one expression in the book, and there more than once occurring, 
seems very strongly to prove. For there, in speaking of the temple of Jerusa* 
lem« he calls it the great temple," which cannot there be understood to be said 

1 Advemw Judnoii, v 9W. S4it. Rigan. % S Origanet, Itrid. et alilil. S ) Msccab, i. 7. 

41Md.lO. 5 8eepart1,liook8.iuid«rtlwyeiraiOl ' S 9 Mae. iL 1»-S3. * 7Uiid.a3.SI. 

• IMd.JS.iiT. 13. 
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otherwise than by way of contradistinction from another temple which was lea- 
ser;* and that could be none other than the temple built in Egypt by Onias, 
which will be hereafler spoken of. This the Jews of Egypt did acknowledge 
as a daughter temple to uat of Jerusalem, still retaining the prime honour to 
that as the mother temple; and therefore veiy properly the temple at Jerusa- 
lem might be called the great temple by them, in that they had a lesser, but 
jiot by any other Jews. For none others of them acknowledged this temple in 
JBgypt at all, or any other but that .at Jerusalem only, but looked on all those 
as schismatics that sacrifice any where else. And therefore none but an Egyp- 
tian Jew, who acknowledged the lesser temple in Egypt,' as well as the greater 
temple at Jerusalem, could thus express himself, as is above mentioned; and 
consequently none but an Egyptian Jew could be the author of this book. And 
K)f all the £g3rptian Jews, the Alexandrian being the most polite and learned 
this makes it most likely that there this book was composed. But this secona 
book of the Maccabees doth by no means equal the accurateness and excellen 
cy of the first There are, in the Polyglot Bibles both of Paris and London,. 
Syriac versions of both these books, but they are both of them of a later date; 
and made from the Greek, though they are observed in some places to difief 
from it. And from the same Greek are also made the English versions of h<A 
these books which we have among the apocryphal writers in our Bibles. 

AntiochiJs,' hearing that Paulus iEmilius, the Roman general, after having 
•conquered Perseus king of Macedon, and subdued that whole realm, had cele^ 
brated games at Amphipolis, on the River Strymon, in that countiy, in imita- 
tion hereof, proposed to do the same at Daphne near Antioch; and thereforei., 
having set a day for it, sent out emissaries into all parts to invite spectators to the 
place, whereby he drew great numbers thither to see the shows, which he there 
<:elebrated with great pomp and prodigious expense for several days togethen 
through all which, to verify the character prophetically given of him by the 
holy prophet Daniel,' he acted the part of a most idle and despicable person, 
agreeable to what hath been before mentioned of him, exposing himself before 
that numerous assembly, by the meanest and most indecent actions of beha- 
viour, to the contempt, scorn, and ridicule, of all that were present; and to that 
degree, that seiwral not being able to bear the sight of so absurd and profligate 
a conduct, fled from his feasts to ^void it. Polybius wrote a frdl description of 
all this, and^ Athensus hath copied, it from him at large; and the same may be 
«een* in epitome out of Diodorus Siculus among the Excerpta published by 
Valesius. 

But while Antiochus was thus playing the fool at Daphne, Judas was acting 
another kind of part in Judea. For, having gotten together such an army as 
is mentioned,' he went round the cities of Judea in the same manner as his 
father had begun to do, destroying every where all utensils an J implements of 
idolatry, and cutting off, in all places, the heathen idolaters, and all others who 
hzd apostatized to them; and hereby having delivered the true lovers of the 
laws, wherever he came, from all those that oppressed them, for the better se- 
curing of them from all such for the future, he fortified their towns, rebuilt their 
fortresses, and placed strong garrisons in them for their protection and defence; 
and hereby made himself strong and powerful in the land. Whereon Apollo- 
nius,* who was governor for Antiochus in Samaria, thinking to put a stop to his 
future progress, got an army together, and marched against him. But Judas,' 
having vanquished and slain him in battie, made a great slaughter of his forces, 

1 It i» in Greek, to« upeu to« ^uiyjtxev.^ Maceab. ii. 19. 
' 9 Polyb. apud. Atheneum, lib. 5. c. 4. p. 194, 195. et lib. 10. c. 13. p. 439. Diodor. Sic. in Excerptis Va- 
•te«ii,p.3ai.. 

3 Dan. xi. 91. 

4 Polyb. apud Athensaiii, lib. 5. c. 4.p. 194, 195. et lib. 10. e. IS. p. 439. Diodor. Sic. in Ezoerptii V» 
leiii, p. 391. . 

5 1 Maceab. Sli.8. 9 Maoeab. viii. 5-7. 1 Maceab. iil. 10. Joaepfa. AaUq. lib. 12. e. 10. * 
• Ibid. 10-l«. Ibid. . 7 1Uaer4JkiU.13. »~ "* 
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and took their spoils; among which finding the sword of ApoUonius, he took it 
to his own use, and fought with it all his life ailer. 

Seron/ who was a deputy-governor of some part of CcBle-Syria under Role- 
my Macron (for this Ptolemy was then chief governor of that province,') hear- 
ing of the defeat of ApoUonius, got all the forces together that were under his 
command, and marched with them into Judea,* wil£ hopes of revenging this 
blow, and gaining thereby great honour to himself on Judas, and those that fol- 
lowed him; but, instead hereof, he met with the same fate that ApoUonius did, 
being vanquished by Judas, and slain in battle in the same manner as the other 
had been. 

When Antiochus' heard of these two defeats, he was moved with great fury 
and indignation; and therefore, in his rage, forUiwith sent and gathered toge- 
ther aU his forces, even a very great army, resolving in his wrath to march im- 
mediately with them into Judea, and there utterly destroy the whole nation of 
the Jews, and give their lands to others to be divided among them: but, when 
he came to pay his army, he found his treasuiy so exhausted, that there was not 
money therein suficient for it; which forced him to suspend his revenge upon 
the Jews for the present, and put a stop to aU those violent designs which he 
had formed in his mind for the speedy executing of it. He had expended vast 
sums in his late shows, and, besides, he was on aU occasions very magnificent 
and profuse in his gifls and donatives,^ frequently dealing out to liis loUowers 
and others vast sums with both hands, sometimes to good purposes, but oftener 
to none at aU; which made ^ood what the prophet Daniel foretold of him, that' 
''he should scatter among his foUowers the prey, and the spoU, and riches;^ 
and from hence he had the character of the Magnanimous and the Munificent^ 
For, in the Uberal giving of gifb, we are told in the Maccabees,^ that he abounded 
above aU the kings that were before him. And besides at the same time he 
was farther perplexed, according to the predictions of the same holy prophet,* 
'' by tidings that came to him out of the east, and out of the north, that troubled 
him." For in the north, Artaxias king of Armenia, his tributary, had revolted 
from him, and in Persia, which was in the east, his taxes were no more duly 
paid; for there, as weU as in other parts of his empire,*^ a failure herein was 
caused by reason of the dissension and plague which he had brought upon them, 
by taking away the laws which had been of old time among them, out of a 
fond desire of bnnging aU to a uniformity with the Greeks. For, had it not 
been for these disturbances, such payments, from so large and rich an empire, 
would regularly have come into his treasuiy, as would constantly have made 
amends for all his goings out of it; but, when the goings out of it continued, 
and the flowings m failed, 4iad his treasure been as the ocean, it must have 
grown empty at last; and this now was his case. 

And therefore, for the remedying of this, as weU as other inconveniences 
which then perplexed his aSairs," he resolved to divide his army into two parts, 
and to leave one of them with Lysias, a nobleman of the royal family, to subdue 
the Jews, and with the other to march himself, first into Armenia, and afterward 
into Persia, for the restoring of his afiairs in those countries. And accordingly, 
having left the same Lysias governor of aU that part of his empire which lay on 
this side of the £uphrates, and committed to his care the breeding up of his son, 
who was then a minor but of seven years old;" he passed over Mount Taurus into 
Armenia, and having vanquished Artaxias," and taken him prisoner, marched 

I 2 Maccab, viii. 8. 

a 1 Maocab. iii. 13—34. Joaeph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 10. 3 1 Maccab. iii. 37. 3P, &c. Ibid. c. ]]. 

4 JoBfpb. Antiq. lib. 12. c. II. Athen. lib. 5. p. 194. etiib. 10. p. 438. 5 Dan. xi. 24. 

6 How be came by thene riches, spoil, and prey, Atheneus tells in these folloning words: " All th<*8e ex- 
penses were made partly ont of the proy, which, contrary to his faith pven, he took in Egypt from Kin;; Phi- 
lometor, then a minor, and partly out of the ffifts of his friends: but the greatest part was from the spoils of 
the many temples which be sacrilegiously robbed." Deipnosoph. lib. 5. p. 195. 

7 MiyaXi^vXis k*i 0tKtSmpi<. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 11. S 1 Maccab. IH. 30. 
9 D«ii. zi. 44. Vide Hieronynium in Comment, ad ilium locum. 10 1 Maccab. iii. 99. 

II Ibid. 31. 32. See, Joseph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 11. 

12 He was, when be succeeded his flitber, two years after, a youth of nine years old. 

13 Appian. in Syriacis. ForphyriuB apod Ilieronynam in Dan. xi. 44. 
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thence into Persia, hoping that, by taking the tribute of that rich country, and the 
other provinces of the east, for which they were in arrear to him, he should ga- 
ther money sufficient wherewith to repair all the deficiencies of his treasury, and 
thereby restore all his other aiiairs to their former order and prosperity. 

While he was on these projects abroad, Lysias was intent on the executing of 
his orders at home, especially in reference to the Jews; concerning whom the 
king's command left with him was,^ utterly to extirpate that people out of their 
country, and to place strangers in all its quarters, and divide the land by lot 
among them. And the progress which Judas made with his forces, in bringing 
all places under him wherever he came, hastened Lysias to a speedy execution 
of what the king had commanded in reference to them. For Philip,* whom An- 
tiochus had left at Jerusalem in the government of Judea, seeing how Judas 
grew and increased,' wrote hereof to Ptolemy Macron, then governor of the 
provinces of Ccele-Syria and Phoenicia, to which the government of Judea was 
an appendant, pressing him to a speedy care of the kmg's interest in this mat- 
ter, and Ptolemy communicated it to Lysias: whereon it being resolved forthwith 
to send an army into Judea,^ Ptolemy Macron was appointed to have the chief 
conduct of the war, who choosing Nicanor, one of his especial friends, for his 
lieutenant,' sent him before with twenty thousand men,* joining with him Gor- 
gias, an old soldier, greatly experienced in matters of war, for his assistant 
These having entered the country, were speedily followed thither by Ptolemy, 
with the rest of the forces designed for this expedition; which, when all joined 
together,* encamped at Emmaus near Jerusalem, and there made up an army 
of forty thousand foot,' and seven thousand horse; and thither resorted to them 
another army of merchants for the buying of the captives which they reckoned 
would be taken in this war. For Nicanor,® proposing to raise great sums of 
money this way, even as much as would be sufficient to pay the debt of two 
thousand talents, which the king then owed the Romans for arrear of tribute 
due to them, by the trealy of peace made with them by his father, after the bat- 
tle of Mount Sipylus, he caused the sale to be proclaimed in all the neighbour- 
ing countries, promising to sell no fewer than ninety Jews for every talent. For 
it was resolved to slay all the full-grown men, and sell all the rest for slaves; 
and one hundred and eighty thousand of the latter at the price promised, would 
raise the sum proposed. Hereon, the merchants,' promising themselves great 
gains from so cheap a market, flocked thither with their silver and gold in great 
numbers, they being no fewer than one thousand principal merchants that came 
to the Syrian camp on this occasion, besides a much greater number of servants 
and assistants, whom they brought thither with them, to help them in carrying 
off the slaves they should purchase. • 

Judas and his brethren, ^^ seeing the great danger which they were threatened 
with from this numerous army (for they knew that they came with orders to de- 
stroy and utterly abolish the whole Jewish nation,) resolved to stand to their de- 
fence, and fight for their lives, their law, and their liberties, and either conquer 
or die in the attempt And six thousand men" being gathered together af^r 
them for this intent,^* Judas divided them into four bands, each consisting of one 
thousand five hundred men; one of these Judas himself took the command of, 
and committed that of the other three to three of his brothers, and then led them 
all to Mizpa," there to offer up their prayers to God for his merciful assistance 
to them in the time of this great danger. For Jerusalem being at that time in 
the hands of the heathens, and the sanctuaiy trodden under foot, they could not 
assemble there for this purpose; and therefore Mizpa being the place wh^e men 
prayed aforetime in Israel," there they met together, and addressed themselves 
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to God in solemn fasting and prayer, for the imploring of his mercy upon them 
m this their great distress, and then marched forth to fight the enemy. But 
when proclamation was made, according to the law,^ that all such as had that 
year built houses,* betrothed wives, or planted vineyards, or were fearful, should 
depart, the six thousand men, which Judas had at first,' were reduced to three 
thousand. However, that valiant captain of God's people resolving even with 
these to fight this numerous army, and commit the event to God,* led forth this 
small company into the field, and pitched his camp very near that of the enemy; 
and there, having encouraged them with what was proper to be spoken to them 
on such an occasion, did let them know that he purposed the next morning to 
join battle with the Sjrrians, and ordered them to provide for it accordingly. But, 
having gotten intelligence that evening,* that Gorgias was marched out of the 
Syrian camp, with five thousand chosen foot, and one thousand of their best 
horse, and was leading them through by-ways, under the guidance of some 
apostate Jews, upon a design of falling on him in the night, for the cutting of 
him ofi^, and all there with him, by a sudden surprise, he countermined his plot 
by another of the same kind, and executed it with much better success. For 
immediately quitting his camp, and leaving it quite empty, he marched toward 
that of the enemy, and fell upon them, while Gorgias was absent on his night- 
project with their best men, by which they bein^ surprised, and pjit into great 
confusion, soon fled, and left Judas master of their camp, and three thousand of 
their men dead upon the spot.* But Gorgias and his detachment being still 
entire, Judas withheld his men fix)m the spoil and the pursuit till these were 
also vanquished,' and this was done without any farther fighting. For Gorgias, 
after having in vain sought for Judas in his camp, and also in the mountains 
where he thought him fled, returning back, and finding on his return the camp 
on fire, and the main army broken and fled, he could no longer keep his men 
together, but they all flung down their arms, and fled also; whereon Judas, witli 
all his men, put himself on the pursuit, and therein slew great numbers more of 
the Syrian host, so that the slain, in the whole, amounted to nine thousand men ;^ 
and most of the rest were sore wounded and maimed that escaped fix}m the bat- 
tle. After this, Judas^ led back his men to take the spoils of the camp, where 
they found great riches, and got all that money for a prey which the merchants 
brought thither to buy them with, and several of them they sold for slaves who 
came thither, as to a market, to have bought them for such. And the next day 
after being their sabbath,*^ they solemnized it with great devotion, rejoicing and 
giving praise to God for this great and merciful debverance which he had now 
given unto them. 

Judas and his followers bdng flushed with this victory, and being also by the 
reputation of it much increased in their strength, through the numbers of those 
that resorted to them hereon, resolved to pursue the advantage they had gotten 
for the suppressing of aU other their enemies; and therefore, understanding that 
Timotheus," governor of the country beyond Jordan, and Bacchides, another of 
Antiochus's lieutenants in those parts, were drawing forces together to annoy 
them, they marched forthwith against them, and, having overthrown them in a- 
great battle, slew above twenty thousand of their men; and having taken their 
spoils, they thereby not only enriched themselves, but also got provisions and 
arms, and many other necessaries, for the future carrying on of the war. And 
in this victory they had the satisfaction of executing their just revenge on two 
very signal enemies of theirs, the one called Philarches," who, with Timotheus, 
had done them much mischief, and the other Callisthenes," who was the person 
that put fire to the gates of the temple, whereby they were burnt down. . The 
first they slew in battle, and the other bein^ dnven in the pursuit into a little 
house, they set it on fire over his head, and there made mm die in it such a 
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death as well suited the crime whereby he deserved it. And as to Nicanor, 
though he escaped with life, yet it was in a very ignominious manner. For 
finding the army broken, and the expedition thereby defeated, he changed his 
glorious apparel for that of a servant,^ and in this disguise made his escape 
through the midland to Antioch, where he was in great dishonour and disgrace, 
by reason of his miscarriage in this enterprise, and losing thereby so great an 
army. For the excusing of himself in this case, he was forced to acknowledge 
the great power of the god of Israel; alleging, that he fought for his people, be- 
cause they kept his law; and that as long as they did so, they would always have 
him for their protector, and no hurt could be done unto them. It is most likely 
Ptolemy Macron was not present in any of these battles, there being no mention 
made of him in any of them. Perchance the affairs of Syria, of which he was 
governor, then kept him otherwise employed. And therefore, though he came 
at first to the camp of Emmaus, yet he was not present when the battle was 
there fought with Judas, but left it wholly to be conducted by Nicanor his de- 
puty. And therefore the whole of it is in the history attributed to Nicanor, 
without naming Ptolemy at all, unless only in the first appointment of that ex- 
pedition. 

An. 165. Judas Maccabczus 2.] — Lysias, on the hearing of the iU success of 
the king's army in Judea, and the great losses sustained thereby,' was much 
confounded at it. But knowing how earnest the king's commands were for the 
executing of his wrath upon that people, he made great preparations for another 
expedition against them; and havmg gotten together an army of sixty thousand 
foot and five thousand horse, all choice men, he put himself at the head of them, 
jtnd marched with them in person into Judea, purposing no less than the utter 
destruction of that country, and all the inhabitants of it. With this design, be- 
: ng entered into it, he pitched his camp at Bethsura, a town lying to the south 
of Jerusalem, near the confines of Idumsea. There Judas met him with ten 
thousand men; and having, through his great confidence in God's assistance, 
with this much inferior force, engaged the numerous army of Lysias, and hav- 
ing slain five thousand of them, he put all the rest to night; whereby Lysias 
bemg much dismayed, and also equally astonished at the valour of Judas's sol- 
diers, who fought as men ready prepared either to live or die valiantly, returned 
with his baffled army to Antioch, purposing to come again with greater force 
against them another year. 

Upon this retreat of Lysias, Judas, being left master of the country,' proposed 
to his followers their going up to Jerusalem for the recovery of the sanctuary 
out of the hands of the heathen, and to cleanse and dedicate it anew for the ser- 
vice of the Lord their God, that his worship mighf be there again restored, and 
daily carried on as in (former times; to which all consenting, he led them up 
thither, where they found all things in a very lamentable state; for the city was 
in rubbish, the sanctuary desolated, the altar profaned, the gates of the temple 
burnt up, shrubs were in its courts as in a forest, and the priests* chambers pulled 
down. At the sight hereof, the whole assembly fell into great lamentation, and 
pressed earnestly to have all these desolations and profanations removed out of 
the house of God, that so his worship might be again performed in it as in for- 
mer times. And accordingly, in order hereto, Judas having chosen priests of 
unblameable conversation, appointed them to the work; who, having cleansed 
the sanctuary, pulled down the altar which the heathens had there erected, 
borne out all the defiled stones of them into an unclean place, taken down the 
old altar which the heathens had profaned, built a new one in its stead of un- 
hewn stones,* according to the law, and hallowed the courts, made thereby the 
whole temple in all things again fit for its former service. But whereas Anti- 
ochus had,* in his sacrilegious pillage of it, taken away the golden altar of in- 
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cense, the shew-bread fable, which was all overlaid with gold, and the golden 
candlestick (which all three stood in the holy place,) and had also robbed it of 
all its other vessels and utensils, and ther service of the temple could not be per* 
fectly performed without them, Judas took care that all these defects should be 
supplied. For,* out of the spoils which he had talcen from the enemy, he caused to 
be made a new altar of incense, and a new candlestick all of gold, and a new 
shew-bread table all overlaid with gold, all three formed in the same manner as 
they were before. And, by his care, all other vessels and utensils, both of gold 
and silver, that were necessaiy for the divine service, were again provided, and 
a new veil was also made to separate between the holy place, and the holy of 
hdies, and there hung in its proper place. And, when all these things were 
made ready, and all placed according to their former order, each in the particu- 
lar place, and each for the particular use which they were ordained for, a new 
dedication of the altar was resolved on. The day appointed for it was the twenty- 
fifUi day of their ninth month,' called Cisleu, which fell about the time of the 
winter solstice. This was the very same day of the year on which, three years 
before,^ it had been profaned in the manner as above related, just three years 
and a half after the city and temple had been desolated by Apollonius,^ and two 
yean after Judas had taken on lum the command of the Jews,^ on his father's 
death. They began the day early,' by ofiering sacrifices, according to the law, 
upon the new altar which they had made, having first struck fire for it,^ by dash- 
ing two flints against each other, and from the same fire having lighted the seven 
lamps on the golden candlestick that stood in the holy place, beside the altar of 
incense, they went on in all the other service, restoring it, according to their 
former rule, in all the particulars of the divine worship which were there used 
to be performed; and so it continued to be there ever after celebrated, without 
any other interruption, till the Romans finally destroyed the temple, and thereby 
put an end to all the ritual worship of that place. 

The solemnity of this dedication was continued for eight days together,* 
which they celebrated with great joy and thanksgiving, for the deliverance 
which God had given unto them. And, for the more solemn acknowledgement 
hereof, they decreed the like festival to be ever after annually k^pt in com- 
memoration of it This was called the feast of dedication. It begun every 
year on the said twenty-fiilh day of Cisleu, and was continued to me eighth 
day after, in the same manner as were the passoverand the feast of tabernacles; 
during aU which time they all illuminated their houses,' by setting up of can- 
dles at every man's door, from whence it was called the feast of lights.*® 

This festival Christ honoured with his presence at Jerusalem," coming thither 
on purpose to bear a part ii^ the solemnizing of it, which implies his approba- 
tion 01 it; and therefore, from hence, Grotius very justly infers," that festival 
days in memorial of public blessings may piously be instituted by persons in 
authority without a divine command, or (it may be added) the example of a 
person divinely directed observing the same. fx)r the institution of this festi- 
val was without either, there being neither any divine precept, nor the exam- 
ple of any prophet, for the observance of it Neither can it be said, that it was 
the feast of any other dedication that Christ was present at, save this only, 
which was instituted by Judas Maccabaeus. As to the two former dedications 
of the temple which were had before, first that of Solomon, and afterward that 
of Zerubbabel, though they were solemnly celebrated at the time on which 
they were performed, yet there was no anniversary feast in commemoration of 
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either of them celebrated afterward, as there was of this of Judas Maccabseus. 
And if there had, yet the text in the gospel clearly pins down the dedication 
mentioned in it to the dedication of Judas only: for it tells us, that the time of 
its celebration was in the winter, which could be said only of this, and not of 
either of the other two: for that of Solomon was in the seventh month,^ then 
called Ethanim, afterward Tizri, which fell about the time of the autumnal 
equinox; and that of Zerubbabel was in their twelfth month, called Adar,' which 
fell in the beginning of the spring; but that of Judas Maccabaeus being on the 
twenty-fifth day of the month Cisleu, which fell in the middle of winter, this 
plainly demonstrates, that the feast of dedication, which Christ was present at 
in Jerusalem, could be no other feast than that which was celebrated in com- 
memoration of the dedication performed by Judas Maccabaeus, and instituted by 
him for this purpose. 

When the old altar, which the heathens had polluted, was pulled down, a 
dispute arose how the stones of it were to be disposed of. The heathens having 
sacrificed on this altar to their idol gods, and some of those sacrifices having 
been of unclean beasts, the worshippers of the true God then looked on it, and 
all the stones of which it was built, as doubly polluted thereby, and therefore 
no more to be made use of in his service. And, on the other side, they having 
been for many ages sanctified by the sacrifices which had been offered thereon 
to the true God, they were afraid, after this, of applying them to any profane 
or common use. And therefore, being in this doubt,* they resolved to lay up 
these stones in some convenient place within the mountain of the house,^ till 
there should a prophet arise, who should show them what was to be done with 
them; so scrupulous were they in this case. The place in which, according to 
the Mishnah, those stones were laid up, was one of the four closets of the bdh- 
mokedf^ or the common fire-room of the priests attending the service, that is, 
that closet which lay on the north-west comer of that room. But that closet, 
according to the description of it in the same Mishnah, could not be large 
enough to hold the tenth part of those stones. I cannot take upon me to solve 
this difficulty. 

But though the Jews had recovered their temple, and restored it again to its 
former sacred use, yet still there remained one great thorn in their sides: for 
the fortress was still in the hands of the enemy, and strongly garrisoned by 
them, partly with heathen soldiers, and partly with apostate Jews,* which were 
the worse of the two, from whence they much annoyed those that went up to 
the temple to worship,^ often sallying from thence upon them, -and slaying seve- 
ral of them. This tortress was built by Apollonius when he sacked and de- 
stroyed Jerusalem,^ as hath been above related, an(} stood upon an eminence 
over against the mountain of the temple; for which reason the place was called 
Mount Acra, from the Greek word »'^t» which signifieth an eminence, or fortress 
on the top of a hill; which eminence overtopping the mountain of the temple, 
as being then the higher of the two, had thereby the command of it, which 
gave the soldiers there in garrison the advantage which I have mentioned, of 
annoying all those who went up thither to worship. For the preventing of this, 
Judas at first appointed part of his army to shut them up within their fortress,' 
and to fight against all such as should sally out of it upon any of the people. 
But, finding he could not spare so many of his men as were necessary for this 
blockade, he caused the mountain of the house to be fortified with strong walls 
and high towers built round about it,'^ and placed there a strong garrison to de- 
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fend it, and secure those that went up thither to worship from all future insults 
that might be made upon them, either from the fortress or any other place. 

And whereas the Idumaeans were at that time great enemies to the Jews, to 
secure Jerusalem from all insults from that quarter,' he fortified Bethsurato be a bar- 
rier against them. I have formerly shown,' that the Idumxa, or land of £dom, in 
which those people now dwelt, was not the IduipaBa, or land of Edom, which is 
mentioned in the scriptures of the Old Testament. Wherever this name occurs 
in any of those ancient holy writings, it is to be. understood of that Idumsa, or 
land of Edom, only, which lay between the lake of Sodom and the Red Sea, 
and was afterward called Arabia Petrsa; nor are any other Edomites spoken of 
in them, than those which inhabited in that country, excepting only in one pas- 
sage in the prophet Malachi."* But these Edomites,'* being dnven from thence 
by the Nabatheans, while the Jews were in the Babylonish captivity, and their 
land lay desolate, they then took possession of as much of the southern part of 
it as contained what had formerly been the whole inheritance of the tribe of 
Simeon, and also half of that which had been the inheritance of the tribe of 
Judah, and there dwelt ever after, till at length, goin? over into the religion of 
the Jews, they became incorporated with them into the same nation. And this 
only is the Idumaea, and the inhabitants of it the only Edomites, or Idumeans, 
which are any where spoken of after the Babylonish captivity. After their 
coming into this country, Hebron, which had formerly been the metropolis of 
the tribe of Judah, thenceforth became the metropolis of Idumaea; and in the 
road between that and Jerusalem lay Bethsura, at the distance of hye furlongs 
from the latter, saith the author of the second book of Maccabees;^ but others 
put it at a much greater distance, and these seem to be nearest to the truth of 
the matter. 

jSn. 164. Judas Maccabaus 3.] — When the neighbouring nations round about 
heard that the Jews had again recovered the city and temple of Jerusalem, new 
dedicated the sanctuary, erected a new altar in It, and again restored the Jewish 
worship in that place,® they were much moved with envy and hatred against 
them hereon; and therefore, taking counsel together against them, resolved to 
act in concert for their utter extftpation, and began to execute this resolution, 
by putting all of them to death who were found sojourning any where among 
them, purposing to join with Antiochus for the effecting of all the rest in the 
utter destruction of the whole race of Israel. 

But Antiochus dying in the interim, this broke all the measures which they 
had concerted together for this mischief. For, on his passing into Persia, to ga- 
ther up the arrears of tribute which were there due to him, being told that the 
city 01 Ely mais^ in that couptry was greatly renowned for its riches both of gold 
and silver, and that there was in it a temple of Diana," in which were vast trea- 
sures, he marched thither, with intent to take the city, and spoil that and the 
temple in it, in the same manner as he had done at Jerusalem. But on fore- 
iiotice had of this design, the people of the country round about, as well as the 
inhabitants of the city, joining together in defence of their temple, beat him off 
with shame and confusion; whereon he retired to Ecbatana in Media,* greatly 
grieved for this baffle and disappointment. On his arrival thither,'° news came 
to him of what had happened to Nicanor and Timotheus in Judea; at which 
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being exceedingly enra^d, he hastened back, with all the speed he was able, 
to execute the utmost of his wrath upon the people of the Jews, breathing no- 
thing else but threats of utter destruction andf utter extirpation against them all 
the way as he went. As be was thus hastening toward the countiy of Baby- 
lonia,* through which he was to pass in his return, he met on the road with other 
messengers,* which brought him an account how the Jews had defeated Lysias, 
recovered the temple of Jerusalem, pulled down the images and altars which he 
had there erected, and restored that place to its former worship: at which being 
enraged to the utmost fury, he commanded his charioteer to double his speed, 
that he might be the sooner on the place to execute his revenge upon this people, 
threatening, as he went, that he would make Jerusalem a place of sepulture for 
the Jews, wherein he would bury the whole nation, destroying them all to a 
man. But while these proud words were in his mouth, the judgments of God 
overtook him:' for he had no sooner spoken them, but he was smitten with an 
incurable plague, a great pain seizing his bowels, and a grievous torment follow- 
ing thereupon in his inward parts, which no remedy could abate. However, he 
would not slacken his speed;^ but still continuing in the same wrath, he drove 
on the same haste to execute it, till at length, his chariot overthrowing, he was 
cast to the ground with such violence, that he was sorelv bruised and hurt in all 
the members of his body; whereon he was put into a utter; but not being able 
to bear that, he was forced to put in at a town* called Tabae,* lying in the moun- 
tains of Parajtacene,^ in the confines of Persia and Babylonia, and there betake 
himself to his bed,® where he suffered horrid torments both in body and mind. 
For in his body a filthy ulcer broke out in his secret parts,* wherein were bred 
an innumerable quantity of vermin continually flowing from it; and such a 
stench' proceeded from the same, as neither those that attended him nor he him- 
self could well bear; and in this condition he lay languishing and rotting till he 
died.** And all this while the torments of his mind were as great as the tor- 
ments of his body," caused by the reflections which he made on his former ac- 
tions. Polybius tells us of this," as well as Josephus, and the authors of the first 
and second books of Maccabees; and adds hereto, that it grew so far upon him 
as to come to a constant delirium, or state of madness, by reason of several spec- 
tres and apparitions of evil spirits, which he imagined were continually about 
him, reproaching and stinging his conscience with accusations of his past evil 
deeds which he had been guilty of. Polybius saith, this was for the sacrilegious 
attempt which he made upon &e temple of Diana in Elymais, overlooking that 
which he had actually executed upon the temple at Jerusalem. Josephus re- 
proves him for this," and, with much more reason and justice, lays the whole 
cause of his suffering in this sickness, as did also Antiochus himself;** to what he 
did at Jerusalem, and the temple of God in that place, and the horrid persecu- 
tion which he thereon raised against all that worshipped him there. For the 
sacrilege at Elymais was only attempted, that at Jerusalem was fully committed, 
with horrid impiety against Uod, and with as horrid cruelty against all those that 
served him there: and the former sacrilege, if it had been committed, had been 
only against a false deity; but the latter was against the true God, the great and 
almighty Creator of heaven and earth. However, it is a great confirmation of 
what is above related out of Josephus, and the two books of the Maccabees, of 
the sig^nal judgment of God which was executed upon this wicked tyrant, that 
Polybius, an heathen author, doth agree with them herein as to the matter of 
fact, though he difiers from them in assigning a wrong cause for it. It seems 
Antiochus, being at length awakened by his afflictions, became himself fully 
sensible, that all his sufferings in them were from the hand of God upon him 
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for what he had done against the temple at Jerusalem, and his servants that 
worshipped him there. For he acknowledged all this before his death,* with 
many vows of what he would do for the repairing of all the evil which he had 
theifiB done, in case he should again recover. But his repentance came too late; 
God would not then hear him: and therefore, after having languished out a while 
in this miserable condition, and under these horrid torments of body and mind,* 
he at length, being half consumed with the rottenness of his ulcer, gave up the 
^host and died, arber he had reigned fiill eleven years.' And I cannot forbear 
here remarking, that most of the great persecutors have died the like death, by 
being smitten of God in the like manner in the secret parts. rThus died Herod 
the great persecutor of Christ and the infimts at Bethlehem; and thus died Ga* 
ierius Maximianus, the author and the sreat persecutor of the tenth and greatest 
persecution against the primitive Christians; and thus also died Philip II. king 
of Spain, as infamous for the cruelty of his persecutions, and the numbers de- 
stroyed by it, as any of the other three. As to the manner of Herod's death, 
I shall have occasion to speak of it hereafter in its proper place; and as to the 
death of the other two, that of Galerius is described by £usebius,^ and Lactan- 
tius,^ and that of Philip II. by Mezeray:' and to these authors I refer the reader 
ibt an account of them. 

Antiochus the Great, having attempted the like sacrilege in the country of 
Elymais as Antiochus his son did in the cHy of Elymads, and perished in it, as 
ha^ been above related,' this hath made some think, that the parity of names 
hath been the cause of this parity of iacts being attributed to both, and that only 
one of them was guilty of this sacrilegious attempt which is related of both. 
And, on this supposition, Scaligcr chargeth Jerome with a blunder,^ for s^ing^ 
in his Comment on the eleventh chapter of Daniel, that Antiochus the Great, 
fighting against the Elym^ans, ^'as cut off by them with all his army. For he 
ynH have it, that this was not true of Antiochus the Great, but only of Antio* 
chus Epiphanes: and yet many other authors attest the same thing with Jerome, 
that Antiochus the Great was thus cut off in the sacrilegious attempt, and none 
say it of Antiochus Epiphanes; for he escaped from the battle, though he lost 
many of his men in it, and died afterward. So saith Appian;*^ and so saith 
Polybius,*^ {|s well as Josephus, and both the authors of the first and second books 
of the Maccabees. And although both the sacrileges were attempted in the 
country of the Elymaeans, yet it was not upon the same temple that the attempt 
was made. That of Antiochus the Great was upon the temple of Belus, the 
great god of the east; and thstt of Epiphanes was upon the temple of Diana; 
and that there was a Persian Diana, Tacitus tells us," that this goddess had a 
temple among the El3rm{Bans, is attested by Strabo,^^ who tells us abo of it, that 
it was very rich; for he saith, that it being aflerward plundered by one of the 
Parthian kings, he took from it ten thousand talents.^^ This temple, Strabo tells 
us, was called Azara, or rather, as Casaubon corrects it,'^ Zara. Henc* Diana 
was called Zaretis'^ among the Persians. 

Antiochus Epiphanes having been a great oppressor of the church of God, 
under the Jewish economy, and the type of antichrist, which was to oppress it 
in afler«ages under the Christian, more is prophetically said of him in the pro- 
phecies of Daniel, than of any other prince which these prophecies relate to; 
the better half of the eleventh chapter, that is, from the twentieth verse to the 
forty-fiflh, which is the last of that chapter, is wholly concerning him; and there 
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are several passages also in the eighth and twelfth chapters which relate to him. 
The whole may be divided into two parts, whereof the first is concerning his 
wars with Eg3rpt, and the second is concerning the persecutions and oppressions 
brought by him upon the Jewish church and nation, and these were all fulfilled 
in the actions of his reign. 

And first, as to his wars with £gypt, what is said, chap. xi. ver. 35. 40. 42, 
43, was accomplished in his second expedition intd that countiy, and the ac- 
tions done by him therein, which are above related. What is in the twenty- 
sixth verse was fulfilled by the revolt of Ptolemy Macron fix)m King Philome- 
tor, and the treacheiy and maleadministration of Lensus, Eulsus, and other 
ministers and officers employed under him. What is in the twenty-seventh 
verse, had its completion m the meeting of Antiochus and Philometor at Mem- 
phis, where the two kings, both in the time of the second and of the third ex- 
pedition of Antiochus into Eg^pt, did frequently eat at the same table, and con- 
ferred together seemingly as mends; Antiochus pretending to take upon him 
the care of the kingdom, for the interest of Philometor his nephew, and Phi- 
lometor pretending to confide in Antiochus, as his uncle, in all tnathe was thus 
doing. But both herein spoke liesvto each other, for, in reality, they both in- 
tended quite the contrary; Antiochus's design being under the pretence above 
mentioned, to seize all Egypt to himself, and Philometor's to take the first op< 
portunity to disappoint him of it, as accordingly at length lie did by his agree- 
ment with his brother and the Alexandrians, as is above related. Whereon 
followed what is foretold in the twenty-ninth and thirtieth verses of the same 
chapter. For Antiochus, on his hearing of this agreement, pulled off his vizard, 
and openly owned his design for the usurping of Egypt to himself, and for the 
fuU executing of it, *' returned and came again tow^ the south," that is, into 
Egypt, in his expedition into that country. '' But he did not then prevail, as 
in the former and the latter'' (t. e, in his two preceding attempts upon that coun- 
tiy,) because of the ships that came from Chittim (t. e. the countiy of the 
Grecians) against him, which brought Popillius Lsnas and the other Roman 
ambassadors to Alexandria, who made him, "to his great grief, return out of 
Egypt, and quit all his designs upon that countiy. However, what is foretold 
in the forty-second and forty-third verses, "of his stretching forth his hand 
upon the land of Egypt, and his having power over the treasures of gold and 
silver, and all other the precious things of that country," had its thorough 
completion; for he miserably harassed and wasted the whole land of Egypt *m 
all his expeditions into it, carrying thence vast treasures of gold and silver,^ and 
other riches, in the prey and spoils taken in it by him and his followers. And 
here ended all the prophecies of Daniel which relate to the wars that were be- 
tween the kings of Syria and the kings of Egypt: for, in those prophecies, the 
kings of the north were the kings of Syria, and the kings of the south the 
kings ai Egypt, as hath been above related. 

As to the other part of Daniel's prophecies of this king, which relate to the 
persecutions and oppressions which he brought upon the Jewish church and 
nation; what is said chap. xi. ver. 22, of«the "prince of the covenant being 
broken before him," foreshowed what he did to Onias the high-priest, who w&s 
deposed and banished by him, and at length murdered by one of his lieuten- 
ants: for the high-priest of the Jews was the prince of die Mosaic covenant. 
What is said in the twenty-eighth verse, of "his heart being set against the 
holy covenant, on his returning from Egypt," and "of the exploits which he 
did thereon," foreshowed what he did to Judah and Jerusalem, on his return 
from his second expedition into the said country of Egypt, when, without a 
cause, he murdered and enslaved so many of the Jewish nation, and robbed 
the city and temple of Jeiaisalem of all their riches and treasure. What is said 
in the thirtieth verse foretold the " grief with which he returned" from his 
fourth and last expedition into Egypt, by reason of the baffle which he then 

1 Vide Attaen»um, lib. 5. p. 195. F. 
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met \nth from the Romans of all his designs upon that country, and '' the in- 
dignation" and wrath which then, in his irrational fury, he vented upon the 
Jewish church and nation, in sending Apoilonius to destroy Jerusalem, and 
make to cease the Jewish worship in that place. What is contained in the 
thirty-first verse, and those that follow to the fortieth, agreeable to what was be- 
fore prophesied, chap. viii. ver. 9 — 12, and ver. S*^— 25, foretold " his taking 
away the daily sacrifice," and all else that he did for the suppressing of the 
Jewish worship, and the destroying of the whole Jewish nation, which is above 
related. The forty-fourth verse, and the forty-fifth of the same eleventh chap- 
ter, foretold his last expedition which he made, first into Armenia, and from 
thence into the east, and '' his their coming to an end," and perishing in that 
miserable manner, as hath been related, having first ''planted the ta^macles 
of his palace," that is, his absolute regal authority, ''in the glorious holy moun- 
tain between the seas," that is, in Jerusalem, which stood in a mountainous 
situation between the Mediterranean Sea and the sea of Sodom; for it was 
built in the midway Ifetwixt both, on the mountains of Judea. 

Never were any prophecies delivered more clearly, or fulfilled more exactly, 
than all these prophecies of Daniel were- Porphyry, who was a great enemy 
to the holy scriptures, as well of the Old Testament as of the New, acknow- 
ledged this.* And therefore, he contends, that they were historical narratives 
written after the facts were done, and not prophetical predictions foretelling 
them to come. This Porphyry* was a learned heathen, born at Tyre in the 
year of Christ 233, and there called Malchus;' which name, on his going 
among the Greeks, he changed into that of Porphyry, that signifying the same 
m the Greek language which Malchus did in the Phcenician, the language then 
"rpoken at Tyre. He being a bitter enemy to the Christian religion, wrote a 
\arge volume against it,^ containing fifteen books, whereof the twelfih was 
wholly against the prophecies of Daniel. These concerning the Persian kings 
and the Macedonian that reigned as well in Egypt as in Asia, having been aO, 
according to the best historians, exactly fulfilled, he could not disprove them 
by denying their completion; and therefore, for the overthrowing of their au- 
thority, he took the quite contrary course, and laboured to prove their truth; and 
from hence alleged,^ that being so exactly true in all particulars, they could not 
therefore be written by Daniel so many years before the facts were done, but 
by some one else under his name, who lived after the time of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. For the making out of which, his main argument was, that all con- 
tained in the prophecies of Daniel relating to the times preceding the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes was true, and that all that related to the times which fol- 
lowed after was false. The latter proposition he belaboured, thereby to over- 
throw all that Christians alleged from these prophecies for the Messiah, which 
he would have thought to be all false; and the other propositions he endeavoured 
to clear, thereby to make out that the whole book was spurious, not written by 
Daniel, but by some one else, after the facts therein spoken of were done, as if 
that could not be prophetically foretold which was so exactly fulfilled. And for 
this reason was it, that he took upon liim to prove those facts to be so exactly 
true as in those prophecies contained. For which purpose, he made use of the 
best Greek historians then extant.* Such were Callinicus Sutorius, Diodorus 
Siculus, Hieronymus, Polybius, Posidonius, Claudius Theon, and Andronicus 
Alypius; and fi^m them made evident proof, that all that is written in the , 
eleventh chapter of Daniel, was truly in every particular acted and done in the 
order as there related; and from this exactness of completion endeavoured to 
infer the assertion mentioned, that these prophecies were written after the facts 
were done, and therefore are rather historical narratives relating things past, 

1 Apud Hieronyraum in Proflemio ad Comment. inDanielem. 

S Vide Holsteniiim in Vita Porphyrii. et Vosflium de Hist. Grtecis, lib. 3. c 16. 

3 Malchati, from the Pbcenician or Hebrew word mc/ec, aiffnifleth king, and llop^upis; did the same in 
Greek, that is, one that wore parple, which none but kings and royal persons then did. 

4 Hieronymus in Prooenuo ad Comment, in Daniclem. 5 Ibid. 6 Ibid. 
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than prophetical predictions, foreshowing things afterward to come. But Jerome 
turns the argument upon himj and with more strength of reason infers, that 
this way of opposing these prophecies gives the greatest evidence of their truth.' 
in that what the prophet foretold is hereby allowed to be so exactly fulfilled, 
that he seemed to unbelievers not to foreteU things to come, but to relate things 
past. Jerome, in his Comments on Daniel, makes use of the same authors that 
Porphyry did; and what is in these Comments are all the remains which w^e 
now have of this work of that learned heathen, or of most of those authors 
which he made use of in it For this whole work of Porphyry is now lost, as 
are also most of the histories above mentioned which he quotes in it; and the 
histories of Callinicus Sutorius, Hieronymus,* Posidonius,' Claudius Theon,^ 
and Andronicus Alypius,^ are wholly perished; as is also the greatest part of 
Polybius and Diodorus Siculus. Had we all these extant, we might from them 
be enabled to make a much clearer and fuller explication of these prophecies, 
especially from Callinicus Sutorius,' who lived in the time of Antonius Pius,* 
the Roman emperor, and having, in ten books,' written a history of the affairs 
of Alexandria, included therein much of the Jewish transactions. And it is to 
be lamented, that not only these authors, and this work of Porphyry, in which 
he made so much use of them, are now lost; but that also the books of Eusebius, 
Apollinarius, and Methodius, which they wrote in answer to this heathen ad- 
versary,^ have all undergone the same fate, and are, in like manner, to the great 
damage both of divine and human knowledge, wholly lost, excepting only 
some few scraps of Methodius, preserved in quotations out of him by John Da- 
macen and Nicetas. For, were these still extant, especially that of Apollina- 
rius,' who wrote with the greatest exactness of the thjnBe, no doubt, much more 
ci those authors would have been preserved in citations from them than we now 
have of them, there being at present no other remains of those ancient histo- 
rians (excepting Polybius and Diodorus Siculus,) but what we have in Jerome's 
Comments on Daniel, and his Proem to them. 

Jerome and Porphyiy exactly agree in their explication of the eleventh chap- 
ter of Daniel, *° till they come to the twenty-first verse. For what follows from 
thence to the end of the chapter was all explained by Porphyry to belong to 
Antiochus £piphanes, and to have been all transacted in the time of his reign. 
But Jerome here differs from him, and saith, that most of this, as well as some 
parts of the eighth and twelfth chapters of the same book, relate principally to 
antichrist; that, although some particulars in these prophecies had a typical com- 
pletion in Antiochus Epiphanes, yet they were all of them wholly and ulti- 
mately to be fulfilled only in antichrist; and this, he saith, was me general 
sense of the fathers of the Christian church in his time. Ajid he explains it 
by a parallel taken from the seventy-first Psalm {i. e. the seventy-second, ac- 
cording to the Septua^nt,) which in some parts of it was typically true of So- 
lomon, and theretore it is called a Psalm for Solomon, but was wholly and ulti- 
mately only so of Christ And therefore he would have these prophecies 
which are in Dan. viii. 9—12. 23—36. xi. 21—46. xii. 6—13, to be fulfilled in 
the same manner, that is, in part and typically in Antiochus, but wholly and 
ultimately only in antichrist. The truth of the matter seems to be this, ^at as 
much of these prophecies as relate to the wars of the king of the north and the 
king of the south, that is, the king of Syria and the king of Egypt, was wholly 
and ultimately fulfilled in those wars: but as much of these prophecies as rela- 

1 Jerome, speakiiiff of Porphyry as to this matter, hath these words "Cujus iropagnatto testimonium veri> 
tatisest. Tantaenim dictonim fides fuit, nt propheta incrediilis hominibua non videatar futura dixisse, 
■ad narrasae prsterita." In Pro«emio ad comment, in Danielem. 

3 This Hieronynius wrote a history of the successors of Alexander. See of him above, part 1, book 8, 
under the year 311. 

3 Posidonius was of Apameain Syria, and wrote, in fifty-two books, a continuation of Polybius down to 
the wars of Cvsar and Pompny, in which time he flourished. 

4 Who Claudius Tbeon and Andronicus Alypius were, or of what times they wrote, we have no aceoaut. 

5 Hieronymus in Dan. li. 22, &c. 

6 For he was contemporary with Galen, who lived in that time. Suidas in Kx^xtvixe.-. 

7 Biiidas, ibid. 8 Hieronymus in ProoQmio pnrdiclo. 9 Pbilostorvius, lib. 8. e. 14. 
10 Hieronymus in Comment, ad Dan. zl. 31. et in Prooemio ad Comment, prndict. 
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ted to the profanation and persecution which Antiochus Epi{^anes brought 
upon the Jewish church was all typically fulfilled in them; but they were to 
have their ultimate and thorough completion only in those profanations and per- 
secutions which antichrist was to bring upon the church of Christ in aftertimes. 

One particular mentioned in these prophecies of Daniel, and fulfilled under 
Antiochus, is especially taken notice of, as typifying in him what was to hap- 
pen under antichrist in afler-times, that is, the profanation of the temple at Je- 
rusalem, and the ceasing of the daily sacrifices in it. This DanieP said was to 
continue '^for a time, and times, and a half of times,'' that is, three years 
and a half; a time in that place signifying a year, and times two years, and 
a half of a time a half year, as sdl agree: and so long,* Josephus tells us, 
the profanation of the temple and the interrupting of the daily sacrifices in 
it lasted, that is, from the coming of Apollonius,' and his profanation of the 
said temple, to tiie purifying of it, and the new dedication of that and the new 
altar in it by Judas Maccabsus/ This prophecy, therefore, was primarily and 
typically fulfilled in that profanation and new dedication of the altar and tem- 
ple at Jerusalem: but its chief and ultimate completion was to be in that profa- 
nation of the church of Christ which it was to suffer under the reign of anti- 
christ for the space of those one thousand two hundred and sixty days mention- 
ed in the Revelations.^ For those days there signify so many years, and three 
years and a half, reckoning them by months of thirty days' length, made just 
one thousand two hundred and sixfy days. These days therefore, literally un- 
derstood, make the three years and a half, during wmch the profanation and 
persecution of Antiochus remained in the church of the Jews; and the same, 
mystically understood, make the one thousand two hundred and sii^ty years, 
during which the profanation and persecution of antichrist was to remain m the 
church of Christ, at the end whereof the church of Christ is to be cleansed and 
purified of all the profanations and pollutions of antichrist, in the same manner 
as at the end of three years and a half the temple of Jerusalem was cleansed 
and purified from all the profanations and pollutions of Antiochus. One objec- 
tion against this is, that Daniel (chap. xii. ll,) reckons the duration of this pro- 
fanation by the number of one thousand two hundred and ninety days, which 
can neither be applied to the days of the profanation of Antiochus, nor to the 
years of the profanation of antichrist, for it exceeds both hy the number of thirty. 
Many things may be said for the probable solving of this difficulty, but I shall 
offer at none of them. Those that shall live to see the extirpation of antichrist, 
which will be at the end of those years, will best be able to unfold this matter, 
it being of the nature of such prophecies not thoroughly to be understood, till 
they are thoroughly fulfilled. 

£ut in the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, all the prophecies of Daniel that 
were concerning him, or any other of^the Macedonian kings that reigned either 
in Egypt or Asia, having, as far as they related only to them, a fifi ending, I 
£haU here also end this book. 



BOOK IV. 

^'In, 164. Judas MaccabcBus 3.] — ^Antiochus Epiphanes being dead, was suc- 
ceeded in the kingdom by Antiochus his son,' a minor of nine years old. Be- 
fore his death, he called to him Philip, a favourite of his, and one of those who 
had been brought up with him, and constituting him regent of the Syrian em- 
pire, during the minority of his son, delivered to him his crown, his signet, and 
all his other ensigns of royalty, giving him in especial charge carefully to bring 

1 Dan. xii. 7. 3 In Prvfhtione ad Historiam de Bello Judaico, et in i|wa Hiatoria, lib. 1. c 1. ot lib. 6. c. 11. 
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up his son in such manner as should best qualify him to reign. But when Flu- 
lip came to Antioch, he found this office there usurped by another. For Ly- 
siaSi^ as soon as he heard of the death of Epiphanes, took Antiochus his soHj 
who was then under his care, and placed him on the throne, giving him the 
name of Antiochus Eupator, and assumed to himself the tuition of his person, 
and the government of his kingdom, without any regard had to the appoint- 
ment of the dead king. And Philip, finding himself too weak to contend witli 
him about it fled into Egypt,* hoping there to have such assistance as should 
enable him to make good his claim to that which Lysias had usurped from him. 

At this time Ptolemy Macron,' governor of Coele-Syria and Phcenicia, from 
being a great enemy to the Jews, becoming their friend, remitted of the rigour 
of his persecutions against them, and, as far as in him lay, endeavoured to have 
peace made with them; which handle being laid hold of by some of the cour- 
tiers to accuse him before the kin^, they sat veiy hard upon him, calling him 
traitor at every word, because, havmg been trusted by Ptolemy Philometor with 
the government of Cyprus, he had gone over to Antiochus Epiphanes,' and 
tre^herously delivered up that island unto him: for it seems, how beneficial 
soever the treason was, the traitor was still odious unto them for it Whereon 
he was deprived of his government, and Lysias was placed in it in his stead: 
and, no other station being assigned him where he might be supported with 
honour or sufficiency of maintenance suitable to his degree, he could not bear 
this fall, and therefore poisoned himself and died. And this was an end which 
his treacheiy to his former master, and the great band he had in the cruel and 
unjust persecutions of the Jews, sufficiently deserved. 

In the interim, Judas Maccabsus was not idle: for hearing how the neigh- 
bouring nations of the heathens had confederated to destroy Uie whole race of 
Israel,^ and had already begun it by cutting off as many of them as were within 
their power (as hath been already mentioned,) he marched out with his forces 
to be revenged on them: aiid whereas the Edomites had been the forwardest in 
this conspiracy,* and, having joined with Gorgias, who was governor for the 
king of Syria in the parts thereabout, had done them much mischief, he began 
first with them, and, having fallen into that part of their country which was 
called Acrabattene,* he there slew of therr^ no fewer than twenty thousand men. 
From thence he led them against the children of Bean,^ another tribe of the 
Edomites that had been very tioublesome to them; and, having beaten them out 
of the field, shut them up in two of their strongest fortresses; and, after having 
besieged them there for some time, at length took them both, and put all he 
found in them to the sword, who were above twenty thousand more. Some 
few were saved from this carnage by bribing some of the soldiers to let them 
escape; but Judas,^ having gotten knowledge of it, convicted them of the 
treachery before the rest of the people of the Jews that were with him, and 
caused tiiem to be put to death for it. 

Afler this, Judas* passed over Jordan into the land of the Ammonites, where 
he had many conflicts with the enemies of the Jews; and, having slain great 
numbers of them, took Jazar, with the villages belonging thereto, and then re- 
turned again into Judea. 

Timotheus, who was governor for the king of Syria in those parts, the same 
whom Judas had overcome two years before, being much exasperated by thi^ 
inroad made upon his province," gathered together all the forces he was able, 
even a very great army both of horse and foot, and with them invaded Judea, 
purposing no less than utterly to destroy the whole nation of the Jews. Where- 
on Judas went forth with his army to meet him, and having all, with humble 
supplication and earnest prayer, recommended their cause to God, in confi- 
dence of his merciful assistance, engaged these numerous forces with such 

1 1 Maecab. vi. 17. 9 Maccab. x. 11. Appian. et Joseph. Antiq. lib. 12. <n 14. 2 1 Maceab. ix. 99. 
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courage and vigour, that they overthrew them with a great slaughter, there be- 
ing then slain of them twenty thousand five hundred foot, and six hundred 
horsemen. Whereon Timotheus fled to Gazara, a city of the tribe of Ephraim, 
near the field of battle, where Chaereus his brother was governor. Judas, pur- 
suing them thither, beset the place; and, having taken it on the fifth day, there 
slew Timotheus Chaereus his brother, and ApoUophanes, another prime leader 
of the army. 

The heathen nations that lived about the land of Gilead hearing of this over- 
throw,' and the death of so many of their friends that were slain in it, for the 
revenging hereof, gathered together, with purpose to cut off and destroy all the 
Jews m mose parts: and falling first on those that dwelt in the land of Tob, 
which lay to the east of Gilead, slew one thousand men of them, took their 
goods for a spoil, and carried their wives and children into captivity. Whereon 
most of the other Jews that dwelt in those parts, for the avoiding of the like 
ruin, fled to a strong fortress in Gilead, called Dathema, and there resolved to 
defend themselves: which the heathens hearing of, forthwith drew thither in a 
^at body, under the command of another Timotheus, the successor, and most 
likely the son of the former Timotheus that was slain at Gazara, to besiege them 
At the same time the inhabitants' of Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais, and the otlier 
heathens thereabout, were drawing together to cut off and destroy all the Jew 
of Galilee, in the same manner as had been attempted in Gilead. Judas being 
hereon sent to for help both from Gilead and Galilee on this exigency,' by the 
advice of the Sanhedrin, or general council of the Jews, whom he consulted on 
this occasion, divided his army into three parts. With the first part, consisting 
c£ eight thousand men,^ he and Jonathan his brother marched for the relief of 
the Gileadites; with the second,^ consisting of three thousand, Simon, another 
of his brothers, was sent into Galilee; and the rest were left at Jerusalem,* un 
der the command of Joseph and Azarias, two prime leaders for the defence of 
that place and the countiy adjacent, to whom Judas gave strict charge not tc 
engage with any of the enemy, but to stand wholly on the defensive, till he 
and ^mon should be again returned. 

Judas and Jonathan passing over Jordan/ in their way from thence to Gilead, 
marched through some part of the countty of the Nabathseans; with whom 
having peace, mey learned from them the great distress which their friends 
were then in; for not only those in Dathema were hardly pressed by a strict 
siege, but all the rest of the Jewish nation that were in Bossora, Bosor, Casphon, 
Maked, and the other cities of Gilead, were there closely shut up and impri- 
soned, with intention, on the taking of the fortress of Dathema, to have them all 
put to death in one day. Whereon Judas and Jonathan immediately falling on 
Bossora, surprised the city, and having slain all the males, taken their spoils, 
and freed their brethren who were there imprisoned for slaughter, set the city 
on fire; and then; marching all night from thence toward Dathema, came thither 
the next morning, just as Timotheus and all his forces were storming the place; 
whereon falling on them behind, they put them all to the rout: for being sur- 
prised with this sudden and unexpected assault, and terrified with the name of 
Judas, they were seized with a panic fright, and therefore immediately flung 
down their arms and fled; and Judas slew of them in the pursuit about eight 
thousand men. Afler this, Judas took Maspha, Casphon, Maked, Bosor, and 
all the other cities of Gilead where the Jews were oppressed; and having there- 
by delivered them from the destruction designed for them, he treated all those 
places in the same manner as he had Bossora, that is, slew all the males, took 
their spoils, and set the cities on fire, and then returned to Jerusalem. 

And Simon's success in Galilee was not much inferior:^ for on his coming into 
that country, he had there many conflicts and encounters with the enemy, in 
all which carrying the victory^ he at length drove all those oppressors out of the 

I 1 Maccab. v. 9—13. 3 Ibid. 13, 14. 3 Ibid. 16, 17. 4 1 Maccab. v. 90. 
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country, and having pursued them to the very gates of Ptolemais, slew of them 
in that pursuit about three thousand men, and took their spoils. But, finding 
' that the Jews of those parts could not well be any longer there protected, by 
reason of the great number of their enemies in the regions round about them, 
and the difficulty of succouring them at so great a distance from Jerusalem, he 
gathered them ail together, men, women, and children, with their stuff, and all 
other their substance, to carry them with him into the land of Judah, where 
being nearer to the protection of their brethren, they might live under it in 
better security. And he having accordiilgly, on his return, brought them 
thither with him, they were disposed of for the repeopling those places which 
had been desolated by the enemy during the persecution of Antiochus £pi- 
phanes. 

Thus the two parties, that w'ere sent forth on the two expeditions mentioned, 
had both full success in them, and returned with honour and triumph. But it 
did not so happen to the third party that was left at home. For Joseph and 
Azarias,' who were intrusted with the command of them, hearing of the noble 
exploits which Judas and Jonathan did in Gilead, and Simon in G^lee, thought 
to get them also a name by doing the like; and therefore, contraiy to the orders 
that had been strictly given them b^ Judas on his departure, not to fight with 
any till he and Simon should be again returned, led forth their forces in an ill- 
projected expedition against Jamnia, a sea-port on the Mediterranean, thinking 
to take the place. Bi^ Gorgias, who commanded in those pai-ts for the king of 
Syria, falling upon them, put their whole army to flight, and slew of them in 
the pursuit about two thousand men. Thus this rash attempt, made contraiy to 
orders given, ended in the confusion of those that undertooK it. But Judas and 
his bro3iers,* for their noble deeds and many valiant exploits, grew greatly re- 
nowned in the sight of all Israel, and also among the heathens wherever their 
names were heard of. 

Demetrius, the son of Seleucus Philopater, who had, from the year in which 
his father died, been a hostage at Rome, and was now grown to the twenty- 
third year of his age, hearing of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the suc- 
cession of Eupator his son in the kingdom of Syria, whicn of right belonged 
to him, as son of the elder brother of Epiphanes,* moved the senate for the re- 
storing of him to his father's kingdom: and for the inducing of them hereto, al- 
leged, that having been bred up in that city from his childhood, he should al^ 
ways look on Rome as his country, the senators as his fathers, and their sons as 
his brothers. But the senate, having more regard to their own interest than to 
the right of Demetrius, judged it wouljd be more for the advantage of the Ro- 
mans to have a boy reign in Syria than a thorough grown man, and one of ma- 
ture understanding, as Demetrius was then known to be; and therefore decreed 
for the confirming of Eupator in the kingdom, and sent Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lu- 
cretius, and L. Aurelius, ambassadors into Syria, there to setde his afikirs, and 
regulate them according to the articles of the peace which they had made with 
Antiochus the Great, his grandfather. 

An. 163. Judas Maccabcnts 4.] — Lysias having received an account of the ex- 
ploits of the Jews in Gilead and Galdee, was thereby much exasperated against 
them;* and therefore, for the revenging hereof, having gotten together an army 
of eighty thousand men, with all the horse of the kingdom, and eighty ele- 
phants, marched with all this power to invade Judea, purposing to make Jeru- 
salem a habitation for the Gentiles, and to make a gain of the temple as of the 
other temples of the heathens, and to set the high-priesthood to sale; and being 
entered the country, he began the war with the siege of Bethsura, a strong 
fortress lying between Jerusalem and Idumsea, which hath been before spoken 
of. But there Judas falling upon him, slew of his army eleven thousand foot, 
and one thousand six hundred horsemen, and put all the rest to fiight. Whereon 
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Lysias, growing weary of so unprosperous a war, came to terms of peace with 
Judas and his people, and Antiochus ratified the same, in which matter the 
Jews found Q. Memmius and T. Manlius, who were then ambassadors from the 
Romans in Syria, to be very friendly and helpful unto them. By the terms of 
this peace, the decree of Antiochus Epiphanes for the obliging of the Jews to 
conform to the religion of the Greeks was wholly rescinded, and liberty was 
granted them every where to live according to their own laws. This treaty was 
managed, on the part of Judas, by two Jews, named John and Absalom, whom 
he sent to Lysias with his demands. The letter which Lysias wrote back in 
answer hereto,* bore date in the month Dioscorinthius (or, as in the Vulgar La- 
tin, Bioscorus,) in the year 148. But there is no such name of a month to be 
found either in the Syro-Macedonian, or in any other calendar of those times. 
Scaliger* and Archbishop Usher^ conjecture, that it was an intercalary month 
cast in between the months Dystrus and Xanthicus in the Chaldean calendar, 
in the same manner as the month Veadar was cast in between the month Adar 
and Nisan in the Jewish calendar. And they are the more confirmed in this 
opinion, because the month Xanthicus, which seems to have followed immedi- 
ately after ^ the said month called Dioscorinthius, or Dioscorus (for all the other 
letters and instruments that after followed relating to this peace are dated in the 
month Xanthicus in the same year,) answered to the Jewish month Nisan, and 
beginning about the same time with it, was the first month of the spring among 
the Syrians, as Nisan was among the Jews. But neither the Syrians, Macedo- 
nians, nor Chaldeans, having any such intercalary month in the year, it seems 
more likely, that Dioscorinthius, or Dioscorus, was a corrupt writing for Dystrus 
^the month immediately preceding Xanthicus in the Syro-Macedonian calen- 
dar,) made by the error of the scribes. If any one will say, that the month Dius 
among the Corinthians did answer to the month Dystrus of the Syro-Macedo- 
nians, because Dius^ among the Bithynians did so, and that for this reason i^is 
in the place above-cited cdled aio,- Ksp.rS.o«, J have nothing to say against it, be- 
cause it is not any where said, that I know of, what form me Corinthians framed 
their year by. And it is farther to be taken notice of, that whereas the dates 
of all the instruments concerning this peace, as registered in the places cited,^ 
are in the 148th year of the Seleucidae, this is to be understood according 
to the shrle of Chaldea, and not according to the style of Syria. For the 
style of Chaldea began one year after the style of Syria," as hath been before 
observed; and therefore, what is here said to have been done in the 148th 
year of the Chaldean reckoning, was in the 149th year of the Syrian. And 
whereas in the chronological table at the end of this book, the 150th year, and 
not the 149th year, of the era of the Seleucidae, is put over against the 163d 
year before Christ, under which I place this treaty, it is not to be understood 
that these two years run parallel with each other from beginning to end, so as 
exactly to answer each otner in every part, but only, that the said 150th year 
had its beginning in the said 163d year before Christ, though not at the sam^ 
time \vith it; for the Julian year, by which I reckon the years before Christ, be- 
gins from the first of January; but the years of the era oi the Seleucidae, accord- 
ing to the reckoning of the first book of Maccabees, did not begin till about the 
time of the vernal equinox, three months after, and according to the reckoning 
of the second book of Maccabees, not till about the time of the autumnal equi- 
nox, nine months after. And therefore the said three months of the 163d year 
before Christ, which precede the beginning of the 150th year, according to the 
reckoning of the first book of Maccabees, and the said nine months of the same 
163d"year before Christ, which precede the beginning of the same 150th year, 
according to the reckoning of the second book of Maccabees, are not to be ac- 
counted to the said 160th year, but to the year preceding, that is, to the 149th 
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year, according to the style of Syria, which was the 148th year according to the 
style of Chaldea. And what is said in this place of this 163d year before Christ, 
and of the said 150th year of the era of the Seleucidae, is to be understood of all 
the rest of the years of the said two eras as placed against each other in the said 
tables, for they no otherwise answer each other than is here expressed. 

But this peace granted the Jews was not long-lived. Those who governed in 
the neighbouring places round about them,^ not being pleased with it, broke it 
as soon as Lysias was gone again to Antioch, and took all opportunities to re- 
new their former vexations against them, among whom Timotheus, Nicanor, 
and ApoUonius, the son of GennsBus, were the most forward and active in 
troubling them. But that war was first begun by the men of Joppa;' for they 
having Siere drowned in the sea two hundred of the Jews that dwelt among 
them m that city, Judas, for the revenging of this cruelty, fell upon them by 
night, and burnt their shipping, slaying all those whom he found therein; and 
then turning upon the Jamnites," who intended to do the like, he set fire to their 
haven, and burnt all their navy, that was there laid up in it. 

After this, he was called again to help the Jews of Gilead against Timotheus.^ 
In his march thither, he was encountered by some of the Nomad,* or wander- 
ing Arabs; but he having vanquished them, they were forced to sue for peace; 
which Judas having granted to them, marched on against Timotheus; but meet- 
. ing with obstructions in his march from the men of Caspis,^ a city that lay in 
his way, he fell upon them, and, having taken their city, slew the inhabitants, 
took their spoils, and destroyed the place. Ailer this he came to Oaraca in the 
land of Tob;' but finding that Timotheus was gone from thence, leaving strong 
garrisons in the fenced places of that country, he sent Dositheus and Sosipater, 
two of his captains, with a detachment against those garrisons, and he himself 
marched with the main army to find out Timotheus. Dositheus and Sosipater 
sogn made themselves masters of those fenced places which they were sent 
against, and slew those that were garrisoned in them, to the number of ten thou- 
sand men. In the mean while Timotheus having drawn all his forces together,^ 
to the number of a hundred and twenty thousand foot, and tw^o thousand ^ve 
hundred horse, sent the women and children that followed the army, with the 
baggage, into Carnion, a strong city in Gilead, and then pitched his camp not 
farvom it, at a place called Raphon, lying on the River Jabboc. There Judas 
having found him, with his numerous army, passed over the river, and fell upon 
hira, and having gained the victory, slew of his army thirty thousand men; and 
Timotheus himseli,' as he fied, falling into the hands of Dositheus and Sosipa- 
ter, then returning from their conquests in the land of Tob to the rest of the 
army, was taken prisoner by them. But having promised, for the saving of his 
life, the release of many Jews, then captives in the places under his command, 
who were several of them parents or brothers to some then present in the Jew- 
ish army, upon this condition they gave him both his life and his hberty, and 
permitted him to go fi-eely off. A great part of the rest of the vanquished army 
fled to Camion,** where Judas pursuing them, took the place: and whereas many 
of them thereon fled to the temple of Atargatis," which was in that city, think- 
ing there to find safety," he set fire to it, and burnt it with all that were therein, 
and then, "with fire and sword desolating the rest of the city, there slew in the 
whole twenty-five thousand more of Timotheus's forces that had taken refuge 
in it. And then gathering together all of the race of Israel" that were m 
the land of Gilead, or any of the parts adjoining, he carried them with him, 
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n his return to Judea, in the same manner, and for the same reason, that Simon 
Aad the Israelites of Galilee the year before, and, for the same end as he did, 
planted them in the desolate places of the land of Judah. But being in his 
way thither to pass through Ephron, which lay directly in the road, so as not to 
a^rd any other passage either to the right hand or the left, through which he 
might march his army, he was necessitated to take his way through the city 
itself:* but it being a great and strong city, and well garrisoned by Lysias, they 
refused him passage, though he prayed it of them in a peaceable mannen 
whereon he assaulted the place, and having taken it by storm, put all the males 
to the sword, to the number of twenty-five thousand persons, took their spoils, 
and razed the city to the ground, and then, marching over the bodies of the 
slain' repassed Jordan into the plains of Bethsan, then called Scythopolis; and 
from thence returning to Jerusalem,' he and all his company went up to the 
temple in great joy to give thanks unto God for the great success with which he 
had been pleased to prosper this expedition, and especially for that they were all 
of them returned in safety, without losing any one man of all their whole number, 
notwithstanding the hazardous march. and the many dangerous enterprises they 
had been engaged in, which was a very extraordinary instance of Goa's merciful 
protection over them. This their return happened about the time of Pentecost^ 

After that festival was over, Judas' led forth his forces again to make war upon 
Goreias and the Idumasans, who had been very vexatious to the Jews. In the 
batde which he fought with them several of the Jews were slain;* but in the 
result Judas got the victoxy, and Gorgias, difficultly escaping, fled to Marisa. 
The next day after being the sabbath,^ Judas withdrew his forces to Odollam, a 
city near the field of battle, there to keep the day in all the duties of it. The 
next day following," going forth to bury such of their brethren as were slain in 
the battle, they found about every one of them some of the things that had been 
dedicated to me idols of the heathens; which, though taken by them among the 
spoils of that war, were forbidden by the law to be kept by them;' whereby per- 
ceiving for what cause God had given them up to be slain, Judas and all his 
company gave praise unto him, and humbly ofiered up their prayers for the 
pardon of the sin. And then making a collection through the whole camp, 
which amounted to two thousand drachms, sent it to Jerusalem to provide sin- 
offerings there to be ofiered up for the expiating of this ofifence, that wrath for 
it might not fall upon the whole congregation of Israel, as formerly it had in the 
case of Achan. 

After this, Judas,*** carrying the war into the southern parts of Idumaea, smote 
Hebron and aU the towns thereof; and, after having dismantled this city, then 
the metropolis of Idumxa, he passed from thence into the land of the Philis- 
tines; and, having taken Azotus, formerly called Ashdod, he pulled down their 
heathen altars, burnt their carved images, and took the spoils of the place; and, 
having done the same to the rest of the cities of that country over which he 
had prevailed, he led back his men, loaded with the spoils of their enemies, 
again into Judiea. 

But the garrison of the Syrians still holding the fortress of Acra in Jerusar 
lem, they were a great thorn in the sides of the Jews, often sallying out upon 
them as they passed up to the temple to worship, and cutting several of them 
off as often as they had the advantage so to do. Wherefore Judas, for the re- 
moval of this mischief," called aU the people together, and laid siege to the 
place, purposing to destroy it; and, in order hereto, having provided all manner 
of engines of war fit for the purpose, he pressed on hard aU the methods of as- 
sault whereby he might take it. Hereon some of the apostate Jews^* who had 
listed themselves in ftie garrison, knowing they were to have no mercy, should 
tile place be taken, found means to get forth, and, flying to Antioch, there 
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made known to the king and his council the distress which this garrison at Je- 
rusalem was in, and moved so effectually for their relief, that forthwith an army 
was drawn together of a hundred thousand foot,* and t^'enty thousand horse, 
with thirty-two elephants, and three hundred armed chariots of war; and the 
king in person, with his tutor Lysias, having put himself at the head of them, 
marched with them into Judea, and, passing on to the borders of Idumae, there 
began the war with the siege of Bethsura. Judas,* having gotten his forces 
together, though far inferior to those of the enemy, there feU on them in the 
night, and, having slain four thousand of them before they had light enough to 
see where to oppose him, and thereby put the whole camp into confusion, he 
retreated on break of day, without suffering any loss in the attempt. But as 
the morning was up, both sides prepared for an open battle,^ and Judas and his 
men, with great fierceness, began the onset; but, after having slain about six 
hundred of the king's men, finding they must be overpowered at length by so 
great a number, they withdrew from the fight,* and made a safe retreat to Jeru- 
salem. In this fight Eleazar* surnamed Averan, one of Judas's brothers, was 
lost by a very rash and desperate attempt which he made upon one of the king's 
elephants. For seeing it to be higher than all the rest, and armed with royal 
harness, he supposed that the kmg himself was upon it; and therefore think- 
ing, that, by slaying this elephant, he might with the fall of it cause the death 
of the king also, and thereby deliver his people, and gain to himself a peipetual 
name, he ran furiously to the beast, slaying on each hand all that stood in his 
way, till, being gotten under its belly, he thrust up his spear and slew him; 
whereon the beast falling dead upon him, crushed him to death with the weight 
thereof. After this Antiochus returned to the siege of Bethsura;' and, although 
the besieged defended themselves with great valour, and in several sallies beat 
back the enemy, and burnt their engines of battery, yet at length, their provi- 
sions failing them, they were forced to yield, and surrendered the place upon 
articles of safety to their persons and effects 

From thence Antiochus marched to Jerusalem,^ and there besieged the sanc- 
tuary: and, when they within were almost reduced to the same necessity of 
surrendering that those of Bethsura had been, by reason of the like failure of 
provisions, they were relieved by an unexpected accident. For LysiasJ* having 
received an account, that Philip, whom Antiochus Epiphanes had at his death 
appointed guardian of his son, had, in his absence, seized Antioch, and there 
taken upon him the government of the Syrian empire, he found it necessary to 
make peace with the Jews,* that he might thereby be at liberty to return into 
Syria for expelling of this intruder; and accordingly peace being granted to 
them upon honourable and advantageous conditions, and sworn to by Antiochus, 
he was admitted within the fortifications of the sanctuaiy; but when he saw how 
strong they were," he caused them, contrary to the articles he had sworn to, to 
be all pulled down and demolished, and then returned toward Syria. 

Menelaus, the high-priest," in expectation not only of recovering his station 
at Jerusalem, but also of being made governor there, accompanied the king in 
this expedition, and was very forward and busy in offering him his service in 
it against his own people. But Lysias, when he found what great inconve- 
niences attended this war, and was, by the ill consequences of it, forced to 
make the peace I have mentioned, being much exasperated a^nst this wretch, 
as the true and original author of all this mischief, accused him to the king for 
it; whereon he was condemned to death, and, being carried to Berhcea, a city 
of Syria," was there cast headlong into a tower of ashes which was in that 
place, and there miserably perished. This was a punishment then used for sa- 
crilege, treason, and such other great crimes which this wretch was very signally 
guilty of: in what manner it was executed hath been before described. On his 
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death,' the office of high-priest was granted to Alcimus/ who was called also 
Jacimus, a man altogether as wicked. Whereon Onias,' the son of that Onias 
who by the procurement of Menelaus was slain at Antioch, whose right it was 
to have succeeded in this office, not being able to bear the injustice whereby 
he was disappointed of it, fled from Antioch, where he had hitherto resided 
since his father's death, and went into Egypt; where, having insinuated him- 
self into the favour of Ptolemy Philometor, and Cleopatra his queen, he lived 
there aU the rest of his life, and will hereafter more than once be again spoken 
of in the future series of this history. 

This expedition into Ju^ea is said, in the^ second book of Maccabees, to have 
been begun in the 149th year, t. e. of the era of the Selucids, and, in the first 
book of Maccabees,*^ its beginning is placed in the 150th of the same era. But 
what hath been before observed, that the first book of Maccabees reckons the 
beginning of these years from the time of the vernal equinox, and the second 
book of Maccabees from the time of the autumnal equinox, easily reconciles 
this difierence: for the six months of this very same year which were between 
these two equinoxes will be in the 150th year, according to the reckoning of 
the first book of Maccabees, and the 149th, according to the reckoning of the 
second. And therefore all that can be inferred from hence is, that this expedi- 
tion was first made within the time of these six months, and I reckon it was so 
toward the latter end of them. 

On the king's return to Antioch, Philip was driven thence and suppressed.* 
I have before mentioned the flight of this Philip into Egypt, in expectation 
there to be assisted against Lysias. But the two brothers, who there jointly 
reigned at this time, being then fallen out, and at great variance with each 
other, he found nothing could be there done, for him; and therefore returning 
again to the east, and having there gathered together an army out of Media and 
Persia,' took the advantage of the king's absence on this expedition into Judea 
to seize the imperial city, but, being on the king's return again expelled thence, 
he failed of success in this attempt, and perished in it. 

The variance between the two Ptolemies in Egrpt, which I have last above 
mentioned, running to a great height, the senate of Uome^ wrote to their ambas- 
sadors, Cneius Octavius, Spurius Lucretius, and Lucius Aurelius, whom they 
had a little before sent into Syria, to pass fix)m thence to Alexandria for the 
composing of it But, before they could go thither, Physcon, the younger bro- 
ther, prevailing over Philometor, the elder, had driven him out of the kingdom.* 
Whereon taking shipping for Italy, ^° he landed at Brundusium, and from thence 
travelled to Rome on foot ki a sordid habit, and, with a mean attendance, there 
to pray the help of the senate for his restoration. Demetrius,*** the son of Seleu- 
cus Philopator, late king of Syria, who was then a hostage at Rome, as above 
menUoned, having gotten notice hereof, provided a royal equipage, and royal 
robes for him, that he might appear at Rome as a king, and rode forth to carry 
all this to him: but, on his meeting him on the road, at twenty-six miles' dis- 
tance from Rome, and presenting him with it, Ptolemy, though he very much 
thanked him for the kindness and respects hereby oflered unto him, yet was so 
far from accepting any thins of it, that he would not permit him so much as ta 
accompany him me remainder of the journey, but entered Rome on foot, with 
no other than the same mean attendance, and the same sordid habit with which 
he first put himself on this journey, and took up his lodring in the private 
house oi an Alexandrian painter then living at Rome. Tlius he chose to do, 
that, by his coming in so low and mean a manner, he might the better express 
the calamity of his case, and the more effectually move the compassion oi the 
Romans toward him. As soon as the senate heard of his arrival, they sent for 
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him to the senate-house, and there excused themselves to him, that they had 
not provided him with lodgings, nor received him with those ceremonies which 
were usual in this case, teffing him, that this was not from any neglect of theirs, 
but merely that his coming was so sudden and private, that they knew not of 
it till his arrival. And then, having exhorted him to lay aside his sordid habit, 
and ask a day to be publicly heard concerning the matter he came thither about, 
they, by some of their body, conducted him to lodgings suiting his royal dig- 
nity, and appointed one of their treasurers there to attend him, and provide him 
with all things fitting at the public charge, as long as he should stay in Rome. 
And when he had a day of audience, and made known his case, they imme- 
diately decreed his restoration, and sent Quintus and Canuleius, two of their 
body, ambassadors with him to Alexandria, there to see it executed; who, on 
their arrival thither, compounded the matter between the two brothers, by as- 
signing to Physcon the country of Libya and Cyrene,* and to Philometor Egypt 
and Cyprus, there to reign apart, witiiout interfering with each other in the 
government. 

•^n. 162. Judas Maccabtsus 5.] — Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, 
the Roman ambassadors above mentioned, being come into Syria, and finding 
that the king had more ships in his navy, and more elephants in his army, than 
fte treaty made with Antiochus the Great, after the battle of Mount Sypilus, 
allowed him to have,* they caused those ships to be burnt, and those elephants 
to be slain, that exceeded the number allowed, and settled all other thin^ 
there according as they thought would best be for the Roman interest; which 
many not being able to bear, and great heartburning and discontents being 
thereby caused among the people, one of them, called Leptines, out of a more 
than ordinary indignation which he had conceived hereat, fell upon Octavius, 
while he was anointing himself in the ^mnasium at Laodicea, and there slew 
him. This Octavius had been a little before consul of Rome, and was the first 
that brought that dignity into his family.' Prom him was descended Octavius 
Caesar, who, under the name of Augustus, was afterward made emperor of 
Rome. Lysias was thought underhand to have excited this act. However, as 
«oon as it was done, he took care that ambassadors were sent to Rome, to purge 
the king with the senate fit)m having had any hand in it. But the senate, after 
having heard those ambassadors, sent them away without giving them any an- 
swer, seeming thereby to express their resentments for the murder of their am- 
bassador by an angry silence^ and to reserve their judgment as to the authors 
of it to a fiiture inquiry. 

Demetrius, thinking this murder of Octavius mighf so far have alienated the 
senate from Eupator, as that they would no longer for his sake retard his dis- 
mission,* addressed himself the second time to them for it. Apollonius, a young 
nobleman of Syria, who was bred up with him, and son of that Apollonius* 
who was governor of Ccele-Syria and Phcenicia in the reign of Seleucus Philo- 
pater, advised him in this address, contrary to the advice of his other friends, 
whose opinion it was, that he had nothing else to do for his getting away but 
to make his escape as privately as he could. And the second repulse which 
he had fix)m the senate (for they still having the same reason, from their -inter- 
est, to detain him, persisted still in the same resolution so to do) soon convinced 
him, that this last was the only course he had to take for his return into his 
countiy, and the recovering of the crown which was there due unto him. And 
Polybius the historian, who was then at Rome, and with whom Demetrius con- 
sulted in all this matter, earnestly pressed him to the attempt Whereon hav- 
ing, by the help of Menithyllus of Alabanda, hired passage in a Carthaginian 
ship, then lying at Ostia, and bound for Tyre, he sent most of his retinue with 
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hla hunfmg^ equipage to Anagnia, making show of following them tlie next day 
thither to divert himself in that country ibr some time in hunting. But, as soon 
as he was risen from supper, getting privately that nieht to Ostia, he there went 
on board the Charthaginian ship, and, causing it formwith to set sail, made his 
escape therein. For, it being thought that he had been at the place where he 
had appointed his hunting, it was the fourth day after he had sailed from Ostia, 
before his escape was known at Rome; and when, on the Mh day, the senate 
was met about it, they computed, that by that time he had passed the straits of 
Messina, and got on from thence in his Toyage too far to be overtaken, and 
therefore took no farther notice of it. Only some few days after, they appoint- 
ed Tiberius Gracchus, L. Lentulus, and Servilius Glaucias, their ambassadors, 
to pass into Syria, to observe what efiect the return of Demetrius into that coun- 
try would there produce. 

The occasion which brought Menithyllus of Alabanda to Rome at this time, 
was an embassy^ on which he was thither sent by Ptolemy Philometor to de- 
fend his cause before the senate against Physcon his brother: for Physcon, not 
being content with the share allotted him in the partition of the Egyptian em- 
pire between him and his brother, desired that, besides Libya and Cyrene, he 
might have Cyprus also assigned to him. And, when he could not obtain this 
of the ambassadors, he went himself to Rome, there to solicit the senate for it. ' 
When he appeared before the senate with his petition, Menithyllus made it out, 
that Physcon owed not only Libya and Cyrene, but his life also, to the favour 
and kindness of his brother. For he had made himself so odious to the peo- 
ple, by his many flagitious maleadministrations in the government, that they 
would have permitted him neither to reign nor live, had not Philometor inter- 
posed to save him from their rage. And Quintus and Canuleius, who were the 
ambassadors that made the agreement between the two brothers, being then 
present in the senate, did there attest all this to be true; yet, notwithstanding, 
the senate, having more regard to their own interest than the justice of the 
cause, decreed Cyprus to be given to Physcon, because they thought Philome- 
tor would be too potent with that and Egypt together: and therefore they ap- 
pointed Titus Torquatus and Cneius Merula to go with him as their ambassa- 
dors for the putting him in possession of it, according as they had decreed. 

While Physcon was at Rome on this occasion,' he courted Cornelia, the mo- 
ther of the Gracchi, desiring to have her for his queen: but she being the daugh- 
ter of Scipio Africanus, and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had been 
twice ccmsul, and once censor of Rome, she despised the oti^r, thinking it to 
be a greater honour to be one of the prime matrons of Rome, than to reign 
with Physcon in Libya and Cerene. 

In the interim, Demetrius,' landing at Tripolis in Syria, made it believed, 
that he was sent by the Roman senate to take possession of the kingdom, and 
Aat he would be supported by them in it. Whereon Eupator's cause being in 
the general opinion given for lost, all deserted from him to Demetrius; and Eu- 
pator, and Lysias his tutor, being siezed by their own soldiers, in order to be 
delivered up to the new comer, were, by his order, both put to death. And so 
without any iiarther opposition he became thoroughly settled in the whole 
kingdom. 

As soon as Demetrius was fixed on the throne,* one of the first things he did 
was to deliver the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and Heraclides. 
These being the two great favourites of Antiochus Epiphanes, he made the first 
of them governor, and the other treasurer of that provmce. Timarchus having 
added rebellion to his other crimes, Demetrius caused him to be put to death, 
and the other he drove into banishment. This was so acceptable a deliverance 
to the Babylonians, whom these two brothers had most grievously oppressed, 
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that tliey from hence called him Soter, t. e, the Saviour, which name he ever 
aAerward bore. 

Alcimus, who, on the death of Menelaus, was by Antiochus Eupator ap- 
pointed high-priest of the Jews/ not being received by them, because he had 
polluted himself, by conforming to the ways of the Greeks in the time of An- 
tioch Epiphanes,' got together all the other apostate Jews, then living at An- 
tioch, who had for their apostacy been expelled Judea, and went at Sie head 
of them to the new king to pray his relief against Judas and his brethren, ac- 
cusing them of slaying many of the king's friends, and driving others out of 
the country, as particidarly they had them his petitioners, for no other reason, 
but that they had obeyed the royal edicts of Antiochus Epiphanes his uncle, 
who had reigned before him. And hereby he so exasperated Demetrius against 
Judas and the people with him, that he forthwith ordered Bacchides, governor 
of Mesopotamia, with an army,' into Judea, and having confirmed Alcimus in 
the office of high-priest, joined him in the same commission with Bacchides for 
the carrying on ol this war. On their first coming into Judea, they thought to 
have circumvented Judas and his brethren, and b^ fair words under the show. 
of making peace with them, to have drawn them mto their power, and so have 
taken them. But they being aware of the fraud, kept out of their reach: which, 
others not being so cautious of, fell into their snare, and being taken in it, were, 
all destroyed by them; among whom were sixty of the Asidians, and several 
of the scribes or doctors of their law. For being fond of having a high-priest- 
again settled among them, and thinking they could suffer no wrong from one 
that was of the sons of Aaron, they tooK his oath of peace, and trusted them- 
selves with him. But he had no sooner gotten them within his power, but he 
put them all to death; with which the rest being terrified, durst no more con- 
fide in him. Afler this Bacchides returned to the king, leaving with Alcimus 
part of his forces, to secure him in the possession of the countiy; with which 
prevailing for a while,^ and drawing many deserters to him, he much disturbed 
the state of Israel. For the remedy whereof, Judas, afler Bacchides was fully 
gone,* coming out with his forces again into the field, went round the countr)', 
and took vengeance of those that had revolted from him, so that Alcimus and 
his party were no more able to stand against him. Whereon that wicked dis- 
turber of his people went a^n to the king,* and having presented him with a 
crown of gold and other gifts, renewed his complaints against Judas and his 
brethren, telling him, that as long as Judas lived, his authority could never be 
quietly settled in that country, or matters be there ever brought to a lasting 
state of peace; and all that were there about the king, out of hatred to the Jews, 
saying the same thing, Demetrius was herebv so incensed, that he sent another 
army against the Jews,^ under the command of Nicanor their old enemy, com- 
manding him, that he should cut off Judas, disperse his followers, and tho- 
roughly establish Alcimus in his office of hi^h-pnest But Nicanor, knowing 
the prowess of Judas, as having been vanquished by him in a former expedi- 
tion,' was loath to make another trial of it for fear of another defeat; and there- 
fore endeavoured to compose matters by a treaty: and i^ccordbgly articles of 
peace were agreed on between them. And after this Judas and Nicanor conversed 
m a fiiendly manner togethen but Alcimus not liking this peace,' as thinking 
his interest not sufficiently provided for in it, went the third time to the king, 
and so possessed him against it, that he refused to ratify what was agreed, and 
sent his positive orders to Nicanor to go on with the war, and not to cease pro- 
secuting it, till he should have slain Judas, or taken him prisoner, and sent 
him>t}ound to Antioch. Whereon Nicanor was forced, much against his will, 
again to renew his former hostilities against Judas and his brethren. 
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Ptoleiny Physcon,' haTing had the island of Cyprus assigned to him by the 
determination of the senate of Rome, returned thitherward with the two Roman 
ambassadors, Cneius Merula and Titus Torquatus, who were sent to see him put 
in possession of it. On his coming into Greece/ in his way to it, he hired a 
great number of mercenaries, thinking by them forthwith to possess himself of 
ihe island. But the ambassadors, having acquainted him, that they were sent 
to introduce him into it, only by way of treaty with his brother, and not by 
arms, persuaded him again to dismiss all his forces. Whereon, taking Meruki 
with him, he returned into Libya, and Torquatus went to Alexandria. The pur* 
pose of these two ambassadors was to bring the two brothers to meet on the 
borders of their dominions, and there agree the matter between them according 
to the sentiments of the Roman senate. But when Torquatus came to Alexan- 
dria, he found Philometor not easily to be brought to comply with what the 
senate had decreed concerning this matter. He insisted upon the former agree- 
ment made between him and his brother by Quintus and Canuleius the former 
ambassadors, which assigned Cyprus to him; and therefore thought it very 
hard, that it should, contrary to the tenor of that agreement, be now taken 
from him, and given his brother. However, he did not at first peremptorily 
refuse to yield to the decree of the senate, but wiredrew the treaty to a great 
length; and between promising as to some things, and excusing himself as to 
others, he did artfully beat the bush at a distance, and so wasted away the time, 
without coming to any determination about the matter in hand. In the interim, 
Physcon, with the other ambassador, lay at the port of Apis in Lybia, there ex- 
pecting the result of Torquatus' s agency: after long waiting, receiving no intel- 
ligence from him to his content, he sent Merula also to Alexandria, thinking 
that both the ambassadors together might act the more effectually with Philo- 
metor to bring him to their bent. But Philometor still observed the same con- 
<iuct, treating them both with all manner of kindness and complaisance, flatter- 
m^ them with courtly words, and endeavouring in all things to please them 
with as courtly actions; and by this means drilled on the matter with them for 
forty days together, without coming to the point, which was the end of their 
embassy to him, detaining them all this while at his court rather by force than with 
their good liking, till at length finding they could be put oiT no longer, he plainly 
declared, that he would stand by the first agreement, and would not yield to 
the makine of any other. And with this answer Merula returned again to Phys-^ 
con, and Torquatus to Rome. In the interim, the Cyrenians understanding how 
ill Physcon had behaved himself while he reigned at Alexandria, entert^ned 
from hence such an aversion against havin^im for their king, that they rose in 
arms to keep him out of their country. Whereon Phvscon, fearing lest while 
he tarried at Apis, in expectation of the investiture of Cyprus, he should lose 
Cyrene, he hastened thither vdih all his forces which he had then with him; 
but he had the misfortune at first to be overthrown by his rebel subjects; and it 
is not to be doubted, but that Philometor had a hand in the raising of this com- 
bustion, and that it was with a view hereto that he had delayed so long to give 
an answer to the Roman ambassadors, that thereby he might give scope for these 
designs to ripen to execution. Physcon being hereby involved in great difficul- 
ties, Merula found him under the pressures of them on his return to him; and 
they were not a little aggravated by the account,^ which he brought him of hi* 
brother's final refusing to yield any more to him, than what was given him by 
the first agreement. He durst not himself go again to Rome to renew his com- 
plaint against his brother about this matter, till the troubles raised against him 
in Cyrene were again appeased. All therefore that he could at present do,^ was 
to send two ambassadors with Merula in his stead, to soUcit his cause with the 
senate. These and Merula meeting with Torquatus on his return from Alexan- 
dria, they went all four together to Rome, and there all made their report of 
the case, much to the disadvantage of Philometor, so that when the cause cam^ 
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to be heard in the senate,' though Menithylus, Philometor's ambassador, spoke 
much in his behalf, he was not heard with any regard, the senators being gene- 
rally prepossessed against him, because of his refusal to submit to their decree 
about Cyprus. And therefore, to express the anger they had conceived against 
him on this account, they renounced all friendship and alliance with him, and 
ordered his ambassador to depart Rome within ^ve days, and sent two ambassa- 
dors from them to Cyrene, to acquaint Physcon with what they had done. 

In this year,* Bucherius placeth the beginning of the cycle of eighty-four 
years, by which the Jews settled the times of their new moons, full moons, and 
festivals. I have before shown, in the preface to the first part of this history, 
how they anciently went by the phases or appearance of the new moon for all 
this matter: and according hereto the new moons and festivals were then con- 
stantly settled by the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. Toward the end of every 
month they sent out persons into places of the matest height and eminence 
about Jerusalem,' to observe the appearance of me new moon; and as soon as 
they saw it appear, they returned and made report thereof to that assembly; 
and according thereto fiiey appointed their new moons, or first days of every 
month: and immediately by signs from mountain to mountain, gave notice 
thereof through the whole land of Judea: according to their new moons and 
full moons were all their other festivals fixed. And all this might well enough 
be done as long as the Jews lived within the narrow bounds of Judea. But 
when, after the time of Alexander the Great, they became dispersed dirough 
all the Grecian colonies in the east, and had in great numbers settled at Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and other cities of Egypt, Libya, Cyrene, Syria, and Lesser 
Asia, under the Syro-Macedonian and Egypto-Macedonian kings; this method 
grew impracticable as to them. And tlieretore from that time they were neces- 
sitated to come to astronomical calculations, and the use of cycles, for the set- 
tling of this matter, thai so they might know at all distant places when to begin 
their months, when to make their intercalations, and when to solemnize their 
festivals, all in a uniform manner at the same time. How the eastern Jews, 
who had, ever since the Assyrian and Babylonish captivities, been settled in 
Babylonia, Persia, Media, and other eastern provinces beyond the Euphrates, 
ordered this matter is uncertain. But since they had in Babylonia,* a prince 
of the captivity for the governing of them in all things according to their law, 
and a Sanhedrin there to assist him herein, no doubt they had fixed methods 
for the settling of this matter according to the truest rules of astronomy, espe- 
cially since that science was in those parts cultivated beyond what it was in 
any other country. Most likely it is, tnat they had an astronomical cycle by 
which they fixed the new moons, and according to them regulated all the rest. 
But as to the other Jews, that they all made use of the cycle of eighty-four 
years for this purpose is certain. For several of the ancient fathers of the 
Christian church make mention of it,* as that which had been of ancient use 
among the Jews, and was afterward borrowed fit)m them by the primitive Chris- 
tians for the fixing of the time of their Easter, and was the first cycle which 
was made* use oi by them for this purpose. It seems to have been made 
up of the Calippic cycle and the Octoeteris joined together. For it contains 
just so many days as both these cycles do when added to each other, reckoning 
the eight years of the Octoeteris and the seventy-six years of the Calippic cycle 
by Julian years. For eight Julian years contained two thousand nine hundred 
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and twenty-two days, and sevenir-six Juliaui years twenty-seven thousand seven 
hundred and fiftyniine days, and these being added together, make thirty thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-one; which is exactly the number of days that are 
contained in eighty-four Julian years, which was the number of this cycle. 
And therefore it is m<wt likely that the Jews first began with the use of the 
Calippic cycle, or, more properly speaking, of the Calippic period (for, in the 
language of chronologers, a cycle is a roimd of several years; and a period a 
round of several cycles;) and afterward added to Octoetens to it, both to rendei 
it the more proper for their purpose, and also to make it look as wholly their 
own. And it is possible so much might have been this year done: but that the 
Jews at this time, when, after having newly recovered their temple, and re- 
stored the true worship of God in it, they were most zealously employed in extir- 
pating all heathen rites from among them, should first introduce this cycle bor- 
rowed from the heathens, and employ it to a religious use, that is, for the fixing 
of the times of their new moons and festivals, seems utterly improbable. That 
which seems most probably to be conjectured concerning this matter (for no- 
thing but conjecture can be had in it,) is, that when the Jews, in the dispersions 
after the time of Alexander the Great, through the countries I have mentioned, 
saw a necessity of coming to astronomical calculations, and settled rules for the 
fixing of their new moons and festivals, that so they might observe them all on 
the same day in ail places, they borrowed from the Greeks the cycle or period 
of Calippus, which they found used among them for the same purpose. For 
the Greeks, reckoning their months by the course of the moon, and their years 
by that of the sun, and thinking themselves also obliged, for the reason which 
I have already mentioned, annually to keep all their festivals on the same day 
of the month, and on the same season of tne year, in like manner as the Jews 
were, had lonr been endeavouring to find out such a cycle of years, in which, 
by the help of intercalations, the motions of the sun and the moon might be so 
adjusted to each other, that both luminaries setting forth together at the same 
point of time, might come round again exactly to the same, and all the new 
moons and full moons come over again in every cycle in the same manner as 
they had in the former. For could such a cycle be once fixed, the observing 
how the new moons and full moons happened in any one of them, would be 
sufficient to direct where to find them for ever in ail cycles after, and there 
would need no more to be done than to know what year of the cycle it is, in 
order to know and discover the very moment of time when every new moon 
and full moon should happen therein through each month in it;, because, in 
every year of the said cycle, the new moons and full moons would all come 
over again at the same points of time as they had in the same year of the for- 
mer cycle, and so on in all following cycles for ever. Of the attempts which 
had been made to come at such a cycle by the Dieteris, Tetraeteris, Octoeteris, 
and Enneadccaeteris, and how they all failed hereof, mention hath been already 
made. The last came nearest to it of any: the author whereof was Meto, an 
Athenian, who published it at Athens in the year before Christ 4^2, which was 
in the year immediately preceding the Peloponnesian war, where I have at 
large treated of it. But Meto havyig reckoned, that nineteen years of his cycle 
contained just six thousand nine himdred and forty days, it was found, after one 
hundred years' usage of it, that in this computation he had overshot what he 
aimed at by a quarter of a day. For nineteen Julian years contain no more 
than six thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine days and eighteen hours; and 
therefore, to mend this fault, Calippus invented his cycle, or period of seventy- 
six years, which consisting of four Metonic cycles joined toffether, he thought 
to bring all to rights, by leaving out one day at the end of this cycle, making it 
to consist of no more than twenty-seven thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine 
days, whereas four Metonic cycles joined together make twenty-seven thousand 
seven hundred and sixty days. This Calippus was a famous astronomer of Cyzi- 
cns in Mysia, and published his cycle in the year before Christ 330, beginning 
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it from the summer solstice of that year, which was the same year in which 
Alexander overthrew Darius at the hattle of Arbela. And this being the cycle 
which was most in reputation among the Greeks, for the bringing of the reck- 
onings of the sun and moon's motions to an agreement at that time, when the 
Jews wanted such a cycle for the settling the time of their new moons and full 
moons and festivals by certain rules of astronomical calculations, it is most likely 
they then borrowed it from them for this use; and that they might not seem to 
have any thin? among them relating to their religion which was of heathen 
usage, they added the Octoeteris to this period of seventy-six years; and thereby, 
making it a cycle of eighty-four years, by this disguise rendered it wholly their 
own. For no other nation but the Jews alone used this cycle, till it was bor* 
rowed £rom them by the primitive Christians for the same use, that is, to settle 
the time of their Easter. But the Jews by this addition ratiber marred than 
any way mended the matter. For, although the period of Calippus fell short of 
what it intended, that is, of bringing the motions of the two greater luminaries 
to an exact agreement, yet it brought them within the reach of five hours and 
fifly minutes of it But the addition of the Octoeteris did set them^ at the dis- 
tance of one day, six hours, and fifly-one minutes. However, this they used 
till Rabbi HilleVs reformation of their calendar, which was about the year of 
our Lord 360; during all which time they must necessarily have made some 
interpolations for the correcting of those excesses whereby one of those lumi- 
naries did overrun the other according to that cycle: for otherwise the phases or 
appearances of the new moons and full moons would have contradictea the cal- 
culations of it to every man's view. But what these interpolations were, or 
how or when used, we have no accwmt any where given us. Prosper placeth 
the beginning of the first of those cycles which was used by the Christians, in 
the year of our Lord 46; and if we reckon backward from thence, we shall find 
one of them to have its beginning in the year before Christ ^1, which was the 
first year of the pontificate of Eleazer at Jerusalem, and the seventh before the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Eg3rpt And then it seems most pro- 
bable that the Jews began the use of this cycle. For about this time their dis- 
persions, especially in Egypt, made it necessary for them to settle the times of 
their new moons, full moons, and festivals, by astronomical calculations; be- 
cause at such distances they could not have the order of the Sanhedrin at Je- 
rusalem for the directing of them in this matter. But had they then taken the 
period of Calippus, wimout disguising it by the adding of the eight years of 
the Octoeteris, to make it look as their own, it would much better have served 
their purpose. Though I have above said, it is possible that the eight years 
might have been added where Bucherius placeth the first use of this cycle, yet 
I mean no more thereby than a bare possibility, and not but that I think it most 

Jrobable that it was otherwise. For it seemeth to me most likely, that as the 
ews first be^an the use of this cycle at the time I have mentioned, that is, 
Anno ante Christum 291, so also doth it, that from that very beginning they fixed 
it to be a cycle of eighty-four years, and no otherwise used the Calippic, but 
with the addition of eight years after it to make up that number. If we place 
the beginning of the first cycle of these eightj'-four years, at the year before 
Christ 291, me second cycle will begin, anno 207; the third cycle, anno 123; 
the fourth cycle, anno 39; and the fifth cycle, at the year after Christ 46; and 
there it will meet with the beginning of the first cycle of Prosper, that is, the 
first of these eighty-four years' cycles, which was used by the primitive Chris- 
tians for the finding out and settling the time of their Easter. The second of 
these cycles, according to the same Prosper, began A. D. 130; the third, anno 
214; the fourth, anno 29S; the fifth, anno 382 (which was the last of these cy- 
cles mentioned by Prosper,) the sixth, anno 4l66; the seventh, anno 550; the 
eighth, anno 634; the ninth, anno 718; and the tenth, ai^no 802; and about that 
time the use of it wholly ceased. 

In the first age of the church, Christians generally followed the Jews in the 
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settling the time of their Easter, some beginning their observance of it at the 
same time the Jews did their Passover/ that is, on the fourteenth day of their 
first vernal moon or month called Nisan, on -what day of the week soever it 
happened to fall, but others not till the Sunday after. Those who were for 
the first way, alleged, that they followed therein St. John and St. Philip Uie 
apostles; and those who followed the other way, urged for it the practice of 
St. Peter and St Paul; who, they said, always begun this festival, not on the 
fourteenth day of the first vernal moon, as the Jews did their Passover, but on 
the Sunday after. And as long as those who came out of the circumciision 
into the church of Christ, and observed the law of Moses with that of the gos- 
pel, held communion with the church, this made no difference in it But when 
they separated from it, then the church b^gan to think it time to separate from 
them in this usage; and, after several meetings and councils held about it, they 
came to this resolution, that Easter should always be kept, not on the fourteenth 
day of the moon as the Jews did their Passover, but every where on the Sun- 
day after and all conformed hereto except the Asian churches; who, pretend- 
ing for the other usage the example of St John and St. Philip the apostles, 
"and the hdy martyr St. Polycarp, would not recede from it. Whereon Victor, 
bishop of Kome, sent out a libel of excommunication against them for it So 
eaiiy did 'the tyranny of that see begin: for this happened in the year of our 
Lord 197. But Irenaeus, and most other Christians of that time, condemned 
this as a very rash and unjustifiable act in Victor. However the controversy 
still went on, and the Christians of the Asian way being thenceforth called 
Quarto-decinumiy for their observing of the festival at the same time with the 
Jews' ^fuarta decima lunoy i. e. on the fourteenth day of the moon, persisted in 
their former practice, till at length, in the Nicene council, A. D. 3^, they all 
gave up into the other way, and an end was put to this controversy. And fix)m 
that time the first day of the week, in commemoration of the resurrection of 
Christ thereon, hath been among all Christians every where the first day of 
their Easter solemnity. But, in the interim, both parties still made use of the 
eighty-four years' cycle, till that also was put under another regulation by the 
same council of Nice. In the year of Christ 222, this eighty-four years* cycle 
being found faulty,* Hippolytus, bishop of Portus in Arabia, invented a new 
one, by joining two Octoeteris's together, but this soon appearing more faulty 
than the other,' Anatolius, bishop of Laodicea in Syria, did, in the year 276, 
propose another way. All that was commendable in it was, that he first intro- 
duced the use of the nineteen years' cycle for this purpose; but he applied it 
so wrong, that it was in his method by no means useful to the end intended. 
In the year 325 sat the Nicene council, wherein as to Easter* these following 
particulars were agreed: 1st, That Easter should every where be be^n to be 
observed on the first day of the week, that is, Sunday. 2dly, That it should 
be on the Sunday that shoidd follow next, immediately after the fourteenth of 
the moon that should follow next after the vernal equinox (which was then on 
the twenty-first of March.) And, 3dly, That it should be referred to the bishop 
of Alexandria, to calculate every year, on what day, according to these rules, 
the festival should begin. 

The Alexandrians being then of all others most skilful in astronomy, for this 
reason the making of this calculation^ was referred to the bishop of that place. 
And they having applied the nineteen years' cycle in a much better method to 
this purpose than Anatolius had before done, found it the best rule that could 
be made use of for the settling of this matter; and accordingly went by it for 
the discharge of what was referred to them by the council.* And therefore, they 
having every year hereby fixed the day, the custom was for the bishop of that 

1 Euseb. HiBt. Eccleaiact. lib. 5. c 33, 34. Socratn Hist. Eecles. lib. 5. cap. S3. 

2 Anatclius in Proloso ad Canon. Patebalem. Euaeb. Hist. Eccles. lib. 6. c. 23. Isidonis OriginuiD, 
lib.6. c. 17. 

3 Ettseb. Hist. Eeclea. lib. 7. c. 33. 4 Boerates Schol. Hist. Eodes. lib. 1. c. 9. 

S Leo Magnus Papa in Epistota 94. Ambrosias in Epistola ad Episcopos ^milianos. 
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church to write of it to the bishop of Rome; who having the day thus signified 
unto him, first caused it by his deacons to be published in his patriarchal church 
on the day of Epiphany preceding the festival, and then, by paschal epistles, 
notified it to all metropolitans, through the whole Christian world; and they, 
by like epistles, to their suflfragans: and by this means the day was every where 
known, and every where observed, in an exact uniformity of time by Christians 
all the world over. But the pride of the see of Rome not bearing long their 
being directed in any thing from abroad, after some years' observance of this 
order, they returned again to their old cycle of eighty-four years; and the use 
of it was thereon again resumed all over the western church. But this again 
makine the same fault as formerly, by reason of the one day, six hours, Sly- 
one mmutes, by which the eighty-four lunar years in this cycle, with its inter- 
calated months, did overrun the solar years in it, Victorius, a presbyter of Li- 
moges in Aquitaine,* was employed by Hilarius (who was first archdeacon, and 
afterward bishop of Rome) to make a new cycle, who, following the Alexan- 
drians, first introduced into the western church the rule of fixing the time of 
Easter by the nineteen years* cycle, called the cycle of the moon; and, having 
multiplied it by the twenty-eight years* cycle of the dominical letters, called 
the cycle of the sun, hereby made the period of 532 years, called from him 
the Victorian period; afler the expiration of which he reckoned, thai the same 
new moons, the same full moons, and the same dominical letters, and the same 
times of Easter, would all come over again in the same order of time, as in the 
former cycle, and so on in all following cycles for ever. And accordingly they 
would have done so, had the same new moons and fuU moons come over again 
at the same point of time in every cycle of the moon with the same exactness 
as every dominical letter did again in eveiy cycle of the sun. But the nine- 
teen lunar years, and seven intercalated lunar months, of which this cycle con- 
sisted,* falling short of nineteen Julian years by one hour, twenty-seven min- 
utes, and forty seconds; hence it hath followed, that in eveiy one of the years 
of these nineteen years* cycles, the new moons and full moons have happened 
^ust so much sooner each month than in the same years of the cycle immedi- 
ately preceding. And hereby it hath come to pass, that after the elapsing of 
so many rounds of that cycle as have revolved from the time of the Nicene 
council, to the present year 1716, the new moons and full moons in the hea- 
vens have anticipated the new moons, and full moons in the calendar of our 
Common Prayer Book four days, ten hours and a half; because the new moons 
and full moons are there stated, not according to the present times, but accord- 
ing to the times of that council. However, a better cycle for this purpose than 
the nineteen years* cycle not being to be found, because none other can bring 
the course of the sun and moon to a nearer agreement, the Alexandrians for 
this reason pitched on it for the fixing of their Easter, as the best rule they 
could follow for it. And Theophilus' and Cyrillus,* who were both patriarchs 
of Alexandria, and made each of them periods for the determining the times of 
this festival, the first of a hundred years, and the other of ninety-five years, 
founded all their calculations hereon. And Victorius,* when he undertook to 
form a like period for this end, for the use of the western Christians as the 
other had done for the use of the eastern, built it all upon the same foundation. 
For, fixing all the first vernal fourteen moons (which were the paschal terms) 
according to the cycle of the moon, and the next Sunday after, in every year 

1 Ssmodui Aurelianenfif 4. cap. 1. Gennadiui dc Virii Illustribas, c 88. Bigebertus Gemblacensii de 
Scriptoribus Ecclefiafticis,c. 20. IsidoruB Orig. lib. 6. c. 17. 

3 For whereas nineteen Julian years contain fix thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine days and eighteen 
hours; nineteen lunar years, with their seven intercalated months, contain only six thousand nine hundred 
thirty- nine dajrs, sixteen hours, thirty-two minutes and twenty seconds. 

3 Beda Hist. Eoclea. lib. 5. c. 23. Videas etiam Bucherium de Doctrioa Temponim, PetaTium, alioaque 
Chronologos. 

4 Beda, ibid. Bucherius, Petavius, aliiqne. Cyrilhis was nephew to Tlieopbihis, and succeeded him in the 
■ee of Alexandria. He abolished his uncle's cycle, and substituted his of ninety-five years in its stead, which 
was truly a cycle, for it consisted of five meionics; but the other was rather a UMe, lo which £ast«r was 
calculated for a hundred years, than a cycle. 

5 Beba Hist. Eccles. lib. 5. c. 83. Bucher. in Canon. Paschal. VictoriL 
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(which was the day when the festival began,) according to the cycle of the sun, 
lie compounded out of both these cycles, by multiplying them into each other, 
his period of 532 years, beginning it from the 28th year of our Lord, according 
to the vul^r era; and herein, according to both these cycles, he fixed the times 
of Easter in every year throughout that whole period, and so in all succeeding 
periods, on the same days over again in each of them for ever. This, after 
several years* labour in it, he finished and published in the year of our Lord 
457; which Dionysius Exiguus, a Roman abbot,* having, in the year of our 
Lord 527, cqrrected in some particulars, and fixed the equinox and new moons 
at the same points of time, in which they were at the holding of the council 
of Nice, the whole western church went hereby for many ages, till Gregory 
Xin. bishop of Rome, in the year 1582, reduced it by his corrections to that 
form, in which it is now used under the name of the New Style in foreign coun- 
tries. And it is to be wished that this church would reform all things else that 
are amiss among them, as well as they have done this. However, we in Eng- 
land, and all the dominions belonging thereto, still retain the old form. And 
as we are the last to recede from this form, so were we anciently the last to re- 
ceive it. For, although Dionysius published his form in the year of our Lord 
527, it was not till the year 800 that it was universally received by all the 
churches of Britain and Ireland; and great controversies were in the interim 
raised among them about it, the occasion of which was as followeth. 

TUl the Saxons came to this island (which was A. D. 449,) the British churches 
having always communicated with the Roman, and received all its usages, as 
having been till about that time a province of the Roman empire, they agreed 
with it in the use of the same rule, for the fixing of the time of their Easter. 
And the Lish, who had not long nefore been converted by St. Patrick,* who 
was sent to them from Rome, followed the same usage. But afterward, when 
the Saxons, having made themselves masters of all tne eastern and southern 
coasts of this island, had thereby cut off all communication with Rome, all that 
correspondence, which till then the British and Irish churches had held with 
the Roman, thenceforth ceased, and was wholly interrupted, till the coming 
hither of Austin the monk, to convert Ithe English Saxons, which was about one 
hundred and fifty years after.' And therefore, neither the British ;ior the Jrish 
knowing any thing of the reformation that had in the interim been made in this 
rule concerning Easter, either by Victorius or Dionysius, went on with the ob- 
serving of the said festival according to the old form of the eighty-four years' 
cycle which they had received from the Romans, before the Saxons came into 
this land. And in this usage Austin found them on his arrival hither. And 
they having been long accustomed to it, could not easily be induced to alter it 
for the new usage of the Romanists, which Austin then proposed to them.* 
And hence arose that controversy about Easter, which from that time was be- 
tween the old Christians of Britain and Ireland, and the new Christians which 
were here converted by the Romanists, and lasted full two hundred years, be- 
fore it was fully suppressed. The difference between them about this matter 
was in two particulars: for, 1st, Whereas the Romanists, according to tlie rule 
of Dionysius, fixed the time of Easter by the nineteen years' cycle of the moon, 
and the twenty-eight years' cycle of the sun; the first showing them the pas- 
chal term, and the other, what day was the next Sunday after, the Britons and 
Irish adhered to the use of the old cycle,* that of eighty-four years for this 
matter. And, 2ndly, Whereas the Romanists observed the beginning of the 
festival, from the fifteenth day of the first vernal moon to the twenty-first inclu- 
sive, according as the Sunday happened within the compass of those days, the 
Britons and the Irish observed it fix)m the fourteenth to the twentieth; that is, 

1 Videas de hac re daas ejus epistolas in fine opcris Bucberii de Doctrina Temporain. 

2 St. Patrick was sent by Celestion, Usbop of Rome, to convert the Irish, A. D. 43SL He waa then sixty- 
years old, when he first undertook the work of this apostleship, and continued in it sixty years after, an*; 
with saeh success, that he converted the whole island, and died at the age of one hundred and twenty. 

3 Autin first landed in Kent, A. D. 507. 4 Beda Hist. Eccles. lib. 3. c. 3. 5 ibid. Ub. 2, c, 2. et « 
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the Romanists laying it down for a principle in this case never to begin the pas- 
chal festival at the same time with the Jews, for the avoiding of it, would never 
begin the solemnity on the fourteenth day of that moon, though it happened to 
be on a Sunday, but referred it to the next Sunday after, though in this case 
that Sunday did not happen till the twenty-first day of the said moon. But the 
Britons and Irish, if that fourteenth day happened to be on a Sunday, did then 
begin the festival without making any such scruple, as the Romanists did in this 
case, and so proceeded to observe it m the following years, on the lIMh, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, according as the next Sunday after fell on any of 
those days of that moon. But the Ik)manists, not beginning the festival on any 
Sunday till the 15th of the said moon, observed it in the following years, on 
the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st of the moon, according as the next 
Sunday fell on any of them in any of the said years. So that, as the former 
never" carried the beginning of this festival beyond the 20th day of the first ver- 
nal moon, so the latter never commenced it till the 15th day of the same. And 
they were so zealously set this way, that they would not hold communion with 
those of the British and Irish churches, that did otherwise, but, looking on them 
as heretics, called them by way of reproach qitoHo^ecimans; whereas the an- 
cient quarto-decimans were only those who begun the festival on the 14th day 
of the moon, at the same time with the Jews, on what day of the week soever 
it happened. But the Britons and the Irish never began it on that day, but 
when it happened to be a Sunday. 

Oh the receding of Paulinus from the archbishopric of York, after the death 
of Edwin, king of the English Saxons beyond the Humber Twhich happened 
in the year of our Lord 6$3,*) the churches of those parts naving had their 
bishops from the monastery of St. Columbus in the island of Hy (which was 
then the chief university of the Irish for the educating and bringing up of their 
divines,) and Aidan,' Finan,' and Colman,^ who had been all three monks of 
that monasteiy, having, in succession to each other, governed those churches 
thirty years, they during that time had introduced into them the Irish usage for 
the observing of Easter; whereby the controversy being brought among the 
English Christians, and a schism made among them about it, for the putting of 
an end to it,* a council was called to meet at the monasteiy of the abbess Hil- 
da, at Whitby in Yorkshire, then called Streonshale. And there a long dispur 
tation being had before Oswey king of the Northumbrians* (who presided in 
that council,) and Alfred his son, and the main stress of the arguments on both 
sides turning upon this, that the Irish and Britons urged the authority of St. 
John for their usage, and the Romanists that of St Peter for theirs, which they 
said was preferable to the other, because he was the prince of the apostle, and 
had the keys of heaven committed to his keeping, Oswey asked those who dis- 
puted on the side of the Irish and Britons, wnether they agreed, that the usage 
of the Romanists had been the usage of St. Peter? and, on their agreeing hereto, 
he asked them again, whether they held that St. Peter had the keeping of the 
keys of heaven? and they having answered to this also in the affinnative, he 
hereon declared, that he would then be for St. Peter's way, lest, when he should 
come to heaven's gates, St. Peter should shut them against him, and keep him 
out. Whereon this ridiculous controversy receiving as ridiculous a decision, 
all the Christians of those parts came over to the Roman way; and Colman, 
being much displeased with this deciding,' or rather ridiculing of the contro- 
versy, returned, with as many of his Irish clergy as were of his mind, again to 
the monastery of Hy, from wlicnce they came, and the Northumbrians had 

1 Beda Hiat. Eccles. e. 90. 3 Ibid. lib. 3. c. 3. 3 Ibid. c. 17. 52. 

4 Ibid. c. 35, SO. 5 Beda Hi«i. lib. 3. c. 25. Heddiiis in Vita Wilfridi, c. 10. 

6 All were then called Nortbunibrianf that lived north of the River Humber, H-om that river to Grabain'ii 
Dyke, which did run ftom Dunbritton Frith to the Forth. For all this countrv was the ancient kinsdom of 
the Northumbrians, and was divided Into two parts, Deiriaand Bemicia; the former extended ft'omtfie Huffl' 
ber to the Tyne, and the other from the Tyne to Graham's Dyke. 

7 Beda Hist. lib. 3. c 96. 
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another bishop appointed over them in his stead. This happened in the year 
of our Loftl a64. 

After this the old way began to ^'ear off both in Britain and Ireland, though 
but by slow degrees, ^damnanus^ abbot of Hy , being sent on 'an embassy from 
the British Scots* (that is, the Irish who had settled in North Britain) to Alfred 
king of the Northumbrians; and having, while he continued on that occasion 
in those parts, made a visit to the united monasteries of Jarrow and Wearmouth 
near Durham, was there, by Ceolfrid, then abbot of them, so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the reasonableness of the Roman way before the other, that on his 
return to Hy, he endeavoured to bring all there to conform to it; but not being 
able to prevail with them herein, he went into Ireland, and there brought over 
almost all the northern parts of that island to this way. This ha|^ned about 
the year of our Lord 703. And he had the easier success herein, for that the 
' southern parts of that island had some years before conformed hereto,' being 
induced to it by an epistle from Honorius bishop of Rome, written to them about 
it in the year 629. In the year 710, the same Ceolfrid, above-mentioned,* hav- 
ing written to Naitan, king of the Picts, an epistle for this way, thereby brought 
him and all his nation with him into a conformity to it. This epistle is very 
learnedly and judiciously writtan, and, no doubt, was penned by Bede, who 
was then a monk under him, in these two united monasteries. It is still extant 
in Bede's Ecclesiastical History, and gives us the best view of this controversy 
of any thing now remaining that hath been written about it. In the year 716,^ 
Egbert a pious and learned presbyter of the English nation, after having; spent 
many years of his studies in Ireland (which Vas in that age the prime seat of 
all learning in Christendom,) coming from thence to the monastery of Hy, pro- 
posed to them anew the Roman way; and having better success herein than 
Adamnanus their late abbot had, in that attempt which he had before made upon 
them for this purpose, brought them all over to it. And after this none but the 
Welch persisted m the old form; who, out of the inveterate hatred they had 
against all of the English nation, were hard to be brought to conform to them in 
any thing. However, at length, about the year 800, the errors of the old way 
by that bme srowing very conspicuous, by reason of the many days, which, 
according to tbe eighty-four years' cycle, the lunar account must then have 
overrun the solar, the Welch of North Wales,' were by the persuasion of Elbo- 
dius, their bishop, prevailed with to give an ear to those reasons which were al- 
leged for the Roman form; and being convinced by them that it was the better 
of the two, came into it. And not l<mg after, the Welch of South Wales fol- 
lowed their example, and did the same; and thenceforth the cycle of eighty- 
four 'years, which had lasted for so many a^es, became wholly abolished all 
Christendom over, and was never more brought into use. 

There was indeed another controversy between the old Christians of Britain 
and Ireland, and the new ones of the Roman Conversion, which was all along 
at the same time brought upon the stage with that about Easter, during the 
whole contest; that is, that of the cleric^ tonsure,' which was always dented 
with it, and was every where ended at the same time when tbe other was. But 
my purpose being to treat only of what related to the Jewish affairs, I have 
only meddled with this contest, thereby to give the history of the Jewish cycle 

1 Beda Hist. lib. 5. c. 16. 

9 Scotia in this age was only Ireland, and tbe Beoti none other than the Irish; for Ireland only was the 
ancient Scotia, and the Irish the ancient Scots. Bat about the year of onr Lord 500, a colony of the Irieh 
faavinfr. under the leadinir of Fergus the son of Ere. settled in that part of North Britain now called Ar^Me- 
shirc, first broosht with tliem the name of Scots into that country, and there began' the Icingdom of the Bri- 
tish Scots, from whom this embassy came. But afterward, having, in process of time, conquered both the 
north and the south Picts, and also received from the Saion kings of England, all the lowlands fVom Gra- 
barn's Dyke to the River Tweed (which formerly belonged to those princes,) they thenceforth gave the name 
of Scotland to that country; and Ireland, the ancient Scotia, assumed the name which it now bears. This 
was done about the year of our Lord 1000. For Archbishop Usher tells us, who ftilly examined the matter 
that there is not any one writer, who lived within 1000 years after Christ, that mentions the name of Boot- 
land, and means any other than Ireland by it. Vide Britannicarum Ecdesiarum Antiq. c. 16. p. 383. 

3 Beda Hist. lib. S. e. 19. et Hb. 3. c. 3. 4 Ibid. lib. 5. c. 39. 5 Beda, lib. 5. c 33. 

6 Hamphredi Lhaid Fragmenta Britannica. Winn^s History of Wales, p. 18. 

7 Beda Hist. lib. 3. c. 95. et lib. 5 c 33. 
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of eighty-four years; and thus far it is within my theme; but it being out of it 
to treat of the other, for this reason I do not here trouble the readef with it 

On the abohtion of the eighty-four years' cycle, the paschal rule of Diony- 
sius became the rule of the whole western church for several years after; and 
it being still the rule of Great Britain and Ireland, and all the dominions be- 
longing to them, it will be useful for the English reader to know the particulars 
of it. They are as follow: — t. That Easter is a festival annually observed in 
commemoration of Christ's resurrection. 2. That Sunday being the day on 
which it is weekly commemorated, that day of the week is fittest always to be 
the day on which the annual commemoration of it is to be solemnized. 3. That 
therefore this festival be always on a Sunday. 4. That it be on the Sunday 
next, after the Jewish Passover. 5. That the Jewish Passover bein| always 
slain on the fourteenth day of the first vernal moon, by them called Nisan, the 
Christian Easter is a^lw^s to be on the next Sunday afler the said fourteenth 
day of that moon. 6. That to avoid all conformity with the Jews in this mat- 
ter, though the fourteenth day of the said moon be on a Sunday, this fesCval 
is not to be kept on that Sunday, but on the next Sunday after. 7. That the 
first vernal moon is that whose fourteenth day (commonly called the fourteenth 
moon) is either upon the day of the vernal equinox, or else is the next four- 
teenth moon after it. 6. That the vernal equinox, according to the council of 
Nice (to the times of which this rule is calculated,) is fixed to the Slst day of 
March. 9. That therefore the first vernal moon, according to this rule, is that 
whose fourteenth day falls upon the ^Ist of March, or else is the firstfourteenth 
moon after. 10. That the fourteenth day of the first vernal moon bein^ the 
limit or boundaiy which bars and keeps Easter always beyond It, so that it can 
never Happen before or upon that day, but always after it* for this reason it is 
called the paschal term. 11. That the next Sunday after the paschal term is 
always Easter day. 12. That therefore the earliest paschal term being the Slst 
of March, the 2Sid of March is the earliest Easter possible; and the 18th of 
April being the latest paschal term that can happen, the seventh day after, that 
is, the 25th of April, is the latest Easter possible; all other Easters are sooner 
or later, as the paschal terms and the next Sunday after them &11 sooner, or 
later, within, the said limits. 13. That the earliest paschal term, or fourteenth 
day of the said first vernal moon, being according to this rule on the 21st of 
March, the fourteenth day before, that is, the 6th of March, must be the earliest 
first day of this moon that can happen; and the latest paschal term being the 
16th of April, and the fourteenth day before that, that is, the fifth of April, is 
the latest first day of this moon that can happen. All other first days of this 
moon, fall sooner or later between the said 6th day of March and the fifth of 
April following. 14. That the cycle of the moon, which points to us the golden 
number, always shows us which is the first day of the paschal moon, and, con- 
sequently, which. is the fourteenth day of the same; and the cycle of the sun, 
which points to us the dominical letter, alwaysL shows us which is the next Sun- 
day after. And therefore, when you know what is the golden number, and ' 
what is the dominical letter of the year, the following scheme will fully serve 
to tell you when Easter *will fall, according to this rule, in any year forever. 
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In this scheme, the first colmnn contains the numbers that in the calendar of 
our Common Prayer Book are called the primes, which are the golden numbers 
that point out to us the new moons. The second column gives the days of the 
montn. The third contains the golden numbers, which point out to us the pas- 
chal terms, or the fourteenth day of the first vernal moon (i. e, the dav on which 
the Jews slew their passover.) The fourth column gives the dominical letters. 
And the last, the old Roman calendar. Eveiy number of the prime shows that^ 
in the year when that is the golden number, the new moon is according to the- 
calculation of this form on the day of the month over against which it is placed. 
And every number in the third column shows, that in the year when that \s 
the golden number, the paschal term is on the day of the month over against 
which it is placed. The dominical letters tell us, when is the first Sunday afler' 
the paschal term on which Easter begins. And the Roman calendar shows us, 
on what day thereof each particular above mentioned happens. 

And therefore, observing these particulars, when you would find out in any 
year on what day Easter falls in it, run down your eye in the first column from 
tne 8th of March (which is the earliest first day that can happen of the first 
vernal moon,) till you come to that number in it which is the golden number 
of the year, and that number tells you, that the day of the month over against 
which it is placed is the first of that moon. And then running down your eye 
in the third column, till you come to the same golden number in that column, 
that number tells you, that the day of the month over against which it is placed 
is the paschal term, that is, the fourteenth day of that moon (as by numbering 
horn that which is the same golden number in the first column you will find.) 
And then running down your eye from thence in the fourth column (which is 
the column of the dominical letters,) till you come to the dominical letter of 
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the year, that letter tells you, that the day of the month over against which it 
is pkced, is the next Sunday after the said paschal term, and that Sunday is the 
Easter Sunday of the year. As, for example, if you would know, on what day 
Easter falls in this present year 1716, run down your eye in the first column, 
till you come to the number seven (which is the golden number of that year,) 
which being placed over against the 17th of March, it tells you thereby, that 
this 17th of March is the first day of the first vernal moon of this year. And 
from thence run down your eye in the third column, till you come to the num- 
ber of seven in that column, which being placed over against the 30th of March, 
it tells you thereby, that this is the fourteenth day of that moon (sl6 you will 
find by numbering fit>m the said seventeenth day, which was the first of this 
moon,) or the paschal term of the yeah And then run down your eye from 
thence in the fourth column Twhich is the column of the dominical letters, till 
you come to the letter G (which is the dominical letter of the year,^ which be- 
ing placed over against the 1st of April, it tells you thereby, that this day is the 
first Sunday afler the said paschal term, and therefore is the Sunday on which 
Easter is to be solemnized this year. And so, in like manner, if you would 
know when Easter will fall in the year 1717, eight being the golden number 
of the year, and placed in the column of the primes over against the 5th of 
April, it shows that to be the first day of the first vernal moon of that year. 
And the same number in the third column, being placed oyer against the 18th 
of April, it shows that to be the paschal term of the year. And the letter F 
being the dominical letter of the year, and the next F after, in the fourth co- 
lumn, being placed over against the 21st of April, this shQWs that the 21st of 
April is the first Sunday after the said paschal term, and therefore is the Sunday 
on which Easter is to be observed in that year. And so, by the like method, 
may be found out, when Easter, acceding to this form, will fall in any year for 
even and hereby not only the rule, but also the reason of the thing, may be 
eeen both together at the same time. And the same may be done by the Calen- 
dar in the Common Prayer Book, though the third column of this scheme be 
there wanting. For you having there found, by the method mentioned, the 
first day of the first vernal moon, number down fix)m thence to the 14th day 
after and there you have the paschal term; and the next Sunday ^er (which 
jou will know by the dominical letter of the year) is Easter Sunday. 

But it is to be observed, that the 21st of March is not the true equinox, but 
only that which was the 1;rue equinox at the time of the Nicene council ^which 
was held A. D. 325;) since that time the true equinox hath anticipated tne Ni- 
cene equinox eleven days. For the Julian solar year, which we reckon by, 
exceeding the true tropical solar 3rear eleven minutes, this excess in one hun- 
dred and thirty years makes a day, and almost eleven times one hundred and 
thirfy years having happened since the time of that council to this present year 
1716, the true equinox now falls eleven days l^efore the Nicene equinox. And 
80, in like manner, it hath happened to the primes, that is, the golden numbers, 
or the numbers of the nineteenth years' cycle of the moon, in the first column 
of the calendar in our Common Prayer Book. For they are placed there to 
ehow, that the days of the months over against which they stand in that calen- 
dar, are the new moons in those years in which they are the golden numbers, 
and they truly did so at the time of the council of Nice. But in eveiy one of 
the nineteenth years' cycles of the golden numbers, called the cycles of the 
moon, the Julian solar reckoning exceeding the true lunar reckoning an hour 
and almost a half, this hour and a half in three hundred and four years making 
a day, and four times three hundred and four years and above half three hun- 
dred and four years more, having now passed since that council, this hath caused 
that the true new moons now happen four days and a half before the new 
moons marked by the primes in the^said calendar of our Common Prayer Book. 
And therefore, if you would have the true equinox by that calendar, you must 
deduct as many days from the 21st of March as there hath been the number of 
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one hundred and thirty years since the council of Nice, and that wiB bring you 
back to the true time ot the equinox in this or any other year wherein it shall 
be sought for. And so, in like manner, if you would have the true time of the 
new moon by the same calendar in evety month, you must deduct as many days 
from the days of the month which the primes mark out for the new moons, as 
there are the number of three hundred and four years in the number of years 
which are now, from the time of the said council, elapsed, that is, four days and 
a half; and this will lead you back to Ihe true time of the new Inoon m any 
montfi of the year wherein you shall seek to know it. As, for example, in this 
year 1716, ihe number seven (which is the golden number of the year,2 as placed 
in the column of the primes in the month of June, points out the 13th day of 
the month for the new moon; deduct from it four days and a half, and that will 
cany you back to the 8th of June, which is the true new moon; and so, like- 
wise, m this method, you may know by the same calendar on what day the new 
moon shall happen in any month or year for ever. And thus far tlie explica- 
^toa of the Jewish cycle of eighty-four years: and the account of that controversy 
about it, which was raised in this land among our English ancestors, hath led 
me, I fear, into too long a digression. To return, therefore, to our historv. 

•/Zn. 161. Judas Maccabixus 6.] — Nicanor, having received orders from Deme- 
trius again to renew the war against the Jews, as hath been above mentioned,^ 
came with hb forces to Jerusalem, and there thought by crafl and treachery \o 
have gotten' Judas into his power. For, having invited him to a conference, 
jBdas relying on the late peace, complied with him herein, and came to the 
place appointed; but, finding that an ambush was there laid treacherously to 
take him, he fled from* his presence: and afler this alf confidence was broken, 
and the war was again begun between them. The first action hereof was at 
Capharsalama; in which Nicanor having lost five thousand of his men, retreated 
with the rest to Jerusalein; where, being much enraged by reason of the defeat,' 
he first vented his wrath on Razis, an eminent and honourable senator of the 
Jewish senate, called the Sanhedrin. For, finding that he was much honoured 
and beloved by the Jews, not only by reason of his steady and constant perse- 
verance in his religion through the worst of times, but also because of the good 
and kind offices which he was ready on all occasions to do his people, Nicanor 
thought it would be an act of great displeasure and despite to the Jews to have 
him cut ofi; and therefore sent out a party of ^y^ hundred men to take him, with 
intent to put him to death. But Razis, being at a castle of his which he had in 
the country, there defended himself against them for some time with great 
valoun but at length, finding he could hold out no longer, he fell upon his own 
swOTd; but, the wound not killing him, he cast himself headlong over the battle- 
ments of the turret whereon he fought; and, finding himself alive after that also, 
he thrust his hand into his wound; and pulling out his bowels, caai them upon 
the assailants, and so died. The Jews for this reckoned him a martyr; but St. 
Austin,' in his epistle to Dulcitius, condemns the fact as self-murder, and there 
gives reasons for it that cannot be answered. 

Afler this Nicanor* went up into the mountain of the temple, and there de- 
manded that Judas and his host should be delivered to him, threatening that, 
unless this were done, he would, on his return, pull down the altar, and bum 
the temple, and, instead of it, build a temple to Bacchus in the same place; and 
at the same time spoke many other blasphemous words, both andnst tne temple 
and the God of Israel that was worshipped in it; which sent alf that wished well 
to Zion to their prayers against him, and they were heard with thorough e^ct* 
For, immediately afler,^ Nicanor marching out with his forces against Judas, 
and coming to a battle with him, was slain on the first onset; whereon the whde 
army cast away their arms and fled: and all the country rising upon them aa 

1 1 Maecab. vii. 97—32. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c 17. 9 3 Maocab. ziv. 37-46. 

3 Epift. 61. Mide etiam eundem in lib. wcondo contra Gaudantiam. 

4 1 Maecab. vii. 33-~8. 3 Maecab. xiv. 31—30. Joteph. Antiq. Ub. 13. c 17. 

5 1 Maecab. ya 34.-50. 3 Maecab. xv. 1-36. Josepbui, ibid. 
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they endeavoured to escape, cut them all off to a man, there not being of his 
whole army, which consisted of thirty-iive thousand men, as much as one left 
to carry the news of this defeat to Antioch. Judas and his forces, returning from 
the pursuit again to the field of battle, took the spoils of the slain, and having 
found the body of Nicanor, they cut off his head, and also his right hand, which 
he had stretched out so proudly in his threatenings against the temple, and hanged 
them up upon one of the towers of Jerusalem. This victory was obtained on 
the thirteenth of the Jewish month Adar, and, it being a day of great deliver- 
ance to Israel, they rejoiced greatly jin it, and ordained that it should ever after 
be observed as an anniversary day of thanksgiving;, in commemoration of this 
mercy; and they so keep it even to this present time, by the name of the day 
of Nicanor. And here endeth the history of the second book of Maccabees. 

Judas, having some respite afler this victory,* sent an embassy to the Ro- 
mans; for having heard of their power, prowess, and policy, he was desirous of 
making a league with them, hoping thereby to receive somTe protection and re- 
lief against the oppression of the Syrians: and therefore, for this end, he made 
cbpice of Jason, the son of Eleazar, and Eupolemus, the son of that John,* who, 
in a like embassy to Seleucus Philopater, obtained from him a grant of all those 
privileges for the Jews which Antiochus Epiphanes would have afterward abol- 
isbod, and sent him to Rome, where they were kindly received by the senate, 
ai^a a decree was made, that the Jews should be acknowledged as friends and 
allies of the Romans, and a league of mutual defence he thenceforth established 
between them. And a letter was written from them to Demetrius,' requiring 
aim to desist from any more vexing the Jews, and threatening him with war if 
he should not comply herewith. But, before this letter was delivered, or the 
ambassadors returned with the decree of the senate to Jerusalem, Judas was 
dead. 

For Demetrius, having received an account of the defeat and death of Nica- 
nor^* sent Bacchides, wim Alcimus, the second tinie into Jude'a, at the head of 
a very potent army, made up of the prime forces and flower of his militia. 
Judas, on the coming of this army into Judea, had no more than three thousand 
men with him to oppose them; who, being terrified with the strength and num« 
ber of the enemy, deserted their general, all to eight hundred men: yet with 
these few, Judas, out of an over excess of valour and confidence, dared engage 
the numerous army of the adversary; but, being overborne by their numbers, 
was slain in the conflict; for which cdl Judah and Jerusalem made great lamen- 
tation; and Jonathan and Simon, his brothers, taking up his dead body, buried 
him honourably at Modin, in the sepulchre of his forefathers. 

The apostates, and others who were ill affected to the true interest and peace 
of theij: country, took the advantage of this loss to lift up their heads again,* and 
act according to theit evil inclinations in all parts of the land, and hereby created 
great disturbances in it And, moreover, a very grievous famine happened at 
the same time, and the prevailing faction havijig gotten most of the provisions 
of the land into their power, this caused great revoltings among the people, that 
so thereby they might come at bread. And by this means Alcimus and his party 
greatly increasing in strength, got the whole land into their power; and thereon 
the government being in cdl places put into the hands of wicked men, great in- 
quisition and search was made for the friends and adherents of the Maccabeans; 
and such of them as could be taken, being brought to Bacchides, were put to 
death with all manner of cruelty and indignity: by reason whereof there was 
sore affliction and great distress in Israel, such as had not been from the days 
of the prophets that returned from the Babylonish captivity to that time, not ex- 

1 Maccitb. viii. J(j«eph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 17. 2 '2 Maccab. iv. 11. 

3 1 Maccab. viii. 41. 43. Juitin. lib. 36. c. 3. The words of Justin in this place are: " A Demetrio cum 
defecissent Judiei, amicitia Romanorum petita, primi omniuip cz orientalibus libertatem reeeperunt, fkcile 
tunc Ronianis de allenn largientibua;" t. «. The Jews, when they revolted {\rom Demetrius, havinfr sought 
the friendship of the Romans, were the ftrstofthe nations of the east that regained their libertv, the Romans 
ai that time easily giving to others of that which was not their own. 

4 1 Maccab. ix. 1-22. Joseph. lib. 12, c. 19. 5 Ibid. 23—27. Ibid, lib. 13. c. I. 
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cepting even the persecuting times of Antiochus Epiphanes. Whereon, for 
the remedy of this great evil and misery,* all that wished well to Zion flocked 
to Jonathan, and made him their captain: and he thereon taking the government 
upon him, rose up in the place of Judas, his brother, and got forces together to 
resist the enemy; which Bacchides hearing of, endeavoured to have gotten him 
into his power, that he might put him to death: whereon Jonathan, and Simon 
his brother, with those that were with him, fled into the wilderness of Tekoa, 
and there encamped near the river of Jordon, where being surrounded with a 
morass on one side, and the river on the other, they could not be easily come 
at. But, that they might the beller secure their goods and baggage from aU the 
events of war, they sent all their carriages under the conduct of John,* the 
brother of Jonathan and Simon, to their friends the Nabathseans, to be deposited 
with them, till they should be in a better condition again to receive them. But, 
while John was on his way thither, the Jambrians, a tribe of the Arabs then 
living at Medaba, formerly a city of the Moabites, issued out from thence upon 
bira, and, having slain him, and those that were with him, took all that Uiey had, 
and carried it away for a prey. 

Not long after, Jonathan and Simon,' understanding that a great marriage 
was to be solemnized at Medaba, between one of the chief men of the Jam-, 
brians and a daughter of one of the prime nobles of Canaan, and, having gotten 
notice of the day, when the bride was to be conducted home to her bride- 
groom, waylaid them in the mountains; from whence having a full sight of the 
bride's being carried on with great pomp and attendance, and the bridegroom's 
marching out with like pomp to meet and receive her, as soon as they per- 
ceived both companies were joined togetjier, they rose up against them from 
the place where they lay in ambush, and slew them all, excepting only some 
few that escaped by flying to the mountains, and took all their spoils; and, 
having thus revenged the death of their brother, returned again to their former 
camp. Of which Bacchides* having received intelligence, marched thither 
against them, and, having made himself master of the pass that led to their en- 
campment, assaulted them in it on the Sabbath-day, expecting then to find no 
resistance from them, because of the religious veneration which, he understood, 
they had for that day. But Jonathan, reminding his people of the determina- 
tion that was made in this case in the time of Mattathias, his father, exhorted 
them valiandy to resist the enemy, when thus pressed to it by necessity, not- 
withstanding it was the sabbath-day; and all accordingly complied herewith, 
and, in defence of themselves, slew of the assailants about one thousand men; 
but, finding that they must at length be overpowered by their numbers, they 
cast themselves into the River Joraan, and swam over to the other side, and so 
escaped. For Bacchides, pursuing them no farther, returned again to Jerusa- 
lem, where having given order for the fortifying of several cities and strong 
holds throughout Judea, in places best convenient for it, he put strong ^rrisons 
in them, that he might thereby the better keep the country in subjection, and 
the easier suppress all those of the contrary party that should rise up against 
him. And especially he took care to well repair and fortify the fortress of 
Mount Acra in Jerusalem, and, having fully furbished it with men and provi- 
sions, he took of the children of the chief men of the country, and put them 
into it, ordering them there to be kept as hostages for the fidelity of their fathers 
and friends; and so ended the year. 

An. 160. Jarudhctn 1.] — In the next year after died Alcimus,* the great troubler 
of Israel. For, after having, by the power of Bacchides, fully established himself 
in the pontificate, he set himself to make several alterations for the corrupting 
of the tiien well settied i^tate of the Jewish religion, in order to the bringing of 
it to a nearer agreement with the heathen. And whereas, round the sanctuary, 
(here was built, by the order of the latter prophets Haggai and Zechariah, a low 

1 1 Maccab. ix. 28-33. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 43. c, J. 2 Ibid. 35, 36. Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 37— 41. Ibid. 4 Ibid. 43->5.3. Ibid. 5 Ibid, 54-56. 
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wall or enclosure called the C5%c/,* to serve for the separating of the holy part rf 
the mountain of the house from the unholy; and the rule was, that within thiff 
no uncircumcised person was ever to enter; Alcimus, in order to take away this 
distinction, and give the Gentile equal liberty. with the Jews to pass into the 
inner courts of the temple, ordered this wall of partition to be pulled down. 
But, while it was doing, he was smitten by the hand of God with a palsy, and 
suddenly died of it 

When Bacchides' saw that Alcimus was dead, for whose sake he came into 
Judea, he returned again to Antioch; aftd the land had quiet from all molesta- 
tion of the Syrians for two years. It is most likely Demetrius had by this time 
received the letters that were sent to him from the Romans in behalf of the 
Jews, and thereupon gave Bacchides orders to surcease his vexations of that 
people; and that it was in obedience to those orders^ that, on the death of Alci- 
mus, he took that occasion to leave that country. 

For Demetrius,' about this time labouring all he could to get the Romans to 
favour him, was now more than ordinary cautious not to give them any ofience; 
and therefore was the more ready to comply with any thing they should desire. 
It hath been before related in what manner he fled from Rome, when he was a 
hostage there, and how, contrary to the mind of the senate, he seized Syria, 
and slew Antiochus Eupator, whom they had confirmed in that kingdom, and 
there reigned in his stead; for which reason they being much displeased with 
him, had not as yet saluted him king, nor renewed the league with him which 
they had made with his predecessors. This Demetrius was veiy solicitous to 
have done: and, in order thereto, was at this time making use of all manner of 
methods to gain their favour: and therefore, hearing that the Romans had then 
three ambassadors at the court of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, he sent Me- 
nochares, one of his prime ministers, thither to treat with them about this mat- 
ter, and, on his return, finding, by the report which he made him of what had 
passed in this treaty, that the good offices of these ambassadors were absolutely 
necessary for the gaining of his point, he sent again to them, first into Pam- 
phylia, and after that again to Rhodes, promising every thing they should desire, 
and never leaving soliciting and pressing them, till at length, by their interpo- 
sition, all was granted him that he. solicited for; and the Romans acknowledged 
him for king of Syria, and renewed the leagues of his predecessors with him. * 

An, 159. Jorudhan 2.] — Whereon the next year after,* he sent the same Me-^ 
nochares, with others, in a solemn embassy to Rome, for the farther cultivating* 
of their friendship with him. They carried thither a crown of gold, of the value 
of ten thousand gold pieces of money, for a present to the senate, in acknow- 
ledgment of the Icind and free entertainment he had received from them, while 
he was a hostage at Rome with them. And they also brought with them Lep- 
tines and Isocrates to be delivered into their hands, for the death of Octavius. 
It hath been above related, how thifi Leptines slew Octavius, at Laodicea in 
Syria, while he was in that country, on an Embassy from the Romans. Isocrates 
was a talkative Greek, and by profession a grammarian; he being then in Syria 
when this murder was committed, undertoc^ on all occasions, to speak in the 
justification of it; for which reason, being taken into custody, he grew dis- 
tracted, and so continued ever after. But there was no occasion of seizing Lep- 
tines; he freely ofiered himself to go to Rome, there to answer for the fact, and 
accordingly, without any constraint, accompanied the ambassadors thither: and, 
although he constantly owned the fact, yet at the same time, he as confidently 
assured himself, he should suffer no hurt from the Romans for it; and so it ac- 
cordingly happened. As to the ambassadors^ the senate received them with 
due respect, and kindly accepted of the present they brought, but would not 
meddle with the persons. The taking vengeance of these two men, they thought, 
was too small a satisfaction for the murder of their ambassador; and therefore, 

1 See Liffhtfoot of th« Temple, c. 17. S 1 Maccab. ix. 57. 3 Polyb. Legal. 190. p. 958. 

4 Ibid. 123. p. 954, 955. AppUn. in Byriaeis. Diodor. Sic. Legal. 25. 
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they kept that matter still upon the same foot, reserving to themselves the iar- 
ther inquiry into it, and the demand irom the whole nation of the Syrians (on 
wham in general they charged the guilt) of such satisfaction, as, on a fuH and 
thorough cognizance of the cause, should be judged adequate to it 

About this time Holophemes,^ the pretended elder brciher of Ariarathes, king 
of Cappadocia, laying claim to that kingdom, came to Demetrius to solicit his 
help for the recovering of it. Ariarathes, the father, had to his wife Antiochis 
the daughter of Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. She having lived some years 
without children,' and therefore believing that she should never have any, to 
help the matter, feigned herself to be with child, and thereon pretended to be 
delivered first of one son, and afterward again of another, by the same trick, she 
thus brought in two simposititious children to be heirs of &e royal family; the 
first of which was called Ariarathes, and the other Holoj^emes. By whkh it 
appears, that the bringing in of false births for the inheriting of crowns is* not a 
new thing in the world. But after, the queen proving truly to be with child, 
and being delivered, without fraud, first of one daughter, and next of another, 
and in the last place of a son, she confessed the whole deceit Whereon, that 
the Mae sons might not be heirs, to the wrong of the true, they were sent away 
into foreign parts, the eldest of them to Rome, and the other, which was this 
Kolophemes, into Ionia, with sums of money sufficient there to' educate and 
miintain diem. And the true son, at first called Mithridates, thenceforth taking 
his fiither's name, was declared his true heir, and accordin^y, afler his death, 
succeeded him in the kingdom. And this is that Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
dociai^ of whom we now speak, and against whom Holophemes made the claim 
I have mentioned. Demetrius had not long before offered him his sister Laodi^e 
in marriage;' but she having been, widow to Perseus king of Macedon, an 
enemy to the Romans, and Demetrius himself not beinff yet in good grace with 
them, Ariarathes feared he might, by this match, ^ve Uiem oflence; and there* 
fore rejected the offer. This Demetrius resented; and, while he was under these 
resentments, Holophemes came to him: and therefore, having easily obtained 
his assistance, by the strength and power thereof,^ he expelled Ariarathes, 
though assisted by Eumenes, king of Pergamus, and reigned in his stead. But, 
by his rapine,^ cruelty, and other malefi^ministrations, he soon made himself 
odious to all the people of his kingdom. 

This assistance, which Eumenes gave Ariarathes, was one of the last acts of 
his life; for he died soon after,^ havmg reigned at Pergamus thirty*eight years. 
By his will, he beq^ueathed his kingdom to Attains his brother,^ who accordingly 
succeeded him in it He had a son' by Stratonice his queen, sister to Ariara- 
thes, the king of Cappadocia last mentioned; but he, being an infant at the time 
of bis father's death, was then incapable of administering the government; and 
therefore Eumenes rather chose to put Attains into the present possession of the 
(»0wn, reserving to his son the next succession after him. And Attalus de- 
ceived not his expectations herein; for, afier his brother's death, he married his 
wife, and took care of his son, and left him his kingdom at his death, after he 
had reigned in it twenty years, preferring him herem to his own sons, for the 
sake of that trust which his brother had reposed in him, as will be hereafter 
related in its proper place. 

1 Polyb. lib. 3. p. 161. Appian. inSyriacfs. Justin, lib. 35. c. 1. Epit. LivU, lib. 47. 
3 Diodor.Sie. Ub. 31. apad Photiom in Biblioth. cod. 944. p. 1160. 

3 jQftin. lib. 35. c. 11. Diodor. Sic Legal. iM. 

4 Joatin.ibid. Poiyb. lib. 3._p. ICl. Livii, Epit. lib. 47. Appian. in Syriacia. 

5 Dindor. Sic. in Excerpiii Valeaii, p. 335. 337. Polvbius, as dted by Athensaa (lib. 10. p. 440.) tells as, 
" that Holophemes, king of Cappadocia, held his liingdom but a short time, because ne neglected the laws of 
his eouBtry, and brought in the drunken songs and the diaon|erly intemperance of the Bacchanals. 

6 Strabo, lib. 13. p. 634. He here saith, that Eumenes reigned forty-nine years; but this is a manifest error 
in the copy firom whence the book was printed. For, reckoning the years which are said in the Roman history 
to have elapsed flroai the beginning of the reign of Enmenes to the end of the Pergamenian kingdom, and 
dedoctiog from them the years which Attalus his brother, and after him Attalus his son (in whose death that 
kingdom ceased,) reigned, according to Strabo, in Pergamus after him, there will remain only thirty-nine 
years for the reign of Eumenes; in the b^inning of the last of which he died, haring reigned lUli thirtv- 
eight years, and entered only on the beginning of the thirty-ninth. 

7 8Cra*w, ibid. Plutarch, in libro, n-ipt ^tKmSiK^i*i, 
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•/^A. 156. Jcfndfwn 3.] — Jonathan having had two years' quiet, and thereby 
brought his af^rs to some settlement in Judea, the adverse faction/ being here- 
by excited with envy against him, sent to the Syrian court at Antioch, and 
there procured that Bacchides was again ordered into fliat land with a great 
army. The authors of this mischief proposed to seize Jonathan, and all mose 
of his party, in oxfe and the same night, throughout the land, as soon as the 
army should arrive to back them in the enterprise; and all things were accord- 
ingly laid in order to it And therefore Bacchides, on his entering the borders 
of Judea, sent them letters to appoint the time for the executing of the plot in 
the manner as had been concerted between them. But, the design being dis* 
covered, Jonathan got his forces together, seized fifly of the conspirators,' and, 
having put them to death, thereby quelled all the rest; and so the whole mis- 
chief that was intended against him, was totally quashed and defeated. But, 
not being strong enough to stand against so great a force as Bacchides brought 
against him, he retired to Bethbasi,' a place strongly situated in the wilderness, 
and, having well repaired its former fortifications, and furnished it with all things 
necessary, he there proposed to make defence against the enemy. Whereon 
Bacchides marched thitner with all his army to besiege him, and called thither, 
to him all the Jews that were in the Syrian interest to assist him herein. On 
his approach, Jonathan lefl Simon his brother with one part of his forces to de- 
fend tne place, and he with the other part took the field to harass the adversary 
abroad; and accordingly he did cut off several of their parties as they went out 
to forage, smote and destroyed others that adhered to them, and sometimes made 
impressions upon the outskirts of those that lay at the siege, to the distuibing 
and disordering of the whole army. And at the same time Simon as valiantly did 
his part in Bethbasi,^ strenuously defending himself therein, making frequent 
sallies, and burning the engines of war provided against the place. By which 
success of the two brothers,^ Bacchides, being made weaiy of the war, gre'w 
veiy angry with those who had been the authors of bringing him into it; and, 
having put several of them to death, purposed to^^se the siege, and depart the 
countryr; of which Jonathan having notice, took hold of the opportunity to send 
messages to him for an accommodation; which Bacchides gladly receiving, 
made peace with Jonathan and his party; and all prisoners being thereon re- 
stored on both sides, Bacchides swore that he would never more do any harm 
to the Jews, as long as he should live; which he accordingly made good: for as 
soon as the peace was ratified and executed on both sides, he departed, and 
never afterward came any more into th^it country. Whereon Jonatnan settled 
in peace ^at Michmash, a town lying to the north of Jerusalem,^ at the distance 
of nine miles from it, and tliere governed Israel according to the law, cut off all 
that apostatized from it, and restored again justice and righteousness in the land, 
and reformed, as far as he could, all that was amiss either in church or state. 

An. 157. Jonathan 4.] — Ariarathes being driven out of his kingdom of Cap- 
padocia by Demetrius and Holophemes, in the manner as hath been above re- 
lated,^ came to Rome for relief. And thither also came ambassadors from«D9- 
metrius and Holophemes, to justify what they had done against him: who being 
able speakers, and making their appearance with great splendour and show of ' 
riches, as comine from pnnces in possession of their kingdoms, easily pveibore, 
by the power of their oratory, and the power of their interest, a poor exiled 

Erince, who had no one else to speak for him, or any other interest to support 
im in his cause, save only the justness of it; and therefore they obtained, the 
determination of the senate on their side against him. However, seeing Aria- 
rathes had been formerly declared,^ and often owned as a friend and ally of the 

1 1 Maecab. iz. 58-4tl. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c 1. 

3 JosephuB refatea the matter, as if Bacchides had put these fifty men to death oat of anger fur the disap- 

Kintment; but, according to the first book of Maccabees, it can be understood no otherwise than as I t^^Te 
re related it. 

3 1 Maccab. ix. eS-flS. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 1. A Ibid. 09—73. Ibid. c. 1.9. 

5 EuKbitts et Hieronymus. 6 Polyb. Legat. 196. p. 953. 

7 Appian. in Syriacis. ZonarasezDione. Livii, Epit. lib. 47. 
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Bomans, they would not wholly dispossess him, but ordered him and Holo- 
phemes to reign tc^ther. But this partnership did not last long: for Holo- 
phemes having, by his many male administrations, utterly alienated the affec- 
tions of the Cappadocians from him, they were all ready to declare against him 
for Ariarathes on the first occasion that should o^er. Of which Attains, king 
df Pergamus, being fully informed,^ sent Ariarathes such assistance as enabled 
him to drive Holophemes out of the country, and again reinstate himself in the 
possession of the whole kingdom. Hereon Holophemes retreated to Antioch, 
carrying thither with him a treasure sufficient to support him. For, before this 
turn of his affairs, suspecting that which happened, he got together a great sum 
of money,* to the value of four hundred talents of silver, and deposited it with 
the Prienians,' among whom he had been bred, as a reserve for all events. This 
money, Ariarathes, aner the recovery of his kingdom, demanded of the Prieni- 
ans, as that which of right belonged to him, because raised out of the revenues 
of his crown. But the Prienians being of old famous for their justice, resolved 
to make good that character on this occasion; and therefore would not be in- 
duced by any solicitations or threats to pay him the money; but, though they 
suffered much, both from Attains as well as from Ariarathes, for the refusal, 
continued true to their trust, and restored the whole sum to Holophemes; and 
with this money he might have lived in plenty and ease at Antioch, could any 
thing less than reigning there have contented him. 

All, 156. Jfmoimn 5.] — Ptolemy 'Physcon, king of Libya and Cpene, leaving, 
by his ill and cruel management of the government, and his very wicked and 
vicious conduct, justly incurred the general dislike and odium of his subjects; it 
happened that some of them,* )ying m wait for him, fell uijon him, and wounded 
him in several places, thinking to have slain him. This he charged upon King 
Philometor his brother; and, as soon as he was recovered; he went again to 
Borne with his complaint s^ainst him, showin? the senate the scars of his 
wounds, and accuising him of having employed the assassins from whom he re-* 
ceived them. And, although King Philometor was a person of so great benignity * 
and good nature,^ that of all men uving he was the most unlikely ever to have 
given the least coimtenance to such a lact, yet the senate, by reason of the dis- 
gust which they had conceived against him for his not submitting to their decree 
about Cypms, 3rielded so easy an ear to this false accusation, that, taking it all 
to be true, they would not so much as hear what the ambassadors of Plmopfietor 
had to say on the bther side, for the refutation of this charge; but ordered them 
forthwith to be gone from Rome, and then sent five ambassadors to conduct 
Physcon to Cjrpms, and put him in possession of that island, and wrote letters 
to aU^their allies in those parts, to furnish him with forces for this purpose. 

Ari 166. JonaUum 6.] — ^Bjr which means Physcon, having gotten together an 
army which he thought sufficient for the compassing of his design, landed with 
them on the island for the possessing of himself of it; but, being there encountered 
by Philometor," he was vanquished m battle, and forced intoLapitho, a city in that 
island; where being pursiied, shut up, and besieged, he was at length taken pri- 
soner in the place, and delivered into the hands of Philometor, who, out of his 
great clemency, dealt much better with him than he deserved. For although 
his demerits were such as might justly have provoked fiom him the utmost se- 
verities, yet he remitted all; and not only pardoned him, when his offences 
against him were such as every body else would have judged unf}ardonable, but 
also restored to him Libya and Cyrene, and added some omer territories to them, 

1 Polyb. in Eicerptis Valeaii, p. 169. Zonarasex Dione. S Ibid. p. 171—173. 

3 Prieue was a city of Ionia, flituated on the north ride of the River Meander, over nirainst Myw. It was 
the city of Bias the philosopher, and from the justice there practised in his time, Juttitia Prienansis became 
a proverb. Strabo, lib. 14. p. 638. 4 Polyb. Legat. 138. p. 961. 

5 Polyb. in Excerptis Valeaii, p. 197, gives this character of him,—** That he was a prince of so much cle- 
mency and beninrniiy, that he did never put to death any of his nobles, or so much as any one citizen of Alex- 
andria, during all his reign." And although his brother had many times provoked him by ofifences, in the 
hkbest degree deserving of death, yet be always pardoned him, and treated him at no time otherwise than 
witb th« affection of a kind brother. 

6 Polyb. in Excerptis Valesii, p. 197 Piodor »ic in Excerptis Valesji, p. 334-337. 
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to compensate for his detaining Cyprus from him; and hereby the \^ar between 
the two brothers was wholly ended, and never after again revived; the Romans 
being ashamed, it seems, any more to oppose themselves against so generous a 
clemency: for there is no more mention from this time of Uieir any farther in* 
terposal in this matter. 

Philometor, having thus finished the Cyprian war against his brother, left the 
command of that island, on his return to Alexandria, to Archias, one of the 
chief of his confidants. But he was deceived in the man: for he had not been 
long in this trust, ere he agreed with Dem^trius,^ king of Syria, for five hundred 
talents, to betray the island to him. But discovery being made hereof, he 
hanged himself, to avoid the punishment which that treachery deserved. He 
had formerly with ereat fidelity adhered to his master, when he was driven out ' 
of his kingdom, and accompanied him to Rome,' when he went thither for help 
in his distress. But though his fidelity was of proof in that case, it was not so 
in this othen for, being a greedy man, he could not hold out against money; and 
therefore sold himself for the sum I have inentioned, and perished in the bargain. 

^n. 154. Jonathan 7.] — ^Demetrius, giving himself wholly up to luxuiy and 
ease, lived at this time a very odd and slouful life, ^or, havine built him a 
castle near Antioch,' and strongly fortified it with four towers, he there shut 
himself up, and, casting off all care of the public, devoted himself wholly to bis 
ease and his pleasures; the chief of which last was drinking, which he indulged 
to that excess, that he was usually drunk for the major part of evety day that he 
there lived.* Whereby it came to pass, that no petitions being admitted, no 
grievances redressed, nor any justice duly administered, the whole business of 
ue government was at a stand; which justly giving dis^st to all his subjects^ 
they entered into a conspiracv for the deposing of him. And Holophemes, then 
living at Antioch, joined with them in it against his benefactor,' hoping, on the 
success thereof, to ascend his throne, and there reign in his stead. Of which 
discovery being made^ Holophernes was thereon clapped up in prison. For 
Demetrius thought fit not to put him to death, that he might still have him in 
reserve to let loose tkpon Ariarathes, as future occasions should require. How- 
ever, notwithstanding Ibis detection, the conspiracy still went on. For Ptolemy, 
being disgusted by Demetrius's late attempt upon Cyprus, and Attains and 
Ariarathes being- alike provoked by the wars which he had made upon them on 
the behalf of Holophemes, they all three joined together for the encouraging of 
the conspirators against him, and employed Heracfides to suborn one to take on 
him the pretence of being son to Antiochus Epiphanes, and under that title to 
claim the crown of Syria. This Heraclides was, as I have before related,^ a 
great favourite of Antiochus Epiphanes, and his treasurer in the province of 
Babylon, while Timarchus his brother, another like favourite of that king's, was 
governor of it- But, on the coming of Demetrius to the crown, these two bro- 
mers being found to have been guuty of great misdemeanours, Timarchus was 
put to deaSi; but Heraclides, ma£mg his escape out of the kingdom, took up his 
residence at Rhodes; where, being put on work to forni this plot,' and having 
accordingly found out, in that place, a youth of veiy mean and obscure condi- 
tion, called Balas, that was every way fit for the puipose, he dressed him up, 
and throughly instructed him for the acting of his part in it. 

•^ 153. Jonathan 6.] — ^And when he had thus exactly formed him for the 
imposture, he first procured him to be owned by the three kings above men- 
tioned, and then carried him to Rome," taking along with him Laodice, who was 
truly the daughter of Antiochus Epiphanes, thereby to give the better colour to 
the fraud; and, on his arrival thither, by his craft and sedulous solicitation, gained 

1 Polyb. in Ezeerptit Valesii, p. 170. 2 Diodor. Sic. in ExcerpUs Valesii, p. 399. 

3 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 3. 4 Athen. lib. 10. p. 440. 5 Justin. lib. 35. c 1. 

Part 3. book 3. ander the yt^n 175, and book 4, under the year 108. 

7 That Balaa was of Rhodes, is said by Sulpitius Sevenis, lib. 2. c. 9S. That he was an impostor, is said by 
an. Vide Llvii epitomen, lib. 53. Appian. in Syriacis. Athensam. lib. 5. p. 811. Polyb. Logat. 140. n. WB» 
et Justin. Ub. 35. c. 1. 8 Polyb. Legat. 138. p. 96$. 
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faim to be owned there also; and procured from the senate a decree in his be- 
half,* not only to permit him to return into Syria, for the recovery of that king- 
dom, but likewise to have their assistance in order to it. For the senators, 
though they plainly enough discerned all to be fiction and imposture that was 
alleged on the behalf of Balas, yet, out of disgust to Demetrius, they struck in 
with it, and made this decree in favour of the impostor; by virtue whereof he 
raised forces, and with them sailing to Rolemais in Palestine,* seized that city; 
and there, by the name of Alexhnder, the son of Antidchus Epiphanes, took 
upon him to be king of Syria; and great numbers, out of their disaffection to 
Demetrius, flocked thither to him. % 

This brought Demetrius out of his castle, to provide for his defence; in order 
"whereto,^ he got all the forces together that he could, and Alexander armed as 
fast on his part: and the assistance of Jonathan being like to carry great weight 
with it to that side he should declare for, both courted his friendship. And first,^ 
a letter was wrote to him from Demetrius, constituting him the king's general in 
Judea, and authorizing him to raise forces, and provide them with arms to come 
to his assistance; and commanding that the hostages, which were in the for- 
tress at Jerusalem, should be delivered to him. Jonathan, on the receiving of 
this letter, went up to Jerusalem, and caused it there to be. read in the hearing 
of those in the fortress, and then, by virtue of it, den^anded the hosta^s; which 
they accordingly delivered to him. For, finding him invested with such authority 
from the king, they were afraid, and durst not withstand him in this matter. And 
therefore all the hostages which Bacchides had taken of the Jews, and shut up 
in that fortress for the securing of the fidelity of their fathers and friends to the 
Syrian interest, being restored to those from whom they were taken, and the 
restraint put upon them hereby again removed, great numbers flocked to Jona- 
than, for the strengthening of him, whereby he grew to such power, that those 
forces which Bacchides had placed in garrisons all over the counhy,* finding 
themselves not strong enough to hold out against him, left their fortresses and 
fled away; only Bethsura and the fortress at Jerusalem still held out. For the 
garrison soldiers, in both these two places, being most of them apostate Jews, 
they had no where else to fly to: and therefore, in this desperate case, had no- 
thing else to depend upon, but, by standing out, to defend themselves to the ut- 
most Hereon Jonathan, settling at Jerusalem, began to repair the city, and new 
fortify it on every side, and caused the wall round the mountain of the temple, 
which had been pulled down by Antiochus Eupator, to be again rebuilt. 

Alexander, hearing what Demetrius had done to gain Jonathan on his side,* 
sent also his proposal to him; whereby he granted to him that he should be 
high-priest of^the Jews, and be caUed the kin^s friend;^ and he sent him a pur- 
ple robe," and a crown of gold, as ensigns of the great dignity which he theteb^r 
invested him with (ncme but princes and nobles of the first rank being allowed 
in those days to be clothed in purple.) Of which Demetrius having received 
notice,* resolved to outbid Alexander, for the gaining of so valuable an ally; 
and therefore sent a second message to Jdbathan, offering all that Alexander 
did, with the addition of many other extraordinary grants and privileges, both 
to him and all his people, in case he would declare for him, and come to his 
assistance. But, it being remembered how bitter an enem^ he had been to all 
that adhered to tiie true Jewish interest, and how much rum and oppression he 
had brought upon that whole nation, they durst not confide in him; but lookine 
on all his offers to be only such as were extorted from him by the necessi^ of 
his aflairs, and which he would all immediately contravene and revoke when- 

1 FolTb. Legat. 140. p. 968. 3 1 Maocab. x. 1. Jooeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 3. 3 1 Maocab. z. 8. 

4 IMd. a-9. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 4. 5 1 Maccab. x. 10-14. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 4. 

6 Ibid. 15—80. Ibid. c. 5. 

7 ThoK that were the nobles under the Macedonian kings were called the king's mends, in like manner as 
with us all that are of the nobility are called the king's cousins. 

8 To wear a purple robe among the Macedonians, was a mark of high nobilitf; and it was also ttic i 
Among other nations: hence purvurati signifies such as are noble. 

9 1 Maecab. z. 31—47. Josepii. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 5. 
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ever his fortunes should be again restored, they resolved rather to enter into a 
leaeue with Alexander. And therefore Jonathan,* accepting of his grant of the 
high-priests's office, and having also for it the consent of aU the people, did oa 
the feast of tabernacles, which soon after ensued, put on the pontifical robe, and 
then officiated as high^riest, after that office, from the death of Alcimus, had 
been now vacant seven years. And from this time the office of hi^h-priest of 
the Jews became settled in the family of the Asmonseans, and contmued in it 
^or several descents, till the time of Herod,* who changed it from an office of 
.an inheritance to that of arbitrary will and pleasure: for, from that time, those 
that'were in power did put in and put out the high-priests as they thought fit, 
till at length the office was extinguished in the destruction of the temple by the 
Romans. From the time of the return fix)m the Babylonish captivity, the office 
of high-priest of the Jews had been in the family of Jozadack, and was trans- 
mitted down in it, by lineal descent, to Onias, the third of the name that was 
in that office; who being outed of it by the fraud of Jason his brother, and he 
agtun by the like firaud of Menelaus, another of those brothers, Alcimus was 
next, after the death of Menelaus, put into this office by the command of the 
king of Syria. Josephus teUs us, tnat he was not of the pontifical family, by 
which he means no more than that he was not of the descendants of Josadack, 
though oif the family of Aaron.. For that he is said to be;* and that was enough 
to <]ualify him for the office, every descendant of Aaron being equally capable 
of it Whether the Asmonteans were of that race of Josadack or not, is not 
any where said. Only this is certain, that they were of the course of Joarib/ 
which was the first class of the sons of Aaron.' And therefore, on the failure 
of the former pontifical family (which had then happened on the flight of Onias, 
the son of Onias, into Egypt,) they had the best right next to succeed. And 
with this right Jonathan took ihe office, when nominated to it by the king then 
reigning in Syria, and also elected thereto by the general suffrage of all the 
people of the land. 

Jin. 1(^ JtmaHum 9.] — ^Both kings having with their armies taken the field, 
Demetrius, who wanted neither courage nor understanding when out of his 
drunken fits, in the first battle had the victory;* but he goined no advantage by 
it: for Alexander, being speedily recruited by the three kings that first set him 
up,' and strongly supported by them, and having also the Romans and Jona- 
than on his side, was enabled thereby still to maintain his cause. And the 
Syrians continued, out of the aversion they had to Demetrius, still to make de* 
sertions from him. Whereon Demetrius, /earing where all this might end,* sent 
his two sons, Demetrius and Antiochus (who both afterward reigned in Syria,) 
to Cnidus, and there committed them, with a ^at treasure, to the care oi a 
friend of his which he had in that city, that so, in case the worst should happen 
to him in this war, they might there be secured out of the reach of any fatal 
stroke from it; and be reserved for such future turn of afiidrs as fortune should 
afterward ofler in their favour. 

•/fn. 151. Jonathan 10.] — ^About this time there appeared another impostor, 
one Andriscus of Adramyttium in Mysia,* a young man of as mean condition 
in that place as Alexander had been at Rhodes; who, thinking to play the same 
game for the kingdom of Macedon, that the other had for the kingdom of Sy- 
ria, pretended to be son to King Perseus who last reimed in Macedon; and 
taking on him the name of Phihp, by virtue of this tiue claimed to reign in 
that country; but finding his pretence at that time to be but little regarded 
there, he applied himself to Demetrius at Antioch; hoping, that since the Ro- 
mans had encouraged one imposture against him, he might the easier be induced 
to encourage another against them. But Demetrius, seeing plainly through the 
falseness of this pretence, caused him to be seized and sent to Rome. This he 

1 1 Maccab. z. 31. Jo«eph. Antiq. lib. 13. c JK. 

9 JpMph. Antiq. Ub. 15. e. 3. Euteb. nemonstrationefl Evanf elica, lib. 8. 3 1 Maccab. viL 14. 
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did, either that he thought thereby to ingr^itiate himself with the Romans, ot 
else rather that he would not countenance a fraud, which was the same with 
that T^hich he was then suffering under. But, on this impostor's being deliver* 
ed at Rome, the Romans despising and neglecting h^n,' he made his escape 
thence into Macedonia, where he kindled such a war as cost the Romans the 
expense of a great deal of time, and also a great deal of blood and treasure 
again to quench it. 

^fu 150. Jonathan 11.] — ^In the interim, the two contenders for the crown of 
Syria, having drawn together all their forces,* committed the determination of 
their cause to a decisive battle. In the first onset Demetrius's left wing put the 
opposite wing of the enemy to flight; but, pursuing them too far (a faiut in wai 
which hath lost many victories, and yet is still committed,) by the time they 
came back, the right' wing in which Demetrius fought in person was overborne, 
and he slain in the rout. As long as he could face the enemy, he omitted 
nothing either of valour or conduct for the obtaining of better success, but at 
length, in the retreat, his horse having plunged, him into a bog, they that pur- 
sued him there shot at him with their arrows, till he died, after having reigned 
in Syria twelve years. 

Alexander, by this victory, having made himself master of the whole Syrian 
empire,' sent to Ptolemy king of Egypt, to desire that Cleopatra his daughter 
might be ^ven him in marriage; which Ptolemy consenting to, carried her to 
Ftdemais, and there married her unto him. Jonathan being invited to the wed- 
ding,^ went thither, and was received with great favour by both kings, especial- 
ly by Alexander; who, to do him the greater honour, caused him to be dothed 
in puiple, and ordered him to be enroSed among the chief of his friends,* and 
to take place near him amon^ the first princes of his kingdom. And he con^ 
stituted him also general of his forces in Judea, and gave him the office of Me- 
ridarches in his palace.' And, whereas many that muigned him came to Ptole- 
mus, there to prefer libels of accusation a^nst hims Alexander would receive 
none of them, but caused it to be proclaimed all over the city, that no one 
should presume to speak evil of him; whereon all his enemies fled firom thence, 
and Jonathan returned with honour again into Judea. 

•^ 149. Jonathan 12.] — Onias, the son of Onias, who, on his being disap- 
pointed of the high-priesthood on the death of his uncle Menelaus, fled into 
Egypt (as hath been above related,") there so far ingratiated himself with King 
Ptolemy Philometor and Cleopatra nis queen, that he gained the chief of their 
confidence in all their afiairs:' for he was a great soldier and a great politician; 
and thereby became advanced to the highest post both in the army and in the 
court; and having, by the strength of his interert, introduced another Jew, 
called Dositheus, into the like favour, they two had the chief management of 
the government, during the latter end of Philometor's reign. And Onias hav- 
ing this power and interest with the king, made use of it at this time to obtain 
from him license to build a temple for the Jews in Egypt,^ like that at Jerusa- 
lem, with a grant from him and his decendants to be always high-priests in it. 
For the obtaining of the' king's consent hereto, he set forth to him, that the 
building of such a temple for the Jews in Egypt, would be for the interest of 
his crown; that Jerusalem being within the territories of the king* of Syria, the 

1 EpH. LiTii, lib. 49, 50. L. Floru, lib. 8. c 4. Eatronioi, lib. 4. Velleiop, FaterDQl. lib. J. 

2 1 Maceab. x. 48—50. Justin. Ub. 35. c. 1. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 5. Appian. in Syriacis. Polyb. lib. 
3. 11.141. 

3 1 Maceab. x. 51-58. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. e. 7. 4 1 Maocab. x. 5»-e6. 

5 or the nobles of his kingdom: for, under the Macedonians, the nobles had the style of the king's friends. 

6 Chief sewer, which is an ofBce one of the electors bear in the German empire. Grotius thus explain* 
the word in his Comment on the Maccabees, 1 Maceab. x. 65. xl. 97. 3 Maceab. p. 796. But. in his Comment 
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going of the Egyptian Jews thither annually to worship might give occasion 
lor the seducing of them to the Syrian interest, that therefore it ought to be pre - 
vented; and that the building for them a temple in Egypt would not only most 
effectually do this, but also draw many other Jews Uiither from Judea, and 
other parts, for the better peopling and strengthening of his kingdom. But his 
greatest difficulty was to reconcile the Jews to this new invention, their con- 
stant notion having hitherto been, that Jerusalem only was the place which God 
had chosen for his worship, and that it was sin to sacrifice to him upon any altar 
elsewhere. To satisfy them as to this, he produced to them the prophecy of 
Isaiah, where it is said, "In that day shall five cities in the land of Egypt speak 
the language of Canaan, and swear to the Lord of hosts: one shall be called the 
city of destruction. In that day shall there be an altar to the Lord, in the 
midst of the land of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord.''^ 
And, having interpreted this place of holy scripture (which was truly meant 
only of the future state of the gospel in that countiy,) as if it respected the 
then present times, he prevailed with all of his nation in Egypt to understand 
it so too, and thus served his purpose by it. And therefore, having thus gained 
the king, and also the Jews that were in E^ypt, to approve of his project, he 
immediately set about the building.' The place which he chose for it was a 
plot of ground within the Tixymos or prefecture of Heliopolis, at the distance of 
twenty-four miles from Memphis, where had formerly stood an old temple of 
Bubastis (which was another name of Isis, the great goddess of the Egyptians,) 
but it was then wholly neglected and demolished; and therefore, bavins; rid the 
ground of its ruins and rubbish, he there built upon the same spot his new 
Jewish temple. He made it exactly according to the pattern of that at Jeru- 
salem, though not altogether so high nor so sumptuous: and there he placed an 
altar for bumt-ofierings, an altar of incense, a shew-bread table, and all other 
instruments and utensils necessary for the Jewish service in the same manner 
as in the temple at Jerusalem, save only, that he had not there a golden can- 
dlestick of seven branches in the holy place, as was in that other temple, but, 
instead of it, had one great lamp hung there in its place by a golden chain from 
the roof of the house. It is the opinion of a very learned man,' that he was 
led to the choice of the prefecture of Heliopolis, for the erecting of his temple 
in it, by the same prophecy of Isaiah above recited, as then reading in the 
Hebrew text, the word hacheres for the word haheres; as if, instead of azr hakeres 
yeamer lemchaihj i. e. "one shall be called the city of destruction," as in our 
En&;lish translation, the reading then was air hacheres yeamer leotdudh^ i. e. "one 
shs£'be called the city of the sun," t. e. Heliopdis, for that name in Greek sig* 
nifieth the city of the sun.^ And so much must be said for this conceit, that, 
in the Hebrew alphabet, the letter Ch and the letter H are so much alike, that 
they may by transcribers very easily be mistaken the one for the other, and 
thereby a various reading be made in that place. And it is certain, that, in the 
time of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the Chaldee paraphraser of the prophets, who 
lived not much above one hundred years after the erecting of this temple, there 
was a doubt whether cherea or heres was the true reading in that place, tiiough 
there be no keri ceiib at it; an(J therefore, in paraphrasing of that text, he took 
both ill, and renders the place, "•the city of the temple of the sun, which is to 
be destroyed, shall be said to be one of them." For which interpretation 
no other reason can be given, but that it being then uncertain which of 
the two readings was tlie true one, he solved the difficulty by taking in 
both. But the true reason why Onias built his temple in Uiis place was, 
he had the government of this nomas or prefecture under the king, and had 
there given unto him a large territory, whereon he built a city, which from 

I Inlahziz. 16, 19. . 3 Josephus. ibid. 

3 Joflephos Scalifer AniniadveniloiiibuB ad Chronologica Eusebii, sub No. 1856. p. 144. 
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his name he called Onion,* and planted all that territoiy with Jews; and 
therefore he could not find a place more to the advantage and cl)nvenience 
either of himself or his people any where else for it. And, after he had 
thus huilt his temple, he surrounded the area within which it stood with a 
high brick wall, and placed priests and Levites to officiate in it; and from 
that time the divine service was therein daily carried on in the same man- 
ner and order as in the temple at Jerusalem, till, at length, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and its temple, this temple also was first shut up,' 
and afterward wholly demolished and destroyed, with the city of Onion, in 
which it stood, by the command of Vespasian, the Roman emperor, about 
two hundred and twenty-four years after it had been first built 

In favour of this temple of Onias, the Septuagjint render the passage of Isaiah, 
above mentioned, nax.,- AnSt*. *Kn$niriTa, n m** ^ok^s, %, e. " one of the cities shall be 
called Azedek," intimating thereby, as if the original were neither air hahares, 
nor air kacheris, but air hazzedek, i. e. " the city of righteousness;" which is a 
plain corrupting of the text, to make it speak for the honour and approbation of 
the temple of Onias, which was there built. From whence these two infer- 
ences are plainly deducible: — 1st, That the Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which we call the Septuagint, was made by the Jews of Egypt, who 
worshipped God at the temple of Onias: and, 2dly , That this part of it which 
gives us the version of Isaiah (and the same may be said as to the other pro- 

Ehets,) was made after that temple was built; which agrees exactly with what I 
ave above written of the original of this version; th^t is, 1. That it was first 
made for the use of the HeUenistical Jews of Alexandria. 2. That it was not 
made all at the same time, but by parts, at difierent times, as they needed it for 
the use of their synagogues. 3. That they needed it for that use as soon as there 
was a necessity for the reading of the scriptures, in the Greek language, in the 
said synagogues. 4. That this necessity began as soon as the Greek became the 
common knguage of the Jews in that place, and their own was worn out and 
forgot among them; which happened about the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt 5. That, till the time of the Maccabees, the law only having 
been read m their synagogues, till that time they needed none otlier of the 
scriptures, but the law only, to have been translated for this use; and there- 
fore, till then, no more of them than the law was put into the Greek language. 
6. That when the Jews of Jerusalem, in the time of the Maccabees (that is, 
of the three brothers, Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, whose history, under the 
name of Maccabees, is written in the apocryphal scriptures,) had brought in 
the prophets also to be read in their synagc^es on the occasion I have above 
mentioned; and the Jews of Alexandria, Egypt, Libya, and Gyrene, thought fit 
to follow their exatople herein: this made it necessary for them to have the pro- 
phets translated into Greek for this purpose; which being most certainly not 
done till after the time of the Maccabees (for sooner we cannot suppose the- 
usage to have been propagated from Jerusalem, so far as into Egypt, and the 
the thing there settled,) it must from hence follow, that it must not have been 
done till after the building of Onias's temple also, that having been built in the 
eleventh year of the government of Jonathan the second of those Maccabees, as 
I have here placed it. 

About this time, there arose a great sedition at Alexandria between the Jews 
and the Samaritans of that city,' the former holding Jerusalem, and the other 
Mount Gerazim, to be the place where, according to the law, God was to be 
worshipped: they did run their contentions about this point so high, that at 
length they came to open arms. Whereon, for the quelling of this disturbance, 

1 When Aotipater and MithridatM were marching with forces to the araiatance of Jnlina Coisar in his 
Alexandriaa war, Joaeptaua tells us (Antiq. lib. 14. c 14,) that they were opposed In their passage by the 
Egyptian Jews, who were e< tw *(h»w K^yc/l^v^v x»p»* x<iTo«xevvTf(, «'. «. ** inhabitants of the region, called 
the region or territory of Onion,** t. e. of the city Onion built by Onias, and so called by Us name; wUchro- 
gion or country, the same Josephas tells us, Onias planted all over with Jews. 

2 4oaeph. de Beilo Jndaieo. lib. 7. e. 30. 3 Joseph. Antiii. lib. 13. e. 6. 
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a day was appointed for the hearing and determining of the dispute before King 
Ptolemy and his council. The point in contest was, whether, by the law of 
Moses, Jerusalem or Mount Gerizim was the place where God w^as to be wor- 
shipped by Israel; and advocates were appointed on each side to argue and 
l)lead the cause: wherein the Samaritans failing of that proof which they pre- 
tended to, their advocates were put to death for making the contention; and so 
the whole disorder ceased. 

An, 148. Jorudhan 13.] — Alexander Balas, having gotten into the possession 
of the crown of Syria, by the means I have mentioned, thought now that he 
had nothing else to do but to glut himself in the enjoyment of all those vicious 
pleasures of luxury, idleness, and debauchery, which the plenty and power he 
was then invested with could afford him. And therefore giving himself wholly 
up to them,* and spending most of his time with lewd women, which he had in 
a great number got about him, he took no care at all of the government, but left 
it wholly to the administration of a &vourite of his,* called Ammonius, who, 
managing himself in it vnth great insolence, tyranny, and cruelty, put to death 
Queen Laodice, sister of Demetrius (who had been wife to Perseus king of . 
Macedon,) and Antigonus a son of his, that had been left behind when the other 
two were sent to Cmdus, and all others of the royal family that he could get 
into his power, thinking this the best means of securing to his master the pos- 
session of the crown, which by fraud and imposture he had usurped from them; 
whereby he soon made both Alexander and himself very odious to all the peo- 
ple. Of which Demetrius, the son of Demetrius (who had by his father been 
sent to Cnidus in the beginning of the late war, and was now grown up to years 
of puberb^,) having received notice, thought this a proper time for him to recover 
his right; and therefore,* havinfg, by the means of Lasthenes his host, hired a 
band of Cretans, landed with them in Cilicia, and there soon growing to a great 
army took possession of all that country; whereby Alexander being roused up 
from his sloth, was forced to leave his seraglio of concubines which he had got 
about him, to look after his affairs; and therefore, having committed the govern- 
ment of Antioch to Hierax,* and Diodotus, who was dso called Tryphon,* he 
took the field with as many forces as he could get together,^ and, hearing that 
Apollonius, governor of Ccele-Svria and Phoenicia had declared for Demetrius, 
he called in King Ptolemy, his &ther-in-law, to his assistance. 

But the name of Appollonius often occurring in the history of these times, 
before we proceed farther herein, it is necessary to give an account who the 
persons were that bore this name, that so this part of the history may be cleared 
from that confusion and obscurity which otherwise it must lie under. For, 
Apollonius being a very common name among the Syro-Macedonians as well as 
the Greeks, it was not always the same person whom we find mentioned by 
, this name in the occurrences of those times. The first that we meet with of 
this name in the history of the Maccabees, is Apollonius the son of Thraseas,' 
who was governor of CoBle-Syria and Phoenicia under Seleucus Philopater, 
when Heliodorus came to Jerusalem to rob the temple, and afterward, by hi» 
authority in that province,' supported Simon, the governor of the temple of Je- 
rusalem, against Onias the high-priest The same was also chief mmister of 
state to the said King Seleucus. But, on the coming of his brother Antiochus 
Epiphanes to the crown after him, this Apollonius bemg some way obnoxious to 
him, left Syria, and retired to Miletus.' At the same time, while he resided at 
Miletus, he had a son of the same name at Rome,'^ there bred up and residing 
with Demetrius, the son of Seleucus Philopater, who was then a hostage in that 
place. This Appollonius, being a prime favourite and confidant of Demetrius's, 
was, on his recovering the crown of Syria, made governor of Coele-Syria and 
Phoenicia, the same government which his father was in under Seleucus Philo 
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pater. And this I take to be the Apollonius, who being continued in the same 
goverament by Alexander/ now revolted from him to embrace the interest of 
Demetrius, the son of his old master. Another Apollonius is spoken of as fa- 
vourite and chief minister of Antiochus Epiphanes;' but he, being said to be the 
son of Menestheus, is sufficiently distinguished by that character from the other 
two above mentioned. He went ambassador/ from Antiochus first to Rome/ 
and afterward to Ptolemy Philometor king of Egypt/ and him I take to be the 
same who in the history of the Maccabees is saia to be over the tribute/ and 
who, on Antiochus's return from his last expedition into Egypt, was sent with 
a detachment of twenty-two thousand men to destroy Jerusalem, and build that 
fortress or citadel on Mount Acra, which held the Jews there by the throat for 
many years after. Besides these, there are two other Apolloniu8*s mentioned 
in the history of the Maccabees; the ^rst,' who being governor of Samaria in 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, was slain in battle by Judas Maccabieus; 
and the other called the son of Gennaeus,' who being governor of some toparchy 
in Palestine under Antiochus Eupator, then signalized himself by being a great 
enemy to the Jews. 

Appollonius having embraced the parhr of Demetrius, as I have mentioned, 
his first attempt was to reduce Jonathan, who held firm to the interest of Alexan- 
der, according to the league which he had made with him. And therefore having 
drawn together a great army,* he encamped with it at Jamnia, and fi*om thence 
sent to Jonathan a proud braggadocio message, to challenge him to come to 
battle with him; whereon Jonathan, marching out of Jerusuem with ten thou- 
sand men, took Joppa, in the sight of Apollonius and his army; and after this, 
joining battle with him, vanquished him in the open field, and pui^ued his bro- 
ken forces to Azotus, and, having taken that town, set it on fire, and burnt it to 
the ground, with the temple of Dagon that was in it, consuming all those with 
it that fled thither to save themselves; so that there perished that day of the 
enemy's force, what by the sword, and what by fire, about eight thousand men. 
After this, treating other towns of the enemy in the country round after the 
same manner, he returned to Jerusalem with their spoils. Whereon Alexander,* 
hearing of this victory gained in his interest, sent to Jonathan a buckle of gold, 
such as used only to be given those to wear who were of the royal family; and 
he gave him also the city of Ecron, with the territory thereto belonging, and or» 
dered him to be put in possession of it. 

^n. 147. Jonathan 14.] — About this time flourished Hipparchus of Nicaea in 
Bithynia,*** the most celebrated astronomer of all the ancients. He gave himself 
up to this studv for thirty-four years, making, through all that time, continual 
observations of the positions and motions of the heavenly bodies, which are 
still preserved in the works of Ptolemy the astronomer. These observations he 
began in the year before Christ 162, and ended them Anno 128, soon after 
wWch year we suppose he died. The Jews called him Abrachus," and his name 
is of great renown among them, and that very deservedly: for Rabbi Samuel, 
Rabbi Adda, and Rabbi Hillel, the authors of that form of the year which they 
now use, were mostly beholden to him for the observations and calculations by 
which they made it. 

Jin. 146. Jonathan 15.] — Ptolemy Philometor, having been called to the as- 
sistance of his son-in-law, Alexander Idng of Syria," marched into Palestine 
with a great army for this purpose; and all the cities, as he passed, opening 
their gates to him, as being ordered by Alexander so to do, he left of his sol- 
diers m each of them to strengthen their garrisons. At Joppa Jonathan met 
him,'' and although many complaints were made against him about the devasta- 
tions made by him in those parts, after his late 'victory over Apollonius, yet he 
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would take no notice of any of them, but Jonathan was received veiy kindly 
by him, and marched on with him to Ptolemais. On Ptolemy's coming thither,^ 
discovery was made of snares that were laid for his life; for Atnmonius,* who 
manageJ all affairs under Alexander, fearing, that Ptolemy came with so great a 
power, rather to serve his own interest, by seizing Syria to himself, than to suc- 
cour Alexander, or else having received intelligence that this was really his in- 
tent, formed a design of having him cut off on his coming to Ptolemais, which 
Ptolemy having gotten full discovery of, marched forward to demand the traitor 
to be delivered to him; and Jonathan attended on him as far as the River Eleu- 
therus in Syria. From thence Ptolemy marched to Seleucia on the Orontes,^ 
where findmg that Alexander would not deliver ujp Ammonius to him, he con- 
cluded him to be a party to the treason; and therefore taking his daughter from 
him, he gave her to Demetrius, and mi^^e a league with him, for the restoring 
of him to his father's kingdom. Hereon the Antiochians,* who bore great ha- 
tred to Ammonius, thinking this a fit time for the executing of their resentments 
upon him, rose in a tumult against him, and having slain him as he endeavoured 
to escape in woman's clothes, declared against Alexander, and opened their 
gates to Ptolemy, and would have made him their king;^ but he declaring him- 
self contented with his own dominions,' instead of accepting this offer, recom- 
mended to them the restoration of Demetrius, the true heir (which is a certain 
proof he had no design upon Syria for himself, though this be said in the first 
book of the Maccabees:)^ upon which recommendation, Demetrius being receiv- 
ed into the city, was placed on the throne of his ancestors, and all the inhabi- 
tants of Antioch declared for him. Whereon Alexander, who was then in Ci- 
licia, coming thence with all his forces,' wasted the country round Antioch with 
fire and sword. This brought the two armies to a battle,* in which Alexander 
being vanquished, fled with only five hundred horse to Zabdiel, an Arabian 
prince, with whom he had before intrusted his children. But he being there 
slain by those he most confided in, his head was carried to Ptolemy, who was 
much pleased with the sight of it; but his joy did not last long; for, having re- 
ceived a dangerous wound in the battle,'^ he died of it within a few days after. 
And thus Alexander king of Syria, and Ptolemy Philometor kin? of Egypt, both 
ended their lives together; the former having reigned five, and me other thirty- 
five years. Demetrius succeeded in Syria, by virtue of this victory, from hence 
called himself Nicator, t. e, the Conqueror. But the succession in Egypt was 
not so easily determined. 

This same year was rendered fiunous, not only by the death of these two 
kings, but also by the destruction of two celebrated cities, Carthage and Corinth. 
The former was destroyed by Scipio Africanus, junior," after a war of three 
years, which was called the third Punic war. And the other was taken and 
burnt by L. Mummius/' the Roman consul for this year. In the burning of this 
ci^, all their brass being melted down, and running together with other metals, 
this mixture made the ots CorirUMacumi^^ i. e. the tamous Corinthian brass of 
the ancients. 

At this same year ended the famous history of Polybius, which he wrote in 
forty books,** beginning it from the beginning of the second Punic war, and 
ending it at the end of the third. But of this great and celebrated work, now 
only five books remain entire: of the rest we have only fragments and abstracts. 
He was by birth of Megalopolis in Arcadia, and the son of Lycortas, the famous 
supporter of the Achaen commonwealth in his time. This commonwealth, much 
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resembling that of the Dutch, was made out of the confederacy of several states 
and cities of Peloponnesus united together in one common league. Aratus first 
made it considerable.* Philopcemen brought it to its highest perfection,' and 
Lycortas as long as he lived, kept it up in the same state. And Polybius his 
son, who was a person very eminent for all military and political knowledge, 
would have continued to have done the same, but that he was overborne by the 
fiomans. For they becoming jealous, what this growing commonwealth might 
at length come to, resolved to suppress it, in order whereto mey forced from them a 
thousand of their best men," and made them live in Italy in manner of hostages, 
but chiefly with design that their commonwealth, being deprived of its principal 
men might sink and come to nothing through want of them. Of these thousand 
hostages, Polybius was one of the chiefest While he was thus confined he 
lived at Eome, and there made use of the leisure which that confinement af- 
forded him to write this histoiy. He had much of the favour and friendslip 
of Scipio Afiicanus, junior, to whom, by reason of his learning and wisdom, he 
was very dear; and therefore, when he went into Africa in the third Punic war, 
he carried Polybius with him, and it was chiefly owing to the assistance of his 
counsel and acfvice, that Scipio ended that war with success; and in that end of 
it, Polybius ended his histoiy, much grieving, that at the same time ended also 
the Achean commonwealth, in the destruction of Corinth, and the subjecting 
thereon to the Roman yoke the rest of the cities and states of which that com- 
monwealth did consist. He lived a long while afler, for he reached th^ eighty- 
second year of his age.' 

Jin. 145. Jonathan 16.] — Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, on the death of King 
Philometor, her brother and husband, endeavoured to secure the succession for 
her son which she had by him.^ But he being then young, others set up for 
Physcon king of Cyrene, the brother of the deceased, and sent ambassadors to 
call him to Alexandria. This necessitating Cleopatra to provide for the defence 
of herself and her son, Onias and Dositheus came to her with an army of Jews 
for her assistance. But at that time Thermus, an ambassador from Rome, being 
present at Alexandria, by his interposal matters were compromised, on the terms 
that Physcon should take Cleopatra to wife, and breed up her son under his tui- 
tion for the next succession, and reign in the interim. That the Egyptians were 
thus delivered from a civil war, and the difllerences then among them on this 
occasion all brought to a composure in this manner. Josephus tells us, was 
wholly owing to the assistance, which Onias and Dositheus then brought to the 
queen. However, the perfidy of Physcon made all this turn very httle to the 
service or content of Cleopatra. For, as soon as he had married her, and there- 
by got possession of the crown, he murdered her son in her arms on the very 
day of the nuptials, and thereby acted over again the same tragedy which Ptole- 
my Ceraunus^ had before on the marriage of his sister Arsinoe; and such inces- 
tuous conjunctions well deserve such a curse to attend them. This king was 
commonly called Physcon,' by reason cS his great belly; but the name which 
he affected to assume was Euergetes,^ i, e, the Benefactor this the Alexandrians 
turned into Kakergetes, t. e. the Malefactor, by reason oi his great wickedness; 
for he was the most wicked and most cruel," and also the most vile and despica- 
ble, of all the Ptolemies that reigned in Egypt. He began his reign with the 
murder of his nephew, in the manner I have mentioned, and continued it with 
the same cruelty and wickedness aU his reign after, putting many others to 
death, almost every day; some upon groundless suq)icions, some for small faults, 
and others for none at all, as the humour took him, and some again for no other 
reason, but that, under the pretence of forfeiture, he might take all that they 
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had; and tliose were the most forward to call him to the crown were many of 
them the first that suffered by him. 

And things went not much better in Syria. Demetrius,* -being young and 
inexperienced, committed the management of his afHiirs to Lasthenes, by whose 
agency he hired those Cretan mercenaries that brought him to the crown; who, 
being a wicked and rash man, -did soon run himself into those male administra- 
tions, that alienated from his master the affections of those who should have 
supported him. And Demetrius himself, being naturally of an unhappy and 
perverse disposition, did not mend the matter. The first false step he made, 
was toward those soldiers which Ptolemy had placed in the maritime towns of 
PhoBnicia and Syria, for the stren^ening of their garrisons, as he passed by them 
-toward Antioch, in his late expedition thither. These, if continued there, would 
have been a great strength and support to him; but upon some suggestions, grow- 
ing jealous of them, he sent orders to the other soldiers garrisoned with 3iem* 
to put them all to the sword: which being accordingly executed, this so disgusted 
the rest of the Egyptian army that were in Syria, and had there placed him on 
the throne, that they all left him, and returned again into Egypt. After this, he 
proceeded to make a severe inquisition after those who had been against him or 
his father in the late wars,^ and put them all to death, as he could get them into 
his power. And then, thinking he had no more enemies to fear, he disbanded 
the greatest part of his army,* reserving none other in his pay but his Cretans, 
and some other mercenaries; whereby, he not only deprived himself of those 
veterans who served his father, and would have been his chief support in the 
throne, but made them also his bitterest enemies, by depriving them of the only 
means which they had whereby to subsist: the mischief of which he severely 
felt in the revolt and revolutions that after happened. . 

In the interim, Jonathan finding all quiet in Judea, set himself to besiege the 
fprtress which the heathens still held in Jerusalem,* that, by expelling ihem 
thence, he might remedy those mischiefs which the Jews there suffered from 
them. And accordingly he beset the place, with an army and engines of war, 
in order to take it: of which, complaint being made to Demetrius, he came to 
Ptolemais, and there summoned Jonathan to him to ^ve him an account of this 
matter. Whereon, ordering the siege still to go on, he went to Ptolemais, taking 
with him some of the priests and chief elders of the land, and also many rich 
and valuable presents; by virtue of which,* and his wise management, he so 
mollified the kmg and ingratiated himself so far with him and his ministers, that 
he not only rejected all accusations against him, but also honoured him with 
many favours. For he confirmed him in the high-priest's office, admitted him 
into a chief place among his friends, and, on his request, agreed to add to Judea 
the three toparchies of Apherema, Lydda, and Ramatiia, which formerly be- 
longed to Samaria; and to firee the whole land under his government of aU man- 
ner of taxes, tolls, and tributes, whatsoever, for three hundred talents, to be paid 
in lieu of them, and then returned again to Antioch; where going on in the 
£ame methods of cruelty,^ folly, and rashness, he daily alienated the people 
more and more from him, till, at length, he made them all ready for a general 
defection. 

Which being observed by Diodotus, afterward called Trjrphon, who formerly 
liad served Alexander as governor of Antioch in conjunction with Hierax, he 
thought this a fit time for him to play a gaining game for his own interest,' aim- 
ing at nothing less than, by the advantage of these disorders, to put the crown 
upon his own head. And therefore going into Arabia to Zabdiel," who had the 

1 BiodoniBSieulns in Ezcerptis Valesii, p. 346. S 1 Maccab. xi. 18. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 8. 
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bnnsing up of Antiochus, the son of Alexander, laid before him the then state 
of a&lrs in S3rria, telling him, how all the people, and especially the soldiery, 
were disaffected to Demetrius, and that thereby a favourable opportunity was 
offered for recovering to Antiochus his father's kingdom. And therefore he de- 
sired that the youth might be put into his hands, that he might prosecute this 
advantage for him. For this scheme of treason was, first to claim the crown for 
Antiochus, and, when he should have gotten it, by virtue of that claim, then to 
make away that youth, and wear it himself; and so it afterward accordingly hap- 
pened. But Zabdiel, either seeing through the design, or else disliking the pro- 
ject, would not immediately yield to the proposal, which detained Tryphon there 
many days farther to press and solicit the matter, till at length, either by the 
force of his importunities, or the force of his presents, he brought over Zabdiel 
to comply with him, and obtained from him what he desired. 

In the mean while, Jonathan pressed hard on the siege of the fortress at Je- 
rusalem; but finding no success in it,* he sent an embassy to Demetrius, to de- 
sire of him the withdrawing of this garrison, which he could not expel. Deme- 
trius, being then very much embarrassed by the tumults and seditions of the 
Antiochans, whom he had provoked to the utmost aversion, both against him 
and his government, promised Jonathan that he would do this and much more 
for him, provided he would send him some forces for his assistance against the 
present mutineers: whereon Jonathan immediately despatched away to him three 
thousand men. On their arrival, Demetrius, confiding in the strength of this 
recruit, would have disarmed the Antiochians, and therefore commanded them 
all to bring in their arms: which they refusing to do, rose all in a tumult to the 
number of one hundred and twenty thousand men, and beset the palace, with 
intent to slay the tyrant. Hereon the Jews coming to his assistance, fell on 
them with fire and sword, burning a great part of the city, and slaying of the 
inhabitants about one hundred thousand persons. This brought the rest to pray 
for peace; which being granted them, the tumult ceased; and the Jews, having 
thus retaliated upon the Antiochans what they had formerly suffered from them 
in Judah and Jerusalem, especially in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, re- 
turned with vast spoils and great honour to their own country. 

But Demetrius,* still going on with his same methods of cruelty, tyranny, 
and oppression, put many to death for the late sedition, confiscated the goods of 
others, and drove great numbers into' banishment. Whereon the whde king- 
dom being every where filled with hatred and anger against him, they only 
wanted an opportunity for their revenge for the executing of it upon him to the 
utmost. And notwithstanding his promises to Jonathan, and the great obliga- 
tions which he owed to him for his late assistance, his conduct toward him was 
no better than to all the rest.' For thinking now he should have no more need 
of him, he broke the bargain he had made with him at Ptolemais, of freeing 
him and his people from all taxes, tolls, and tribute, for three hundred talents, 
to be paid him for the redemption of them; and, notwithstanding he had received 
the money,^ demanded, that all the said taxes, tolls, and tribute, should be still 
paid in the utmost rigour as formerly, and threatened him with war unless this 
were done; whereby ne alienated the Jews as much from him as he had all others. 

An, 144. Jorudhan 17.] — While things were in this state, Tryphon,* having 
at length obtained of Zabdiel to have Antiochus the son of Alexander delivered 
unto him, came with him into Syria, and there laid claim to the kingdom for 
him: whereon all the soldiers whom Demetrius had disbanded, and multitudes 
of others whom he had by his ill conduct made his enemies, flocked to the pre- 
tender^ and, having declared him king, marched under his banner against De- 

andrian, and the ComplutenBian; and, out of one of these copies the English version beinf made, hence 
therein we read aimaicue. But, in what copy soever £tM»>>xou«* is/ound, it is, by the error of transcribers, 
for 'Ex.i«a»euAi: for, it is certain, the latter only can be the true reading. This the Syrlac and Jerome's version 
Justify; and the word so written siipiifieth something, the other nothing. 
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metrius; and, having vanquished him in battle, forced him into Seleucia, took 
all his elephants, and made themselves masters of Antioch, and there placed 
Antiochus upon the throne of the kings of Syria, giving him the name of Theos, 
or the Divine. 

And Jonathan, being provoked by the ill return Demetrius had made him for 
his great services to him, accepted of the invitation which he had received from 
the new king, of coming into his interest. For as soon as Antiochus had gained 
Antioch, there was sent from him an embassy to Jonathan,* with letters written 
in his name, whereby the high-priest's office was confirmed to him, the grant 
of the three toparchies renewed, and a fourth added to them; and he was al- 
lowed to wear purple, and the golden buckle, and to have place among the chief 
of the king's fnenas; and many other privileges and advantages were moreover 
added, ^d Simon was made chief commander of all the king's forceis, from 
the Ladder of Tyre to the borders of Egypt,' on condition that these two bro- 
thers and the Jews would declare for him; which Jonathan readily consented to, 
having just reason for it from the ill conduct of Demetrius toward him. Whereon 
a commission' was sent him to raise forces for the service of Antiochus through 
all Coele-Syria and Palestine; by virtue whereof, having gotten together a great 
army,^ he marched round the countrVf even as far as Damascus, to secure all in. 
those parts to the interest of Antiochus. For the diverting of Jonathan from 
this purpose,* the forces which Demetrius had in Cele-Syria and Phoenicia drew 
together, and invaded Galilee: whereon* Jonathan marched thither to oppose 
them,^ leaving ^imon to command in Judea. On his first coming into Galilee,' 
being drawn mto an ambush, he had like to have been overborne by the enemy; 
and most of his forces falling into a panic fear, fled from him, excepting a very 
few of the valiantest of them. But these few making a resolute stand, the rest 
rallied, and, coming on again to the fight, won tiie victory. And Simon,* in 
the interim, laying siege to Bethsura, forced it to a surrender, and thereby ex- 
pelled the heaUxen, who had long kept a garrison diere, to the great annoyance 
of all the countiy round it. 

Jonathan, on his return into Judea, finding all things there in quiet, *^ sent 
ambassadors to the Romans to renew with uiem the league which they had 
made with Judas; who, being introduced to the senate, were received with 
honour, and dismissed with their full satisfaction. On their^retum from Rome, 
their orders were, to address themselves to the Lacedemonians, and the other 
allies of the Jews in those parts, for the like renewing of their leagues with 
them; which they having accordingly done, they returned to Jerusalem, bring- 
ing back with them full success in all the negotiations on which they were sent. 

The captains of Demetrius's forces," whom Jonathan had lately vanquished 
in Galilee, having, by new reinforcements, much increased their number and 
strength, came the second time against him: whereon he marched out to meet 
them as far as Amathis/ in the utmost confines of Canaan, and there encamped 
a^nst them: where, being informed by his spies, that their intent was to storm 
his camp the next night, he took care to be in fidl readiness to receive them; 
which the enemy finding on their approach, they were so discouraged at the 
disappointment, that, returning to their camp, and lighting fires in it to make it 
believed that they were still there, they marched off in the night, and were got 
80 far by the time Jonathan found they were gone, that, though he immediately 
on the discovery of it pursued after tnem, yet it was all in vain: for they had 
passed the River Eleutherus, and were thereby got out of his reach before he 
could come up thither. Ailer this he led back Us army against the Arabs, that 
were of Demetrius's party, and, having smitten them, and taken dieir spoils, 
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turned his course toward Damascus; and passing over the country thereabout, 
made strict inquiry after all that were adversaries to Uie interest of Antiochus, 
and suppressed them every where. And, while he was thus employed beyond 
Jordan, Simon his brother was not idle in Judea: for marching thence into the 
land of the Philistines, he made all there submit to him; and, having taken 
Joppa, he placed a strong garrison in it. 

After this, both brothers being returned to Jerusalem, they called the great 
council of the nation together* to consult about the repairing and new fortifying 
of Jerusalem, and other strong holds in Judea, so that they might be made tena- 
ble a^nst any enemy that should come against them. And it being then 
agreed, that the walls of Jerusalem, where they were broken down or decayed, 
should be repaired, and where too low should be built higher, and eveiy thing 
else done that was necessary thoroughly to fortify the place; all this was imme- 
diately set sd)out, and carried on wim the utmost expedition. And at the same 
time mey built a wall or moqnt between ftie fortress and the rest of the city, 
that the heathen who were in garrisons there might receive no relief of provi- 
sion, or of any thing else that way; which soon reduced them to great distress, 
and very much forwarded that necessity, whereby at last they were forced to 
surrender the place. Jonathan took on himself the oversight of all these works 
at Jerusalem; and while he was there thus employed, Simon went into the 
countiy, and did the same as to all the other fortresses and strong holds that 
were in the land; and thereby the whole country became weU fortified against 
any enemy that should come to make war against it 

Tryphon, thinking his plot for the making away of Antiochus,* and seizing- 
the crown of Syria to himself, now ripe for execution in all other particulars, 
save only that he foresaw Jonathan would never be brought to bear so great a 
villany, resolved at any rate to take him out of the way; and therefore march- 
ed vrith a great army toward Judea, in order to get him into his power, that 
so he might put him to death. On his coming to Bethsan, there Jonathan 
met him with forty thousand men. Tryphon, seeing him at the head of so great 
an army, durst not openly attempt any tiling against him; but endeavoured to 
deceive him by flattering words, and a false appearance of fiiendship, pretend- 
ing, that he came thither only to consult with him about their common interest, 
and to put Ptolemais into his hands, which he intended wholly to resign to him; 
and, having deceived him by these fair pretences, he persuaded him to send 
away all his army, except three thousand men, two thousand of which he sent 
into Galilee; and, with the other thousand, he went with Tr3rphon to Ptolemais, 
expecting, according to the oath of that traitor, to have the place delivered to 
him; but as soon as he and his company were got within the walls, the gates 
were shut upon them, and Jonathan was made a prisoner, and all his men were 
put to the sword. And immediately forces were sent out to cut off the two 
thousand also that were in Galilee; but they having notice of what had been 
done to Jonathan and his men at Ptolemais, encouraged each other to stand to 
their defence; and then, joining close together, put themselves in a posture re- 
solutely to fight for their lives; which 9ie enemy perceiving, durst not attack 
them, but permitted them quietly to march off, and they all returned safe to 
Jerusalem, where was great lamentation for what had happened to Jonathan. 
For hereon all the heathens round about,' finding the Jews thus deprived of 
their captain, were making ready to destroy them: and Tryphon, drawing 
together all his forces for the same purpose, reckoned on this opportunity^ utterly 
to cut off and extirpate the whole nation. Whereon the people bei^g in great 
fears,^ Simon went up to the temple, and there calling the people together to 
him, encouraged them to stand to their defence,* and offered himself to fight 
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for them, as his father and brothere had done before him. Whereon their hearts 
being again raised, and their drooping spirits revived, they unanimously made 
choice of Simon to be their captain in the place of Jonathan; and, under his 
conduct and direction, immediately set themselves hard at work for the finishing 
of the fortifications at Jerusalem, which Jonathan had begun. And on Tiy- 
phon's approach to invade the land, Simon* led forth a great army against him; 
whereon Tr3rphon not daring to engage him in battle, sent to him a deceitful 
message, telling him, that he had seized Jonathan only because he owed one 
hundred talents to the king; that, in case he would send the money and Jona- 
than's two sons to be host^es for their father's fidelity to the kine, he would 
set him again at liberty. Though Simon well saw all this fraud and deceit, yet 
he complied, to avoid the ill report which otherwise might have been raised 
against nim, as if he had wilfully caused his brother's death by the refusal; and 
therefore sent both the money and the young men. But the false traitor, ac- 
cording as Simon foresaw, when he had received aU that he demanded, would 
do nothing of what he had promised, but still detained Jonathan in chains: and, 
after havmg gotten together more forces, he came again to invade the land/ 
with intent utterly to destroy it. But Simon, coasting him wherever he march- 
ed, opposed and baffled him in all his designs. At tnis time the heathen sam- 
son in the fortress at Jerusalem, being much distressed b^ reason of the block- 
ade laid at it, first by Jonathan, and now continued by Simon, pressed hard for 
relief; and Tryphon, having accordingly formed a design of sending relief to 
them, ordered out all his horse one night for the executing of it But they had 
not marched far, ere there fell so great a snow, as not only made their farther 
proceeding on this enterprise impracticable, but also forced Tiyphon and all his 
army next day to decamp and begone, as being able no longer to bear abroad 
in the field the severity of the season. On his retreat from thence to his winter- 
quarters, coming to Bascama in the land of Gilead, he there put Jonathan to 
death. And afler that, thinking he had no one else to fear for the obstructing 
of him in the ultimate execution of his designs,' he caused Antiochus to be se- 
cretly put to death, giving out that he died of the stone; and then, assuming 
the crown, declared himself king of Syria in his stead. 

jfn. 143. Simon 1.] — When Simon heard of his brother's death, and that they 
had buried him at Bascama, he sent thither and fetched his bones from thence, 
and buried them in the sepulchre of his father at Modin, over which he after- 
ward erected a very famous monument, of a great height, all built of white 
marble, curiously wrought and polished; near which he placed seven pyramids 
two for his father and mother, four for his four brothers, and the seventh for 
himself, and then encompassed the whole with a stately portico supported by 
marble pillars, each of a whole piece. All which was a very excellent work; 
and being erected on an eminence, was seen far off* at sea, and was taken notice 
of as a remarkable sea-mark on that coast, whereby seafaring men who sailed 
that way directed their course. Josephus tells us,* that it was remaining entire 
in his time, and then looked on as a curious and very excellent piece of archi- 
tecture; and Eusebius also speaks of it as still in being in his time,' which was 
above two hundred years afler the time of Josephus. 

Tiyphon, having usurped the crown of Syria, would gladly have himself ac- 
knowledged king by the Romans,' as thinking this woidd add great reputation 
both to himself and his affairs; and therefore sent a splendid embassy to them, 
with the present of a golden image of victory, to the value of ten thousand pieces 
of gold, hoping to obtain, both for the sake of so valuable a gill, and the gooa 

1 3 Maccab. xiii. IS— 19. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 11. 3 1 MHCcab. siii. 30—34. 
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omen of victory which the image carried with it, to be owned by them as king 
of Syria. But the Romans, cunningly eluding his expectations, received the 
image, and ordered to be engraven on it the name of Antiochus, whom Tiyphon 
had lately murdered, as if he had been the donor of it. 

But the ambassadors of Simon were there received with much more respect. 
For as soon as Jonathan was dead, and Simon admitted to be his successor, both 
in the high-priesthood and government of the land, he sent ambassadors to no- 
tify it to Sie Romans and other allies. The Romans were very sorry at the death 
of Jonathan;* but when they heard that Simon was in his place, this was well 
pleasing to them. And therefore, when his ambassadors approached Rome, they 
sent out to meet them,* and received them with honour,^ and readily renewed 
all their former leagues made with his predecessors; which being written in ta- 
bles of brass, were carried to Jerusalem, and there read before all the people. 
And the same ambassadors, on their return from Rome,^ went also to the Lace- 
demonians, and other allies of the Jews, and in the name olf Simon renewed in 
like manner all former leagues with them, and returned with authentic instru- 
ments hereof to Jerusalem. 

Sarpedon,^ one of Demetrius's captains, coming into Phoenicia with an army, 
a battle happened between him and the forces which Tryphon had in those 
parts. This battle was fought near the walls of Ptglemais, in which Sarpedon 
being vanquished, he retreated into the inland countiy. But the Tr3rphonians, 
on their return from the pursuit, marching back to Ptolemais, on the beach of 
the sea, a sudden tide coming upon them, overwhelmed a great number of their 
men, and then going back again with as sudden an ebb, as it had come on with 
a flow, left the dead bodies on the strand, with a great quantity of fish mingled 
with them; whereon, Sarpedon's men again returning, took up the fish, and, by 
way of thanksgiving for them, and the destruction that had befallen the enemy, 
oflered sacrifices to Neptune before the very gates of Ptolemais, in the same 
place where the battle had been before fought. 

But while Demetrius's soldiers were thus fighting^ for him in the field, he lay 
idle at Laodicea, glutting himself with all the vile pleasures of luxury and lewd- 
ness, without being made wiser bv his calamities, or seeming at all to be sensi- 
ble of them. However, Tryphon having given sufficient reason for the Jews ut- 
terly to renoimce him and his party, Simon^ sent a crown of gold to Demetrius, 
and ambassadors to treat with him about terms of peace and alliance; who having 
obtained from that prince a grant of confirmation of the high-priesthood and prin- 
cipality to Simon, and a release of all taxes, tolls, and tributes, with an oblivion 
of all past acts of hostility on the condition of the Jews joining with him against 
Tiyphon, they returned to Jerusalem with letters under the royal signature, con- 
taining the same; which being accepted of and confirmed by all the people of 
the Jews, by virtue hereof Simon was made sovereign prince of the Jews, and 
the land freed firom all foreign yoke. And therefore the Jews from this time, 
instead of dating their instruments and contracts by the years of the Syrian kings, 
as they had hitherto done, thenceforth dated them by the years of Simon and 
his successors. \ 

Simon having thus obtained the independent sovereignty of the land,' made 
a progress through it to see to and provide for its security, repairing the fortifica- 
tions m those cities and places where they were decayed, and making new ones 
in those where they were wanting, and this he especially did at Bethsura and 
Joppa. The former he made a place of arms, and put a strong garrison in it; 
and the latter being the nearest maritime town to Jerusalem, though at the dis- 
tance of forty miles from it,* he made it the sea-port to that city, and all Judea, 
it being the fittest place on aU that coast for the carrying on of their trade through 
it to all the isles and countries in the Mediterranean; and it served them for this 
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puipose for many ages after, as it still doth the inhabitants of that countiy even 
to this day, and it is there still known by the same name. 

And whereas Gazara,* on the death of Jonathan had revolted, he laid siege to 
the place; and having reduced it, he cast out all the heathens out of the city, and 
planted it wholly with Jews; and having well fortified it, built a house there for 
himself, wherein he might lodge when his afiairs should call him to that place. 

jfn. 142. Simon 2.] — ^The heathen in the fortress at Jerusalem since Jona- 
than's building of the wall against them, which did cut them off from all 
communication with the rest of the city, being much distressed fat want of 
provisions and all other necessaries,* were thereby at length brought to that 
necessity as forced them to surrender the place and depart the land; whereon 
Simon took possession of it, and thereby delivered Israel from a great griev- 
ance, that garrison having been a terrible thorn in their side ever since Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes first placed it there. And, that they might no more in Mke 
manner be annoyed from that place,' Simon demolished not only the fortress, 
but also the hill itself on which it stood; for it overtopping, and thereby com* 
manding the mountain of the temple, if any othe; enemy should at any time 
after seize that place, they might irom thence cause them the same mischief. 
And therefore, Simon having called the people together, and fully laid before 
them what they had suffered from that place, and what they might again sufier, 
should it at any time after again fall into the hands of an enemy, proposed to 
them the digging down of the mountain itself to the level of the mountain of 
the temple, that so there might not be left a possibility of any more anna3ring 
the temple from that place; which they all readily consenting to, immediately 
did set about the work, and carried it on with great assiduity, all taking their 
turns in it, tiU at length, after three years' constant labour employed herein, 
they fully finished all that was intended. And, while this was doing,^ Simon 
new fortified the mountain of the temple, repairing the outer wall, and making 
it stronger than it was before, and provided habitations within it, both for him- 
self and company; and there he afterward dwelt; and most likely his house 
stood where the castle Antonia was afterward built 

Simon* finding his son John, afterward called Hyrcanus, to be a valliant 
man and very expert in all militaiy affairs, he made him general of all the 
forces of Judea, and sent him to live at Gazara, that being a border which most 
wanted his presence; and Joppa being in the neighbourhood, perchance to be 
nigh that place, for the supervising of those works that were there carrying on 
by his order, for the making of it a convenient sea-port for all Judea, might be 
another reason why he appointed him to have his residence in that place. 

*dn. 141. Simon 3.] — Demetrius was at length roused up from his sloth, by 
many messages out of the east inviting him Aithen for the Parthians,' having 
now overrun in a manner all the east, and subjugated to them all the countries 
of Asia, from the River Indus to the Euphrates, those that were of the Mace- 
donian race in those countries, not bearing this usurpation, nor that pride and 
insolence with which those new masters ruled over them, earnestly invited 
Demetrius by repeated embassies to come into those patts, promising him a 
general revolt from the Parthians, and such assistance oi forces against them as 
should enable him absolutely to suppress those usurpers, and recover again all 
the provinces of the east to his empire. With which hopes, Demetrius, being 

1 1 Mac. xiii. 4^>-48. Here, in tbe Greek orii^ioal, a> well ae our Bngliah venHon, it ii 6asa (r. 4S;) tat, 
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excited to undertake this expedition, marched over the Euphrates, leaving Tiy- 
phon in possession of the greater part of Syria behind him: for he reckoned, 
thatj afler he should have made himself master of the east, he should have such 
au augmentation of power as would best enable him to suppress that rebel on 
his return. As soon as he came eastward, the Elymaeans, the Persians, and the 
Bactrians declared for him; and, by their assistance, he overthrew the Parthians 
in many conflicts. But at last, under the show of a treaty of peace, being drawn 
into a snare, he w^as taken prisoner, and all his army cut in pieces; and hereby 
the Parthian empire became established with that greatness of power and finn- 
ness of stability, as to make it last for several ages afler to the terror of all 
within their reach, even to the rivalling of the Romans themselves in the 
strength of their arms, and the prowess and fame of their military exploits. 

The king that reigned in Parthia at this time was Mithridates,* the son of 
Priapatius, a verv valiant and wise prince. How Arsaces first founded the king- 
dom of the Parthians, and how Arsaces his son afler settled and estabUshed it 
by a treaty of peace with Antiochus the Great, hath been already related.* The 
son and successor of the second Arsaces was Priapatius,' called also Arsaces 
(that being the family name*of all the kings of this race.) He having reigned 
fifteen years, left the crown, at his death, to Phrahates his eldest son;^ after 
whose death succeeded this Mithridates his brother,' the Parthian king, into 
whose hands Demetrius fell. He was therefore, from Arsaces, the first founder 
of that kingdom, the fourth in descent, and the fifth in succession of reigning, 
and not the sixth, as Orosius saith.* He having subdued the Medes, the Ely- 
maeans, the Persians, and the Bactrians,^ extended his dominions into India, 
beyond the boundaries of Alexander's conquests; and, having vanquished De- 
metrius finally secured Babylonia and Mesopotamia also to hu empire;' so that 
thenceforth he had Euphrates on the west, as well as the Ganges on the east, 
for the limits of his empire. 

After Mithridates had thus gotten Demetrius into his power, he carried him 
round the revolted provinces,' and exposed him every where to their view, that 
they, by seeing the prince whom they confided in reduced to this ignominious 
' and low condition, might be the easier brought to submit again to meir former 
joke. But, when this show was over, he aUowed him a maintenance suitable 
to the state of a king, and sending him into Hyrcania to reside,' ^ve him Rho- 
da^una, one of his daughters, in marriage. However, he kept hun still in cap- 
tivity, though with as much freedom as was consistent with a captive state, and, 
at his death, left him in this condition to Phiahates his son," who succeeded him 
in the kingdom. It is particularly related of Mithridates, that, having conquered 
several nations,^^ he gathered from eveiy one of them whatsoever he found best 
in their constitutions, and then, out of the whole collection, made a body of 
most wholesome laws for the government of his empire. 

In a general congregation of the priests and elders," and all the people of the 
Jews assembled together at Jerusalem, it was agreed, b^ the unanimous consent 
of all present, that the supreme government of the nation, as well as the high- 
priesthood, should be conierred on Simon, and settled both upon him and his 
posterity afler him. This had before been personally settled on Simon by the 
grant of Demetrius the Syrian king, and the same was now granted also by the 
whole nation of the Jews, and the settlement made, not only on the person of 
Simon, but upon him and his descendants for ever. And a public act or instru- 
ment in writing was made hereof, wherein it being recited what good deeds Si- 
mon and his family had done for the people of the Jews, they, in acknowledge- 
ment hereof, constituted him their prince, as well as their high-priest, and 
granted both dignities to him and his posterity after him; a copy of which act 
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they ordered to be engraven on tables of brass, and hung up in the sanctuary, 
and laid up the original in the sacred archives belonging to the treasury of the 
temple. And from that time Simon took on him the state, style, and authority 
of prince, as well as high-priest of the Jews, and all public acts thenceforth 
went in his name. And aller him both these dignities descended together to 
his posterity, and continued among them thus united together for several de^ 
scents, they being at the same time sovereign pontiffs and sovereign princes of 
the Jewish nation. This act bore date on the eighteenth day of the month Elul 
(which was the sixth of their months,) in the 17^ year of the era of the Se- 
leucids, and the third of Simon's pontificate. 

At this time, the Jews tell us, Simeon Ben Shetach,* and Jehudah Ben Tab- 
bai, were the rectors and chief teachers of the divinity school at Jerusalem; 
the first of which, they say, was president, and the other vice-president of the 
Sanhedrin. Of tliese several fables are told in the Talmud, which are not worth 
troubhng the reader with. 

jfn. 140. Simon 4.] — Queen Cleopatra, on her husband's captivity in Parthia,* 
shut up herself with her children in Seleucia, on |he Orontes, and there many 
of Tiyphon*8 soldiers revdited to her. For, being naturally of a brutish and 
cruel temper, he had artfully concealed this, under the cloaJc of affability and 
good temper, as long as he was courting the favour of the people, for the carry- 
ing on of his ambitious designs. But, when he was possessed of the crown, 
and Demetrius made a prisoner in Parthia, he cast off all guard and restraint, 
which till then he had put upon his inclinations, and let himself loose to his 
own natural disposition, which being such as many about him could not bear, 
this caused many desertions from him to Cleopatra. But still her party alone 
was not strong enough to support her, and therefore, fearing lest the people of 
Seleucia would rather give ner up to Tryphon than suffer a siege for her sake, 
she sent to Antiochus Sidetes,' the brother of Demetrius, to join his interest with 
hers, offering him the crown and herself in marriage on this condition; for, 
hearing of the marriage of Demetrius with Rhodaguna in Parthia, and being 
greatly provoked thereby, she cast off all regard for him,* and resolved to seek 
a new interest for her support, by disposing of herself in marriage elsewhere; 
and, not seeing where she could do this more to her advantage than to the next 
heir of the crown, she therefore sent for him, and made him her husband. 

This Antiochus was second son to Demetrius Soter,* and, on the wars which 
that prince had with Alexander Balas, was sent to Cnidus with his brother De- 
metrius, the now captive king of Syria, to be there kept out of harm's way, as 
hath been already related. He seems to have still continued in those parts afrer 
his brother's recovering the crown. For he is said to have been at Rhodes 
when Demetrius was taken prisoner,' and therefore, no doubt, in that place it 
was that Cleopatra's message found him. For he having, on the receiving of 
it, accepted the offer, and Uiereon taken upon him the style and title of king 
of Syria,^ he wrote a letter to Simon, dated from the Isles of the Sea, and most 
likely this was from Rhodes, since he is said to have been there so lately be- 
fore as at the time of the first news of his brother's captivity. 

The substance of his letter to Simon was,' to complain of the unjust usurpa- 
tion of Tiyphon, and to let him know that he was preparing to come into Syria, 
to take vengeance of that usurper, and recover his father's kingdom; and there- 
fore, to gain him over to his interest, makes him many grants, and promiseth 
him many more, when he should be fully settled in the £rone, as may be seen 
in that letter, 1 Maccab. xv. 2 — 9. 

»dn, 139. Simon 6.] — ^And accordingly, in the beginning of the next year,' 
he landed in Syria, with an army of mercenaries, whom he had hired in Greece, 
Lesser Asia, and the Isles; and having married Cleopatra, joined her forces to 
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his own, and marched against Tryphon. Whereon most of the usurper's 
forces,* now weaiy of his tyranny, went over from him to Antiochus, wnich 
augmented his army to the number of one hundred and twenty thousand foot 
and eight thousand horse. This being a power Trj'phon could not keep the 
field against, he retreated to Dora, a city near Ptolemais in Phoenicia, where, 
being besieged by Antiochus, with all his forces, both by sea and land, and find- 
ing the place not capable of holding out against so great a power, he made his 
escape by sea to Orthosia, another maritime town m Phoenicia, from whence 
flying to Apamia, his own native city, he was there taken and put to death. 
And hereby an end being put to his usurpation, Antiochus became fully pos- 
sessed of his father's throne, and sat in it nine years. He being much given 
to hunting,' had the name Sidetes (t. e, the Hunter) given unto him, firom zi- 
dak^ a word of that signification in the Syriac language. 

Simon being instated in the sovereign command of Judea by the general 
consent of all that nation, in the manner as above related, thought it would be 
of great advantage to him, for his firmer establishment in it, to get himself ac- 
knowledged what they had made him by the Romans, and to have all their 
former leagues and alliances renewed with him, under the style and title which 
he then bore of high-priest and prince of the Jews. And therefore he sent 
another embassy to them for this purpose,' with a present of a large shield of 
gold, weighing one thousand minx, wnich, accordmg to the lowest computa- 
tion of an Attic mina, amounted to the value of fiffy thousand pounds of our 
present sterling money. Both the present and embassy were veiy acceptable 
to the senate; and therefore they not only renewed their league and alliance 
with Simon and his people, in the manner he desired, but dso ordered, that 
Lucius Cornelius Piso, one of the consuls, should write letters to Ptolemy king 
of Egypt, Attains king of Pergamus, Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, Deme- 
trius long of Syria, and Mithridates kin? of Parthia, and to all the cities and 
states of Greece, Lesser Asia, and the isles that were in alliance with them, to 
let them know that the Jews were their fiiends and allies, and that therefore 
thejr should not attempt any thing to their damage, or protect any traitors or 
fugitives of that nation against them, but should deliver up to Simon, the high- 
pnest and prince of the Jews, all such traitors and fugitives as should flee unto 
them, whenever demanded by him. 

The letters to the Syrian king were directed to Demetrius, though then a 
prisoner in Parthia, because neither Tryphon nor Antiochus Sidetes, who were 
tlien contending for the crown at the time when these letters were written, 
were either of them acknowledged as king by the Romans. And therefore, 
when these letters were brought into Syria^ they were of no benefit to Simon 
or the Jews; for Antiochus, having no regard to them, as not being written to 
him, as soon as he had driven Tryphon out of the field, took the first opportu- 
nity to quarrel with Simon. For although Simon* sent to Antiochus, while he 
was besieging Tr3rphon at Dora, two thousand chosen men for his assistance, 
with gold, and silver, and arms, and other instruments and engines of war, he 
would not receive any of them, but, rescinding all that he had formerly granted 
or promised, sent Athenobius, one of his friends, to him, to demand the resto- 
ration of Grazara, Joppa, and the fortress of Jerusalem, with several other places 
then held by Simon, which he claimed as belonging to the kingdom of Syria, 
or else five hundred talents in lieu of them, and five hundred talents more for 
the damages that were done by the Jews within the borders of his other do- 
minions. On Athenobius's coming to Jerusalem with this message,* Simon's 
answer was, that for Gazara and Joppa he was content to pay the king one hun- 
dred talents; but as to all tiie rest, he told himi it was the inheritance of their 
forefathers, which they had for a time been wrongfully deprived of, and that, 
having now again gotten possession of it, they were resolved to keep it. This 
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answer veiy much angering Athenobius, he, without replying any thin^ thereto, 
returned in great wrath to the king, and made report to him of what Simon had 
said, and also of what he had seen of the pomp and grandeur in which he 
lived. For, being now sovereign prince of the Jews, he was served in much 
plate of gold and silver, had many attendants, and in all things else appeared 
in the same manner of splendour and glory as other princes did. At all which 
the king being very much ofiended, resolved on a war against him; and there- 
fore,* having made Cendebsus, one of his nobles, captain and governor of the 
sea-coasts of Palestine, he sent him with one part of his army to fight against 
Simon, and, in the mean time, he, with the other, pursued aher Tryphou, till 
he had taken and slain him in the manner as I have mentioned 

Cendebaeus forthwith marched with his forces into the parts near Jamnia and 
Joppa;* and having there, according to the orders which he had received from 
the king, fortified Kedron, he placed a strong party of his army in it, and from 
thence began to make inroads upon the Jews, and to kill and plunder, and com- 
mit all manner of hostilities in their land. Whereon John,^ the son of Simon, 
who lived at Gazara in the neighbourhood, went fipm thence to Jerusalem to 
acquaint his father of these particulars. By which Simon perceiving that the 
intention of Antiochus was to make war upon him, ffot together an army of 
twenty thousand fo6t, with a proportionable number of norse. And because he 
himself being now broken with age, could no more bear the fatigues of war, he 
committed the command of them to Judas and John, his sons, and sent them 
forth to fight the enemy. The first night afler they took the field, they en- 
camped at Modin, the original seat of their family, and fix>m thence, the next 
day after, marched out against Cendebseus. This soon brought it to a battle be- 
tween them; in which Cendebsus being overthrown, lost two thousand of his 
men, and the rest fled, part to Kedron and part to other strong holds near the 
field of battle, and part to, Azotus. Judas, being wounded in the fight, was 
forced to stay behind. But John followed the pursuit till he came to Azotus, 
and, having there taken their fortresses and towers of defence, burnt them with 
fire. After this, the two brothers, having driven the Syrians out of those parts, 
and settled all matters there in quiet, returned in triumph to Jerusalem. 

w^n. 138. Sknon 6.] — Ptolemy Physcon had now reigned in Egypt seven years, 
during all which time we find nothing else recorded of him but his monstrous 
vices and his detestable cruelties,^ scarce any other prince having been more 
brutal in his lusts, or more barbarous and bloody in the government of his peo- 
ple. And, besides, in all his other conduct, he appeared very despicable and 
foolish, usually both doing and saying very childish and ridiculous things in 
public as well as in private: whereby he incurred, to a great degree, the con- 
tempt, as well as the hatred and detestation of his people. And that he kept 
the crown upon his head, under so general an odium and aversion of his sub- 
jects, was wholly owing to Hieraz his chief minister.^ He was by birth of 
Antioch, and the same who, in the reign of Alexander Balas, had, in joint com- 
mission with Diodotus (afterward called Tiyphon,) the government of that city 
committed to him. On the turn of affiurs that afterward happened in Syria, he 
retired into Eeypt, and there falling into the service of Rolemy Physcon, be- 
came the chief commander of his armies, and the chief manager of all his other 
affairs; and being a very valiant and wise man, he, by taking care of well pay- 
ing the soldiers, and balancing, by his good and wise ministration, and male- 
administration of his master, and remedying and preventing as many of them 
as he was able, had hitherto the success to keep all thin^ quiet in that kingdom. 

This year, as great a monster of cruelty began his reign at Pei^^mus, Attains 
Philometor,' the son of Eumenes, who succeeded Attains his uncle in that king- 
dom. He being a minor at the death of his father, the tuition of him, with the 

1 lMaeealK38,30. JoMph. Aatiq. lib. IS. e. 1^ ftlbld.40.41. Ibid.* 3 Urid. z^. 1-10. fbid 

4 JnsUn. lib. 38. c. a Diodorus Siculua, in Excerptis Valesii. p. 361. Atbensus, lib. 4. p. 184. Valerias 
MaxirauB, lib. 9. c. 1, 3. 

5 Diodorns Biealus, lUd. 6 Btrabo, lib. 13. p. 694. Juttin. lib. 3Q. c. 4. 
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crown, was lefl to Attains the uncle, who so faithfully discharged his trust, that 
he not only carefully bred up the pupil, but, on his death, which happened this 
year, left the crown to him,^ passing by the children which he had of his own* 
For he looked on the crown as left him by his brother, to be no more than a 
depositum intrusted with him for his nephew; and therefore he accordingly re- 
stored it to him in the next succession, which is a procedure veiy rarely prac- 
tised, where a crown is the thing in possession. Another instance of such a 
restoration is scarce any where else to be found in history; princes being usually 
no less solicitous to preserve their crowns to their posterity, than to themselves. 
But this turned to the ^eat plague and calamity ot the whole kingdom; for this 
Attalus Philometor, being more than half a madman, managed his government 
accordingly in a very wild, irrational, and pernicious manner. For he had 
scarce been warm in his throne,' ere he stained it all over with the blood of Ws 
nearest relations, and other the best friends of his family; putting to death most 
of those who, with the greatest fidelity, had served his father and his uncle; 
pretending against some of them, that they had by evil arts caused the death 
of Stratomce his mother, who deceased an old woman; and against others, that 
they caused, by the like evil arts, the death of Berenice, his wife, who died of 
an incurable disease which she happened to fall into. And others he put to 
death upon vain and groundless suspicions, cutting off with them their wives 
and children, and all their whole famiUes. These executions,^ he did by the 
hands of his mercenaries, whom he had hired out of the most cruel and savage 
of the barbarous nations, they only being fit instruments for such bloody and 
abominable work. After he had thus, in a wild and mad fury, cut ofi* the best 
men in his kingdom, he withdrew firom the public view,^ appearing no more 
abroad among £e people, nor was he any more seen at hpme, entertaining him- 
self either in banquets, or pubUc repasts, but putting on a sordid apparel, and 
letting his beard grow to a great length, without trimming it, behaved himself 
in the same manner as those used to do who were under arraignment for some 
greaticrime, acting hereby as if he had acknowledged himself guilty of all the 
yiUany he had done. 

And, going on after this rate into other extravagances, he neglected all the 
affiiiis of the government,^ and betook himself to his garden, there digging the 
mund himse&, and sowing it with all manner of poisonous and unwholesome 
herbs, as weU as with those that were wholesome, he infected the wholesome 
"with the juices of the poisonous, and then sent them as especial presents to his 
friends. And thus he wore out in wild and cruel extrava^nces the remainder 
of his reign; the best recommendation of which was, that it was very short; for 
it ended Mler five years' time in his death, which then happened in the manner 
as will be hereafter related in its proper place. . 

jfn. 137. Simon 7.] — Antiochus Sidetes, after having vanquished Tryphon, 
and wholly broken and brought under all that were of his party, did next betake 
himself to recover to the Syrian empire,* aU such cities and places as had taken 
the advantage of the late distractions that jfbllowed upon his father's death to re- 
volt from it. And, having gained full success herein, he settled all things within 
the kingdom of Syria again, upon the same bottom on which they were before 
these distractions begun. 

An. 136. Simon 8.J — But in Egypt all things went worse and worse. For, 
whether it were that Hierax was dead,^ or else, that the madness of the prince 
overbore all the wisdom and prudence of the chief minister, we hear nothing 
of him from this time, but his barbarous cruelties, and monstrous mismanage- 
ments, in all his conduct. Most of those who were the most forward to call him 

1 Flatarchus in Nbro ir»fi ^iXM^ix^tocc et in Apotheg. 

8 Jastin. ibid. Diodor. Sic. in Ezoeiptis Valeaii, p. 370. 3 Diodor. Sic. in Excerpiis Valesii. p. 370. 

4 Justin, lib. 36. c. 4. 

5 Ibid. Plutarchu0 in Dnnetrio. where the English translator, taking him very unskilAilIy to mend the 
Greek original, bath put Ptolemy Philometor instead of Attains Philometor. 

6 Justin, lib. 36. c 1. 

7 Athencus tells ua, that Pbyscon did pat Hierax to death, lib. 6. p. 8Si, but the time of his death is not said. 
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to the crown on his brother's decease,' and after that to support him In j!, I;e 
causelessly put to death. Most of those who had the favour of PhIlomc(or h\9 
brother, or had been employed in his service, he either slew or drove into ban- 
ishment; and, by his foreign mercenaries, whom he let loose to commit all man- 
ner of murders and rapines as they pleased, he oppressed and terrified the Alex- 
andrians to so great a degree, that most of them fled into other countries tn 
avoid his cruelty, and left their city in a manner desolate. That therefore ho 
might not reign over empty houses without inhabitants, he, by his proclama- 
tions dispersed over the neighbouring countries, invite'd all strangen to come 
thither to repeople the place. Whereon great multitudes flocking thither, he 
gave them the habitations of those that were fled; and, admitting them to all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities ci the former citizens, he, by this means, 
again replenished the city. 

There being, among uiose that fled out of Egypt' on this occasion, many 
grammarians, philosophers, geometricians, physicians, musicians, and other 
masters and professors of ingenious arts and sciences; this banishment of theirs 
became the means of reviving learning again in Greece, Lesser Asia, and the 
isles, and in all other places where they went. The wars which followed after 
the death of Alexander, among those that succeeded him, had in a manner ex- 
tinguished learning in all those parts; and it would have gone nigh to have been 
utterly lost amidst the calamities of those times, but that it found a support un- 
der the patronage of the Rolemies at Alexandria. For the first Ptolemy having 
there erected a museum or college, for the maintenance and encouragement of 
learned men, and also a great library for their use) of both which I have already 
spoken,) this drew most of the learned men of Greece thither. And, the second 
and third Rolemy having followed herein the same steps of their predecessor. 
Alexandria became the place where the liberal arts dnd sciences, and all other 
parts of learning, were preserved, and flourished in those ages, when they were 
almost dropped every where else; and most of its inhabitants were bred up in 
the knowledge of some or other of them. And hereby it came to ^ass,« that, 
when they were driven into foreign parts, by the cruelty and oppression of the 
wicked tyrant I have mentioned, bemg quaufied to gain themselves a mainte- 
nance by teaching, each in the places where they came, the particular profes- 
sions they were skilled in, they accordingly betook themselves hereto, and 
erected schools for this purpose, m all the countries above mentioned, through 
which they were dispersed; and they being, by reason of their poverty, content 
to teach for a small hire, this drew great numbers of scholars to them, and by 
this means, all the several branches of learning became again revived in those 
eastern parts, in the same manner as they were in these latter ages in the wes- 
tern, after the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. For, till then, most of 
the leamingof the west was in school-divinity, and the canon law: and, although 
the former of these was built more upon Aristotle than the holy scriptures, yet 
they had nothing of Aristotle in those days, but in a translation at the third hand. 
The Saracens had translated the works of that philosopher into Arabic, and 
from thence those Christians of the Latin church, who learned philosophy from 
the Saracens in Spain, translated them into Latin. And this was the only text 
of that author, on which, during the reign of the schoolmen, all their comments 
on him were made. And yet upon no better a foundation ^re some of those 
decisions in divinity built, which the Romanists hold as infallible, than what 
they have thus borrowed from a heathen philosopher, handed to them in a trans- 
lation made by the disciples of Mahomet. But when Constantinople was taken 
by Mahomet, the king of the Turks, in the year of our Lord 1453, and the 
learned men who dwelt there, and in other parts of Greece, fearing the cruelty 
and the barbarity of the Turks, fled into Itsdy, they brought thither with them 
their books and their leaminr, and there, first under the patronage of the princes 
of that country (especially of Lorenzo de Medicis, the first founder of the great- 

1 Jofltin. Ub. 9S. e. 8. Athencas, lib. 4. p. 181. S Athenvas, lib. 4. ^ 184. 
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ncss of his family,) propagated both. And this gave the rise to all that learning, 
in these western parts, which hath ever since grown and flourished in them. 

At the same time that foreigners were flocking to Alexandria for the repeo- 
pling of that city, there came thither Publius Scipio Africanus, junior, Spurius 
Mmnmius, and L. Metellus, in an embassy from the Romans.* It was the usage 
of that people, oflten to send out embassies to inspect the a^rs of their allies, 
and to make up and compose what differences they should find among them; 
and for this purpose, this famous embassy, consisting of three of the most emi- 
nent men of Rome, was at this time sent from thence. Their commission was 
to pass through Egypt, Syria, Asia, and Greece, to see and observe how the 
afiairs of each kingdom and state in those countries stood, and to take an ac- 
count how the leagues they had made with the Romans were kept and observ- 
ed; and to set all Aings at rights, that they should find any where amiss among 
them. And this trust they every where discharged so honourably and justly, 
and so much to the benefit and advantage of those they were sent to, in regu- 
latiiig their disorders, and adjusting all' differences which they found among^ 
them, that they were no sooner returned to Rome, but ambassadors followed 
them from all places where they had been,* to thank the senate for sending 
such honourable- persons to them, and for the great benefits they had received 
from them. The first place which they came to in the discharge of their com- 
mission being^ Alexandria in Egypt, they were there received by the king in 
great state. But they made their entrance thither with so little, that Scipio,' 
who was then the greatest man in Rome, had no more than one friend, Panae- 
ttus the philosopher, and five servants in his retinue. And, although they were, 
during their stay there, entertained with all the varieties of the most sumptuous 
fare, yet they would touch nothing more oi it than what was useful,* in the 
most temperate manner, for the necessary support of nature, despisin? all the 
rest, as that which corrupted the mind as well as the body, and bred vicious 
humours in both. Such was the moderation and temperance of the Romans at 
this time, and hereby it was that they at length advanced their state to so great 
a height: and in this height would they have still continued, could they still 
have retained the same virtues. But, when their prosperity, and the great 
wealth obtained thereby, became the occasion that they degenerated into luxury 
and corruption of manners, they drew decay and ruin as fast upon them as they 
had before victory and prosperity, till at length they were undone hf it. So 
that the poet said justiy of them. 



-Sevior annu 



Luxnria incabuit, victumque ulciscitor orbem." 

Jav. Sat. 6. ver. S9. 
LuxuiT came on more cruel than oar arms, 
And ^d revenge the Tanqniehed world with its chaims. 

When the ambassadors had taken a full view of Alexandria, and the state of 
afiairs in that city, they sailed up the Nile to see Memphis and other parts of 
Egypt;* whereby having thoroughly informed themselves of the great number 
of cities,' and the vast multitude of inhabitants that were in that country, and 
also of the strength of its situation, the fertility of its soil, and the many other 
excellencies and advantages of it, they observed it to be a country that wanted^ 
nofthing for its being made a veiy potent and formidable kingdom, but a prince 
of capacity and application sufficient to form it thereto. And therefore, no doubt, 
it was to their great satisfaction that they found the present king thoroughly 
destitute of every qualification that was necessary for such an undertaking. 
For nothing coula appear more despicable,^ than he did to them in every inter- 

1 Juatin. lib. 38. c 8. Cicero, in Somnio Scipionls, c. 3. Atheneus, lib. 8. p^ 273. et lib. 13. p. 549. Vale^ 
Tiiw Mazimiis. lib. 4. c. 3. 1. 13. Diodor. Sic. Lecat. 32. 

2 Diodor. Sic Legat. 32. 3 Athenieua, lib. 6. p. 273. 4 Died. Sic Legal. 32. 5 Ibid. 

6 EfTpt.iD the time of Ptolemy PbiladelphaB.had in it thirty-three thouBand three hundred and thirty-nine 
dliea. Tbeocrit. Idyl. 17. 

7 Jaitiii.Ub.38.ca 
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Tiew they had with him. Of his cruelty, barbarity, luxury, and other vile and 
vicious dispositions which he was addicted to, I have in part already spoken, 
and there will be occasions hereafler to give more instances of them. And the 
deformities of his body were no less than those of his soul. For he was of a 
most deformed countenance,^ of a short stature, and such a monstrous and pro- 
minent belly therewith, as no man was able to encompass with both his arms; 
so that, by reason of this load of flesh, acquired, by his luxury, he was so un- 
wieldly, that he never stepped abroad without a staff to lean on. And over 
this vile carcass he wore a garment so thin and transparent,* that there were 
seen through it, not only all the deformities of his body, but also those parts 
which it is one of the main ends of garments modestly to cover and conceal. 
From this deformed monster the ambassadors passed over to Cyprus, and from 
thence proceeded to execute their commission in all the other countries to 
which they were sent. 

An, 135. John Hyrcanus 1.] — In the month of Shebat ^which was in the lat- 
ter end of the Jewish year, and in the 'beginning of the Julian,') Simon, making 
a progress through the cities of Judah, to take care for the well ordering of afi 
things in them, came to Jericho, having then two of his sons, Judas and Mat- 
tathias, there in company witli him, Ptolemy, the son of Abubus, who had mar- 
ried one of his daugnters, being governor of the place under him, invited him 
to the castle which he had built in the neighbourhood, to partake of an enter- 
tainment he had there provided for him. Simon and his sons, suspecting no 
evil from so near a relation, accepted of the invitation, and went thither. But 
the perfidious wretch, having laid a design for the usurping of the government 
of Judea to himself, and concerted the matter with Antiochus Sidetes, king of 
Syria, for the accomplishing of it, wickedly plotted the destruction of Simon 
and his sons: and therefore, having hid men in the castle, where the entertain- 
ment was made, when his guests had well drunk he brought forth these murder- 
ers upon them, and assassinated them all three while they were sitting at his . 
banquet, and all those that attended . upon them; and, thinking immediately 
hereupon to make himself master of the whole land, sent a party to Gazara, 
where John resided, to slay him also; and wrote letters to the commanders of 
the army that had their station in those parts, to come over to him, prqfiering 
them ffold and silver, and other rewards, to draw them into his designs. But 
John, having received notice of what had been done at Jericho, before this 
party could reach Gazara, he was there provided for them; and therefore fell 
on them, and cut them all off, as soon as they approached the place; and then, 
hastenine to Jerusalem, secured that city, and the mountain of the temple, 
against those whom the traitor had sent to seize both. And, being UiereUpon 
declared high-priest and prince of the Jews, in the place of his father Simon, 
he took care every where to provide for the security of the country, and the 
peace of all those that dwelt in it. Whereon Ptolemy, being defeated of all 
those plots which he had laid for the compassing of his designs, had nothing 
now left to do, but to send to Antiochus to come with an army for the accom- 

Elishing of them by open force; without which being no longer able to support 
imself against John in Judea he fled to Zeno, surnamed Cotyla, who was then 
tyrant of Philadelphia, and there waited till Antiochus should arrive. What 
became of him afterward is uncertain. For, although Antiochus came at his 
call into Judea, and a bitter war thereon ensued, yet, afler his flight to Zeno, 
no more mention is made of him. Although the treason might be acceptable 
enough to that king, because of the fair prospect that was given him, by the 
advantage of it, again to recover Judea to his crown, yet he could not but abhor 
such an execrable traitor, and perchance dealt with him according to what his 
wickedness deserved. But here ending the history of the Maccabees, as con- 
tained in the apociyphal books of scripture known by that name, I shall here 
also end this fourth book of my present work. 

1 Athenciu, lib. IS. p. 549. S Justui. lib. 38. c 8. 3 1 Maocabb xvi. U-S3. Joseph. lib. 13. c 14. 
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BOOK V. 

An. 135. John Hyrcanus L] — Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria,* having 
received from Ptolemy, the son of Abubus, the account which he had sent him 
of the death of Simon and his sons, made haste to take the advantage of it, for 
the reducing of Judea again under the Syrian empire; and therefore forthwith 
marched thitherward with a great army, and having overrun the country, and 
driven Hyrcanus out of the field, shut him up and all his forces with him in 
Jerusalem, and there besieged him with his whole army, divided into seven 
camps, whereby he enclosed him all round; and, to do this the more effectually, 
he caused two large and deep ditches to be drawh round the city, one of cir- 
cumvallation, and the other of contravalladon: so that, by reason hereof, none 
could come out from the besieged to make their escape, or any get into them ta 
bring them relief. And therefore, when Hyrcanus, to rid himself of unprofit- 
able mouths, which consumed the stores of the besie^d, without helping them 
in the defence of the place, put all such as were usetess for the wars out of the 
city; they could not pass the ditch that enclosed them, but were pent up be- 
tween that and the walls of the city, and were there forced to abide; till at 
length Hyrcanus found it necessary, for the saving of them from perishing by 
famine, to receive them in again. This siege continued till about the time of 
the beginning of autumn; the besiegers all this while daily making their assaults, 
and the besieged as valiantly defending themselves against them, always re- 
pulsing the enemy, and often making sdlies upon them, and, in Uiese sallies, 
sometmies burning their engines, and destroying their works; and thus it went 
on till the time of the Jews' feast of tabernacles, which was always held in the 
middle of the first autumnal moon. On the approach of that holy time, Hyr- 
canus sent to Antiochus to pray a truce during the festival; which he not only 
readily granted, but also sent beasts, and other things necessary for the sacrifices 
then to be ofiered; which giving Hyrcanus an instance of the equity and be- 
nignity, as well as of the piety of that prince, this encouraged him to send to 
him again for terms of peace; which message being com|Sied with, a treaty 
thereon commenced, in which Hyrcanus having yielded, that the besieged should 
deliver up their arms, that Jerusalem should be dismantled, and that tribute 
should be paid the king for Joppa, and the other towns held by the Jews out of 
Judea, peace was made upon these terms. It was demanded also by Antiochus, 
that the fortress at Jerusalem should be rebuilt, and a garrison again received 
into it; but this Hyrcanus would not consent to, remembering the damage and 
mischief which the Jews had received from the former garrison in that place; 
but rather chose to pay the king five hundred talents to buy it off. Whereon 
such of those terms as were capable of an immediate execution being accord- 
ingly executed, and hostages given for the performance of the rest (one of 
which was a brother of Hyrcanus,) the siege was raised, and peace again re- 
stored to the whole land. This was done in the ninth month after the death 
of Simon. 

When Hyrcanus sent to Antiochus for peace,' he was brought almost to the 
last extremity, through want of provisions, all the stores of the city being in a 
manner spent and exhausted; which being well known in the camp of the be- 
siegers, those that were about Antiochus pressed him hard to make use of this 
opportunity for the destroying and utterly extirpating the whole nation of the 
Jews. They urged against them, that they had been driven out of £g3rpt as 
an impious peo{3e, hated by God and man; that they treated all mankmd be- 
sides themselves as enemies, refusing communication with all excepting those 
of their own sect, neither eating nor drinking, nor freely conversing with any 

1 1 Maecab. zrl. 18. Jo0ei>h. Antiq. lib. 13. c 16. 
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other, nor worshipping any of the same gods with them, but using laws, cus- 
toms, and a religion quite different from all other nations; and that therefore 
they deserved that all other nations should treat them with the same aversion 
and hatred, and cut them all off and destroy them, as declared enemies to all 
mankind. And Diodorus Siculus, as well as Josephus,^ tell us, that it was 
wholly owing to the generosity and clemency of Antiochus, that the whole na- 
tion of the Jews were not at this time totally cut off, and utterly destroyed, but ^ 
had peace granted unto them upon the terms above mentioned. 

Of the nve hundred talents which, by the terms of this peace, were to be 
paid to Antiochus, three hundred were laid down in present;^ for the payment 
</ the other two hundred, time was allowed. Josephus tells us,' that Hyrcanus, 
to find money for this and other occasions of the government, broke up the se- 
pulchre of David, and took from thence three thousand talents; and the like 
lie afterward tells us of Herod,^ as if he also had robbed the same sepulchre, 
and taken great treasures from it: but both these stories are very improbable. 
David had been now dead near nine hundred years; and what is tdd of this 
matter, supposeth this treasure to have been buried up with him all this time; 
it supposeth, that as often as the city of Jerusalem, the palace, and the temple 
Ittd, during the reigns of the kings of Judah, been plundered c^all their wealth 
and treasure by prevatLine enemies ^as they had often been;^) this dead stock 
still remained safe from tul rifle or violation; it supposeth, that, as often as those 
kings were forced to take all the treasure that could be found in the house of 
the Lord,* as well as in their own, to relieve the exigencies of the state, they 
never meddled with this treasure in David's grave, there uselessly buried with 
the dead; it supposeth, that, when one of the worst of their kings plundered 
the temple of its sacred vessels,* and cut them in pieces, to melt them down 
into money for his common occasions; and when one of the best of them was 
forced to cut off the gold with w^hich the gates and pillars of the temple were 
overlaid,^ to buy off a destroying enemy, Siis useless treasure still continued 
unmeddled with in both these cases: nay, farther, it supposeth, that, when Ne- 
buchadnezzai^ destroyed both the city and the temple of Jerusalem, and both 
thereon lay in rubbish a great many years, this treasure in David's sepulchre 
daring all this time did under this rubbish lie secure and untouched: and also, 
that when Antiochus Epiphanes destroyed this city," and robbed the temple of 
all he could find in it, still David's sepulchre, and the treasure buried in it 
(though while it was thus buried wholly useless and unprofitable for the service 
either of God or man,) still escaped all manner of violation as in all former 
times, and was never touched nor meddled with till Hyrcanus laid his hands 
upon it; all which suppositions seem utterly improbable, and beyond all belief. , 
What the manner of the sepulchres of David and the Idnes of his lineage was, 
I have already described.**^ They were vaults cut out of a marble rock, one 
within another, where there was earth to buiy up or cover any hidden treasure, 
but whatsoever was there laid, must have lain open to the view of every one 
that entered into them. If there were any foundation of truth in this matter 
I can only resolve it into this, that several rich men who feared Herod's rapa- 
city hid their treasures in those vaults, thinking that they would be there best 
secured from it; and that this crafty ^rant, having gotten notice of it, seized 
what was there deposited, as if it had been King I^vid's treasure, and then 
trumped up this story of Hyrcanus to screen himself from censure, by the 
example of so good and great a man; but it is most likely, that both parts of 
the story are a mere fiction, picked up by Josephus without any ground of truth, 
as are also some other particulars in nis history. 

In this first year of Hyrcanus," Matthias AphHas, a priest of the course of 

I Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c IG. 3 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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Joarib, married a daughter of Jonathan, the late prince of the Jews, of whom 
was bom Matthias Curtis; of thic Matthias was bom Josephus, who was the 
&ther of another Matthias, of whom was bom Josephus the historian, in the 
first year of Caligula, the Roman emperor, which was the 37th of the vulgar 
era irom Chrisf s incamation. 

An* 134. John Hyrcaams 2.] — Scipio Africanus, junior, going to the war of 
Numantium in Spain, Antiochus Sidetes^ sent thither to hun veiy valuable and 
magnificent presents; which he received publickly while he was sitting on his 
tribunal, in tne sight of the whole army, and ordered them to be delivered into . 
the hands of the quest(»:,* for the public charges of the war, it being the tem- 
per of the Romans at this time to do and receive all they could for the interest 
oi the commonwealth, without taking or reserving any thing to themselves, but 
the honour of faithfully serving it to the utmost of their power, and as long as 
this temper lasted, they prospered in all their undertaldngB; but aflerward 
when this public spirit became turned all into self-interest, and none served the 
public, but to serve themselves by plundering it, every thing then went back- 
ward with them as ^t as it had gone forward with them before, till they were 
soon after swallowed up, first in tyranny, and aflerward in ruin. 

Jin, 133. John Hyrcanus 3.] — ^Attalus, kin^ of Pergamus, going on in his wild 
freaks,^ took a fancy of employing himself in the £rade of a founder, and pro- 
jecting to make a brazen monument for his mother, while he laboured in melt- 
ing and working the brass in a hot summer's day, he contracted a fever, of 
which he died on the seventh day after: whereby his people had the happiness 
of being delivered from a horrid tyrant At his death he left a wili, whereby 
he made the Romans heirs of all his goods;^ by virtue whereof they seized his 
kingdom, reckoning that among his goods, and reduced it into the form of a 
province, which was called the Proper Asia;^ but Aristonicus the next heir did 
not tamely submit hereto. He was the son of Eumenes, and the brother of 
Attains, though by another mother, by virtue whereof,' claiming the crown as 
his inheritance, he got together an army, and took possession of it; and it cost 
the Romans the death of one of their consuls,^ the loss of an army with him, 
and a four years' war, before they could reduce him and his party, and tho- 
roughly settle themselves in the possession of the country. Ajid here ended 
the rei^Qienian kingdom, which included the greatest part of Lesser Asia, 
after it had continued through the succession of six kings. 

An.. 132. John Hyrcarms 4.] — In the thirty-eighth year of Ptolemy Euergetes 
the Second,^ alias rhyscon, Jesus, the son of Sirach, a Jew of Jerusalem, com- 
ing into £gypt, and setding there, translated out of Hebrew into Greek, for the 
use of the Hellenistical Jews, the book of Jesus his grandfather, which is the same 
we now have among the apociyphal scriptures in our English Bible, by the 
name of Ecclesiasticus. The ancients calf it n»ysp<Tov, that is, the treasure of all 
virtue, as supposing it to contain maxims leading to every virtue. It was origi- 
nally written m Hebrew, by Jesus the author of it, about the time that Onias, 
tlie second of that name, was high-priest at Jerusalem, and translated into 
Greek by Jesus, the son of Sirach, grandson to the author. The Hebrew origi- 

1 Epit. Livii, lib. 57. 

9 Tlut u, of tlie treasuiy of the army; for every Roman eeneral that went to any war. had always micb 
a treamrer aeot with him to manage the public chaiges of the war. 3 Jiutla. lib..afi. c 4. 

4 Platarch. in Tiberio Graccho. Justin, ibid. Epit. Livii, lib. 58. L. Florufl, lib. S. c. 80, Videas etiam 
Epiatolam Mithridates Regis Ponti ad Aniacem Regem Parthie inter Fragmenta Balustii, lib. 4. in qua epis* 
tola vncat hoc testamenium simulatum et impium testamentum. 

5 The word Asia when put alone, unless othen^'ise determined by the context, signifleth ono of the four 
4|uartcrt of the world. That part of it which lies between Mount Taurus on the east, and the Hellespont 
on the west, is called the Leaser Asia, and that part of the Lesser Asia which fell to the Romans by Attalus'e 
will, was the Proper Asia. 

6 Justin, lib. 38. c. 4. L. Floms, lib. 8. c. 20. Plutarch^ in Q, Flaminio. Strabo, lib. 14. Apnian. in 
Mithridaticis et de Bellis CiTilibus. Ub. 1. Epit. Livii, lib. 59. Eutrop. lib. 4. 

7 Lucinus Crassus was vanquished and slain in this war, and most of his army cut off with him. Floras 
et Livios, ibid. 

8 Bee the second prologue to the book of Ecclesiasticus: where it is to be observed, that the thirty-eighth 
year of Ptolemy Euerffetea II. there mentioned, Is to be reckoned £rom the eleventh year of Philometor, 
-when he was admitted tu reign In co-partnership with him. 
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nal is now lost. It was extant in the time of Jerome; for he teUs us,' that he 
had seen it under the title of The Parables, but the common name of it in Greek 
was. The Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Sirach. At present, the title in our 
printed Greek copies is, The Wisdom of Sirach, which is an abbreviation made 
with great absurdity. For it ascribes the book to Sirach, who was neither the 
author nor the translator of it; and therefore could neither way have any relation 
to it. There is, indeed, a controversy whether Sirach was the father of Jesus 
the author of the book, or of Jesus the translator of it. Or rather, to reduce it 
. to other terms, whether he, that is called Jesus the son of Sirach, were Jesus, 
that was the author of the book, or else Jesus his grandson, that was the trans- 
lator of it. The matter not being of any great moment, I am content to be con* 
eluded by the first prologue premised to me book in our English Bible, in which 
it is plainly asserted, that Jesus, the author of the book, was the grandfather, 
Siracn the son, and Jesus, the translator, the grandson, and not the grandfather, 
that was called Jesus the son of Sirach. And it seems most likely, that the 
ccmclusion of the book, chap. 1. ver. ^ — 9Q, are the words of the translator, 
and so also the prayer in the last chapter. For what is there said by the writer 
of it, of the danger he was brought into of his life before tiie king on an un- 
just accusation,' seems plainly to point to the reign of Ptolemy Phjscon, whoee 
cruel^ inclined him to bring any one, and on the slightest occasion, into dan- 
ger of his life, that came under nis power; which comd not be the case of the 
grandfather, who lived at Jerusalem three ages before, when there was no such 
tyranny in that place. I have above made mention of the first preface fixed 
before this book, in the English version; this implies; that there was a second. 
This second preface was written by Jesus the grandson of the author, who trans- 
lated the booK into the Greek language. Who was the composer of the first is 
not known. It is taken out of the book entitled Synopsis Sacrs Scripture, which 
is ascribed to Athanasius: and, if it be not his (as it is by many held that it is 
not,) yet it is most certainly a book of ancient composure, and as far as it is, so 
it carries authority with it, though the author be not certainly known. The 
Latin version of this book of Ecclesiasticus hath more in it than the Greek, se- 
veral particulars being inserted into it which are not in the other. These seem 
to have been interpolated by the first author of that version; but now the He- 
brew being lost, the Greek, which hath been made from it l^ the* grandson of 
the author, must stand for the original, and from that the English translation 
hath been made. The Jews have now a book among them, which they call 
the book of Ben Sira, t. e. the book of the son of Sira; and this book contain- 
ing a collection of moral sayings, hence some would have it,' that this Ben 
Sira, or son of Sira, was the same with Ben Sirach, or the son of Sirach, and 
his book the same with Ecclesiasticus;* but whosoever shall compare the books, 
will find, that there is no foundation for this opinion, except only in the simili- 
tude of the names of the authors of them. 

•^n. 131. John Hyrcanus 5.] — ^Demetrius Nicator having been several years 
detained as a prisoner in Hyrcania by the Parthians, Antim^hus Sidetes his bro- 
ther,* under pretence of efiecting his deliverance, marched with a powerful' 
army into the east, against Phrahates the Parthian king. This arm^ consisted 
of above eighty thousand men, well appointed for the war. But the mstniments 
of luxury uat accompanied them,' as suUers, cooks, pastiy-men, confectioners, 
scullions, stage-players, musicians, whores, &c. were near four times their num- 
ber, for they are said to have amounted to three hundred thousand persons;' 
neither was the practice of luxury less among them than the number of its 
instruments,^ and this at length caused the ruin of the whole army, and of the 

1 In Prsfatione ad Librot Solomonifl, et in Eiiist. 115. 8 Chap. li. ▼«. 6. 

3 Haetius Demonttrat. Evang. prop. 4. c. de Eoelesiaitico. 

4 Tbii book hath bad Mveral editiona in print. See BuxtorTs BiUiotbeca Rabbinica, p. 334. 

5 Justin. Ub. 38. e. 10. 6 Ibid. Ororius, lib. 5. c 10. Valerius Maxlmos, lib.O. cl. 7 Juatin.iUd. 
8 Valerius Maximua et Joftin. ibid. Athensus, lib. 5. p. 310. lib. 10. p. 430. et lib. U. p. 540. 
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king with it However, at first Antiochus had full success; for he overthrew 
Phrahates in three battles/ and recovered Babylonia and Media; and thereon 
all the rest of^ those eastern countries, which had formerly been provinces of 
the Syrian empire, revolted to him, excepting Parthia onl^; where Phrahatei^ 
was reduced within the narrow limits of the first Parthian kingdom. Hyrcanus, 
prince of the Jews, accompanied Antiochus in this expedition;* and, having had 
his part in all tlie victories that were obtained, returned with the glory of them 
at the end of the year. 

Jtn. 130. John Hyrcanus 6.] — But the rest of the army wintered in the east, 
and, by reason of the great numbers of them, and their attendants, as amount- 
ing to near four hundred thousand persons, being forced to disperse all over the 
country,' and quarter at such a distance ^m each other, as not to be able 
readily to gather together, and embody for their mutual defence on any occa- 
sion that should require it; the inhabitants, whom they grievously oppressed in 
all places where they lay, taking the advantage hereof to be revenged on them 
for it, conspired with the Parthians all to fall upon them in one and the same 
day, in their several quarters, and there cut all their throats, before they should 
be able to come together to help each other, and this they accordingly executed. 
Hereon Antiochus,^ with the forces about him, hastening to help the quarters 
that lay next to him, was overpowered and slain, and the rest of the army at 
the same time were in all those places where they lay in quarters, in the same 
manner fallen upon, and all cut in pieces, or made captives, so that there scarce 
returned a man into Syria, of all this vast number, to carry thither the doleful 
news of this terrible overthrow. In the interim, Demetrius was returned into 
Syria, and, on his brother's death, there again recovered the kingdom. For 
Phrahates, after being thrice vanquished by Antiochus,* had released him fix>m 
his captivity, and sent him back into Syria, hoping that, by raising troubles 
there for the recovery of his crown, he might force Antiochus to return for the- 
suppressing of them. But, on the obtaining of this victory, he sent a party of 
horse after him, to bring him back again; but Demetrius t>eing aware hereof, 
made such haste, that he was gotten over the Euphrates into Syria, before the^ 
forces could reach ihe borders of that country. And by this means he again 
recovered his kingdom, and made great rejoicing thereon at the same time,^ 
when all the rest of Syria was in great sorrow and lamentation for the loss sus- 
tained in the east, there being scarce a family in the whole country which had 
not a part in it 

After Phrahates had gained this victory, he caused the body of Antiochus to 
be taken up from among the dead,^ and, having put it into a silver coffin, sent 
it honourably into Syria, to be there buried among his ancestors; and finding a 
daughter of his among the captives, he was smitten with her beauty,' and took 
her to wife. 

Being flushed with success, he thought of carrying the war into Sjrria,^ for 
the revenging of this last invasion upon him; but, while he was preparing for 
it, he found himself entangled with a war at home from the Scythians. He had 
called them into Parthia, to assist him against Antiochus, but the work being 
done before they arrived, he denied them Sieir hire; whereon they turned their 
arms against him whom they came to assist; and, to be revenged on him for 
the wrong hereby done them, made war upon him, and hereby Phrahates was 
forced to keep at home for the defending of his own countiy. 

After the death of Antiochus, Hyrcanus took the advantage of the distur- 
bances and divisions that thenceforth ensued through the whole Syrian empire, 

1 Jaftin. lib. 38. c 10. Jdneph. Antia. Kb. 13. c. 10. Oroeius, Ub. 5. c. 10. S Jofephna, ibid. 

3 JiMtlB. lib. 38. c. 10. Diodor. Sie. m Excerptis Valeaii, p. 374. 

4 Juttin. iUd. ei lib. 39. e. 1. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c 16. Orosins, lib. 5. c. 10. Appian. in Byritda, 
Atbensns, lib. 10. p. 439. Julias Obwquens de Prodifiii. lianas de Animalibtts, lib. 10. e. 34. 

5 Jostin. lib. 38. c. 10. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c 16. 

6 Jostin. lib. 39. c 1. 7 Ibfd. 8 n»id. 43. c. 1. 
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not onl^ to enlarge his territories by seizing Medeba,^ Samega, and several other 
places in Syria, Phceniciai and Arabia, and adding them to his dominions, but 
also, from this time, to make himself absolute and wholly indep^ident. For, 
after this,* neither he nor any of his descendants owned any farther depen- 
dence on the kings of Syria, but thenceforth wholly freed themselves from all 
manner of homage, servitude, or subjection, to them. 

In the interim, Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt, went still on in the same 
steps of luxury, cruelty and tyrannjr, continuing to increase the number of his 
most flagitious iniquities, by ihe guilt of new wickednesses from time to time 
.added to them. I nave aheady related, how having married Glec^tra his sis- 
ter, and relict of his brother, who had reigned before him, he slew her son in 
her armsj on the veiy day of the nuptials; afler this, taking greater liking to 
Cleopatra the daughter,' than to Cleopatra the mother, he first deflowered her 
by violence, and after that married her, having first divorced her mother, to 
make room for her. And whereas, on his having, by his cruelty, driven out 
most oi the old inhabitants of Alexandria, he had repeopled it with new ones, 
whoi^ he invited thither from foreign parts, he soon made himself, by the ex- 
cesses of his wickedness, as odious to them as he was to the former inhabitants; 
and therefore,^ thinking he might best secure himself &om them, by jcutting oi 
all the young men, who were the strength of the place, he caused his merce- 
naries to surround them in the place of their public exercises, when they were 
in the fullest numbers met together, and put tnem all to death. Whereon, the 
people being exasperated against him to the utmost, all rose in a general tu- 
mult,*^ and, in their rage, set fire to his palace, with intent to have burnt him in 
it; but, having timely made his escape, he fled to Cyprus, canying with him 
Cleopatra his wife, and Memphitis his son; and, on his arrival thither, hearing 
that the people of Alexandria had put the government of the kingdom into the 
hands of Cle(^atra, his divorced wife, he hired an army of mercenaries to make 
war against both. 

Hyrcanus,' having taken Sechem, the prime seat of the sect of the Samari- 
tans, destroyed their temple on Mount Gerizim, which had been there built by 
Sanballat. However, they still continued to have an altar in that place, and still 
have one there, on which they oflfer sacrifices, according to the Levitical law, 
even to this day. 

^n. 1^. JohaHyrcanus 7.] — H3rrcanus, after this, having conquered the £do- 
mites, or Idumaeans,^ reduced them to this necessihr, either to embrace the Jew- 
ish religion, or else to leave the countiy, and seek new dwellings elsewhere; 
whereon, choosing rather to leave their idolatiy than their countiy, they all be- 
came proselytes to the Jewish religion; and hereon beins; incorporated into the 
Jewish nation, as well as into the Jewish church, they thenceforth became re- 
puted as one and the same people, and at length the name of Edomites or Idu- 
mseans beinff swallowed up in mat dP Jews it became wholly lost, and no mons 
heard of. This aholiti(m of their name happened about the end of the first cen- 
tury after Christ For, after that, we hear no more mention of the name of 
Edomites or Idumseans, it being by that time wholly absorbed in the name of 
Jews. The Rabbles, indeed, speak of Edom and Edomites long afler that time; 
but thereby they do not mean Idumsa, or the sons of Edom, but Rome,^ and the 
Christian^ of the Roman empire. For, fearing the displeasure of the Christians 
among whom they lived, (or the avoiding of it, whenever they speak any re- 

1 Jowph. Antiq. lib. 1% c 17. Sg-abo, lib. 16. p. 76. 

3 Justin, lib. X. c. 1. ei^Jut verba sunt. ** Quorum (t. e. Judcorum) vires tant« fuere ut post hune nullum 
Macedonum regem tulerint, domesticisque imperiis usi Syriam niagnis bellis infestaverint." And, agreeable 
hereto, Josephus's words are (lib. 13. c. 17.>— " Tbat Hyrcanus, afler the death of Ant iochus Bidetes, revolted 
from the Macedonians, and thenceforth, neither as a subject or an ally, had anymore to do with them.'' 

3 Justin, lib. 38. c. 8. Valerius Maximua.lib. 9. c. 1. 4 Valerius Maximus, lib. 9. c S. 

5 JusUn. lib. 38. c 8. Orosius, lib. 5. c. la Epit. Livii, lib. 59. 6 Joseph, lib. 13. c. 17. 

7 Joseph, ibid. et. lib. 15. c. 11. Strabo. lib. 16. p. 7(10. Ammonius Gramroattcus de Similitadine et Difibr* 
entia quarundam Dlctionum hiec habet.— '* Judsi sunt, qui a natura ita fuerunt ab initio, Iduroci autem 
non Aierant Judei ab initio, sed Phnenices et Syri. a Judsis autem superati, et ut circumcidereator, et in 
4inam cum eis geiitem eolrent. et eisdem legibus subderentur adacU, Judsi sunt nomin&ti.'* 

8 Vide Buztorfli lexicon Rabbinicum, p. 30, 31. 
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proachfui thing of Christians, or their religion, thej usually blend it under 
feigned names, sometiines calling us Cutheans, i, e* Samaritans, and sometimes 
Epicureans, and sometimes Edomites, and this last is the civilest appellation 
they give us. And for proselytes to Judaism to take the name of Jews, as well 
as their religion, was not peculiar to the Edomites only, it being usual for all 
others, who took their religion, to take also their name, and thenceforth be re- 
puted as of the same nation with them, as well as of the same religion. Thus it 
was in the time of Dion Cassius the historian,' and thus it hath been ever since, 
even down to our age. 

But here it is to be noted, that there were two sorts of proselytes among the 
Jews:' 1. The proselytes of the gate; and, 2. The proselytes of justice. The 
ibnner they obliged only to renounce iddatry, and worship God according to the 
law of nature, which they reduced to seven articles, called by them the seven 
precepts of the sons of Noah. To these, they held all men were obliged to con- 
form, but not so as to the law of Moses; for this they reckoned as a law made 
only for their nation, and not for the whole world. As to the rest of mankind, 
if they kept the law of nature, and observed the precepts above mentioned,' 
they held, that they perfonned all that God recjuired of them, and would by this 
service render themselves as acceptable to him as the Jews by theirs. And 
therefore they allowed all such to Uve with them in their land, and from hence 
they were called gerim toshavm, i. e. " sojourning proselytes;" and for the same 
reason they were called also gere shahar, i. e. "proselytes of the gate," as being 
permitted to dwell with those of Israel within the same gates. The occasion 
of this name seems to be taken from these words in the fourth commandment, 
vegereha buhardca, i. e« " and the strangers which are within thy gates: which 
may as well be rendered, " the proselytes which are within thy gates," that is, 
the proselytes of the gate that dwell with thee; for the Hebrew word ger^ a sfnm- 
ger^ signineth also a prosdyie; and both, in this place in the fourth command- 
ment, come to the same thing; for no strangers were pennitted to dwell within 
their gates, unless they renounced idolatry, and were proselyted so far as to the 
observance of the seven precepts of the sons of Noah. Though they were slaves 
taken in war, they were not permitted to live with them within any of the gates 
of Israel on any other terms; out, on their refusal thus hr to comply, were either 
given up to the sword, or else sold to some foreign people. And, as those who 
were thus &r made proselytes were admitted to dwell with them, so also were 
they admitted into the temple, there to worship God; but were not allowed to 
enter any &rther than into the outer court, called the court of the Gentiles: for, 
into the iimer courts, which were within the enclosure called the Chel, none 
were admitted, but only such as were thorough professors of the whole Jewish 
leligian: and therefore, when any of these sojourning proselytes came into the 
temple, they always worshipped in the outer court And of this sort of prose- 
lytes Naaman the Syrian, and Comehus the centurion, are held to have been. 
The other sort of proselytes, called the proselytes of justice, were such as took 
on them the observance of the whole Jewish law: for, although the Jews did not 
hold this necessary for such as were not of their nation, yet they refused none, 
but gladly received all who would thus profess their religion; and they are re> 
marked in our Saviour's time to have been very sedulous to convert all they could 
hereto:^ and, when any were thus proselyted to the Jewish religion, they were 
initiated to it by baptism, sacrifice, and circumcision, and thenceforth were ad* 

1 Varlm cjumint *H x«p x»pM *levfMi» »«i mwtoi >(9v{«*oi •va^h^mtmis. 'H '« »w*»KnTtf mvrn oom< ««< twi 
mKKzMi xrb^^irtvi oe-oi ts ¥»tnft» murttv %»t3rtfKKu^vni ovti; ^qXewrt, ». «. "Tbecountrv IS called judea, and 
the people Jews. And tbii name ia given aleo to aa many othera as embrace their religion, tbough of other 
nations:" lib. 36. p. 37. 

2 See concerning these proselytes, Mede, book ], discourses. Hammond's Annotations on Matthew iii. 1. 
xxiii. 15. Buxtorrs Lexicon Rabbinicum, p. 407—410. But the flillest account of both these sorts of prose- 
lytes is in Maimonides'sYad, from whence it was published by me near forty years since, with a Latin ver- 
sion, and annotations, nnder the title of De Jure Pauperis et Peregrini, to which I refer learned readers. 

3 As to what these precepts of the sons of Noah were, see Selden de Jure Naturali et Gentium juzU Dts- 
dplinum Hebreorum, Marsham's Can. Chron. sect 0. and Maimonides and Buztorf in the places last abovt 
dted, Hammond's Anooutions on Acts xv. SO, and others. 4 Matt, xziii. 1& 
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mitted to all the rites, ceremonies, and privileges,' that were lued bjthe natural 
Jews. And in this manner was it that the Edomites, at the command of Hjr- 
ca^us, were made prosel^s to the Jewish religion; and, when they had thus 
taken on them the religion of the Jews, they continued united to them ever 
after, till at lengdi the name of Edomites was lost in that of Jews, and both 
people became consolidated into one and the same nation together. 

Rolemy Physcon,* while he lay in Cyprus, fearing lest the Alexandrians 
should make his son, whom he had appointed governor of Cyrene, king in his 
stead, sent for him from thence to come to him, and, on his arrival, put him to 
death, for no other reason, but to prevent that which, perchance without any 
reason, he feared as to this matter. By which cruel barbarity the Alexandrians 
being farther exasperated,' pulled down and demolished all nis statues, where- 
ever erected, in their city; which he interpreting to have been dcme at the in- 
stigation of Cleopatra his divorced queen, for the revenginc of it upon her, 
caused Memphitis, the son he had by her, a very hopefid and beautiful prince, 
to be slain before his face, and then cutting his body into pieces, put them all 
into a box, witti the head, thereby to show to whom they belonged, and sent it 
with them therein encased to Alexandria, by one of his guards, ordering him 
to present it to the queen on the day then approaching, which he knew was to 
be celebrated with feasting and festival joy, as being the anniversary of her 
birth; and acccfrdingly, in the midst of the festivity, it was presented to her; 
which soon turned all the rejoicing and mirth of the festival into soirdw and 
lamentation, and excited in all present that horror and detestation a^nst the 
tyrant as so monstrous and unparalleled a cruelty deserved. And this dismal 
present being exposed to the people, gave them the same sentiments, and pro- 
voked them with the greater earnestness to arm, for the keeping so great a 
monster of cruelty and barbarity from any more returning agam to reign over 
them: and accordfin^ly, an army was raised, under the command of Marsyas, 
whom the queen had made her general, to defend the country against him. 

Phrahates, having drawn upon him ihe war of the Scythians,^ committed an 
oversight in the managing of it, as great as the injustice whereby he brought it 
upon him. For, to strength.en himself against these enemies, he intrusted his 
safety into the hands of those whom he had made more his enemies than the 
others, that is, the Grecian /nercenaries who followed Kinff Antiochus in his 
late expedition into those parts against him. For, having taken prisoners great 
numbers of them in the late overthrow of that prince, he, on the breaking out 
of this new war, listed them all among his other forces, for the better strength- 
ening of his army for it. But, when they had thus gotten arms into their hands, 
remembering the wrongs, insolences, and other ill usages, with which they had 
been treated during their captivity, resolved to make use of this opportuni^ to 
be revenge^ for them; and dieren)re, as soon as the armies joined battle, they 
went over to the ScyUiians, and by this conjunction with them, overthrew the 
P^urthians with a great slaughter, cutting off Phrahates himself in the rout, and 
m jst of his army with him. After this the Grecians and Scythians having plun- 
dered the country,* contented themselves with this revenge, and both returned 
again into their own countries. On their departure,* Artabanus, the uncle of 
Phrahates, took the crown of Parthia; but, bein^ within a few days after slain 
iu battle by the Thogarians, another nation of the Scythian race, he was suc- 
ceeded by Mithridates, who, by the greatness of his actions, afterward acquired 
the name of Mithridates the Great. 

•^n. 128. John Hyrcamts 8.] — Ptolemy Physcon, having gotten t<»ether an 
army,*' sent it against the Alexandrians, imder the command of Hegelochus his 

1 Intermaniafes nuit be excepted: forfW>m these some ntt ions were excluded forever, iind otherv till 
after some {generations; and particularly, the Edomites were till the third generation, See what liath been 
said of this, part 1. book 6, under the year 4S8. 

3 Justin, lib. 38. c. 8. 

3 Jnsttn. ibid. Diodoras Siculut in Ezcerptit Valesii, p. 374. Valerius Maximus. lib. 9. c. S. Uvii 
Bplt.llb.». . . 

4 Justin, lib. 48. c. 1. 5 Ibid. c. 2. 6 Oiodorus SScuIns in Excerptis ValesU, p. 376. 
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general; and thereon a battle ensuing between him and Mars}'a8^ the general 
of the Alexandrians, Hegelochus got the victory, and took Marsyas prisoner, 
and sent him in chains to Physcon. But, when it w^ expected that, accord- 
ing to bis usual cruelty, he would have put him to some tormenting death, con- 
trary to what every body expected, he pardoned him and let him go. For, 
Laving fully experienced what mischiefs followed upon him for his cruelties, 
he became weary of them, and acted in the contrary extreme; and, as he had 
put multitudes to death contrary to all reason, so now he pardoned this man 
%vitlio»:l any reason at all for it. Cleopatra, being distressed by this overthrow, 
Htid tliC loss of her Alexandrian army, they being most of them cut in pieces in 
the rout,* sent to Demetrius king of Syria, who had married her eldest daush- 
tei, by Philometor, for his assistance, promising him the crown of Egypt for his 
reward; which proposal Demetrius gladly accepting of, marched into Egypt 
villi all his forces, and there laid siege to Pelusium. 

About this time Hyrcanus* sent an embassy to the Romans, to renew the 
league made with them by Simon his father; which was readily consented to 
by the senate. And, whereas Antiochus Sidetes had made war upon the Jews, 
contrary to what the Romans had in their behalf decreed in that league, and 
taken from them several cities, and had made them to become tributaries for 
Gftzara, Joppa, and some other places which they were permitted stiU to hold, 
and forced them to a disadvantageous peace, by besieging Jerusalem; on the 
ambass^ors setting forth all this before the senate, they agreed, that whatsoever 
had been done against them of this kind since their said late league with Simon, 
should be all nufi and void; that Gazara, Joppa, and all other places, that had 
been either taken from them by the Syrians, or had been made tributary to them, 
contrary to the tenor of the said league, should be all again restored to them, 
4ind made free of all homage, tribute, or other services; and that reparations 
should be made theni by the Syrians for all damage done them contrary to 
what the senate had decreed in their league with Simon; and that the Syrian 
kin^ should have no right to march their soldiers or armies through the Jewish 
temtories; and that ambassadors should be sent to see all this fully executed. 
And it was farther (»dered, that money should be given the Jewish ambassadors 
for the bearing of their expenses in their journey homeward, and that letters 
should be written to all the confederate states and princes, in their way thither 
to give them a safe and honourable passage through their dominions. And all 
this was accordingly done, which much rejoiced Hyrcanus and all the Jewish 
nation. 

wfn. 127. John Hyrcanus 9.] — ^And therefore, the next year after, they sent to 
them another embassy to Alexander the son of Jason,' Numenius the son of 
Antiochus, and Alexander the son of Dorotheus, to return their thanks for the 
said decree; and, in acknowledgement of it, they presented them by the said 
ambassadors with a cup and a shield, both of gold, to the value of fifty thou- 
sand gold pieces of their money. Whereon another decree was made in their 
favour, ratifying and confirming, all that was granted them in the decree of the 
former year. This decree is recited at large in Josephus, Antiq.book 14. c. 16. 
But it is there misplaced, as if it had been enacted in the time of Hyrcanus II. 
whereas the subject matter of it, and the date which it bears, manifestly prove, 
that it can be none other than that which was now granted to Hyrcanus I. and 
could not possibly J>e that which was granted to Hyrcanus II. the grandson of 
the other, in whose time Josephus placeth it. For, first, as to the subject mat- 
ter of it Josephus tells us,* in the place where he inserts it, that it was to give 
license to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, which Pompey had pulled down: but 
there is not one word of any such matter in that decree, nor doth it contain or 
import any thing more than the renewing and confirming of a former league 
of friendship and alliance made with them, which plainly refers to that league 

1 Jostin. lib. 38. e. 9. et Ub. 39. c. 1. Gneca Euieb. Sealigcri, p. 61. S JoBe]>h. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 17. 

3niid.Ub.S4.c.lO. 4 ibid. 
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which was ;nade with them in the time of Hyrcanus I. in the year last here 
before preceding. And, secondly, as to the date which it bears, it is in the 9th 
year of Hyrcanus, which cannot be understood of Hyrcanus II. For Josephus 
tells us, that the decree Vhich was made for the rebuiding of the walls of Jeru- 
salem was granted by Julius Caesar to Hyrcanus 11.^ after the end of the Alex- 
andrian war, in rewaird of the assistance which Hjrrcanus II. sent him in it 
But that war was not ended till the 47th year before Christ, long after the 9th 
year of that Hyrcanus. For the 47th year before Christ was the 17th year of 
Hyrcanus II. reckoning fix)m the time of his restoration by Pompey, but the 
23d, reckoning from the beginning of his reign, on the death ct his mother. 
And, furthermore, the preface to that decree, which Josephus tells us was for 
the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem, bears date in the ides of December 
(t. e, the 13th of that month;) whereas the date of the decree itself, which he 
puts under that preface, is in Panemus, the Syro-Macedonian month, which an- 
swers to our July, and therefore it could not possibly be the decree that belong- 
ed to that preface. All this put together plamly shows, this decree of the 9Ui 
year of Hyrcanus could not be the decree granted to Hyrcanus II. by Juliuft 
Cssar for the rebuilding of the wsOls of Jerusalem; but most certainly it must 
be that which was granted to Hyrcanus I.* by the Roman senate in this year 
where I have placed it, and that it was by the mistake of Josephus that it ww 
put by him elsewhere. And this is beyond all contradiction confirmed, by that 
Numenius, tiie son of Antiochus, is said, in the body of the decree, .to have 
been one of the ambassadors by whom it was obtained, who was the same that 
had been one of the ambassadors that were sent to Borne by Jonathan on a like 
embassy.' For he might have well been alive to go on such an embassy in the 
9th year of Hyrcanus I. but cannot be supposed to have been so after the end- 
ing of the Alexandrian war, which was near one hundred years after the for- 
mer embassy, in which he was employed by Jonathan. Joseph Scaliger takes 
notice of this blunder of Josephus's,^ but while he mends it, he makes as great 
ones of his own, which Salianus the Jesuit justly corrects lum for.* 

Demetrius, king of Syria, having by his tyrannical government," vicious 
manners, and a most perverse and disagreeable behaviour, made himself as 
odious to the Syrians as Physcon was to me Egyptians, they took the advan- 
tage of his absence at the siege of Pelusium to rise in rebellion against him. 
The Antiochians began the revolt, and soon after the Apamesns, and many other 
of the Syrian cities followed their example, and iomed with them herein. 
This forced Demetrius to hasten out of Egypt to look to his interest at home. 
Whereon Cleopatra,' queen of Egypt, being defeated of the assistance which 
she expected from him, put all her treasure on shipboard, and fled with it by 
sea to Ptolemais, to Cleopatra, queen oi Syria, her daughter by Philometor, who 
there resided. This Cleopatra, the daughter, had first married Alexander Balas, 
and afterward this Demetrius, in her father's lifetime; but, after that, Demetrius 
being taken prisoner in Parthia, and there detained in captivity, she became the 
wife of Antiochus Sidetes his brother, and, after his death, returned again 
to the bed of Demetrius, on his coming out of Parthia and recovering his king- 
dom; and then held Ptolemais when her mother came to her. Physccxi, on 
her flight out of Egypt, returned again to Alexandria, and reassumed the go- 
vernment, there being no power in that place after the defeat of Marsyas, and 
the flight of Cleopatra, that could any fsoiher o|^ose him. After he had again 
settled himself in the kingdom, to be revenged on Demetrius for his late inva- 
sion, he set up an impostor against him,^ who was called Alexander Zebina. 
He was the son of a broker of Alexandria; but, feigning himself to be die son 

1 Jowph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 15, 16. Il ii most likely this was not ftranted by JnHas Cenr till tbe re«r of bis 
SAb coiuuUhip, and that it is the lamc which is now oxtant under that date, in the seventeenth chapter of 
the fburteentta book of Jfoaepbas'i Antiquities. 

S De hac re vide Userii Annates sub Anno J. P. 4587. 3 1 Maccab. xii. 16. 

4 In Animadversionibas in Chronologiea Easebii sub No. 1971. - 5 Bub Anno Mundi 4007. a. 36, 37. 

Justin, lib. 30. c. 1. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 17. 7 Justin, ibid. 8 Ibid. Joseph. Antiq. Ub. 13. c. 17. 
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of Alexander Balas, under that pretended title claimed the crown of Syria, and 
Physcon famished him tnth an army to take possession of it. On his arrival 
in Syria, multitudes joined with him, out of tlie great diversion they had to De- 
metrius, without examining at all the title of the pretender, as not caring whom 
they had for their king, so they could get rid of Demetrius. 

^n. 126. John Hyrcanus 10.] — ^At length the controversy was brought to the 
decision f^ a battle,* which was fought near Damascus in Coele-Syria; wherein 
Demetrius being overthrown, fled to Ptolemais to Cleopatra his wife. But she, 
retaining her resentments against him for his marrying Rhodaguna while in 
Pftitbia, took this opportunity of being revenged for it, and shut the gates against 
him; whereon being forced to flee to Tyre, he was there slain. After his death, 
Cleopatra retained some part of the kingdom, and Zebina reigned over all the 
rest: aUd, for the better securing himself in it, he made a strict league and alli- 
ance with John Hyrcanus,* prince of the Jews; and John made aU the advan 
tages of these divisions which might justly be expected from so wise a man, 
for the establishing of his own and his country's interest, and he much improved 
the state of the Jews thereby. 

•^125. Joki Hyrcanus ll.]-»yast numbers of locusts about this time coming 
into Africa,' there destroyed the fruits of the earth, and at last being by the 
wind driven into the sea, and there drowned, and by the flowing of the tide 
cast upon the land, caused such a stench as poisoned the air, and produced a 
most terrible plague; which in Libya, Cyrene, and other parts of Africa, de- 
stnreed above eight hundred thousand persons. 

An. 124. JoAn Hyrcanus 12.]— Seleucus, the eldest son of Demetrius Nicator 
by Cleopatra, being now about twenty vears old, took upon him to reign in 
S^a in his father's stead,^ contrary to the good liking of his mother. For she 
having, on the death of Demetrius, seized part of the Syrian empire, thought 
to have reigned there by her own authority; and therefore was very angry at 
the setting up of her son against her, and besides, she feared he would revenge 
his father's death upon her, which it was well known she had been the cause 
o^ and therefore having gotten him within her power, she slew him with her 
own hands, by thrusting a dart through him, after he hc^d reigned only one year. 

Antipater,* Clonius, and ^Eropus, three of Zebina's chief commanders, hav- 
ing revolted from him to Cleopatra, seized Laodicea, and there endeavoured to 
maintain themselves against him; but he, having soon reduced them, on their 
sid>mission, out of his great clemency and magnanimity, pardoned them all, 
without doing any hurt to either of them. For he was a person of very benign 
temper, and earned himself with a great deal of good-nature, affability, and 
courtesy, toward all that came in his way, which made him very much be- 
loved even by those who liked not the imposture whereby he usurped the crown. 

In. this year died Mithridates Euergetes," king of Pontus, being slain by the 
treachery of some of those that were about him. He was succeeded by his 
son, tlie ^onous Mithridates Eupator,^ who struggled so long with the Romans 
for the empire of Asia, having maintained a war against them for about thirty 
years.' He was but twelve years old when he began to reign; for he is said to 
nave lived seventy-two years,' and to have reigned sixty of them. He was de- 
scended from a long series of ^kings, who had reigned in Pontus before him. 
The first of them was one of those seven princes that slew the Magians, and 
settled the kingdom of Persia on Darius Hystaspis,** and, having obtained the 
sovereignty of this country, transmitted it to his posterity through sixteen gene- 

] Jostin. lib. 39. c 1. JoMpb. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 17. Appianiu ia Syriacis. Livi{ Epit. Ub. GO. Porphyria* 
in Gn^is Eoseb. Sealigeri. 3 Joseph, ibid. 

3 Livii Epit. Jib. GO. Orosius, lib. 5. c 11. Jaliui ObMquens do Prodigiis. 

4 Livii EpIt. ibid. Appianuiin Svriacis. JuaUn, lib. 39. c. 1. Porphyria in Grscis Euwb. Scaligeri. 

5 Diodor. 8ic. in Exeerptii Valesii, p. 377. 

6 Joatin. lib. 37. c 1. Strabo, lib. 10. p. 477. 7 Memnon. c. 33. Strabo et JasUa. ibid. 

8 Jufttn (1. 37. c. 1.) saith forty six yeari; Appian. in Mithridaticis, fortyt wo years; Floruf and Eatro|iiiu» 
forty years; but Pliny (lib. 7. c. 36,) saith it lasted only thirty years; and he cornea nearest the truth of the 
natter. 

9 fiatrop. Ub. 6. 10 Polyb. Ub. 5. p. 388. L. Floras, Ub. 3. c 5. Diodor. Sic. Ub. 19. AureUoi Vkton 
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TjitioEis, Mithridates Eupator being reckoned the sixteenth from him.* The first 
of these, of whom we find a name in histoiy, is that Mithridates,* who dying in 
.the year before Christ 963, was succeeded by Ariobarzanes his son, then gover- 
nor of Phiygia for Artaxerxes Mnemon king of Persia, who, having reigned 
twenty-six years,' was succeeded by his son Mithridates n. in the year 337;' 
he first took part with Eumenes against Antigonus,^ but, when Eumenes was 
slain, he submitted to the conqueror, and served him in his wars; and being a 
man of great valour and military skill, he was very useful to him; but at len^, 
being suspected of being an underhand favourer of the interest of Cassander, 
Antigonus* caused him to be put to death in the year 302, after he had reigned 
thirty-five years. On his death^ he was succeeded by his son Mithridates m. 
While his father lived,* he had for some time resided in the court of Antigonus, 
and there contracted great intimacy and friendship with Demetrius his son. 
But Antigonus* having dreamt than when he had sowed a field with golden seed, 
and it bad brought forth a plentiful crop of the same metal, Mithridates had 
reaped it all, and carried it away with him into Pontus, he concluded that this 
dream foretold that Mithridates should reap the fruit of all his victories; and 
therefore, for the preventing of it, resolved to put him to death. But Mithri 
dates, being warned hereof by Demetrius, made his escape into Cappadocia, 
And there having gotten together an army seized several places and territories 
in those parts, which there belonged to Anti^nus; and having, after his Other's 
death, succeeded him, he added these acquisitions to the kingdom of Pontus; 
whereby having very much enlarged it, he is reckoned as the founder of it; and 
therefore is by nistorians called Ktistes,' t. e, the Founder. He reigned in Pon- 
tus thirty-six years,* and on his death, which happened in the year 266, left his 
kingdom to Ariobarzanes his son.* From this Mithridates the founder, Mithri- 
dates Eupator was the eighth,** but of these, histoiy furnishes us with the names 
only of SIX," and these are, 1. Mithridates Ktistes, 2. Ariobarzanes, 3. Mithri- 
dates, 4. Pharnaces, 6. Mithridates Eueigetes, and, 6.. Mithridates Eupator. Of 
Ariobarzanes no more is said, but that he succeeded his father.** Mithridates, 
who is the next that is named,** married the daughter of Seleucus Callinicus 
king of Syria, and having by her a daughter called Laodice,*^ gave her in mar- 
riage to Antiochus the Great, son of Callinicus; and only on the account of 
these two marriages is he any where made mention of. Pharnaces** seized the 
city of Sinope, and added it to the kingdom of Pontus in the year 163^* made 
war with Eumenes king of Pergamus in the year 182;** invaded Galatia in the 
year 161;*^ and on these accounts, and several others, he is often spoken of; but 
for nothing more than for the abominable character left behind him of being 
one of the wickedest princes that ever reigned.** Mithridates Eueigetes is the 
next that is named in this race of kings. This Mithridates was son to Pharna- 
ces, and grandson to Mithridates the immediate predecessor of Pharnaces. For 
that Mitmidates, according to Justin,** was great grandfather to Mithridates 
Eupator; and therefore Pharnaces must have been his son, Mithridates Eueige- 
tes his grandson, and Mithridates Eupator his great grandson. The first time 
we hear of this Mithridates Euergetes is in the year 149, when ha aided the 
Bomans with some ships in the third Punic war,** and he was aiding to them 
also in their war with* Aristonicus;** for the reward of which, on the ending of 
that war, they gave him the province of the Greater Phrygia.** The last of this 
series was Mithridates Eupator, the prince we now speak of; and he being the 

I Applan. in Mithridaticii. 3 Diodor. Sic. lib 15. 3 n>id. lib. 16. 4 Ibid. Ub. 19. 
S Ibid. lib. 30. G Plutarch. In Demetrio. Appian. in Mitbridaticis. 

7 Slrabo, lib. 19. p. 503. Appian. in Mithridaticis. 8 Diodor. Sic. lib. 30. 

Memnon. c. 35. Diodor. ibid. 10 Plutarch, in Demetrio. Appian. in Mithrid. 

II And for this reaaon perchance it in, that whereai Appiau saith, in one pldce of his MiMiridatica, ihf t 
Mithridatefl^» Eupator ivai the eighth from Mithrrdatei Ktiites, he saith in another place that he was only 
Che sixth. See Appian. p. 176. 340. 

13 Diodor. Sic. lib. 30. 13 Justin, lib. 38. c. 5. 14 Polyblus. lib. 5. p. 388. 15 Strabo, lib. 13. p. 545, 5i^ 
le LIvius. lib. 40. Polybius Legat. 51. 53. 59. 17 Polybius Legal. 55. 

18 Polybius in Eieerptis Valesii, p. 130. 19 Ub. 38. c. 5. 90 Appian. in Mitliridatids. 

81 Justin, lib. 37. c. 1. Eutropius, lib. 4 S Justin, ibid, et Ub. 38. e. 5. Appiao. in Mithridaticis. 
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most remaikable peraon of the time in which he lived, I hope it will not be 
unacceptable to the reader to have an acccount here given of the race from, 
whence he proceeded. It is veiy remarkable,^ that, at the time of his birtl^ 
there appeared a very great comet for seventy days together, and the like again 
for the same number otdays at the time of his accession to the crown; the tails 
of both which were so large, as to take up one quarter of the hemisphere. 
These seemed to portend that he should be a great incendiary in the world, and 
«o he proved. He began his reign with the murder of his mother and his bro- 
ther,* and all the rest of his actions were of a piece herewith. He was a per- 
son of veiy extraordinary abilities pnd endowments of mind, but he employed 
them all to the mischief of mankind, and many were the thousands that per- 
ished by it 

An. .123. John Hyrcanm 13.] — Cleopatra, having slain Seleucus her eldest 
son in the manner as I have related, found it necessaiy to have one with the 
name of king, to give countenance and support to the authority by which she 
governed; and therefore, having formerly sent Antiochus, the other son which 
she had by Demetrius, to Athens, for the benefit of his education, she recalled 
him from thence to take this name upon him; and, on his arrival,' declared 
him king of Syria, but with intent to allow him no more than the royal style, 
and keep all the authority to herself; and, being then very voung, as not yet 
exceeding the age of twenty,^ if so much, he was contented for some time to 
be made her property. To distinguish him from the other Antiochus's, he is 
commonly called Grypus,' a name taken from his hook-nose.' He is ccJled 
Fhilometor by Josephus,^ but Epiphanes by himself in his coins. 

Jin. 122. John H\prcanu» 14.] — Zebina, on the death of Demetrius Nicator, 
having settled himself in a great part of the Svrian empire, Physcon, by whom 
he was advanced hereto, expected he should hold it as in homage and depen- 
dance from him; which Zebina not understanding,' nor in any point comply- 
ing therewith, Physcon resolved to pull him down again as fast as he had set 
him up, and therefore, coming to an agreement with Queen Cleopatra his niece, 
married Tryphana his daughter to Grypus her son, and sent an armv to her as- 
sistance; whereby Zebina being oveilhrown, fled to Antioch; but there endea- 
vouring privately to rob the temple of Jupiter for the carrying on of the war,' 
and being detected in the attempt, the Antiochians rose in a tumult against 
him, and drove him thence; whereon, being forced to shift from place to place 
about the country, he was at length taken and put to death. 

An. 121. John Hyrcamus 15.] — L. Opimius and Q. Fabius Maximus being 
consuls at Rome, the seasons of the year in all their turns proved so very kind- 
ly and benign,^^ that the fruits of the earth now produced were all beyond what 
they used to be in other years, and especially their wine, which was this year 
of tnat excellency and strength, that some of it was kept for two hundred years 
after, it being the famous Opimian wine (so called from the name of the con- 
sul) which is so much spoken of by the poets. 

An. 1520. John Hyrcanua 16.] — ^Ailer Zebina was vanquished and slain, Antio- 
chus Grypus, now growing to maturity of age, began to take on him the au- 
thority as well as the name of king; whereby the power of Cleopatra in the 
government becoming very much eclipsed, she could nbt bear this diminution 
of her grandeur and dommation; and therefore, for the recovering of it again 
wholly to herself, that so she might again absolutely rule and govern the Sy- 
• nan empire, she resolved to make away with Grypus," as she had before with 
Seleucus, and call to the crown another son of hers, which she had by Antio- 
chus Sidetes; under whom, he being very young, she presumed she might 

1 Jaittn. Htw 37. c S. 8 Memnon in Ezoerptit Photii, c. 38. 

3 Justin, lib. 39. c. 1. Appian. in Syriacis. 

4 Demetriua his father married Cleopatra, Anno 146, and Seleucus was the eldest son of that marriagfr' 
and therefore Orypai, who was the second son, cannot be supposed at this time to be above twenty. 

5 Justin, ibid. 6 rMwo;, in Greek, signifleth one thai is hook-nosed. 7 Antiq. Ub. 13. c. 9Xk 
8 Justin. Lib. 30. c. 8. 9 Ibid. Diodor. Sic. in ExcerpUs Val«sU. p. 378. 

10 PUnins. lib. 14. c. 4. 14. 11 Justin, lib. 30. c. 3. Appian. in Byriada. 
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much longer have the full enjoyment of the royal authority, and thereby have 
the opportunity of gathering strength for the fixing of herself in it for all her 
life af^er. And therefore, for the executing of this wicked design, having pro- 
vided a cup of poison, she ofiered it to ^rypus one day as he came hot and 
weary from exercising himself; but beine forewarned cif the mischief she in- 
tended him, he forced her to drink it all herself, and it had its full oneration 
upon her, and thereby an end was put to the life c^ a most wicked and perni- 
cious woman, who had long been the plague of Svria. She had been the wife 
of three kings* of that country, and the mother of four. TWo oi her husbands 
she had been the death of: and, of her said sons, one she murdered with her 
own hands, and would have served Gmms in the same manner, but he made 
her wicked design turn upon her own head, as I have related; and thereon, 
having setfled his afiairs in peace and security, he reigned several years after 
without any disturbance, till at length Cyzicenus, his brother by the same mo- 
ther, rose up against him, as will be hereafter related in its TOOper place. 

•^n. 117. Jokt Hyrcanu8 19.V- Ptolemy Physcon, kinff of £gypt, after having 
reigned there,' from the deam of Philometor his bromer, twenty-nine years, 
di^ at Alexandria, and thereby did put an end to a most wicked life, and to a 
most cruel and tyrannical reign, he being infamous for both, beyond all that 
reigned in that country before him; whereof too many instances are given in 
the foregoing part of this history. He left behind him three sons; the eldest, 
named Apion, he had by a concubine,' the other two by Cleopatra his nieoe,^ 
whom he nad married after his divorcing dhtv mother, the eldest of tibese was 
allied Lathyrtis,* and the other Alexander.* By his will, he left ^ kingdcMn 
of Cyrene to Apion,' and that of Esypt to Cleopatra, in conjunction with one 
of her sons which she should like best of the two to make choice o^ and she 
looking on Alexander as the likelier to be compliant with her, offered to make 
choice of him;" but the people, not bearing that the eldest should be put by the 
right of his birth, forced ner to send for him from Cyprus, where, in his father's 
hfetime, she had procured him to be banished, and admit him as king to reign 
in copartnership with her. But, before she would suffer him to be inaugurated 
at Memphis, according to the usage of the country, she forced him to divwce 
Cleopatra,* the eldest of his sisters (whom he had taken to be his wife, and 
dearly loved,) and marry in her steaid Selene, his younger sister, who was not 
so acceptable to him. On his inauguration, he took the name of Soter;" Athe- 
nsus" and Psusanius" call him PhUometor; but Lathyrus is the name by which 
he is mostly named in history. But that beiiig a nickname not tending to his 
honour," it was nevtfr owned by him. 

•^. 114. John Hyrcanaa 22.] — ^Antiochus Grypus, while he was preparing 
for a war against the Jews,'^ was prevented by a war at home, raised against 
him bjT Antiochus Cyzicenus, his half brother. He was the son of Cleopatra 
by Antiochus Sidetes, bom to him of her while Demetrius her former husband 
was a prisoner amone the Parthians. But on Demetrius's returning again, and 
repossessing his kingdom, after the death of Sidetes, Cleopatra fearing how De- 

I llie three kittga of Syria whom she had for her hnabands, were Atennder Btlaa, DeHMtrioa Kicator, and 
Antiochus Bidetee; aod her four loni were Antiocbiu, by Alexander Balas, Seleucui and AntiochuiGrypos, 
by Demetriui, and Antlochui CVxIeenut, by Antiochus Sidetes. 

S Porphyrins in OnBcis Euseb. ScaUgeri. Ptolemeus ABtroBomvi in Canone. Eiriphaniin de Ponderibos 
et Mensuris. Bieronymus in Danieiem, cap. ix. 
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13 A«9vpo( signifielh a ^m, which the Latins call cictr; teom whence the ftmily of the Clceros had their 
name, because of an excrescence which one of their ancestors had on his nose lilce a pea: but for what rea> 
son Ptolemy Lathyrus had this name Is no where said; perchance it was because of such liJce excroaceaee 
somewhere upon him in constant view, either on his nose or face. 

14 Jowph.Antlq. lib. 13. e. 17. Appian. in Syriacis. Justin. Ub. 39. cS. Pbrphyr. in Gneds Euseb^ 
Scaliferi, p. 61. 
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BMtnas might deal with hhn, shovld he fall into his hands, sent him out of hid 
reach to Cyzicus, a city lying on the IVopontia in the Lesser Mysia, where he 
was bred up under the care and tuition of Craterus, a faithful eunuch, to whose 
charge he was committed; and therefore from hence he had the name of Cyzi- 
cenus. Grypus, being jealous of him, endeavoured to have him taken out of 
the way by poison; which being discovered, forced Cyzicenus to arm against 
him for his life, as well as the crown of Syria* And it is often the hard case 
of princes, to be thus brought to a necessity either to reign or die, without hav- 
ing any medium betweeh tor their choice. 

•^n. 113. Jo^ Hyrcanus 28.] — Cleopatra, whom Lathvrus was forced to di- 
Torc6, ailer that separation,^ disposed of herself in mamage to Cyzicenus, and 
having gotten together an army in Cyprus instead of a dowry, carried that with 
her to mm into Syria, for his assistance in this war against his brother, whereby 
his forces being made equal to those of his brother, he came to a battle with 
him; but having had the misfortune to be overthrown, he fled to Antioch, and 
having there left his wife, as he thought, in a safe place, he went thence to 
other parts for the recruiting of his broken forces. Hereon Grypus laid siege 
to Antioch, and he having taken the place, Tiyphsna the wife of Giypus ear- 
nestly desired to have Cleopatra delivered into her hands, that she might put 
her to death, so bitterly was she enraged against her, though her own sister both 
by father and mother, for that she had married her husband's enemy, and brought 
an army to his assistance against him. But Cleopatra having taken sanctuary 
in one of the temples at Antioch, Grypus was very unwilling to comply with 
the rage of his wife in this matter, fie lii|;ed aeamst it the sacredness of the 
place where she had taken refuge, and farmer tdd her, that the putting her to 
deadi would serve to no purpose; that the cutting her off would no way weaken 
or hurt the interest of Cyzicenus, nor the keeping of her alive be any strength- 
ening to H; that in all the wars, whether domestical or foreign, which he or hi^ 
ancestors had been engaged in, it had never been Hh^iv usage, after victory ob- 
tained, to execute cruel^ upon women, especially upon so near a relation; that 
Cleopatra was her sister, and also his own near kinswoman;' and therefore be 
desired her to press this thing no farther, for he could not comply with her in it. 
But Tiyphtena, instead of being dissuaded hereby fix>m what she so cruelly in- 
tended again^ her sister, was the more excited to the executing of it: for sus- 
pecting this to proceed from some love Grypus had contracted lor the lady, 
rather than barely from a pity for her case, she added jealousy to her anger; 
and therefore, being driven by a double passion to work her destruction, in the 
heat of both, she forthwith sent soldiers into the temple, who, by her command, 
there slew the unfortunate lady, while embracing the image of the god to which 
she fled thither for refuge. This shows how great the rage of this sister was 
against the other. And thus it of^en comes to pass, when enmity happens- be- 
tween those of the same family and kindred, the nearer is the relation, the bit- 
terer often is the hatred between them; of which many instances may be found 
within every man's observation. And the same may also be observed in differ- 
ences of religion, they that are at the greatest distance herein being seldom so- 
incensed as tihe nearest of the subordinate sects usually ^re against each other^ 

In the interim, Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, who was mother to both these two» 
sisters, expressed no regard or concern for either of them: for her mind being 
actuated wholly by ambition and the love of reigning, she employed all her 
thoughts this way, that is, how she might best support her authority in Eg3rpt, 
and there continue to reign without control as long as she should live. And 
therefore, for the better strengthening of herself for this purpose, she made Alex- 
ander,' her younger son, king of Cyprus, that she might from thence be as- 
sisted by him a^amst Lathyrus his brother, whenever occasion should require. 

Jjn. 112. John Hyrcanus 24.] — But the death of Cleopatra in Syria did no* 

1 Jnftin. Mb. J9.e. 3. 8 Pliyaeon, her fkther. was unele to CI«opatn, tbe mother of Orypos. 

3 Paanm. ia Attkto. Porpbyr. in Oracii Euaeb. Scaligeri. 
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long go unre venged. For Cyzicenus/ having drawn another army together, 
fdught a second battle with his brotlter, and having gained the victory, and in 
the pursuit of it gotten Tr3rphsena into his power, he sacrificed her to the ghost 
jof his murdered wife, by putting her to such a death as her cruelty to her well 
deserved. Grypus, by this overthrow, being driven out of Syria, fled to Aspen- 
dus in Pamphylia,' nom whence he had also the name of Aspendius. 

jfn. 111. John Hyrcanua 25.] — Bvd the next year after, he returning from 
thence with an army,' again recovered Syria: and the two brothers thenceforth 
parting the Syrian empire between them, Cyzicenus reigned at Damascus over 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, and Giypus at Antioch over all the rest. Both bro- 
thers were very excessive in their luxuries and their follies;* and so were* most 
of the other later Syrian kings; and to this and their divisions they owed the 
loss of their empire; for they were truly men most unworthy of it 

.4f». 110. John Hyrcanus 26.] — While these two brothers were thus harasnng 
each other in war, or else wasting themselves in the luxury of peace, John 
Hyrcanus grew in riches and power;^ and finding he had nothing to fear from 
either of them, resolved to reduce Samaria under his dominion; and therefore 
Bent Aristobulus and Antigonus,^ two of his sons, to besiege the city: whereon 
the inhabitants sent to Antiochus Cyzicenus, king of Damascus, for his relief, 
who, coming with a ?reat army to raise the siege, was met by the two brothers, 
and being vanquished by them, and pursued as far as Scythopolis, he hardly es- 
caped out of their hands. 

•^n. 109. John Hyrcanus 27.] — The two brothers,' after the gaining of this vic- 
tory, having again returned to the siege, pressed it so hard, that me besieged 
were forced a second time to send to Cyzicenus for relief: but he having not 
forces enough of his own for the attempt, desired the assistance of Ptolemy La- 
thyrus, king of Egypt, who sent him six thousand auxiliaries, much to the dis- 
like of Cleopatra his mother. For Chelcias and Ananias, two Jews, sons of that 
Onias who built the Jewish temple in Egypt, being her chief fiaivourites and 
ministers, that commanded all her forces; and directed all her councils, for their 
sakes she much favoured the Jews, and was averse to anything that might tend 
to their damage: and she had like to have deposed lAthynis from the tmone for 
acting against her will in this matter. When the Egyptian auxiliaries arrived, 
Cyzicenus joined them with what forces he had, but durst not openly face the 
enemy, or make any attempt upon the army that lay at the siege, but spent him- 
self wholly in harassing and plundering the open country, hoping thereby to 
draw the Jews from the siege for its relief; but failing of his expectations herein, 
and finding also that his army, what by surprises, desertions, and other casiial- 
ties, was much diminished in the carrying on of this sort of war, he durst no** 
trust himself abroad in the field any longer with it, but retired to Tripoly, leav- 
ing Callimander and Epicrates, two of his prime commanders, to pursue the re 
mainder of the war; the former of which rashly venturing upon an enterprise too 
hard for him, was cut off with all his party; whereon Epicrates, finding that 
nothing farther was to be done, made the best advantage of it that he could for 
his own interest. For, coming to an agreement with Hyrcanus, for a sum of 
money he delivered up unto him Scythopolis, and all other places which the 
Syiians had in that country, and thereby basely betrayed the interest of his 
master for his own gain. Wnereon Samaria, being deprived of all further hopes 
of relief, was forced, after it had held out a year's siege, to surrender into the 
hands of Hyrcanus, who forthwith demolished the place, causing not only the 
houses and walls to be pulled down and razed to the ^und, but also trenches 
to be drawn through and across the ground whereon it stood, and to be filled 
with water,^ that it might never again be built. They are mistaken who think 

1 Jastin. lib. 39. c. 3. 3 Porphyr. in Gnecit Euieb. Scaligeri, p. 63. 3 Ibid. 

4 Diodorus SicuIub in Eieerptis Valesii, p. 385. Atheimat . lib. 5. p. SIO. et. lib. 13. p. 540. 

5 Jowph. Antiq. lib. 13. r. 17. 6 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 18. 7 Ibid. 

8 So Mith jotepbus in the place last quoted. Salianus cavils much at him for it, because Samana stood 
Qpon a high hill. But Benjamin of Tudela, who was on the place, tells us, in his Itinerary, that there were 
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this was done out of the hatred which the Jews bore to the sect of the Samari- 
tans: for none of that sect then lived in that place. All the inhabitants of that 
city were then of the Syro-Macedonian race, and the heathen superstition. For 
the ancient Samaritans, who were of the ' sect that worshipped Grod in Mount 
Gerizim, had been long before all espelled thence by Alexander for the reveng- 
ing of the death of Andromachus, his governor of Syria, whom they slew in a 
tumult, as hath been before related in the first part of this history. Afler this, 
these expelled Samaritans retired to Shechem, which hath been the head seat 
of their sect ever, since: and Alexander new planted the city with a colony of 
Macedonians; Greeks, and Syrians, mixed together, and they were of their pos- 
terity that then inhabited the place, when Hyrcanus made this war against it. 
From this time Samaria continued in its demolished state, till Herod rebuilt it, 
and gave it the name of Sebaste,^ in honour of Augustus, as will be hereafter 
related. After this victory, Hjrrcanus became master of all Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria, and of several other places in the outskirts of the country round him^ 
whereby he made himself one of the most considerable princes of the age ia 
which he lived; and after this, none of his neighbours durst any more cope with 
him, but he enjoyed the remainder of his time in full quiet from all foreign wars. 
^n. 106. Join Hyrcanus 26.] — But in the latter end of his life he met with 
some trouble at home from the Pharisees, a busy and mutinous sect among the 
Jews.' These, by their pretences to a more than ordinary strictness in reli- 
^on, had gained to themselves a great reputation and interest among the com- 
mon peq>le; and for this reason Hyrcanus endeavoured to gain them to him by 
all manner of favours. He had been bred up in their discipline from the begin- 
ning, and therefore professing himself of their sect, had always given them all 
manner of countenance and encouragement; and ifarther to mgratiate himself 
with them about this time, invited the heads of the party to an entertainment, 
and having therein regaled them with all manner of ^dod cheer, he spake to 
them to this effect: — "That the fixed purpose of his mmd, as they well knew, 
had always been to be just in his actions toward men, and to do all things to- 
ward God that should be well pleasine to him, according to the doctrines which 
the Pharisees taught; and therefore he desired, that, if they saw any thing in 
him wherein he mled of his duty, in either of these two branches of it, they 
would give him their instructions, that thereby it might be reformed and amend- 
ed." In answer hereto, they all applauded his conduct; all gave him the praise 
of a just and religious governor, excepting only one man, and Hyrcanus was 
mightily pleased hereat. But when all these had done with their encomiums, 
this (me man, named Eleazar, a venr ill-natured person, and one that much delight- 
ed in making disturbances, stood up, and, addressing himself to Hyrcanus, 
said, — "Since you are desirous to be told the truth, if you would approve your- 
self a just man, quit the high-priesthood, and content yourself with having th^ 
government of the people." Whereon Hyrcanus asking him what reason mere 
was for this, he repliea,^>" Because we are assured, by the testimony of the 
ancients among us, that your mother was a captive taken in the wars, and there- 
fore, as bom of her, you are incapable of the high-priesthood, and cannot hold 
it by the kw." And, had the matter of fact been true, his inference had been 
right For, whoever was bom of any prohibited marriage,' was, by the law of 
MoaeSj profane; and whoever was thus profane, was, by the same law,^ incapa- 
ble of being priest or high-priest. Now, these prohibited marriages among the 
Jews were m respect of the different degrees of the persons to whom they were 
prohibited, of three different sorts. 1. Such as were prohibited to all Israel; 
and these were,' the marrying within the prohibited degrees of kindred, and 
the marrying any of another nation.^ 2. Such as were prohibted to priests; and 

upon tbe top of tbis hill many foantaini of water, and from theie water enough might have been derived t^ 
tax ihne trenches. 
1 Zi^M-rof ia Greek for Auffuatns: hence z$fi»rrn. 2 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. e. 18 

3 lievit. xii. 15, Maimonims in Issure Biab, c. 19. 

4 For tbe priest was to be holy, Levit. zxi. 8; but proline is opposite to holy. * 

5 Levit. zviii. 6 Dcut. vii. 3 
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these were,^ the manying of a whore, or a divorced woman, or oihe that was 
profane. 3. Such as were prohibited to the high-priest who, over and above ali 
these other prohibited mamages, was also forbidaen to many a widow.* For 
the words of the law are, that he should take none other to wife but a virgin 
of his own people.' And therefore, if a high*priest had a son by any of these 
prohibited marriaees, or a priest by any of those prohibited to him, that scm was 
profane, and thereby rendered incapable of being either priest or high-priest For 
as the prohibited marris^es of the first sort above-mentioned, as well as those 
of the second, were forbidden the priest, so all three were foihidden the high- 
priest; that is, the first sort as he was an Israelite, the aecond as he was a priest, 
and the third as he was high-priest And therefore, had Hyrcanus^s mother 
been an alien taken captive in war,' or any other, when first married to hia &- 
ther, than one whose marriage was allowed to a priest (for Simon was no more 
than a priest when he first married her,) every son bom of her would have 
been profane, and consequently incapable of bemg either priest or high-priest. 
But the matter of fact, Josephus^ (from whom alone we have this story) as- 
sures us, was all false, and a most notorious calumny; and therefore the ob- 
ject of it was disapproved of, and resented with gres^ indignation by all that 
were present and it afterward became the mgin of great disturbances. For 
Hyrcanus not bein^ able to bear that his mother should be thus d^funed, 
and the purity of his birth and his capacity for the high-priesthood be here- 
by called in question, was exceedingly exasperated hereat; which one Jona- 
than, a zealous disciple of the Sadducees (the opposite sect to the Pharisees,) 
and an intimate friend of Hyrcanus, observing, laid hold of this opportunity to 
set him against the whole party, and draw him over to that of the Sadducees. 
For this purpose, he suggested to Hyrcanus, that this was not the single act of 
£leazar, but most certainly a thing concerted by the whole party; that Eleazar 
in speaking of it out was no more than the mouth of all the rest; and, that be 
needed to do no more for the full assuring of himself of the truth hereof, than 
to refer it to them for their opinion what punishment the calumniator deserved; 
for if he would be pleased, urged Jonathan, to make this experiment, he would 
certainly find, by the lenity of their sentence against the criming, that diey 
were dl parties with him in the crime. Hyrcanus, hearkening to the sugges- 
tion of Jonathan, followed his advice, and accordingly proposed it to the heads 
of the Pharisees, for their opinion, what punishment Eleazar deserved, for thus 
defalming the prince and high-priest of his people, expecting from them no 
lesser sentence than that of death. Their answer hereto was, that defamation 
and calumny were no capital crimes, and therefore, could be punished no far- 
ther than with whipping and imprisonment* Whereon Hyrcanus, being fully 
persuaded that all mat Jonathan suggested was true, became thenceforth a bitter 
enemy to the whole sect of the Pharisees: for he forthwith abrogated all their 
traditionary constitutions, enjoined a penalty upon all that should observe them: 
and utterly renouncing their party,* went over to that of the Sadducees. 

1 Lcvit. xxi. 7. 2 Leviu xzi. 13, 14. 

3 The words of Eleazar in Josephiit may be construed to import her not to have been an alien taken in 



war by the Jews, but a Jewiyh woman taken captive by the heathen, and made a flave amonc them, and af- 
terward rpdeemed: but which way of the two it be, it comes to the same tiling: for whatever Jewish woman 
was thus taken captive by any heathen people, whs alwaw euppoaed to have been deflowered bv them; and 



•uch a one was not t(» be married either to a priest or a bi(rh-priest; and, if she were, all her children were 
reckoned profane, and consequently iecapable of being either priest or high-priest. 

4 Antiq. lib. 13. c. 18. 

5 This punishment among the Jews was not to exceed forty stripes (Deut. xxv. 3.) and therefore the whip 
with which it was inflicted beinz made with three thongs, and each blow giving three stripes, they never in- 
flicted upon any criminal more than thirteen blows, because thirteen of those blows made thirty-nine stripes; 
nnd to add another blow, would be to transgress that law, by adding two stripes over and above forty, con- 
trary to its prohibition. And in this manner was it, that Bt. Paul, when whipped of the Jews, received forty 
•tripes save one (3 Cor. xi. 24.) that is, thirteen blows with this threefold whip, which made tliirty-aine stripes, 
t. e. forty save one. 

6 That is, by embracing their doctrine against the traditions of the elders, added to the written law, and 
made of equal authority nith it; but not their doctrine against the resurrection and a f\iture state: for this 
cannot be supposed of so good and righteous a man as John Hyrcanus is said to be. It is most probable, that 
at this time the Sadducees had gone no farther in the doctrines of that sect, than to denv all their un- 
written tradltioas, which the Pharisees were so fond of. For Joaephus mentions no other diflerence at this 
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Aru 107. John Hyroanus 39.] — ^But Hyrcanus did not long live after this ruf- 
fle; for he died the ne^ year after/ having been, from the death of Simon bis 
father, high-piiest and prince of the Jews twenty-nine years. He was, saith 
Josephus, honoured wiUi three of the highest dignities: for he was, according 
to him, a prophet,* as well as a prince and high-priest; of which there are given 
two instances,* 1st, That he foretold that Aristobulus and Antigonus,' his two 
eldest sons, should not live long afler him, but that the succession of the govern- 
ment should come to Alexander, his third son; and 2dly, That when Ajnstobu- 
lus and Aniigonus vanquished Antiochus Cyzicenus in battle, it was made known 
to him the veiy same moment in which the victory was gained,^ though he was 
then at Jerusalem, at the distance of two days' journey irom the field of battle. 
The former, they say, was revealed to him in a dream of the night,' and the other 
by a voice from heaven,* which the Jews call bath kol^ i. e. "the daughter of a 
voice," or " the daughter-voice:" for the Jewish writers hold, that there were 
three sorts of revelations anciently among them; the first by Urim and Thum- 
mim; the second by the spirit of prophecy; and the third by bcdh kol. The 
first, they say, was in use irom the erecting of the tabernacle to the building of 
the temple: the second, from the beginning of the world (but mostly under the 
first temple) till the death of Malachi under the second temi)le. But that, after 
the dea& of Malachi, the spirit of prophecy wholly ceased in Israel,^ and that 
thenceforth they had bath nol in its stead,* .which, they say, was a voice from 
heaven. Thatfijey called it bath kol, u e. " the daughter-voice," or "the daugh- 
ter of a voice" (for it may be interpreted both ways,) seems to be with respect 
to the oracular voice delivered from- the mercy-seat, when God was there con- 
sulted by Urim and Thummim. That was the grand and primary voice of rev^- 
laticHi, this of a secondary dignity, and inferior to it, as the daughter is to the 
mothen and therefore, in respect to' it, and as succeeding in its stead, it is called 
"the daughter-voice,"* the other being to it as the mother in precedence both 
of time and dignity. That it may be understood what kind^of oracle this was, 
I shall here nve the reader one instance of it out of the TsJmud:^* it is as fol- 
foUoweth: "Rabbi Jochanan, and Rabbi Simeon Ben Lachish, desiring to see 
the face of R. Samuel, a Babylonish doctor, let us follow, said they, the hearing 
of bath kol Travelling, therefore, near a school, they heard the voice of a boy 
reading these words out of the first book of Samuel, chap. xxv. 1; ' and Samuel 
died:' they observed this, and inferred from hence, that their friend Samuel 
was dead: and so they found it had happened; for Samuel of Babylon was then 
dead." Many more instances of tills sort may be produced out of the Jewish 
writings: but this is enough to let the reader see, that their bath kol was no such 
voice from heaven as they pretend, but only a fantastical way of divination of 
heir own invention, like the Sortes Virgilianae among the heathens: for as, with 
Jiem, the words first dipped at in the book of that poet" was the oracle whereby 
they prognosticated those future events which they desired to be informed of; 
so with me Jews, when they appealed to bath kol, the next words which they 
should hear from any one's mouth were the same. And this they called a voice 
from heaven, because thereby they thought the judgment of heaven' to be de- 
clared as to any dubious point they desired to be informed of, and the decrees 
of heaven to be revealed concerning the future success of any matter which 
they would be pre-informed of, whensoever, in either of these two cases, they 
ids way consulted it The Sortes Virgilianae, on the failing of oracles, after 

ijma between Uiem, neither dolb he say, that Hyrcanua wont over to the Sadducees in any other particular, 
ihan in the abolishing of all the traditional constitutions of the Pharisees, which our Baylour condemned 
AS well as he. 

I ioMph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 18. Eoiieb. in Chronico. 8 Joseph, ibid. 3 Ibid. c. ». 4 Ibid, c. 18. 
5 Ibid. c. 20. 6 Ibiil. c. 18. 7 Talmud. Bab. in Trsct. Sanhednn. tol. 11. 

8 See Lightfool's Works, vol. 1. p. 485. , ^ ^ ^ . ... ^ ^ 

9 There is also another reason given for this name, that is, that it came out of thunder; that the thunder 
•lap always went first, and then the hath kol out of it; and that therefore the thunder was as the mother- 
tfoiee, and bath kol as the daughter coming out of it. But this cannot be true; for most of the instances whicli 
the Jewish writers gire us of their bath kol are without any such thunder preceding. 

lOIn ghabbath. fol. 8. eol. 3. ^ , , ^ r, 

II Videas de bis sortibus Petri Molincl Vatem, lib. 3. c. 90. et Gloisarium Domini du Cange, in voce Sortes. 
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the coming of Christ, were, instead of them, much made use of by the hea- 
thens,* as lone as heathenism remained among the Romans. And the Chris* 
tians, when Cnristianity first began to be corrupted, learned from them the like 
way of divination, and much practised it, without any other change, than by 
putting the book of the holy scriptures in the place of the book of the heathen 
poet. This was as ancient as the time of St. Austin, who lived in the fourth 
century; for he makes mention of it* And it was practised by Heraclius, em- 
peror of the east, in the beginning of the seventh century. For, being en* 
gaged in war against Chosroes king of Persia, and, after a successful campaign, 
being in doubt where to take his winter-quarters, enjoined a time of fasting and 
prayer to aJl his army;' and, after that, consulted the book of the holy scrip- 
tures in this way of divination, and thereby determined himself as to this mat- 
ter. But it obtained most in the west, especially in France, where, for several 
ages, it was the practice,^ on the consecration of a new bishop, to consult the 
Bible concerning him by this way of divination, and, from the words which 
they should first dip at in the opening of the book, make a judgment of his life, 
manners, and future behaviour. And the Normans, on their conquest of thiff 
land, brought this usage hither with them. On the consecration of William, 
the second Norman bishop of the diocess of Norwich, the words which the 
Bible first opened at for him were, J^on hunc, sed Barabbam^^ t. e. " Not this man, 
but Barabbas;" by which they made a judgment, that this bishop was not long 
to continue, and that a thief should come in his place; and so it accordingly* 
happened. For, William soon after d3rinff, Herbertus de Losinga, another Nor- 
man, was made his successor, who was chief simony broker to King William 
Rufus (that king openly selling all ecclesiastical benefices, ) and had simoniacally 
obtained of him the abbey of Winchester for his father,^ and the abbey of Ram- 
say for himself; and had now, by the like evil means, gained this bishopric. 
At his consecration, the words which the Bible opened at for him were the same 
which Christ spoke to Judas when he came to betray him;^ Andcey ad quod ve- 
nisW* i. e, " Friend, wherefore art thou come?" These, and the former words 
for his predecessor, putting home upon his conscience how much he had been 
a thief and a traitor to Cnrist and his church, brought him to a thorough re- 
pentance for his crimes;® and, to expiate for them, he built the cathedral church 
of Norwich, of which he laid the first stone in the year of our Lord 1096. And 
afterward, having translated his Episcopal chair from Thetford to it, he thereby 
fixed the see of his bishopric in the city of Norwich, and there it hath been 
ever since. This account may serve not only to show the great folly of man- 
kind in devising such vain and groundless prognostics for future events (which 
too many are guilty of,) but also to make us see how abominable the corruptions 
of the Romish church were in those days, in their thus running into so impious 
a practice, and making it part of their sacred ofiices: for such meir ordinal are 
reckoned to be, in which this way of prognosticating at tlie consecrations of 
bishops was then directed. This indeed was too gross to be long continued; 
but, when it was dropped, other things came in its stead altogether as bad. 
And, since it was the ignorance and bbnd superstition of those ages that intro- 
duced these abominations, this tells us how to account for the rise of all the 
other corrupt practices and doctrines that still are foimd remaining among those 
of that communion. ♦ 

It is also spoken of, to the honour of Hyrcanus, that he was the founder of 
the caiitle Baris,*^ which was the palace of the Asmonaean princes in Jerusalem 

1 Videas exempla hqjoi *P»^wf o^Mmin; ajxid iElium Spartianum in Adriano, et apud iBiam Lampridiuia 
in Alezandro Severn. 
9 Eplst. 109. 3 Tbeophanea in Chronico. Hiatoria Mticella et Cedrenua In Heraclio. 

4 Vicfeai Glonarium Domini da Cange in vociImB Sortea Banclonun. 5 John zviii. 40. 

6 Henrieua Knighton de Eventilma Anglie inter Decern dcriptoret Hiatoris Anglicans, p. S370. Bartholo* 
vmtiB de Cotton in Anglla Sacra Wliartoni. Brompton inter eoadem Decern Scriptorea, p. 991. M. Paria, p. 1& 

7 Knighton et Bartholom. de Cotton, ibid. 6 Matt. xxvi. 50. 

9 Henrieua Knighton de Eventibtia Anglic inter Decern Scriptorea Hiatoric Anglieanae, p. 8370. Bartholu- 
nuBua de Cotton In Anglia Saera Wbartoni. Brompton inter eoadem Decem Scriptorea, p. 901. M. Paria, p^ !&■ 

10 Joaeph. AnUq. lib. 18. c. 0. 
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89 lon^ as they reigned there. When Simcm, the father of Hyrcanus, had de* 
sfrojed the fortress of Mount Acra, in which a heathen garrison had been kept 
lor the Syrian kings,' he built fortifications round the mountain on which the 
temple stood, for the better securing and fortifying of it against all future insults 
from the heathens, should any of them in after-times agam become masters of 
Jerusalem. And within these fortifications' he built a house for himself, and 
there dwelt all his life after. This house seems to be the same which Hyrcanus 
afterward built into the castle Bans. It stood on a steep rock,' fifty cubits high,* 
without the outer square of the temple, upon the same mountain with it; and 
the south side of it did run parallel with uie north side of the said square, be* 
ginning westward, and reaching forward to the north-west comer of the same 
square, or beyond it to the length of half a furlone. For it was a square build- 
ing of two furlongs in compass, that is, of half a furlong, or three hundred feet 
on eveiy side (for a furlong contained six hundred of our feet) Here Hyrca- 
nus, and all his successors of the Asmonaean family, dwelt and kept their court; 
and here they laid up the pontifical stole, or sacred robes of the high-priest^ 
taking them out when they used them on all solemn occasions, and there again 
depositing them as soon as the said solemnities were over. And thus it om- 
tinued to be done till the time of Herod, who, on being made king of Judea, 
having observed the convenience of the place, new built it, and m^e it a very 
strong fortress. The rock on which it stood, I have already said, was* fifty cu- 
bits, i. €. seventy-five feet high; this he lined or cased all over with polished 
marble, whereby he rendered it inaccessible, it not beii^g possible for any oae 
to climb up on it on either of those sides, on which it was thus lined, by reason 
of its slipperiness. Upon the top of this rock he built his fortress, and instead 
oi Baris, the name it formerly bore, called it Antonia, complimenting thereby 
Marcus Antonius the triumvir, who then governed the eastern provinces of the 
Roman empire. The form of the building was that of a quadrande, ail built 
on every side, wherein were rooms for all 3ie uses of a palace, and of magnifi- 
cence suitable thereto; and in the middle within was a large area for the sol- 
diers to be in, and round it was a statelv piazza or cloister. The whole build- 
ing was, on the outside, forhr cubits high above the rock on which it stood; and, 
at the four comers, it had four turrets, three of which were fiffy cubits high, 
t. e. ten cubits above the rest of the building, and the fourth sevenly cubits high, 
i. e, thirty above the rest of the building. This fourth turret was that which 
stood at &e south-east comer of the fortress. For that lying near the middle 
of the north side of the great square of the temple, it was built at this height, 
that from thence might be seen all that was done in the courts within; so that 
if any tumult should arise in any part of the temple, it might from thence be 
observed, and soldiers sent down to quell it And for this use they were made, 
from two several parts of the south side of the fortress, two pair of stairs lead- 
ing from thence into the outer cloisters of the temple Uiat were next adjoining.- 
And Aus it was when the tumult ivas risen in the temple against St Paul (Acts 
xxi.) the whole of which, by observing what hath been above said, may be 
clearly understood. St Paul being to perform his vow as a Nazarite (ver. ^,) 
was in the court of the women, the south-east comer of which was the place 
appointed for the rites belon^ng to this matter. Here the Jews having found 
him (ver. 97,) laid hold of him, and having dragged him out of that hober part 
of the temple into the court of the Gentiles, which was not of the holier part, 
purposed there to have slain him (ver. 30, 31,) which the sentinel, that kept 
watch on the south-east turret of the fortress Antonia, *from thence discerning- 
gave notice of it; whereon the captain of the fortress, taking soldiers^ ran down 

1 1 Maeeab. ziiL 53. 2 Aid. 

3 JoMBph. de Bello Jadaico, lib. 6. c. 15. et Antiq. lib. 14. c 15. et lib. 18. c. 6. Ligbtfoot of Uie Tein|»le, - 
chap. 7. 

4 ThMe fifty eobitt are not to be understood of th« lide next the temple, bat of the other eide off from it^ 
upon the brow of the mountain on which the temple itood, where thie rock, from the valley beneath up to the 
top, whereon the castle was built, was fifty cubits high. 
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the stain above-menticMied into the outer cloisten of the temple, and from 
thence into the court where the mutioy was, and having there i^Bscued FwL 
fiom the multitude, he carried him with him into the said fortress or castle, up 
the same pair of stairs through which he came down (ver. 3S, 33;) and when 
he had brought him near the top of them, the pec^ Ikaving by that time got 
round to the place of those stairs without the temple, Paul obtained leave of the 
captain there to speak to &em; and from thence he made that ^eech which is 
contained in Acts zzii. And from what was done in this instance may be under^ 
stood the use that was made of this fortress at all other times. It was called Baris, 
from btah, which word among the eaatem nations signified a palace or royal cas- 
tle; and in ^s sense it is o&n used in those sciiptures of the Old Testament 
which weaDe written after the Babylonish captivity, as in Daniel, Ezra, Cluoni* 
des, Nehemiah, and Esther; which shows it to have been borrowed from the 
Ohsddeant, and from them brought into the Hebrew hmguage. The Septuagint 
often renders it by the word Baris;' and in this sense it is that this fortress was 
under tiie Asmonsans called Bans, that is, the birakj or royal palace of the 
prince; for that it was during all the reign of the Asmonaeans: and when He- 
rod first rebuilt it, he intended it for the same purpose; but afterward finding it 
more proper for a fortress, he built him a palace elsewhere, and turned this into 
s garrison: fer the temple, by reason at its height, commanding Jerusalem, and[ 
this fortress, in like manner, commanding the temple, he thought he could not 
better keep the other two in order and awe, than by having a good garrison in 
this fortress. And when Jerusalem fell into the hands of the Romans, they 
contioued it to the same use, keeping always a strong garrison in it, and by rea- 
son of its immediate influence upon the temple, the captain of the garrison is, 
in the scriptures of the New Testament, called the " Captain of the Temple," 

2<uke ^1.' 62. Acts. iv. I. v. 24r— 26.) The Asmoneans* having always kept 
e pontifical robes in this fortress, here Herod, on his first coming to the crown, 
found them, and here he continued still to keep them in the same place, and 
so did Archelaus his successor, and the Romans after him, all upon an opinion, 
that their having these robes in their possession would be a means for the bett^ 
keeping of the Jews in awe. The custom was,' to lay them up in a cabinet 
maae on purpose for it, under the seals of the high-priest and the treasurer of 
the temple; and when they needed them for the sacred solemnities on which 
thev were used, they exhibited their seals to the captain of the castle, and then 
had the robes delivered to them; and when the solemnities were over, they 
were then again laid up under the same seals in the same place; and thus it 
continued to be done, till at leng& the temple, this fortress, and the robes in it, 
were aU destroyed in the deflagration and total destruction of the city of Jeru- 
salem by Titus and his Romans. 

During the whole tune of Hyrcanus's government, all things went with him 
auccessfiillv abroad, and smooth and quiet at home, till his unfortunate breach 
with the Pharisees. But, after he fell out with them, and went over to the S%d' 
ducees,^ he lost the love <^ the common people; fior they, being whoUy attached 
to the Pharisees, joined with them in their resentments for this procedure. And 
from this time neither he nor any of his family could any more recover their 
aflections; which afterward created them infinite troubles, especially in the 
time of Alexander, the son of this Hyrcanus, as will be hereafter sho\inQ in the 
future series of this history. 

But since I have here spoken of the Pharisees and the Sadducees, and there 
will be many occasions hereafter to make mention of them, and also of the other 
sects and parties among the Jews, it will be necessary, for ^e better under- 

1 Hence this word came in use amone the Hellenista to denote a caitle, tower, or walled fortreat; and so 
•Hcayebius and Suidaa interpret the word; and eo alto St. Jerome, in his comment upon Jeremiah xvii. and 
on Hosea ix. and on Psalm xliv. But the Ionic and other genuine Greelcs used it to signifv a son of a ship; 
and in this sense the word is used by Herodotus in that part of his history where he writes ot EcTPtiaa aflUn. 

S Joseph, de Bello Judaico, lib. 6. c. 15. et AaUq <%• *^ \S, et Ub. 18. c. & 3 Jowph. ibid. 

A Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 18 
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ateading of ihe foUowinc part of this histoiy, here to give the reader a full ac* 
count of all of them baore I proceed vny farther. I have above shown, tibat, 
after the letum of the Jews fnxn Babylon, and the full settling of the Jewish 
duuch again in Judea by Ezra and Nehexniah, thece arose two parties of men 
among them; the one,' who, adhering to the written word, held, that in the ob- 
servance of that alone they fulfilled all righteousness, and therefore thought 
this alone sufficient to entitle them to &e name of ZedUaan, %, e, the Righteous; 
the; other,' who, over and above the written law, superadded the traditional con- 
stitotions of the elders, and other rigorous observances, which, byway of wx^i" 
erogation, they voluntarily devoted themselves to; and therefore, mmi hence 
being redconed of a superior degree of holiness above the others, they were 
called CkEoidim,* that is, the Pious, who are the same that are mentioned in the 
Maccabees by the name of Assidaeans/ From the former of these proceeded 
the Samaritans, the Sadducees, and the Karraites; and from the ktter, the 
Pharisees and tiie Essenes; ci all which I shall treat in their order. 

I. The Samaritans were no more at first than a mongrel sort of heathens,' 
who worshipped the God of Israel only in an idolatrous manner, and in con- 
iunctian with their other deities, and so continued, till Manasseh, with other 

fiigitive Jews, coming to them fix>m Jerusalem, brou^t with them the book of 
the law, and out of it taught them to reject all idolatry, and worship tiie true 
God only, according to the Mosaical institution; and, from the time that the^ 
became thus ref(»med, they may truly be reckoned a sect of the Jewish reh- 
gion. But I having treated of &em already in the sixth book of the first part 
of this history, to refer the reader thither is all that I need farther say of them 
in this place. 

II. The Sadducees at first were no more than, what the Karraites are now, 
that is, they would not receive the traditions of the elders, but studc to the 
written word only. How these traditions grew among the Jews, I have already 
given a full account;' and the Pharisees being the grand promoters of them 
hence they and the Sadducees became sects directly <^osite to each other. 
And, as long as the Saducees opposed them no ferther than in this matter only, 
they were in the ririit; but afterward they imbibed ot^r doctrines, which ren- 
dered them a sect tnoroughly impious. For — 

1st, They denied the resiurrection of the dead,^ the being of angels, and all 
existences of the spirit or souls of men departed. For their notion was,' that 
there is no spiritual being but God only; that, as to man, this worid is his all; 
that, at his death, body and soul die together, never to live more; and that 
therefore there is no future reward or puni^ment They acknowledged that 
God made this world by his power, and governs it by his providence: and, for 
the carrying on of this government, hath ordained rewards and punishments, 
but that they are in this world only: and for this reason alone was it, that they 
worshipped him, and paid obedience to his laws. In sum, they were Epicu* 
rean deists in all other respects, excepting only, that they allowed that God 
made the world by his power, and governs it by his providence. The Talmudic 
stofy of Sadoc, the scholar of Ant^onus of Socho, tells us, how they came to 
fall into this impiety, and that from this Sadoc they had the name ci Sad- 
iucees. This being above fully related,^ I need not here agsdn repeat it. But, 

must confess, Talmudic stories are but of very little credit with me. When 
John Hyrcanus deserted the sect of the Pharisees, and went over to the Sad- 
ducees, no other alteration is mentioned then to have been made by him in 
that change, ^^ but his rejecting and annulling all the traditional constitutions of 
the Pharisees, which makes it probable that the Sadducees were at that time 

1 Vide Grotii Comment, in 1 Mwescnh. IL 49. 

2 Grotitts, ibid. Scaliger. in Blencho TrUusres, c. 22. 3 1 Maeeab. il. 49. vii. 13. 

4 The word is written with the Hebrew letter CTbeth, which is sometimes rendered by Ch as in Chaaidim, 
fiometimea by an aspirate aa in Hebron, and sometimea it ia wholly left out, as here in the word Aaaidma. 
i 9Kin«8 zvii. 33. 6 Part 1, boolc 5. 7 Matt. xjtiL 93. Mark zii. 16. Acta zxiii. 8. 

8 JoseiA. Antiq. lib. ]8. c. 2. et de Bello Judaico, lib. 3. g. IS. S Parts, book I. 

JO Joaepb. Antiq. lib. 13. c 18. 
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gone no farther in ihe tenets of their sect, than to the denying of these consti* 
tutions. And, moreover, Hyrcanus having the character of a just and religious 
prince,* and all his actions speaking him such, it is not likely that he should 
embrace so impious a doctrine, as that of denying the resurrection and a future 
state, especially when he was going into that state (for 'it waa in the latter end 
of his bfe that this was done!) All which put together, give good reason to 
suppose that this impiety had not then infected this sect Whenever it was 
introduced amcmg them, thus much we may be assured of, that vice and wick* 
edness were the only causes of its birth; and, wherever it is elsewhere found, 
it always hath the same parents. When men live such lives, tiiat they cannot 
give God an account of them, they greedily lay hold of any scheme, how false 
and foolish soever, that shall exempt them from it Epicurus's brag was, that 
he had delivered the world from the fear of the gods. And to lay asleep the 
conscience, and deliver men's minds from the fear of God and his judgments, so 
as to be at liberty to sin on without reluctancy or regret, is the only reason that 
makes any to be Epicurus's disciples. And it is most likely, that this impiety 
among the Jews had the same original. Under the Asmonean princes, tli^ 
Jews grew prosperous, powerful, and rich, and their riches produced great 
luxury and vice; and to free their consciences from the fear of a future account* 
ing for the enormities which grew up from this root, was the true cause 4hat 
introduced this doctrine against a future state among them. And this is con- 
firmed by what Josephus writes of this sect' for he tells us, that they were men 
of quality and riches only that were of it. But, since the generality of learned 
men admit the Talmudic stoiy above-mentioned concerning the first introduc- 
tion of this doctrine among them by Sadoc, the disciple of ^tigonus of Socho, 
I will enter into no farther contest about it; but, having <^ered my conjectures 
to the contrary, I leave it to the reader to make his judgment about it as he 
shall see cause. 

2. The Sadducees not only rejected all unwritten traditions, but also all the 
written word,' excepting only that of the five books of Moses. And, if it be true 
what the Talmudic story above mentioned relates, that Sadoc, on his first venting 
of his doctrine against a future state, was forced for the impiety of it to flee to the 
Samaritans for refuge, perchance he might learn this part of his heresy from 
them: for they admitted only the five books of Moses, rejecting all the other 
parts of holy scripture, as well the prophets as the hagiographa. But it seems 
most probable, that the Sadducees rejected these books because they found them 
inconsistent with their doctrine. There are many places in the prophets and 
the hagiographa, which plainly and undeniably prove a future state, and the re- 
surrection from the dead; and therefore, having embraced the doctrine of deny- 
ing both, they did, what usually all heretics do, that is, reject, right or wrong, 
whatsoever did make against them. Some learned men, and among them Sca- 
liger for one,^ hdd, that they did not reject the other scriptures, but only gave a 
preference above them to the ^ve books of Moses. But the account which is 
given in the gospels of the disputation which Christ had with the Sadducees,^ 
plainly proves the omtrary. For seeing there are so many texts in the prophets 
md hagiographa, which plainly and directly prove a future state, and resurrec* 
tion from the dead, no other reason can be given, why Christ waived all these 
prooft, and drew his argument only by consequence from what is said in the 
law, but that he knew mey had rejected the prophets and the hagioc;rapha, and 
therefore would admit no argument, but from the law only. Their agreeing 
with the Samaritans in rejecting all traditions, and in receiving no other scrip- 
tures than the five books of Moses only, hath given a handle to the Jews, to load 
the Samaritans with the imputations of agreeing with them also in the denial of 
a future state, and the resurrection from the dead, whereas, in this ai-ticle, the 

1 Joteph. da Bello Judaioo, Iib.l. c. 3. 9 Antiq. lib. 13. c la et lib. 16. c S. 

3 VMe Groiiuin in Matt. xzii. 83. Draaium de tribus Sectis Judeonim, lib. 3. c 0. Ligbtfoot, vol. S.p. 190^ 
qui probat hoe ex Teitulliano, Hicronymo, aliiique. 

4 Stench. Trihares, e. 16. 5 Matt. xxii. Mark xii. Luke xx. 
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^Samaritans are sounder, than the Jews themselves, and so continue even to 
this day. 

3. The third point of the Sadducees' heresy, was about free will and predes- 
tination.* For, whereas the £ssenes held all things to be predetermined and 
£zed in an unalterable concatenation of causes never to be varied from, and 
the Pharisees allowed a free-will in conjunction with predestination, the Saddu- 
cees differing from both, denied all manner of predestination whatever/ their 
doctrine being, that Grod had made man absolute master of all his actions, with 
a full freedom to do either good or evil, as he shall think fit to choose, without 
any assistance to him for the one, or any restraint upon him as to the other; so 
that, whether a man doth good or evil, it is wholly ^m himself, because he 
hath it absolutely in his own power, both to do the one and avoid the other. In 
sum, they held the same among the Jews that Pelagius did afterward among 
the Christians, that is, that there is no help from God, either of his preventing 
^ce, or his assisting grace; but, that witnout any such help, every man ham 
in himself full power to avoid all the evil which Uie law of God foroids, and to 
do all the good which it commands. And therefore, looking on all men to have 
this power in themselves, it is remarked of them, that, vmenever ihej sat in 
judgment upcn criminals,' they always were for the severest sentence aeainst 
them. And, indeed, their general character was, that they were a veiy fll-na- 
tured sort of men,^ churlish-and morose in their behaviour to each omer, but 
cruel and savage to all besides. Their number was the fewest of all the sects 
of the Jews;* but they were men of the best quality, and the greatest riches among 
them. And it is too often found, that those who abound most in the things <n 
this world, are the forwardest to neglect and disbelieve the promises of a better. 
AH those that were of the greatest power and 'riches among the Jews, being 
cut off in the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, this whole sect seems 
then to have perished with them. For we find no mention made of them, as a 
sect in being, for many ages after, till their name was revived again in the Kar- 
laites, which is the next sect of the Jews that I am to give an account of. 

in. These Karraites,* though, in the way of reproach, the^ are called Saddu- 
cees by the other Jews, yet agree with them in nothing else but in rejecting 
all traditions, and adhering only to the written word. Here, indeed the Sad- 
ducees first began, but afterward went farther into these impious doctrines above 
described, which the Karraites have not For in all other matters they agree 
with the other Jews; neither do they absolutely reject all traditions, but only 
refuse to allow them the same authority as they do to the written word. They 
are content to admit them as the opinions of the former doctors, as human helps 
ibr the interpreting and the better understanding of the written word, as far as 
they shall find them conducive thereto, but not to equal them to the written 
word itself, which all the other Jews do. For, as to these other Jews, I have 
shown in the former part of this history, how they hdd, that, besides the writ- 
ten law, there was also given to Moses, from Mount Sinai an oral law of the 
same authority with the 'former; under this latter they comprehend all their tra- 
ditions, and therefore think tiiemselves under the same obligation to observe 
them, as the written word itself, or rather a greater. For they observe not 
the written word any otherwise than as interpreted by their traditions. And 
therefore, having, in process of time, gathered all these traditions into that vo- 
luminous book called their Talmud, tiiey required the same deference and vene- 
ration to be paid that book as to the noly scriptures themselves, founding all 
their articles of faith upon its dictates, and regulating their practice in all things 
according to the directions and precepts that are therein. This book was pub- 

1 Jowph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 0. 3 Joseph, ibid, et de Bello Jud«ico. Ub. 3. c 12. 

3 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 90. c. 8. 4 Joseph, de Bello Jadaico, lib. S. c. 12. 

5 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c 18. et lib. 18. c. 3. 

6 Vide Baxtorfii Lezieon Rabbinicam, p. 3113. 3113, Sec. Morini Ezereitationes Biblicas, lib. 2. ezeitit. 7. 
RottiDfferi TlMsaaraiB, p. 40. Dnuium de tribui JudBonun SecUf, lib. 3. c 15. Scaligeri Slenchuia IM- 
teKs,c.3. 
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liflhed about the beffinnin^ of the eixth centuiy after Gbrisi But, when it came 
to be scanned and examined by such as were men of sense and judgment 
amonff them, they not being able to conceive how such trash, nonsense, and 
incredible fables as they found heaped up therein, could come finom God, were 
so shocked hereby, that they could not give up their faith to it; but, reserving 
that wholly for the written word of God (t. e. the law, the prophets, and the 
hagiographa,) received the other only as a work of human composure, to be 
used only as a help for the inteipreting and explaining the written word in such 
passages of it where it should be found conducive theretc^ and, for some time* 
theirdissent on this point went 6n without making any breuh or schism among 
them, till about the year of our lord 750. But when Anan, a Jew <^ Babyl(mia, 
of the stock of David, and Saul his son, both learned men in their way, having 
openly declared for the written word only, and publidy disclaimed and con- 
demned all manner of traditions, excepting such idone as agreed therewith, tiiis 
forthwidi produced a rent and schism among them, so that they became divided 
into two parties, the one standing up for the Talmud and its traditions, and the 
other rejecting and disowning both, as containing, in their opinion, the inven* 
tions of men, and not the doctrines and commands of God. Those who stood 
up for the Talmud and its traditions, beine chiefly the Babbies and their adio* 
lars and followers: hence this pftrty had the name of Rabbinists; and the other 
being for the scriptures only, whicn, in the Babylonish language, is called Km, 
from hence they nad the name of Karraites, which is as much as to svy, Scrip- 
tuarians; under which two names the oontroversy was thenceforth carried on be* 
tween them, and so continues even to this (MJ. The Jews tell us,' that the 
cause of this schism was wholly from the ambition and dimst of Anan; that be», 
ing put by from the degree of Gaon,' and dso at another tune from beine chosen 
JEcmnalotarch,' or head of the captivity at BiJ>ylon, to which he had a pre- 
tence, as being of the seed of David, to be revenged for these two r^ulsea, 
they say, he made this division among the people. This sect is still in being, 
and those that are of it are reckoned men of tne best learning and the best 
probity of all tl»e Jewish nation.^ There are veiy few of them, if any at all, 
in these western parts. The most of them are to be found in Poland, Russia, 
and the eastern countries. In the middle of the last century there was an ac- 
count taken of their numbers, whereby it afxpeais that there were then of them 
in Poland two thousand,* at Cafia in Tartaria Crimsea one thousand two hun- 
dred, at Cairo three hundred, at Damascus two hundred, at Jerusalem thirty, in 
Babylonia one hundred, in Persia six hundred. But all these put together, 
make but a small number in respect of the great bulk of those that are on the 
other side. They read their scriptures and their lituigies eveiy where/ both 
publicly and privately, in the language of the count^ in which they dwelL 
At Constantinople they have them in Greek, at Caffii in Turkish, in Persia in 
the Persian language, and in Arabic in all places where Arabic is spoken as the 
vulgar tongue. 

IV. But the greatest sect of the Jews was that of the Pharisees.^ For they 
had not only the scribes, and all the learned men in the law, of their party, 
but they also drew aiter them all the bulk of the common people.^ They dif- 
fered £ram the Samaritans, in that besides the law, they received the prophets, 
the hagiographa, and the traditions of the elders; and from the Sadduoees, not 
only in these particulars, but also in their doctrines about a future state, and the 
resurrection of the dead, and about predestinaticMi and free-will. 

1 R. Abraham Ben Dior in Cabbala Hist. Zacautas in Jucbasin. David Ganz in Zemacb David. 
S Gaon waa a title to which their highest doctors were in those times promoted. 

3 The iEchmalotareh was the head of the captivity in Babylonia, and the same In that province that the 
Alabareha was in Alexandria, that is. one chosen among the Jews to whom they submitted to be Judged and 
governed according to their law. And such a one they had over them here in England nnder the •"* Nof" 
man kings, who was licensed by thim for this offlce, by the name of £piscopas Judsoram. See 8eiden>a 
Marmora Arundeliana. 

4 BcaHff. in Elencho Tribcres, c. 9. 

5 Hottfttger. in Tbeeauro PUiolof ico inter addenda, p. 963. 6 n>id. 

7 Joseph. Anliq. Ub. 13. c 9. 18. fib. 17. c 3. lib. 18. c. 3. et de Bello Jadaioo.Ub. S.c 18. 
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For, as to the first of these, it is said in scripture, that,' " whereas the Sad- 
dncees say, that there is no resoirection, neither aagel nor spirit, the Pharisees 
eoafess both;" that is, 1st, that there is to be a resurrection from the dead; and, 
My, that there are angels and spirits. But, according to Josephus,' this resur- 
rectioQ of theirs was no more than a F^agorean resurrection, that is, a resur- 
rection of the soul only by its transmigration into another body, and being bom 
anew with it. But from this resurrection they excluded all that were notori- 
ously widced. For of such their notion was, that their souls, as soon as sepa- 
TSbed £rom their bodies, were transmitted into a state of everlasting woe, there 
to suffer the punishment of their sins to all eternity. But, as to lesser crimes, 
their opinion was, that they were punished in tiie bodies wlrich the souls of those 
that ccxnmitted them were next sent into. And* acc(»ding to ^is notion was it, 
that Christ's disciples adced him, in the case of the man that was bom blind,' 
** Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was bom blind?" For this plain- 
ly supposeth an antecedent state of being, otherwise it cannot be conceived, 
that a man could sin before he was bom. And, when the disciples told Christ,^ 
that some said of him, that he was Elias, and others Jeremias, or one of the 
pimhets; this can be understood no otherwise, but that they bought according 
to the ^>ctrine of the transmigration of souls, that he was come into the world 
with the soul of Elias, or of Jeremias, or of some other of the (Ad prophets 
transmitted into him, and bom with him. These two instances put together, 
plunly prove what Josephus saith, that is, that the resun^ction held by the 
Jews m those times was no more than a I^thagorean resurrection of the same 
soul in another body. But when Christ came, who brought life and immortali- 
ty to light, he first taught the true resurrection of the same body and soul toge- 
ther, and soon after the Jews leamed it £rom his fdlowers, and, ever since, have 
tai^t it in the same manner as they did. For all their boolcs now extant speak 
of me resurrection of the dead, and the last judgment thereon to fdlew, no 
otherwise in tiie main particulars, than as the Christians do. 

As to what the Pharisees held of predestination and free-will, it is hard to say 
what tiieir doctrine was as to this matter. For, according to Josephus,^ they 
held absolute predestination with the Essenes, and free-will with the Sadducees, 
jumbled both together. For they ascribed to God and fate all that is done, and 
yet left to man the freedom of his wiU. But how the^ made these two appa- 
rent incompatibles consist togeiher, is nowhere sufiiciently explained; per- 
chance they meant no more, than that every man freely chooseth what he is 
unalterably predestinated to. But if he be predestinated to that choice, how 
fieely soever he may seem to choose, certainly he hath no free-will, because 
he is, according to Uiis scheme, unalterably necessitated to all that he doth, and 
cannot possibly choose otherwise. 

But the main distinguishing character of this sect was, their zeal for the tra- 
ditions of the elders,^ which they derived from the same fountain with the writ- 
ten word itself, pretending both to have been delivered to Moses from Mount 
Sinai; and therefore they ascribed equally to both the same authority. How 
these traditions had their rise after the time of Ezra, I have already shown.^ 
This sect of men (who made it their main business to propagate them, and pro- 
mote their observance) had its birth at the same time with them; and they grew 
up together, till at length they came to such a maturity and ascendancy, that 
the traditional law swaSowed up the written law,^ and these who were the pro- 
.pagators of it, the whole bulk of the Jewish nation. These men,' by reason of 
their pretences to a more nice and rigorous observance of the law, according 
to their traditions, which they had superadded to it, looked on themselves as 
more holy than other men; and therefore separated themselves from those whom 
they thought sinners, or profane, so as not to eat or drink with them;^° and hence 

1 Act« uiii. 8. 3 De Bello Jndaieo, lib. 8. c 19. 3 John tx. 9. 4 Malt. xvi. 14. 

5 Antiq. Ub. 13. e. 9. et lib. 18. c. 3. et de Belio Jadaieo, lib. 3. c. 13. 

6 Jowirfi. AnUq. liq. 13. c 18^ et lib. 18. c. 3. 7 Part. 1, book 5. 8 Matt. xr. 1— «. Mark yii. 3, 4« 
9 Joiepli. Antiq. Ub. 17. c 3: et Ub. 16. c. 9. et de BeUo Jadftieo, Ub. I. c. 4. 10 Matt. ix. 9. Luke ▼. 99. zv. 9. 
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£t>in the Hebrew word pharaSf which signifieth to 9epartdt^ they had the name 
of Pharisees, which is as much as to say separatists. And although their chief* 
est separation was from the common people, whom they called on haareiZt i. a 
''the people of the earth," and reckoned them no other than as the dung there- 
of; yet by reason of their hypocritical pretences to greater righteousness than 
others in the observance of the law, they drew the common people after them,' 
they being above all others in their high esteem and veneration. This hypo- 
^ crisy our Saviour* frequently chargeth them with;^ as also of their making the 
* law of God of none effect by their traditions. Several of these traditions he 
particularly mentioned and condemned, as appears in the gospels; but they had 
a vast number more. To go through them all would be to transcribe the Tal- 
mud, a book of twelve volumes in folio. For the whole subject of it is to dic- 
tate and explain all those traditions which this sect imposed to be received and 
observed. And although many of them are very absurd and foolish, and most 
of them very burdensome and heavy to be Ixxne, yet this sect hath devoured 
^ ^e rest^ they having had for many ages none to oppose them among that 
people, saving only those few Karraites I have mentioned. For excepting them 
only, tiie whole nation of the Jews, from the destruction of the temi^e to this 
present time, hav^ wholly gone in unto them, and received all their traditions 
for divine dictates, and to this day observe them with much greater regard and 
devotion than the written word itself. So that they have in a manner, fox thn 
flake of their traditions, annulled aU the holy scriptures of the Oki Testament, 
and set up the Talmud to be their Bible in its stead. F<h: this they now make 
to be the whole rule of their faith and manners: so that it is now only accord- 
ing to their traditions of the Pharisees, not according to the law and the pro- 
phets, that the present Jewish religion is wholly formed; whereby they have 
corrupted the old Jewish religion, just in the same manner as the BcananistB 
have the Christian. 

In conjunction with the Pharisees, the scribes are often mentioned in the 
scriptures of the New Testament But they were not a sect, but a profeaaion 
of men following literature. They were of divers sorts. For eenexally, all 
that were any way learned among the Jews, were in the time of our Saviour 
and his apostles called scribes; but especially those, who, by reason of their 
skill in the law and divinity of the Jews, were advanced to sit in Moses's seat, 
and were either judges in meir Sanhedrins,^ or teachers in their schools or syna* 
gogues. They were mostly of the sect of the Pharisees,' most of the learning 
of the Jews, in those times, lying in their Pharisaical traditions, and their way 
of interpreting (or we may rather say, wresting) the scriptures by them. And 
they bemg the men that dictated the law both of church and state, hence law- 
yers and scribes are convertible terms in the gospels, and both of them do there 
signify the same sort of men. v For the same person who, in Matt. xxii. 3&. is 
ceuled a lawyer, is in Mark xii. 28. said to be one of the scribes. 

V. But how rigorous soever the Pharisees pretended to be in their obser- 
vances, the Essenes outdid them herein. For being originally of the same sect 
ivith them, they reformed upon them in the same manner as, among the Boman- 
ists, the Carthusians, and the Cistertians, have upon the Benedictines, and did 
set up for a much more severe, and perchance for a much more unblamable, 
rule of living than the other did. As to fate and free-will,^ their opinion was 
for an absolute predestination, agreeable to what is held by the Supralapsarianis 
of the present age, without allowing to man any fi«e-will at all, or any liberty 
of choice in any of his actions. And, as to the other grand point of a future 
state, and the resurrection from the dead, they also differed from the Pharisees 

1 Baxtorlli Tiezicon Rabbinleum, 1851, 1853. Lightfoot, vol. 1. p. 656. Drusiu* de tribtis Secti* Ju«icorum, 
lib. 8. c. 2, 3. S Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 18. et lib. 18. c 3. 

3 Matt, ixiii. 13—33. Luke zi. 39—53. 4 Malt. xv. 6. 

5 There weie two »ortB of Sanbedrins amongr the Jews, one of twenty*three peraons in every city, mod cme 
'br the whole nation of seven ty-two persons sittinc at Jerusalem. 

6 Josepbua do Bello Judaieo, lib. 3. c. 12. 

7 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 9. et lib. 18. c 8. et de Hello Judaieo, lib. 3. e. IS. 
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•herein: for although they allowed the former, they denied the latter, their doc- 
.trine being that the souls of men,' after their death, are transmitted into a state 
4>f immorality, therein to live in everlasting bliss or in everlasting woe, accord- 
ing as their actions have deserved, without ever any more returning either to 
their own or any other bodies for ever. Although our Saviour very oflen cen- 
sured all the other sects then among the Jews, yet he never spake of the Esse- 
nes; neither is there any mention of them through the whole scriptures of the 
New Testament This proceeded, some think, from their retired way of living^ 
for their abode being mostly in the country, they seldom came into cities, nor 
were they, in our Saviour's time, ever seen at tne temple, or in any pubUc as- 
sembly, and therefore, not Ming in the way of our Saviour's observation, for 
this reason, say they, he took no notice of them: but it is much more likely it 
was, that being a very honest and sincere sort of people, without guile or hypo- 
crisy, they gave no reason for that reproof and censure which the others very 
justly deserved. Their way of living was very peculiar and remarkable. To 
give the reader a thorough view of it, the best way will be, to lay it before him 
in the words of Josephus, Philo, and Pliny, who are the ancientest authors that 
speak of this sect, and from whom all else is taken that is said of it. The 
words of Josephus concerning the Essenes are as follow: — 

" The Essenes are Jews by nation,' and a society of men friendly to each 
other, beyond what is to be found among any other people; they have an aver- 
sion to plesffiure in the same manner as to that which is truly evil. To live con- 
tinently, and keep their passions in subjection, they esteem a virtue of the first 
rate. Marriage they have in no esteem, but, taking other men's children, while 
they are yet tender, and susceptible of any impression, they treat them as if 
they were of their own flesh and blood, and carefully breed them up in the in- 
stitutions of their sect. However, they are not so absolutely against marriage in 
others; for that would be to take away the succession and race of mankind; but, 
being aware of the lascivibusness of women, they are persuaded that none of 
them can keep true faith to one man. 

" They have riches in great contempt; and community of goods is maintained 
amcmg them in a very admirable mannen for, not any one is to be found among 
them possessing more than another, it being a fixed rule of their sect, that every 
one who enters into it must give up all his goods into the public stock of the so- 
ciety; so that, amcHig the whde number, none may be found lower than another 
by reason of his poverty, or any on the other side elated above the rest by his 
riches. For, every man's goods being cast into common, they are all enjoyed 
as one possession among brethren in the same family for each man's use. 

*' They look on it as a disparagement to make use of oil;' so that, if any one 
of them should happen to be anointed against his will, they wipe it off immedi- 
ately, and cleanse their body from it; for, not to be nice in the care of them- 
selves, they esteem as a commendable thing; and they always go habited in 
white garments. 

'* They have stewards chosen for the management of their common stock, 
who in common provide for all, according as every man hath need. They do 
not all live together in one city, but in every city several of them dwell.^ These 
^ve reception to all travellers of their sect, who eat and drink with them as 
freely as of their own, going in unto them, though they never saw them before, 
in the same manner as if they had been of their long acquaintance; and there- 
fore, when they take a journey any where, they carry nothing with them but 
^irms for their defence against thieves. In every city they have one principal 
person of their society appointed procurator, to take care of all strangers that 

1 Joseph, do Bello Judaico. lib. 3. c. 13. 3 Ibid. e. 1. 

3 AnoiotiDg with oil was moeh In use in the stst. in those times, especially after the use of the bath; and 
those who were most delicate anointed themselves with perfumed oil: but the Essenes rejected all anointing 
as effeminate. 

4 Ihr what is after said, they seen to have been distributed into sodalities, and to have, in every place where 
they dwelt, one or more of those sodalities, according to their number; and within these sodalities to have 
UTad together according to aU the rales of their order. Uiat is. tverj one in that sodality to which he belonged. 

Vol. n.— 29 
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canie thither of that sect, who provideth them with clotiies and all o&er necea* 
flaries that they shall be in want of. Their garb and gesture of body is always 
such as resembles that of children under the fear and Ssc^line of their masters. 
They never change their clothes or shoes, till diey be worn out and made unfit 
by time for any further use. They neither sell nor buy any thing among them- 
selves, but every one gives of that wAich he hath to lum liiat wanteth; and, on 
like occasion, again receives, in return hereto, whatsoever the other haMi that 
he stands in need of; and, although there be no such retribution, yet it is free 
for every one to take, of whomsoever of the sect he ahall think fit, aH whatsoev^ 
he stands in want of. 

" They are, in what pertaineth to God, in an especial manner rdigious: fatf 
before the sun be risen, they speak of no common worldly matter, but till then, 
oier up unto God their prayers in ancient forms, received from their predeo 
sors, supplicating paiticulaily in them, that he would make the sun to rise up 
them. After tins, they are sent by their supeiion^ each to work in the emp 
ments they are sldlled in; wherein they having diligently laboured till the ] 
hour (that is, till eleven in the morning,) they then assemble again in one place 
together; and each having a linen garment to put about him, they wash mem- 
selves in cold water; after this lustxation, they go into a {mvate room, where no 
one that is not of their sect is permitted to enter. And, b^ng thus purified, 
they go into the refectoiy, or dinine room, with the same behaviour as into a 
holy temple; where, bemg set in silence, the baker lays before every man his 
loet of bread; and the cook, in like manner, serves up to each of them his dish, 
all of the same sort of food. The priest then says grace before meat; and it is 
not lawful for any to taste the least bit before grace be said, and after dinner they 
say grac4 again; and thus they always begin and end their meal, with praise and 
thanksgiving to God, as the giver of their food. After this, they quit the habits 
which they last put on, lookmg on them as in some measure sacied, and then 
again betake ftemselves each man to his work tiU the evening; when returning 
again to the same place, they take their simper in tiie same manner as they had 
their dinner, their guests sitting at meal with them, if so it happen that there are 
any such then present in the place. No noise or tamuk ever disord^s the house 
where they are; for, when they are met together, they i^Mak only as each is 
allowed his turn. This silence appears to others, who are not of their sect, as a 
thing of venerable and sacred regard. All this is the eiect of a constant course 
of sobriety, in their moderating their eating and dnnking only^to the end of 
sufficing nature. 

'' Almough, in all other matters, they do nothing without the allowance of 
their superiors, yet in two cases, that is, in offices of assistance and in offices of 
mercy, they are permitted t^ have free power each man to do as he shall see 
cause for it: for to yield assistance to those that are worthy of it whenever they 
stand in need thereof, and to be charitable in giving food to the poor that want 
it, is what is allowed to all of them with full liberty; but to give any thing to 
their relations, without the consent and allowance df their governors, is utterly 
forbidden among them. 

*' They dispense their anger with justice, and are great curbers of their pas* 
sions, steady keepers of their fisdth, constant labourers for peace; and eveiy word 
with them IS of greater force than an oath with (^er men. They avoid taking 
any oadi at all, looking on it as worse than perjuiy. They say, he is already 
condemned as a faitidess person, who is not to be believed without calling God 
to witness. They are in an extraordinary manner studious of the writings of tiie 
ancients, selecting out of them such things especially as are beneficial either to 
the bodies or souls of men. Hence, in order to the cure of diseases, the nature 
of medicinal roots and property of stones are searched into by them. 

I Thus Uie old Britidi monks of Bangor, in Walen, were fell ratinttined by tlie daily labov of Uieir own 
Innda. Bee Bede*e BeeleeiMlical Hiitory, Ub. 8. e. a 
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'' When any desire to enter into their sect, they are not immediately admit-' 
ted, but are kept without a ^ole year, during which time they put all of them 
that are of this class of novices under the same discipline, or rule of living, giving 
to each of them a small pick-axe, the linen garment above mentioned, and a 
white suit of clothes. After they have, during all this time, given thorou^ proof 
of tfieir continence and temperance, they are received into a nearer conversation 
and rule of life with them, and part^e of their holier water for their purifica- 
tion. However, they are not admitted as yet to their common table, and full 
fellowship with them; but, after their having given this proof of their continence 
for one year, they make trial of their mabners for two years longer, and then, if 
they appear worthy, they give them full admission into tiieir society. 

*' But, before they are admitted to eat at the common table, they strictly bind 
themselves, by solemn vows, first io worship and serve God; and next, that in all 
things to do that which is just toward men; not willingly to wrong any one, no, 
net tiiough he should be commanded so to do; always to detest wicked fnen, and 
to side with and help all those tl^t are just and good; ever to keep faith invio- 
kUe with all men, especially wi& princes (for no one comes to have rule and 
government over us but by God's appointment.) That if it shall happen that 
they be caHed to any station of government, they will not abuse their power to 
the wronging of any under them, nor distinguish thmnselves from them by their 
hakH or more splendid dress of apparel; always to love truth, and to convince' 
and reprove all that are liars; to keep their hands from stealing, and to keep 
their minds clear fiom the taint of any unjust gain; that they wiU not conceal 
from any of the society the mysteries of their sect, nor communicate them to 
any other, no, not though they should be forced to it for the saving of their lives. 
And, moreover, they futiier vow, to deliver to none of their brethren any of 
their doctrines otherwise than as they have received them; to abstain from a& 
theft, and to preserve with equal care the books containing the doctrines of their 
sect,* and the names of the messengers by whose hands Siey were written and 
conveyed to them. And by such vows do they bind and secure all those that 
enter mto their sociehr, to be ever steady and firm to all the laws and rules of it 

** Such as they find guilty of anjr enormous crime, they expel out of the so- 
ciety. And those who fall under this sentence often perish by a most lamentable 
death: for they are so bound up by the laws of that society, and the vows which 
they have made to keep them, that they cannot receive any food but from those 
c^ their sect; so that they are forced, when thus expelled, to feed, like beasts, on* 
the herbs of the field, till their bodies being consumed for want of nourishment, 
they are famished to deadi: wherefore, often commiserating their case, they have 
received them again, when ready to expire, thinking that they have suffered 
punishment enough for their crimes, when thus brought by it even to the gates 
of death. 

'' In their administration <tf justice, they are most exact and just; they never 
give sentence but when there are one hundred at least present, and what is then 
decreed by them remains irrevocable. Next to God, they have the highest vene- 
ration for their legislators, making it no less than deam to speak evil of them. 
To yield to the sentiments of their elders, and submit to what is detennined by 
the major part of their people, they hold to be a thing commendable, and what 
ought to be done. When any ten of them sit together, no one of them speaks 
out with the consent of the other nine. When they are in any company, they 
are carefully to avoid spitting into the middle before them, or on the right hand. 

" In abstaining from all manner of work on the sabbath-day, they distinguish 
themselves above all other Jews; for they do not only make ready meir sabbath- 
day's meal the eve before, that they may not do so much as kindle' a fire on that 
day, but also tie themselves up so stricUy to the observance of it, that they do 
not then dare move a vessel out of its place, or so much as go to stool for the 

1 Or* ZvvTJifiifiiv e/«oivf ToiTa rm mtftrtmf owTatv /3i/&\ts, x(t« t» tmv uyytKmv ore/(ST«i, 
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ease of nature.* On all other days; when they ease themselves, they dig a 
pit of a foot deep with an iron instrument, which they always cany about with 
them (that is, the small pick-axe, which is above mentioned, to be given to all 
their novices,) and then, encompassing their lower parts carefully with their 
garments, that they may not ofier any injury or offence to the divine splendour, 
they set themselves over the said pit, and so discharge themselves into it, and 
then cover it over with the earth afore digged out of it. And this they always 
do, choosing the secretest places for it. And, although tliis be no more than 
the natural voiding of bodily excrements, yet it is their usage to wash them- 
selves after it, as after some great pollution. 

''They are divided, accor£ng to the time that they have been in tliis ascetic 
manner of life, into four different classes, one above another; and every one of 
a senior class thinks all of the inferior classes so much beneath him, that, if he 
happen to touch any one of them, he washeth after it, in the same manner as 
if he had touched one of another nation. They are long hvers, so that many 
of them arrive to the age of one hundred years; which is to be ascribed to their 
simple and plain manner of feeding, and die temperance and good order which 
they observe in that and in all things else. 

'< They are contemners of adversity, and overcome all sufferings by the great- 
ness of Uieir mind; insomuch, that they esteem death itself, Tvhen it is to be 
undergone on an honourable account, better than immortality. Of the firmness 
of their mind in all cases, the war which we had with the Komans hath given 
sufficient proof; in which, though they were tortured, racked, burned, had their 
bones broken, and were made to undergo the sufferings of all the mstruments 
of tonnents, that they might thereby be brought to speak ill of their lawgiver, 
and eat of diose meats that are prohibited, yet they dways stood firmly out to 
do neither of them; neither did they ever endeavour to mollify or appease the 
rage of their tormentors toward them, or shed one tear in their suffermgs; but 
laughed while under their torments, and, mocking those who were the execu- 
tioners of them, cheerfully yielded up their souls in death, as firmly believing, 
that, after that, they should live in them for ever. 

''For this opinion is delivered among them, that the bodies of men are mor- 
tal, and that the substance of them is not permanent, but that their souls, being 
immortal, remain forever; that, coming out of the subtilest and purest air, they 
are enveloped and bound up in their bodies, as in so many pnsons, being at- 
tracted to them by certain natural allurements; but that, aiter they get out of 
those corporal bonds, being, as it were, fieed from a long servitude, do rejoice 
thereon, and are carried abft. And they affirm, agreeable to the opinion of the 
Greeks, that, for the souls of good men, there is oraained a state ot life in a re- 
gion beyond the ocean, which is never molested, either with showers, or snow, 
or raging heats, but is ever refreshed with gentle ^es of wind constantly 
bieathing from the ocean: but to the souls of the wicked the^ assign a darlc 
and cold [dace for their abode, filled with punishments which wdl never cease. 
And it seems to be according to the same notion that the Greeks Bsaifa to their 
valiant men, whom they caiu heroes and demigods, the fortunate islands for 
their habitation; but to tne souls of wicked men, the regions of the impious in 
hell. And hence it is that they have devised their fables of several there pun- 
ished, as Sisyphus, and Tantalus, and Ldon, and Tityus; laying down, in the 
first place, that the souls of men do live for ever; and, next, applying this doc- 
trine for the encouragement of virtue and the discouragement of vice and wick- 
edness. For good men are made better in their lives by the hopes of honour 
for the reward of it after death, and evil men are restrained from the impetuosity 
of their course in wickedness by fear, while they expect, that, though their e\^l 
deeds esc^)e observation in this life, yet, after death, they must undergo ever- 

1 What was commaiKled the Jews wMIo in Uie camp, Dent, xxiii. IS, 13. these Essenes thought to be al- 
ways obltfatorr upon them in all places; and therefore, thinking they nugbt not to do so much work on that 
iay as to dig the pit there commanded, they never on that day went to stool, but abstained {torn it till the 
next day, how much soever nature called for ease in this caM. 
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lasting punishments for them. This is the divinity which the Essencs teach 
concerning the soul, proposing thereby a bait of inevitable allurement to alt 
that have tasted of their doctrine. 

"There are some of this sect who take upon them to foretell things to come, 
being bred up from their childhood in the study of their sacred books, and the 
sayings of the prophets, and also in the use of various purifications to qualify 
thefla for it; and it is very seldom found that they fail in what they foretdl. 

" And there are another sort of Essenes, who, in their way of living, and in 
flie usages and rules of their orders, exactly agree with the others, excepting 
only that they differ from them in their opinion about marriage. For they reck- 
on, that those thdt do not many, cut off a great part from the number of the 
living, that is, out of the succession of the next generation, especially if all 
should be of their mind; for then the whole race of mankind would soon be 
extinguished. But, of those women whom they many, they make trial for the 
term of three years before they contract with them; and if, through all that 
time, they find, by the constant regular order of their natural courses, that they 
are of health fit to bear children, they then mairy them; but they never lie wiin 
them after they are found to be with child, showing thereby that they do not 
many to gratity lust, but only for the sake of having children. When their 
women go to wash themselves, they have the like linen garment to put about 
them, which is above mentioned to be given to the men for the same purpose. 
And such are the usages and ihanners of this sect.". 

Thus far Josephus, in his book of the Wars of the Jews. In his book of their 
Antiquities, which he wrote some years after the former, he says farther of them 
as foDoweth.' "Among the Jews there have been three sorts of sects from 
times of ;>ld; the Essenes, and the Sadducees, and the third sect, which are 
called Pharisees. The doctrine of the Essenes ascribes to God the ordering 
and governing of all things. They teach, that the souls of men are immortal. 
They hold, that the attainment of riffhteousness and justice is to be endeavoured 
after above all things. They send their gifls to the temple, but they offer no 
sacrifices there, by reason of the different rules of purity which they have in- 
stituted among themselves; and, therefore, being excluded the common temple, 
they sacrifice apart by themselves; btherwise, they are, in their manners and 
course of life, tne best of men. They employ themselves wholly in the labour 
of agriculture. Their righteousness is worthy of admiration, above all others 
that pretend to virtue, in which they do by no means give place to any, whether 
GreeKs or Barbarians, no, not in the least: they have been long under engage- 
ments never to be hindered by any thing in their diligent study and pursuit 
after it Their goods are all in common, and he that is rich hath not the enjoy- 
ment of the things of his house any more than he that hath nothing at all. 
And they that live afler this manner are in number about four thousand men. 
They neither marry wives, nor endeavour after the possession of servants; their 
c^inion of the latter being, that it leads to injustice, by invading the common 
liberty of mankind; and of the other, that it gives matter for trouble and dis- 
turbance. Wherefore, living by themselves, they mutually make use of the 
service of each other. They choose good men out of the number of their priests 
to be the receivers of their incomes, and the managers of the fruits which their 
lands produce, for the providing of them with meat and drink." 

There is also inention made of them by Josephus in another place, that is, in 
the ninth chapter of the thirteenth book of his Antiquities; but there he speak? 
only of their opinion about fate. His words in that place are, "That they 
hold, that fate governs all things, and that nothing happens to man but by its 
appointment" 

rhilo the Jew is the next, or indeed the first, that speaks of them. For he 
wrote before Josephus, being by much the older of the two. For Josephus was 
not bom till the first year of the reign of Caligula the Roman emperor,* A. D. 37» 

1 Joseph Antiq. lib. 18. e. 3. 3 Josephai in libro de Vita raa. 
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M'hereas Philo was at that time advanced in yean: for it vm not naucb 
above two years after that Philo was sent as head of an embassy to that emperor 
from the Alexandrian Jews, as a person that, by his age and experience! was 
best qualified for that difficult undertaking. But Josephus being best acquainled 
with their sect, as having lived in Judea, and been there for some time coaver* 
sant among them/ and under their discipline, was best qualified to write a trvk& 
and exact account of them; and therefore I have begun with that which he 
bath given us. For Philo, being a Jew of Alexandria, knew nothing of the 
Essenes of Judea but what he had by hearsay: but with the fisseoes of Egjrpt 
he was indeed much better acquainted. For, although the principal seat ci 
them was in Judea, yet there were also of them in Egypt, and in all other 
places where the Jews were dispersed; and therefore PhUo distinguished this 
sect into the Essenes of Judea and Syria, and the Essenes of Egvi>t and other 
parts. The first he called practical Essenes, and the other he cfdls therapeutic 
or contemplative; and of each he gives the accounts that follow. 

*' Among* the Jews who inhabit Palestine and. Syria, there are some whom 
tbey call Essaeans, being in number about four thousand men,' according to my 
opinion. They have their name by reason of their piety, £rom the Greek word 
e0->B(. which signifieth holy, though the derivation firom thence be not made ac^ 
cording to the exact rule of grammar. And, whereas they are most religious 
servers and worshippers of God, they do not sacrifice unto him any living crea- 
ture, but rather choose to form their minds to be holy, thereby to make uem a 
fit offering unto him. They chiefly live in country villages, avoiding cities, by 
reason of the vices that are familiar among citizens; being sensible, that, as the 
breathing in a corrupted air doth breed diseases, so the conversing with evil 
company often makes an incurable impression upon the souls of men. 

''Some of them labour in husbandly; others follow trades of manufacture, 
confining themselves only to the making of such things as are the utensils of 
peace, endeavouring therebv to benefit both themselves and their neighbours. 
They do not treasure up eitner silver or gold, neither do they provide themselves 
with large portions of land out of a desire of plentiful revenues, but seek only 
after such things as are requisite for the supplying of the necessaries of life. 
They are in a manner the only persons of aU mankind, who, being without 
money, and without possessions (and this by their own choice rather than by 
the want of ^ood fortune,) yet reckon themselves most rich, judging their need* 
ing little, and their being contented with any thing, to be (as it really is) a great 
ajbundance. You shall not find any among their handicraftsmen that ever put a 
hand to the making of arrows, or darts, or swords, or head-pieces, or corslets, 
or shields; neither do any among them make any armour, or engines, or any 
other instruments whatsoever, that are made use of in war, nay, they will not 
make such utensils of peace as are apt to be employed to do mischief. 
. " Merchandising, trafficking, and navigation, they never so much as dream 
of, rejecting them utterly as incitements to covetousness. There is no such 
thing as a servant among them, but they all mutuaUy help and serve each other. 
They condemn the domination of masters over servants, not only as unjust and' 
prejudicial to holiness, but also as impious, and destructive of the law of nature, 
which bringing forth, say they, and nourishing, all men alike in the same condi- 
tion of life, as a common mother to all, hath made them all as brothers to each 
other, and this not only in word, but really and in deed; but that treacherous 
covetousness, overthrowing their kindred, hath produced strangeness instead of 
familiarity, and enmity instead of friendship. 

. ''As to philosophy, logic they utterly relinquish to such as quarrel about 
words, reckoning it as useless for the attainment of virtue. And natural phi- 
losophy, and all the points thereof (excepting only so much as concerns the be- 

1 Josephus in libro dc Vita sua. S Philo-Judieus in libro cui titulaa Omnit PrxAutljber, p. 678. edit. Col. 
.3 Joiepbus agrees with him in this number. See above. 
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Mg of Ood, and the original production oi all thin^,) they leave io those who 
have time to spare to trest o[ suoh matters, reckonmg it to be above the power 
oi man to attain to a true knowledge of ^em. But about ethics, or moral phi- 
losophy, they are much conversant, using therein the guidance and direction of 
th^ country laws, which are such as could never have come from the mind 
of man without a divine in^iration. Hierein they instruct men as at other 
times, so especially on the seventh day. For the seventh day is held hcAj by 
them, cm which they desist from all other work, going on that day to their sa- 
cred places, which they call synagogues, where they sit in order, according to 
their seniority or standing in the society^, the juniors taking place below their 
seniors, and ail composing themselves with decency for the hearing of the word. 
Then one, taking the Bible^ reads out of it; and then another, being one of the 
most skilM, doth expound upon what hath been so read, passing over what is 
above his knov^edge. Their manner of expounding is mostly by parables, ac- 
cording to the way that hath been anciently in use among them. They are in- 
structed in holiness, righteousness, justice, economy, politics, in the knowledge 
of what is truly good, and what is evil, and what is indiiS?rent, what is proper 
for them to choose, and what, on the contrary, they ought to avoid. In which 
course they make use of three rules, judging of all things according as they 
accord; h with the love of Gk)d; 2. with the love of virtue; or, 3. with the love 
of their neighbour* Of their love to God they give a multitude of demonstra- 
tions; as, for instance, their constant and unalterable course of chastity their 
whole life through, their abstaining from all swearing, their never speaking a lie, 
and their always aficribing to God the cause of all good, and never making him 
the author of that which is evil. Of their love to virtue they give instances, 
in their not being covetous, in their not being ambitious, in their renouncing of 
pleasures, in their continence, in their patience, in their plainness, in their 
needing little, in their being content with any thing, in their modesty, in their 
reverence for the laws, in £eir stabilitv of mind, and other such like virtues. 
And, lastly, of their love to their neighbour, they give instances in their be- 
nevolence, in their equal carriaffe to aS, which is greater than can be well ex- 
pressed, and in their holding tdl that they have in common; of which it will 
not be unseasonable here to speak a little. 

'' First, therefore, no man's house is properly his own, but eveiy man of the 
sect, that shall come to it, hath an equal interest therein. For, as .they live to- 
gether in sodalities, eating and drinking at the same common table, so tney there 
provide entertainment for all the fraternity that shall come thither to them from 
any other place. There is one common treasury belonging to them all, from 
whence the expenses of clothes and provisions are furnished in common for all 
the community, according to the several sodalities into which they are dis- 
tributed. Their way of cohabiting together under the same roof, of eating to- 
gether of the same victuals, and setting together at the same table is such, as is 
no where else to be found thus established, or any thing like it^ What they 
gain by their daily labour, they keep not to themselves, but bring it all into the 
common stock, from whence provision is made for the use and common utility 
of aU the sect. And, if any am(Nig them fall sick, they do not neglect them, 
as such that get nothing, but have all things that are necessary for the recover- 
ing of them again to their health, always ready provided for them out of the 
common stock; so that they take hereof, with all freedom, as plentifully as they 
shall think fit Great honour and reverence is paid to the elder men of the 
society by the juniors, who take care of them in such manner, as truly begotten 
children do of their parents, administering unto them, both with their hands 
and their counsels, with all plentilulness, whatsoever may be necessary for their 
comfortable support in their old age." 

1 Tbe way of tlw Laeedemoniaiii, in eating togetlier at common table*, and in set companies, wemi most 
like. See Plutarch in the Life of Lycurgus. 
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Thus far Philo, concerning those whom he calls practical Essenefi. Of those 
whom he calls the contemplative/ he saith as followeth. 

'' Having spoken of the Esssans that lead a practical life, I come next to 
treat of those who embrace the contemplative. The men among them are 
called Therapeuts, and the women Therapeutides, agreeable to their profession, 
either as they profess the art of physic ^not that commonly practised; whereby^ 
the bodies of men are cured, but a mucn more valuable pWsic, whereby they 
cure the souls of men of diseases much more obstinate, difficult, and harder to* 
be removed, those which they have brought upon themselves by voluptuous- 
ness, concupiscence, grief, fears, covetousness, follies, injustice, and by an in- 
numerable company of other passions and vices,) or else they have "this name, 
because they have learned from the law of nature, and the sacred laws of the 
holy scriptures,' to worship and serve that being, which is better than good, 
more uncompounded than the number of one, and more ancient than unity itself. 

*^ They that enter into this Therapeutic profession, do not do it as led thereto 
by any prev^ling custom, or by the persuasion of others, but bein? wholly 
drawn to it by a heavenly love, are under an enthusiastic impulse, in tne same 
manner as the Bacchanals and Coiybantes, in the celebration of their festivak, 
till tiiey have attained to this their desired state of contemplation; and thereon, 
as if they had done with this mortal life, through their desire after that which* 
is immortal and ever blessed, they relinquish aU their worldly goods and posses* 
sions to their sons or their daughters, or their other relations, delivering to them 
the inheritance thereof by a voluntary choice; and if they have no relations, 
they then give them to their friends and acquaintance. And when they have- 
thus divested themselves of all their worldly substance, as being now no longer 
withheld by any enticement, they flee from their homes vnSiout any more 
looking back, leaving their brothers, their children, their wives, their parents, 
and all their kindred, how numerous soever, as also the society of their friends 
and countrymen, among whom they have been bom and bred, because their 
conversation, should they still stay with them, would be a strong and powerful 
allurement to draw them away from this purpose. 

" They do not leave one city to go to another, like miserable or wicked ser- 
vants, who having obtained , of those that own them to be sold to some other 
person, gain thereby only the change of masters, not the recovery of their 
liberty. For all cities, even those that are governed by the best laws, are full 
of tumult and trouble, which no one that hath addicted himself to this way of 
philosophy can afterward bear. And therefore they rather choose to make their 
abode without the walls of cities, in gardens, and villages, and lone countiy ha- 
bitations, seeking solitude, not out of an affected hatred to mankind, but for the 
avoiding of the mixing with men of different manners, knowing it to be unpro- 
fitable and hurtful. 

"This sort of men are dispersed throughout many parts of the world* (for it 
is requisite that both Greeks and Barbarians should partake of so excellent a 
benefit,) but Egypt abounds most with them throughout all its provinces,^ but 
most of all about Alexandria. But from all places the principal men of them 
retire, as into their own proper countiy, into a place .which they have near the 
Lake Maria,* situated upon a gentle rising hill, veiy commodious for them, both 
for its convenience in affording them there a safe dwelling, and also for the 
wholesomeness of its air. The houses of those who there come together are 
buUt in a very frugal and mean manner, they havin? their covering fitted only 
for two necessaiT things, that is, to keep them from the heat of the sun in sum- 
mer, and from the cold of the air in winter neither are they built near each 

1 PUlo de ViU ContemplaUva* p, 686. edit. Ck>l. Allob. 

3 For the word Bt(>»wivrm tignifieih a worshipper, or a lervant, aa well as a phyrician. 

3 That ia, wherever the Hellenistical Jews were dispened among the natioDi of the world. 

4 These provinces were called Kom**. 

5 This lalie is called Mareotis by Ptolemy, and Marea by Strabo. It lies near Alexandria, being ttairtj 
miles broad and a hundred in circumference. 
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a&er as in cities; for this wotild be irksome and displeasing to men desiring 
and seeking after solitude: neither are they far asunder, because they love at 
times to converse together, and also that they may the easier unite for their 
mutual defence, if they should happen at any time to be invaded by thieves. 

'< Each of them hath in this cottage a uttle chapel, which they call Sem 
neum, or Monasterium, ih which every one of them doth, alone by himself^ 
perform all the mysteries of a holy life, bringing in thither, at no time, either 
drink or meat, or any other of the necessaries used for the support of the body, 
but only the law and the divine oracles of the prpphets, and hymns, and such 
other like thines, whereby knowledge and piety are increased and perfected. 
They have God in perpetual ren^embiance, so that, even in their dreams, no- 
thing else but the beauties and excellencies of divine powers run in their fan* 
cies, insomuch that several of them, while they sleep, do in their dreams de* 
liver many excellent sayings of divine philosophy. 

<' Their constant usage is, to pray twice every day, that is, in the morning- 
and in the evening. At the rising of the sun, they pray that God would give 
his blessing upon the day, that true blessing whereby their minds may be filled 
with heavenly ligh^ and at the setting of the sun, that their minds, being wholly 
disburdened of meir senses, and all sensible things, may, in its retirements into 
itself, find out truth. All the interval of time, from morning to evening, they 
spend in the study and contemplation of divine things. For exercising them^ 
selves in the most holy scriptures, they philosophize upon them after their coun- 
try manner, expounding them allegoncally. For they suppose, that the words 
are only notes and marks ci some things of m3r8tical nature, which are to be 
explained figuratively. 

' ' They have among them the writings of some ancients, who, being principal lead- 
ers of their sect, have left them many monuments of that learning, which consists 
in dark and secret expressions, which they, using as original patterns, do imi- 
tate that way of study. And they do not only spend their time in contempla- 
ti<m, but they also compose songs and hymns in the praise of God, of aU sorts of 
metre, and musical verses, which they write in grave and seemly rhymes. 

" Six days of the week they thus continue apart by themselves in the little 
chapel above mentioned, and there give themselves wholly up to the contem- 
]dation of divine philosophy, without going out of doors, or as much as looking 
abroad all that time. (^ the seventh day, they meet together in a public so- 
lemn assembly, and there sit down together, according to their seniority,^ in a 
decent manner, with both their hands imder their garment, that is, the right 
hand upon the part between their chin and their breast, and the left let down 
by their side. Then one of the best learned of them, standing forth, discourseth 
to them with a grave composed countenance, and a grave serious voice, speak- 
ing with reason and prudence, and not making o^ntation of eloquence, as 
the rhetoricians and sophists now do, but searching into and expounding all 
thinps, with that exactness of thought, as that it do3i not only for the present 
cs^tivate the ears, but by being thus heard, enters into the soul, and there makes 
lasting impressions upon it While this person thus speaks, all the rest give 
attention with silence, expressing their approbation only with the motions of 
their eyes and their head. 

" The synagogue, or common place of assembly, where they meet every se- 
venth day, ham two distinct enclosures and apartments in it,* the one as- 
signed for the men, and the other for the women; for it is their custom, that 
the women that are of the same sect and institution should also be -auditors in 
these assemblies. The partition-waU, which separates these two enclosures, is- 
built up three or four cubits high from the ground, after the manner of a para- 
pet, the rest lies open to the top of the room. AU which is thus contrived for 

1 Thi« Uiey reekon according to the tlm« of their admiflsioii into the aociety, not according to their age. 
3 The aynagoguee of the Jews are thus formed even to this day, theit women aitting together in a place 
eneioaed apart from the men. 
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the sake of two coaveiuiBnees; the first, to protect that decent modeety whtdi 
is naturally belonging to the feniale sex; the other, that while they nt in that 
auditoiy, Uiey mav easily hear what is there diacooraed, nothing coming be- 
tween to hinder the voice of him tiiat apeaketh from reaching to them. 

'' Having laid temperance as a certain foundation in their sods, they build 
thereupon all other virtues. They take neither meat nor diink before eunset: 
foi they hold it requisite to employ the day in the stady of philosophy, and the 
night in the making of necessary provision for the body; so that tiiey allot the 
whole day for the former, and only a small pact of the niffht for the latter. 
Some of them, in whom is a more than ordinary thirst after knowledge, fovget 
to take any sustenance for three days together;^ and others there are who are 
so delighted and fed with feasting on wisdom, which gives to them of its doc* 
trine nchly and plentifully, that they sometimes hold out double the time, and, 
for six days together,* scarce taste of any necessary food, being nooiudied, as 
they say a sort of grasshof^rs are, by the air in which they live, the m^ody 
of their hymns, as I suppose, rendering the want ai food easy and supportable 
unto them. They looking on the sev^ith day to be all holy and all featml, do 
think it worthy of extraordinary honour. On that day, after having first tak^t 
due care of their souls, they refresh and nourish their bodies, then relaxing to 
themselves their daily labour, as they do to their working cattle. They eat not 
any thing that is sumptuous or dainty, but only coarse bread; their sauce is 
only salt, and they that are of a nicer stomach mingle some hyssop with it; 
their drink is only water from the river. And thus they appease the two domi- 
neerin^f mistresses which nature hath subjected all mankind to, that is, Imnger 
and thirst, offering nothing to gratify them, but only what is neceasaiy for me 
support of life; for they eat only to assuage hunger, and drink only to quench 
their thirst, avoiding fulness of stomach, as that which is hurtful both to soul 
and body. 

^* And whereas there are two sorts of coverings for the body, that is, house 
and clothes; as to their houses, it hath been spoken to before, that they are 
mean, and built without art, as made only to serve the present necessary uses: 
so likewise as to their clothes, ^ey have only such as are most commodious to 
keep out cold and heat, they using for this purpose a thick coarse garment in* 
stead of furs in the winter, and a short coat without aleev^, or a linen vest- 
ment, in summer. They universally exercise thems^ves in modesty; and, 
looking on falsify to be the mother of arrogance, and truth to be the modier of 
modesty, they hold each of them to have the nature of a fountain; for there 
How firom felsity, say they, mtoy various sorts of evils, and from truth abun- 
dance of good, both human and divine." 

Thus far Philo of his contemplative Essieans. He hath afterward a detcrip* 
tion of their behaviour at their great festivals; which being very long, should I 
give the whole of it, 1 should be too tedious to the reader; and I fear I have 
been too much so already concerning this matter. I shall therefore here only 
add an abstract of it as foUoweth. 

These Therapeutae, or contemplative Essteans, celebrate every seventh sabbath 
as a great festival,* when, bein^ called together by an officer appointed for tMs 
purpose, all of each congregation meet together in a common hall: for, they 
being divided into several distinct ccmgregations, each congregation ha^ its dis- 
tinct hall, in which they meet together on all such occasions. When they are 
come together on this call, being all in white garments, they range themselves 
in order with great gravity; and, after having said grace, sit down, takmg thmr 
place each after ouer, according to the seniority of their admission into the 
sect The men sit on the right hand side of the hall by themselves, and the 

1 PhOo MeiM iMro to hyperboIiM, it not being poMriMe thtt nstura co«M be mtppoited b^ nch tony tetvibr 
sixdayi together, or three cither. 

S The first ffreat feetival amonf; the Jewe ii their Pansover; aeven weeks numbered fh>m thence brings 
them to their Pentecost, or feast of weeks; from tlience this sect continued to nnmber still seven weeks on, 
and every seventh Sunday was a new ftstlval with tbem, till, by repeating #t seven times over, tliey con- 
«laded the year, and then began again from the Passover the same ronnd as be^bra* 
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women bj ihemsdves on the other side: for these EseeneA have women also 
among them, mort of them of ttie elder sort, and such only as have been vimns 
fiom Sieir youth. They are not attended on at their feasts by servants: for the}- 
have none such, looking on servitude to be against the law of nature; according 
to which, they say, all men are bom free; and therefore they are ministered to 
in all things by freemen, such as are of the juniors of their society. Of these 
some being cluMen for every ministration, administer therein to the rest all m»i- 
ner of help and service, with the same care and afibction as children do their 
parents. These serve at the tables with their garments let down at their full 
lengtii, and not girded up about them after the manner of servants, that so they 
may appear to ministn* as freemen, and not as slaves. At these feasts they 
diink no wine, but only pure water; those of the elder sort, who have weak 
stomachs, drink it warm, all the rest drink it cold. They eat no flesh, their re- 
past being, as on other days,' only bread, salt, and hyssop. They abstain from wine, 
as reckoning it to be a sort of poiscm that leads men into madness, and fr<^n all 
plentilid fare, as that which breeds and irritates inordinate and beastly appetites 
m the mind. White they thus sit at meal, there is observed a most exact si- 
lence, none making the least noise; and, when they have done eating, one of 
them piopoaeth a question out of the holy writ, which another answers, im- 
parting what he knows plainly, without affectation, or aiming nt praise. All the 
rest are attentive to what is said, si^ifying only by signs, expressed by the mo- 
tions of the head or the hand, their approbation or disapprobation of what is 
delivered. All these discourses are sdlegorical: for their notion is, that the 
scriptures have the similitude of a living man, which consists of body and soul; 
the literal sense, they say, resembles the body, and the mystical sense, which 
lies under it, the soul; and in that the life of ihe whole consists: and therefore 
their study is to find out a mvstical sense for every text delivered in the holy 
scriptures. The president aetermines when enough is said, and whether the 
question be fully answered or not, adding what he thinks proper farther to dis- 
course of on the point Whereon, all applauding what he saith, he riseth up, 
and begins a hymn in the praise of God, composed of either by himself or some 
of the ancients before him; and all the rest join with him herein. And thus 
they spend the afternoon in discoursing of divine things, and in singing of 
psaixns and hymns till supper time, and then the waiters brin^ in, for their sup- 
per, bread and salt, and hyssop, as before. Afler supper is over, they arise 
nicHn table, and then dividing themselves into two companies, c«ie of the men, 
and the other of the women, each chooseth their precentor, and then spend the 
whole night following in singing of hymns in all sorts of metre and music to 
the praise of Grod, sometimes alternately in parts, and sometimes as in a chorus 
all together. And thus they continue doing till the morning light; on the ap- 
pearance of which, turning their faces toward the rising sun, they pray unto 
Ood to give them a happy day and the light of trujth. AHer which, breaking 
up the assembly, they all return, each to his particular apartment, there to em- 
ploy themselves either in contemplation or in the work of husbandry, in the 
sBsae manner as before. 

What Pliny saith of this sect, u what I am next to lay before the reader. 
The account which he gives of them, is as followeth%' *' On the western side 
of the Lake Asphaltites dwell the Essenes, seating themselves inwardly from it 
to avoid the shore as hurtful to them. They are the alone sort of men, and 
herein, above all others in the world, to be admired, that live without women, 
without the use of copulation, without money, feeding upon the' frUit of the 
palm tree. They are daily recruited by the resort of new comers to them, in 
a number equal to those they lose, many flocking to them whom the surges of 
ill-fortune having made weary of the world, to drive them to take shelter in 

1 Here Pbilo seenu again to Hyberbolize, it being scarce poatible to mpport nature with sQeh scanty and 
mean fare. 
3 Plin. lib. 5. e. 17. 
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their institution and manner of life. And thns for several thousands of year» 
(it is incredible to be said,) this people is perpetuaUj propagated without any 
being bom among them, so fruitful, and prolific unto them is the repentance of 
others as to their lives past" 

Thus far I have given the several accounts of the three authors above men- 
tioned concerning this sect, as far as I can make them plainly speak in the 
English language. Porphyry, £usebius, Epiphanius, and several others of the 
ancients, have also spoken of them; but all that they have said on this subject 
being taken out of one of these three authon, who are the ancientest that have 
written hereof, in giving these three I give dl the rest And I have inserted 
at large what these three authors say of this sect, not only that a full view may 
hereby be given the reader of this very extraordinaiy order of men, but espe- 
cially, to obviate the wron^ use that is made of their relations concerning them, 
first by the Romanists, and secondly by the Deists. 

I. For, first, the Romanists, laying hdd of a handle offered them by Ense- 
bius,^ from the account given by PhUo of the contemplative Essenes, whom he 
calls Therapeuts, argue from thence, that they were Christian monks fi)nned 
into that cuder by St Mark, who was the first founder of the Christian church 
at Alexandria, and from hence drew an argument for the divine institution of 
monkism; and Bellarmine and Baronius, two of the greatest champions that 
have written in their cause, go in hereto. It is true Eusebius hath said, that 
these Therapeutffi were Christian monks instituted by St. Hark; and so he hvHh 
said many other things without judgment or truth. And, had these two great 
men been free fh>m the interest and the influence of the party they were of, 
they would never have said this after him. In other particulars they are for- 
ward .enough to condemn him, especially Baronius,' but, for the sake of their 
beloved monkery, they follow him in this, which is the absurdest of all. What 
they or their followers say of this matter is all built upon what Philo hath writ- 
ten of his Therapeuts (for no one else hath said any thing of this sort of Esse- 
nes, but he only. And what can be a greater confutation oi the whole of it than 
the very words of Philo concerning them which &re all above recited?^ For they 
manifestlv prove, first, that these Therapeuts could not be Christians, and, ae* 
condly, that they were most certainly Jews. 

And, first, they manifestly prove, that they could not be Christians; for they 
speak of these Therapeutte as of a sect of long standing in Egypt, and tell uff. 
they had hymns and writings among them of ancient date, composed in times 
of old by such as were principal leaders of their^sect; that they were dispersed, 
not only through all the provinces of Egypt, but also among the Greeks and 
Barbarians all the world over. But nothing of all this could be said of Chris- 
tian monks when Philo wrote that book .wherein he treats of this sect.^ For, 
Philo being an elderly man when he went on an embassy to Rome from the 
Jews of Alexandria,^ m the year of our Lord 39, which was but six years after 
Christ's death, it is most likely this book was written beian the Christian church 
was erected, or at most within ten years after, but supposing it twenty, yea, 
forty, if you please, this would be too short a time for such societies of Chris- 
tians to be formed and settled in such regular manner as Philo describes, not 
only through all Egypt, but also among the Greeks and Barbarians all the worid 
over, that is, wherever the Jews were settled in their disperaions amcmg the na- 
tions (for this is all that can be meant by Philo.) But, supposing this possible, 
how could they be said to have hymns and writings composed by ancient lead- 
ers of their sect, when their sect itself was not above ten, or twenty, or at most 
forty years standing; and their rigorous observance of the seventh day farther 

1 Hist. Eodes. lib. 3. c. J7. 

S Baronial taith of Eaaebiui, more than once, that he was " temporum eversor, calumniator maliliosua, 
iwofnmii adulator," and otliersucb epithets be often bectows upon him, and often not without cause. 

S The words of Philo are, Etti Si rnvr^tf rvy^f»j»ft»r» 3r»Kat»* MrfpjtvOi TVS mtftrt»{ »fXiy^'*'** y»**f*tr9i^tOC» 

4 That is, his book de Vita Coniemplativa. 

i Of this embassy, see Philo's book de Leg at. ad Caium Imperatoram Romanum. 
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IMOveth that they could not be ChristiaQs; for the Christian weekly day of wor- 
ship is the first day of the week, and not the seventh. And the Christian doc- 
trine enjoineth no such superstitious rigour, as that wherewith these men ob- 
Aerred that day. For Christ himself condemned it, telling us, that man was 
not made for the sabbath, but the sabbath for man,* that is, for his benefit; first, 
in easing him on that day firom his labour and toil after the things of this world; 
and, secondly, in giving him a fit time thereby to take care of his interest in 
the world to come, in worshipping his God, and performing all the other 
duties of religion toward him, which may recommend him to his mercy 
and favour. 

2. And therefore, secondly, that these Therapeutse observed the seventh day, 
and with such superstitious rigour as Philo describes, this manifestly proves, 
that they were of tne Jewish religion; and Philo plainly tells us as much, in that 
he saith of them, that they were the disciples of Moses (for so he calls them in 
his introduction to those words of his, of which I have above given an abstract;) 
and there also he saith of them, that they observed their festivals, and formed 
their rules for the celebration of them according to Moses' institution. This 
therefore was none other than a Jewish sort of monkism: for Christian monkism 
had not its being till many years after for, — 

It had its beginning about the year oi our Lord 250: then Paul,' a young sen- 
tleman of the country of Thebais in Egypt, to avoid the Decian persecution, 
fled into the adjoining desert; and fixing his abode in a cave, there first of all 
Christians began the practice of an ascetic life, in which he continued ninety 
years, being of the age of one hundred and thirteen at the time of his death. 
About twenty years after his thus retiring to this place (he being by that time 
grown very fiuiaous for the religious and hermitical sort of life which he had 
Ihus addicted* himself to,) Antony, another young gentleman of the same pro- 
vince, being excited by the fame hereof to follow his example, retired into die 
same desert, and there devoted himself to the like course of life. And many 
others, after a while, out of the like zeal of devotion, retiring to him, he formed 
them into a body; and, becoming their abbot, he prescribed them a rule, and 
governed them by it many years; for he lived to a veiy great age. And, from 
uds beginning, all the monkbm of the Christian world nad its originaL For 
Christ and his apostles never prescribed any such thing, neither is it consistent 
with the religion they taught God never made any of us for lazy and useless 
contemplation only. His providence is over all his works, and eveiy one of us 
are bound, as far as we are able, to be the instruments thereof, in bearing each 
his part for the support of the whole in that station of life, whatever it be, which 
Goa hath called us unto. And for every man to do his duty in this station of 
life, With the best of his power, for the honour of God and the good of his neigh- 
bour, with fiiith in Christ for the reward of his faithfulness and diligence herein, 
is the sum of Christian religion. And whoever is thus diligent and faithful in 
his honest calling, how mean soever it be, is, bvso doine, as much serving God, 
as when at his prayers, provided that, while he doth the one, he do not leave 
the other undone. 

n. Another wron^ use of the words of those three authors above recited, is 
made by the infidel Deists of our time. They pretend to find in them an 
agreement between the Christian religion, and the documents of the Essenes; 
and therefore would infer, that Christ and his followers were no other than a 
sect branched out from that of the Essenes. And for these chiefly it is, that I 
have given at laige all that these three authors have written of that sect; which 
is all that is authentically said of them. And let these infidels make the most 
of it that they can. Thouffh they search all these accounts of this sect through 
to the utmost, can any of me proper doctrines of Christiani^ be found in any 
part of them? Is there any thing in them of the two Christian sacraments? b 

1 Mstt. zii. 1-13. Mark ii. 37. 6ee alto Luke vi. 1--10. ziii. 15, 19. John tIL 89, S3. 
' 3 Uiei onymui ia Vita Ptnll. 
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there any thing Of the redemption of the worid by the Mesnah, or of the erect* 
ing of his spiritual kingdom here on earth? Or were any of the pecohar docu- 
ments or usages of that sect ever ingrafted into Christianity? The common ta- 
bles, I confess, which were at first set up by the apostles, bear some resemblance 
to those of the Essenes. But this was never made a law of the Christian reli* 
gion, as it was of the sect of the Essenes, or ever as much as recommended by 
it; only it was practised for a short while in the first gatheriage of the ChristHm 
church; but when it increased and grew up, this usage was dropped, and wholly 
discontinued, as being no longer practicable. In these moral duties which the 
Essenes practised and taught, they there indeed agree with Christians, and so 
do all other religions, as far as they ame with the law ei notOFe. Many of the 
heathens carried the observance of aU the moral dnties which Christianity pre- 
scribes much higher than the Essenes did; and this not only in speculation and 
precept, but also in practice, and thereby made a much nearer agreement wkh 
Christianity than any of that sect ever did. And who, therefere, will ever say, 
tiauit Christianity is a reli|ion made out c^ heathenism? Our hdy Christian pro- 
fession is so far fromhavmg any of the documents or institutions of the Essenes 
in it, that almost all that is pecidiar in that sect is condemned by Christ and his 
apostles. For almost all that is peculiar in them being only in a higher deme 
tne same things which they condemned in the Pharisees, wko pnetised them 
in a lower degree, in that they were condemned where they were in a lower 
degree, they are certainly much morQ so, where &ey were in a higher. Such 
were their superstitious washings,^ their over rigorous oboer vance of the sabbaiA,* 
their abstaining from meats which God had created for man's use,' their touch 
not, taste not, handle not;\ their will-wor^p in their neglecting, aiid voluntarily 
afflicting the body,^ and other like superstitious usages whtdi Gold never respired 
of them. Moreover, contrary to the law of Christianity,* they foibade marriage, 
idiich God had ordained from the bednning, and absolutely oondemned servi^ 
tude, which the holy scriptures of the New Testament,' as weU as the (Md, allow. 
And they denied the resurrection of the body, in which the main of the Chris- 
tian hope consists; and absurdly place the felicity of a future life in tile corpond 
enjoyments of a temperate air in regions beyond the w«stem ocean, where they 
allow the soul no body at all to be clothed with, for the partaking of them. And 
farther, they pin down all men, both good and bad, to a fatal necessitf in all flieir 
'actions; which digs up the very foundations of all religion and righteousness 
among mankind. For, if aU men be necessarily predetermined to dl their ac- 
tions, whether good or evil, by an unalterable and irresistible fete, there can then 
be no merit, nor d^nerit, nor reason for any endeavour at all, either after reli- 
gion or righteousness among mankind. And when the institutions of this sect 
cany with them so great a distance and disparity from tiiose of Christ and his 
apostles, what argument of similitude between them can possibly be framed, for 
the proving of the one to be the parent of the other? 

I must not omit to acknowledge, that there is another piece of Plulo's con- 
cerning those Essenes. It is a part of his apology for the Jews, which he com- 
posed with intent to have delivered it at his audience of Caligula, on his em- 
bassy to him frc»n the Jews of Alexandria, would he have heard him. This 
tract of Philo's is not now amon^ his works, it being all lost excepting one frag- 
ment of it, preserved by Eusebius, in his eighth bode de Preparatione Evan- 
gelica, cap. 11. And this is that piece which I mean; but it containing nothing 
but what is to be found in the other accounts of this sect above recited, I have 
avoided the inserting of it, that I might not tire the reader with an unnecessary 
repetition, to whom I fear I have already been too tiresome in this matter. 

There was another sect among the Jews, called the Herodians. This, indeed, 
had its dale long after ^e times which I am now upon, as having its rise from 

1 Matt, xxiii. 35. Mark. vii. 1-^13. Lake xi. 38, 39. 

9 Matt. xU. 1—13. Mark ii. 33-38. Lnke vi. 1-10. ziU. 10-17. 3 1 Tim. It. 3, 4. 

4 Coloaa. ii. 31. 5 Ibid. 23, S3. 6 1 Itm. iv. 3. 7 Pbilemoa IMU. 
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Herod, kin^ of JudeB, called Henxl the Grett; but haiHaig been more ibftn once 
made mention of in the gospels/ it is not to be omitted. And since I have here 
undertaken to give an account of all the o&er sects of the Jews, I &ink it pio> 
per here to pbboe an aci^ou&t of this also. It is not to be doubted but that they 
had this name from Herod the Gfeat» but for what reason, that is a question. 
Some say it was, becMue they held Herod to be die Messiah: so TertuUian, so 
Epiphanius, so Jerome, so Ghrysostom, so Theq)hTlact, and so several others 
oi the ancients held. But it is very improbable that any Jew should, in the 
time of our Saviour's minisixy , above thirty years after the death of Herod, hold 
him to haveL been tiie Messiah, when they had found no one of those particu- 
lars which they eiq)ected from the Messiah, performed by him, but nrther eveiy 
thing quite the contrair. Others hold that they were called Herodkiis, because 
they ccnstituiled a sodality erected in the honour of Herod, in tiie same man- 
ner as there were sodalities at Borne, caMed Augustales, Adrbnales, Antonini, 
constituted in the honour of Augustus, Adrian, and Antoninus, and the like of 
o&er Boman emperors after thw death. And this is the opinion of Scaliger,* 
and those that follow him;' but none of &e sodalities at Bome having been in- 
stituted tin long after the death of Herod, none such could have been instituted 
in honour of Herod, ia imitation of them. The earliest of these sodalities, 
and the £nat of this kind that we any where meet with,^ were the Sodales Au- 
goalales. But these not being insthoted till after Augustus's deefti, which hap- 
pened several years after Herod's, this coul4 give no pattern nor foundation ror 
the like to be institntad in hmiour of Herod, either in his lifetiOTe, or upon his 
dealh, since he died mmy years before. By what is mentioned of these Hero- 
dians i& the gospefe, ftiey seem plainly to have been a sect among ^t Jews, 
dif&riBg ieom the rest ia some points of tiieir law and reUgian. For they are 
ihaBB named with the Pharisees, and in contmdistinction from ^em; and tiiere- 
f<He must have been a seat in the same manner as tiie Phariaees were. And 
they ase afao said to have a pecidiar leaven, as the Hiansees had, that is, some 
ftdbe and evil tenets, which soured and eai!n;q)ted the whole lump with which it 
vmB mia^bd; and therdbie Christ equally warned his disciples against both. 
And since he calieth it the leaven of Herod,* this ar^es tiiat Herod was the 
autiuis of it; thiEt is, of those evil tenets which constitnted tiiis sect, and dis- 
tinguished it from iike other sects of the Jews; and that his followers, imbibing 
th^ tenets frosa him^ were, for this reason, called Herodians. And these be- 
ing chiefly of his courtiers, and ^e officers and servants of his palace, and ^ose 
tiiat were descended from them, hence the Syriac version, wherever the word 
MerodUma occiirs in Ae original, renders it me domestics of Herod, And that 
vession having been made very early, for the use ci ^e church of Antioch, 
the authors ca it were the nearest those times in which this sect had its begin- 
ning, and therefore had the best means of knowing who they were. Thus far, 
therefore, having shown that these Herodians were a sect of the Jews, that had 
its ori^nal from Herod the Great, it is next to be inquired into, what were the 
tenets whereby it was distinguished. The only way to find this out, is to ex- 
amine in what particulars the founder of it differed from the rest of the Jews. 
For, no .doubt, me same were the particulars in which these his followers differed 
from them also, and thereby constituted this sect; and they will aopear to have 
been these two following. The first, in subjecting himself and his people to 
the dominion of the Bomans; and, secondly, in complying with them in many 
of their heathen usages: for both these particulars Herod held lawful, and ac- 

1 Matt. xzij. 16. Mark iii. 6. viii. 15. xii. 13. 

3 In Aniraadveriionibiiir ad Eusebii Cbronologica. No. 1689. 

3 Caaauhoni Ezercitationea in Prolego'menis ad Ezereitationea Baronii. 

4 The Sodalea Titii which Taeitna make* mention of were of another kind; for he saith (Annal. lib. Leap. 
54,) that tbey were inatituted by Tatiua retinendis Sabinorum Sacris. In another place fHist. lib. 3. cap. {UU 
be Indeed oontradieu himielf in thie matter, for he there laith, that Romului inttituted them in honour of 
Tatiaa: but hia contradiction in tbia place, to what be aaid in the other, deatroya hia authority in both aa to 
ttaia particalar. But however tbia might be, both Romulua and Tatiui were at too great a diitanee of tiflw 
to be within the view of the Jewa for their imitation in tbia matter. 

J Mark. Tiii. 3. 
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cordin^lj prai^sed them. And, therefore, these I take to have been the tenets 
and opinions in which these Herodians, his foUowen, differed fiom the other 
Jews, and thereby constituted this sect, which, from him, was called by that 
name. It beinff said (Dent. xvii. 16,) " One from among thy brethren shalt thou 
set king over thee; thou mayest not set a stranger over thee, ^ich is not thy 
brother" hence an opinion arose, which was generally embraced by the Phari- 
sees, that it was not lawful to submit to the Roman emperor, or pay taxes unto 
him; but Herod and his followers, understanding the' text to exclude only a 
voluntary choice, and not a necessary submission, where force hath overpowered 
choice, were of a contrary opinion, and held it lawful, in this case, both to sub- 
mit to the Roman emperor, and also pay taxes to him. And, therefore, the 
Pharisees and the Hercxlians, being of opinion in this matter quite contraiy to 
•each other, those that laid snaies for Christ, and sought an occasion against him, 
sent the discij^^es of both these sects at the same time together, to propose this 
captious question to them,^ *' Is it lawful to give tribute unto Csesar, or no?" 
thinking, which way soever he should answer, to bring him into danger. For, 
should he answer in the negative, the Herodians were there ready to accuse 
him of^eing an enemy to Cssar, and, should he answer in the idfinnative, the 
Pharisees were as ready, on the other hand, to accuse him to the pe<^le, and 
excite them af^ainst him, as an enemy to their rights, they having possessed them 
with their notion against paying taxes to any foreign power; but Christ, know- 
ing their wicked intentions, gave such an answer as baffled the malice of both 
of them. However, the answer then given implying a justification of the doc- 
trine of the Herodians in that point, Siat could not be the leaven of Herod 
which Christ warned his disciples against; and, therefore, that must be their 
second tenet, that it was lawful, when forced and overpowered by superiors, to 
comply with them in idolatrous and wrong practices ck religion. This Herod 
did, and he seems to have framed this sect on purpose to justify him herein. 
For, Josephus tells us,' that to ingratiate himself with Auguirtus and the great 
men of Rome, he in many things acted contraiy to the law and the religion of 
the Jews, building temples, and erectbg images in them for idolatrous wonhip; 
and for this he excused himself to the Jews,' telling them, that he did not do 
it willin^y, but as commanded and forced to it by powers whom he was neces- 
sitated to obey, thinking this sufficient to excuse him from guilt And, for this 
reason, we find him sometimes called a half Jew; and sudi half Jews, I con- 
ceive, were the Herodians, his followers, professing the Jewish religion, and at 
the same time, on occasions, complying with the idolatrous heathens, and be- 
coming^ occasional conformists to &em. The Sadducees, who denied a future 
state, did mostly come into the opinions of this sect; and, theref(»e, they are 
reckoned one and the same with them. For the same persons who, in one of 
the gospels, are called Herodians,^ are called Sadducees in another. But this 
sect, after our Saviour's time, vanished, and was no more heard of. And, thus 
far having given this long account of idl the sects of the Jews, I shall here with 
it conclude this book. 

1 Matt. xzii. 17. 9 Antiq. lib. 15. e. U. 3 JoMpl^ Antiq. Ub. 15. c IS. 

4 See Matt. xvi. 6. Mark Tiii, 15. and compare them together. 
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«/fn. 107. jfm/oduiiM.]— Htrcanvs, at his death, left five sons behind him/ 
the first Aristobulus, the second Antigonus, the third Alexander, and the fifUi 
Absolom;' what was the name of the fourth is no whpre said. Aristobulus,' as 
being the eldest, succeeded his &ither both in the office of high-priest, and also 
in that of supreme goTemor of the countrv; and as soon as he was settled in 
them; he put a diadem upon his head, and assumed the title of king; and he 
was the first that did so in that land since the Babylonish captivity. His mo* 
ther, by virtue of Hyrcanus's will, claimed a right to the sovereignty after his 
death, but Aristobulus, having overpowered her, cast her into prison, and there 
starved her to death. As to his brothers, Antigonus the eldest of them being 
much in his favour and affbdion, he at first shared the government with him, 
but afterward put him to death, in the manner as will by and by be related, 
the other three he shut up in prison, an^ there kept them as long as he lived. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of £gypt, having incurred his mother's displeasure, 
for sending an army into Palestine against the Jews, contrary to her mind, as 
bath been above related,^ she carried it on so far against him, for this and some 
other like attempts which he had made of reigning without her, that, having 
first taken Selene his wife firom him (by whom he had now two sons,)^ she 
drove him out of the kingdom. For the accomplishing of this she caused some 
of her favourite enuchs to be wounded, and tnen bringing them out into the 
public assembly of the Alexandrians, there pretended, that they had suffered 
this from Lathyrus in defence of her person against him, and thereon accused 
him of having made an attempt upon her life; whereby she so far incensed the 
people, that they rose/ in a general uproar against him, and would have torn 
him in pieces, but that he fled for his life, and, havim^ gotten on board a ship 
in the harbour,* therein made his escape firom their uiry. Hereon Cleopatra 
called to her Alexander her younger son, who for some years past had reigned 
in Cyprus; and, having made him king of Egypt in Uie room of Lathyrus, 
forced Lathjrrus to be content with Cyprus on Alexander's leaving of it 

•^n. 106. ^^risiobuhis.y^AMnetob^ua, as soon as he had settled himself at 
home in the full possession of his father's authority,' made war upon the Itu« 
rseans, and, having subdued the greatest part of them, forced them to become 
proselytes to the Jewish religion, in like manner as Hyrcanus, some time be- 
fore, had forced the Idumeans to do the same thing.. For he left them no othei' 
choice, but either to be circumcised and embrace the Jewish religion, or else 
leave their country and seek out for themselves new habitations elsewhere; 
whereon, having chosen the former, they became ingrafied at the same time 
into the Jewish religion, as well as the Jewish state; and in this manner the 
Asmonxan princes dealt with all those whom they conquered. Itursea,^ the 
country where these people dwelt, was part of Coele-Syria, bcHrdering upon the 
north-eastern part of the land of Israel, as lying between the inheritance of the 
half tribe of Manasseh beyond Jordan, and the territories of Damascus. It was 
called Iturca, from Itur,® one of the sons of Ishmael, who, in our English ver- 
sion, is wrongly caUed Jetur. This country is the same which is sometimes 
called Auronitis. As Idumsea lay at one end of the land of Israel, so Itur«a lay 
at the other; and thus much it is necessaiy to say, because by reason of some 
similitude of the names, the one hath been mistaken for the other. Philip, one 
of the sons of Herod,* was tetrarch or prince of this country, when John the 
Baptist first entered on his ministiy. 

Aristobulus, returning sick to Jerusalem from Iturea, left Antigonus his*bro- 

1 Jomph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 19. 3 Ibid. lib. 14. c. 8. 3 Ibid. lib. 13. c. 19. et de Bello Jndaico, lib. 1. c. 3 

4 Justin, lib. 39. c. 4. PauianiM in Atticia. PorpHrriM <n Gnseii Eaach. Scaligeri. p. 60. 

5 These taSa two aont died before Mm, for he hwl no legitimate male itnie at fala death. 

6 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 19. 7 Videas Relandi Palestiaam, lib. 1. e. S3. 
8 Gen. zzy. 15. 1 Cbron. i. 31. • Lake iil. L 
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ther there with an army, to finish the war which he had begun in that country. 
While he lay ill,' his queen and the courtiers of her party, envying the interest 
which Antigonus had with him, were continually buzzing into his ears stories 
for the exciting in him a jealousy of this his fiivouiite brother. Not long after 
Antigonus, having finished the war in Iturcea with success, returned in triumph 
to Jerusalem; and the fe^t of tabernacles bein^ then celebrating, he went im- 
mediately up to the temple, there to perform his devotions on that holy time, 
with his armour on, and his armed guards about him, in the same manner as he 
entered the cily, without stopping any where to alter his dress. Aristobulus, 
then lying sick in his palace Bans, a^oining to the temple, had immediately 
an account given him nereof, for the nring of his jealousy against his brother; 
and it was warmly represented to him, that it was time for him to loc^ to him- 
self: for certainly, they said, Antigonus would not have come in this manner 
armed, and with his armed guards about him, had he not some ill designs to 
execute against him. Aristobuliis, b^g moved hereby, sent orders to Ajutigo* 
nus to put off his armour, and immediately come to him, concluding, that if he 
came unarmed, according to his orders, there was no hurt intended, but, if 
otherwise, he had certainly some design of mischief against him. And there- 
fore, placing his guards in the passage through which nis brother was to pass 
into me palace to come to him, gave them orders, that if he came unarmed, 
they should let him safely pass, but, if otherwise, they should fall upon him and 
slay him. This passage through which he was to pass was a subterraneous ^- 
lery* which Hyrcanus had caused to be made when he built that palace, leading 
from thence into the temple, that thereby he might always have, on all occa- 
sions, a ready communication with it The messenger that was sent to Anti- 
gonus, instead of bidding him come unarmed as directed, delivered quite a 
ccHitrary message: for, being corrupted by the queen and her party, he told 
Antigonus, that the kins hearing that he had a very fine suit of armour on, de- 
sired he would come to him as then aimed with it, that he mig^t see how it be- 
came him. Antigonus, on his receiving this message, immediately passed 
through the gallery above mentioned to go to the king, and, when he came to 
the place where the guards were posted, they, finding him armed, fell upon 
him according to their orders, and slew him. This fact was no sooner done, 
but Aristobulus most grievously repented of it. And this murder bringing into 
his mind the murder of his mother, his conscience flew him in the face at the 
same time for both; and the anxiety of his thoughts hereon increasing his dis- 
ease, brought him to the vomiting of blood. While a servant was carrying away 
the vomited blood in a basin, he happened to stumble and spill it upon the 
place where Antigonus's blood had been shed. At this, all that were present 
made an outcry, apprehending it to be done on purpose. Aristobulus hearing 
the noise, inquired what was the matten and finding all about him shy of tell- 
ing him, the more they were so, the more earnest he was to know it, till at 
length they were forced to acquaint him with the whole that had happened: 
whereon a grievous remorse seized him all over, and his conscience extorted 
from him bitter accusations against himself for both these facts: and, in the 
agony which he suffered herefrom, he gave up the ghost and died, having 
reigned only one whole year. And such miserable exits do mostly such wicked 
men make, which are terrible enough to deter all such from their iniquities, 
though there were no such things as the torments of hell to punish them after- 
ward for ever for the guilt of them. 

Josephus* tells us a veiy remarkable stoiy of one Judas, an Essene, relating 
to the murder of Antigonus. This man, seeing Antigonus come into the tem- 
ple, as above mentioned, fell into a great passion thereat, and made more than 
ordifiaiy expressions of it, both in word and behaviour, for he had foretold, that 

1 Jowph. Antiq. lib. 13. e. J9. et de Beilo Judaico, lib. 1. c 3. 

3 Thii was afterward repainMi by Herod) see Joseph. Antiq. lib. 15. e. 14,) but waa first built by Hyreanoa;, 
as appears by this ase of it. 
3 Antiq. lib. 13. c. 19. et de BeUo Jadaioo, Ub. 1. c 3. 
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Antigonus should be slain that day at Straton's Tower. Now, taking StratonV 
Tower to be the town on the sea-coast then so named, but afterward called C«- 
sarea, which was full two days' journey from Jerusalem, bethought his prophecy- 
was defeated, and could not possibly be fulfilled that day, the major part of it 
being then past, and the place at so great a distance; and therefore he expressed 
hereon the like impiatience as Jonah did on the failing of his prophecy a^nst 
Nineveh. But while he was in this agony and perplexity of mind, exclaiming 
against truth itself in his being thus deceived, and wishmg his death because 
hereof, came news that Antigonus was slain in that part of the subterraneous 
gallery above mentioned, which was just under that turret or tower of the pa* 
lace which waa called Straton's Tower. Whereon the Essene, finding his pre* 
diction fulfilled in the lamentable murder of this prince, both as to the time and 
place, rejoiced in the comfort and satisfaction of naving his prophecy verified^ 
at the same time when all ^e were grieved at it 

Aristobulus^ was a great favourer of the Greeks, for which reason he wa9 
called Philellen, and the Greeks as much favoured him. For Timagenes, an- 
historian of theirs, wrote of him, as Josephus tell us out of Strabo, " that he* 
was a prince ci equity, and had in many things been very beneficial to the 
Jews, in that he augmented their territories, and ingrafted into the Jewish state 
part of the nation of the Itursans, binding them to it by the bond of circum* 
cision." But his acticms above described give him another sort of character. 

As soon as Aristobulus was dead, Salome* his wife discharged the three bro- 
thers out of prison, and Alexander, sumamed Jannsus, who was the eldest of' 
them, took the kingdom. His next brother having made some attempt to sup-^ 
plant him, h^ caused him to be put to death; but the other, named Absolom, 
being contented to live quietly a private life under him, had his favour and pro^ 
tection as long as he lived, so that after this we hear no more of him save only 
that, having married his daughter to Aristobulus,' the younger son of Alexan-* 
der, his brother, he engaged m his cause against the Romans, and was made &• 
prisoner by them on their taking the temple, under the command of Pompey,. 
f(Hfy-two years after this time. 

At this time, in Syria, the two brothers,* Antiochus Giypus and Antiochug 
Cyzicenus, one reignmg at Antioch, and the other at Damascus, harassed each 
other with continued wars; of which advantage being taken by some cities which 
had formerly been parts of the Syrian empire, they asserted themselves into 
Uberiy, as Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais, Gaza, and others; and tyrants took possession 
of some others of them, as Theodonis of Gadara and Amathus beyond Jordan, 
Zoilus of Dora and Straton's Tower, and others of other places. At the same 
time, Cleopatra and Alexander, her younger son, were in possession of Egypt, 
and Ptolemy Lathyrus, her eldest son, held Cyprus; and in this state were the 
afiSurs of the neighbouring countries when Alexander Jannseus first became 
king of Judea. 

This year was &inous for the birth of two noble Romans, Cneius Pompeius* 
Magnus,^ and Marcus Tullius Cicero,* who, the one for war, and the other for 
letters, were two of the most eminent persons which that city ever brought forth. 

^fu 105. •dleocander JarmuBus 1.] — After Alexander had settled all matters at 
home, he led forth his forces to make war with the people of Ptolemais,' and' 
having vanquished them in battle, shut them up within the walls of their city,, 
and there besieged them; whereon they sent to Ptolemy Lathyrus, then reign- 
ing in Cyprus, to come to their relief; but afterward, having it suggested to 
them, that they might suffer as much from Ptolemy coming to them as a friend, 
as they should from Alexander as an enemy, and that, as soon as they should be- 
joined with Ptolemy, they would draw Cleopatra with all the forces of Egypt upon. 

1 Jowiib. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 19. 3 JoMpb. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 90. et de Bello Jadafco, lib. 1. c 3. 

3 Ibid. lib. 14. c. 8. 4 Ibid. Ub. 13. c. 90. Juatin. lib. 39. Appian. in Syriaeii. 

5 Vide Patercalum, lib. 2. c. 99. 6 Pluiarcbui in Cicerone. A Oelliaa, lib. 15. c. 98. riiniaa, lib. 37. cS. 

7 Joaepb. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 90. 
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them, they, on these considerations, altered their mind, resolving to stand npoa 
their own strength alone for their defence, without admitting any auxiliaries at 
all; and took care that Ptolemy should be informed as much. However, he 
having made ready an army of thirly thousand men, and equipped a fleet of 
proportionable power, for the transporting of them, made use of this pretence 
to land them in Phoenicia, and marched toward Rolemais. But they taking no 
notice of him, nor answering any of his messages, he was in great difficulty 
what course to take. While he was in this perplexity, there came messengers 
to him from Zoilus, prince of Dora, and from the Gazieans, which delivered 
him from it. For, while Alexander, with one part of his forces, besieged Ptd- 
mais, he sent the other to waste the territories of Zoilus, and those of Gaza; 
and therefore these messengers were sent to pray his assistance against them, 
which he readily consented to. Whereon Alexander was forced to raise the 
siege of Ptolemais. and lead back his army fjx>m thence, to watch the steps of 
LaUiyrus. And, finding that he could not prevail by his arms, he betook iiim- 
self to his politics, thinking by craft and deceit to carry his point; and therefore 
courting the friendship of Lathyrus, he entered into a treaty with him, and en- 
gaged to pay him four hundred talents of silver, on the condition that he would 
deUver Zoilus into his hands, with the places which he held. lathyrus accepted 
the terms, and accordingly seized Zoilus and all his territories, with intention 
to have delivered both into Alexander's hands. But, when he was ready so to 
have done, he found that Alexander was at the same time treating underhand 
with Cleopatra, to bring her upon him with all her forces, fi>r the driving of 
him out of Palestine; whereon, detesting his double dealing, he broke off all 
friendship and alliance with him, and resolved to do him all the Inischief that 
should be in his power. 

*dn, 104. Alexcndar Janfums 2.] — ^And this h^ accordingly executed the next 
year after. For, being bent to have his revenge on the inhabitants of Ptole- 
mais,' and also upon Alexander, for the false dealings and ill usage he had re- 
ceived from both, he first laid siege to Ptdemais; and, leaving one part of his 
army there for the carrying of it on, under the conduct of some of his chief 
commanders, he marched in person with the other part, to invade the territoriesr 
of Alexander. At fijst he took Asochis, a city of Galilee, and in it ten thou- 
sand captives, with much plunder. After this, he laid siege to Sepphoris, ano- 
ther City of Galilee; whereon Alexander marched with an aimy of fifty thou- 
sand men against him for the defence of his country. This broi]^t on a fierce 
battle between them, near the banks of the River Jordan; in which Alexander 
being vanquished, lost thirty thousand of his men, besides those which were 
taken prisoners. For Lathyrus, having^ gotten the victory, pursued it to the ut- 
most. And there is a very cruel and barbarous act which is related to have 
been d5ne by him at this time, that is, that awui^ with his army, in the even- 
ing after the victoiy, to take up his quarters in the adjoining villages, and find- 
ing them full of women and children, he caused them to be all danghtered, 
and their bodies to be cut in pieces, and put into caidions over the fire, to be 
boiled, as if for supper, that so he might leave an opinicm in that conntxy, that 
his men fed upon human flesh, and thereby create the greater dread and tenor 
of his anny through all those parts^ After this, Lathyrus ranged at liberty all 
over the country, ravaging, plundering, and destroying it, in a very lamentable 
manner. For Alexander, after this baftle, and the cutting off of so many of 
his men as fell in it, was in no condition to resist him, but must have been ab- 
solutely undone, had not Cleopatra come the next year into those parts to re- 
lieve him. 

.4b. 103. Alexander Jarmaus 3.] — Yoc she, apprehending that in case Laitby- 
rus should make himself master of Judea and Phoenicia, he would thereby grow 
strong enough to invade £g3rpt, and there again recover his kingdom from her, 

1 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 90, 31. 
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ikought it time to put a stop io his progress in those parts; and therefore she 
Ibrtfawith prepared an army/ under the command of Chelkias and Ananias, the 
two Jews above mentioned, and having equipped a fleet, put them on board 6i 
it, and sailed with them to Phoenicia; where, having lan&d this aimy, and by 
the terror of it made Lathyrus quit the siege of Ptolemais (which he had tiu 
now continued,) and retire into Coele-Syria, she sent Chelkias with one part of 
the army after him, and putting the other under the leading of Ananias, 
inarched with it to Ptolemais, expecting they would have opened their gates to 
her; but finding the contrary, she invested the place to take it by force. In the 
interim, Chelkias, while he was pursuing Lathyrus in Coele-Syria, lost his life 
in that expedition; which defeating the nrther progress of it, Lathyrus took the 
advantage hereof to mtfch with dl his forces into Egypt, hoping that on his 
mother's absence with the best of her forces in Phoenicia, he might find that 
kingdom so unjprovided to resist him, that he might make himself master of it: 
but he failed of his expectations herein. 

Jin. 1(KL Alexander Jannaus 4.1 — ^For those forces, left there by Cleopatra for 
the security of the countty,' made good their ground so long, tiU being joined 
by that p^ of the army, which, on this attempt of Lathyrus, she sent back 
out of Phoenicia to reinforce them, they drove him out of the country, and 
felted him to return agson into P&lestine, and there take up his winter-quarters 
at Gaza. 

But while this was doine, Cleopatra still carried on the siege of Ptolemfais,' 
till atlenffth she took the place. As soon as she was mistress oi it, Alexander 
came thi£er to her, bringing with him many valuable gifts, to present to her for 
the ^ning of her fkvour. But that which most ingratiated him with her, was his 
enmity witii Lathyrus her son, and on this account he was veiy kindly received. 
But some about her thinking she had now a fair opportunity, by seizing Alexan- 
der, to make herself mistress of Judea, and all his other d(»ninions, eamestiy 
pressed her to it And this had been done, but that Ananias prevailed with her 
to the contrary; for having represented unto her, how base and dishonourable a 
thinff it would be thus to treat an ally engaged with her in the same cause, it 
would be contrary to all the rules of raith and common honesty that ere observed 
among mankind, and would, to the prejudice of her interest, set all the Jews in the 
world aeainat her, and make them her enemies, he hereby wrought with her so 
efiectuauy, that partly on these considerations, and partly to gratify the interces- 
sor, who pleaded hard in this case for his countr3rman and kinsman (for Alexan- 
der was both,) she dropped th^ design, and Alexander returned safe to Jerusa- 
lem; where, naving recruited his broken forces, and made them up again, to 
the number of a powerful army, he marched with them over Jordan, and be- 
sieged Gadanu 

Jin, 101. Jikxander Jomubus 5J — Ptolemy Lathyrus* having spent hitf winter 
at Gaza, after his retreat out of Egypt, and finding that it would be in vain for 
him to attempt any thing more in Palestine, by reason of the opposition there 
made aniiist him by his mother, he left that country, and returned again to Cy- 
prus; whereon she aldo sailed back again into Egypt, and the country became 
free^ of both of them. 

Cleopatra, on her return to Alexandria,* understanding that Lathyrus was car- 
rying on a treaty at Damascus with Antiochus Cyzicenus, for the obtaining of 
nis assistance, in order to another expedition into Egypt, for his recovering of 
that kingdom agam from her, she gave Selene her daughter, whom she had taken 
ftom Latiiyms, to Antiochus Grypus to wife, and with her sent to him a great 
number of auxiliaries, and large sums of money, to enable him to renew the 
war upon Cyzicenus his brother; whereon civil broils between them again break- 
ing out,' Cyzicenus was diverted thereby from giving any assistance to Lathy- 
rus, and so the whole project became abortive. Ptolemy Alexander, her other 

1 JoMDh. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 81. 3 Hiid. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 5 JusUn. lib. .19. e. i. 

e UvilEpitome, Ub. 68. 
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Boa, then reigning with her/ being much terrified with the unnatural and cruel 
usage with which she persecuted her other son, especially in thus taking from 
him his wife, and giving her to his enemy, and observing also that she stuck at 
nothing that stood in the way of her ambition, and the vehement desire which 
she had of still reigning, thought himself not safe any lon^r with her, and there- 
fore withdrew, and left the kingdom, choosing rather to live in banishment with 
safety, than to reign with so wicked and cruel a mother in the continual danger 
of his life. And it was not without ereat solicitation, that he was persuaded 
to return to her again; and she was forced thus to persuade him, because the 
people would not permit her to reign at all without one of her sons with the 
name of king reigning with her, and this name was all she allowed to either of 
them as long as she lived; for, afler the death of Physcon, she usurped the whole 
regal power to herself, and that Lath vrus presumed to make use of some part of 
it without her, was the only cause that sne drove him from her, took away his 
wife, and expelled him the kingdom. 

This year Marius,' in the filth consulship, finished the Cimbrian war, with 
ihe total destruction of that people, who threatened Rome and all Italy with no 
less than utter ruin. Man us commanded the Roman army through the last 
three years of this war, and having finished it with^ success, and thereby deli- 
vered Rome from that terrible invasion, and the great danger which it lay 
under from it, he was reckoned as the third founder of that city, Romulus and 
Camillus being the two former. Marius, while he carried on this war,^ first con- 
secrated the eagle to be the sole Roman standard at the head of every legion; 
and hence it became the ensign of the Roman empire ever after. The country 
from whence these Cimbrians came, was the Cimbrica Chersonesus, the same 
which now contains Jutland, Sleswick, and Holstein. On their deserting this 
country, the Asse,* coming from between the Euxine and the Caspian Seas, took 
possession of it; and from them came those Angli, who with the Saxons, after 
naving expelled the Britons, possessed themselves of that part of Great Britain, 
which is now called England. 

Alexander Janneus,* having, after a siege of ten months, taken Gadara, 
marched from thence to Amathus, another fortress beyond Jordan; and it beinr 
the strongest in all those parts, Theodorus, the son of Zeno Cotylas, prince of 
' Philadelphia, there laid up his treasure. Alexander took this place in a much 
less time than he had Gadara, and with it made himself master of all that trea- 
sure. But Theodorus, having by that time gotten together a powerful army, fell 
suddenly upon him as he was returning from this conquest, and having on this 
surprise overthrown him, with the slaughter of ten thousand of his men, he not 
only recovered all his treasure again, but also took all Alexander's baggage with 
it. This sent Alexander back to Jerusalem with loss and disgrace, which was 
pleasing enough to many there. For the Pharisees, ever since Hjrrcanus's quar- 
rel with them, became enemies to all of his family, and to ncme more than to 
this Alexander, and these drawing the greatest part <^ the people after them, 
they infected the generality of them with disafiecticm and hatred to him, which 
was the cause of all those intestine troubles and difficulties which he fell into 
during his reis:n. 

jfn. 100. Mexander Jamunu 6.] — However this loss and disgrace did not hin- 
der him, but that understanding, that, on Lathyrus's departure from Gaza, all 
that coast was left naked of defence,® he marched thither with his army, and 
made himself master of Raphia and Anthedon, which being both within the 
distance of a few miles from Gaza, he in a manner blocked up that ci^ here- 
by; and to do this was the main end of his seizing these two places. For the 

I Justin, lib. 39. c. 4. S Plutarcbui in Mario. L. Florui, lib. 3. c 3. 

3 Formerly there were fbur other ensif|ni uved by the Romans with the eagle. «'. e. the minotaur, the boree, 
<lie wolf, and the boar. Mariui aboliobed theie four, and retained the eagle only to be the standard of everf 
legion. PIlniuB.lib. 10. c. 4. 

4 V'ideas Hickesti Linguarum Beptentrionalium Tbesaurum in Bpirtola Dedicatoria, he 
8 JoMph. lib. 13. c. 21. 6 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 31. 
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Gttzaeans having called in Laifavrus to their assistance against him, and he^|)ed 
him with auxiliaries in that fatal batde near Jordan, where he received so great 
an overthrow, he bore in his mind ever since a bitter grudge against them, and 
resolved, when opportunity should serve, to have his revenge on them for it 
And therefore, — 

Jin. 96. Alextmder Jarmaus 8.] — ^As soon as his other afiairs allowed him this 
opportunity,' he marched with a great army against them for this purpose, and 
laid close siege to their city. They having for their chief OHnmander a veiy 
valiant man named ApoUodotus, he defended the place against him a whole 
year, and in one sally which he had made upon him in the night, with twelve 
thousand of his men, he had like to have ruined him and all his army. For 
the assault then made upcm his camp being pushed on with great briskness and 
resolution, a bruit ran through the Jewish army, that Ptolemy Lathvrus and all 
his forces were come to the assbtance of the enemy, which damped their cour- 
age, and created a panic fear among them. But when the daylight appeared, 
and made them see the contrary, thev again rallied, and beat the Gazsans into 
their city with the slaughter of one thousand of their men. 

An. 97. Alexander Jcamaua 9.] — ^But, notwithstanding this loss,' they still held 
out, and ApoUodotus was in great credit and reputation among them ^r his wise 
and steady conduct in the defence of the place; which being envied by Lyri- 
machus his own brother, the wretch treacherously slew him, and then, getting 
a comf>any together, delivered up the city to Alexander, who, on his first en- 
tering mto it, behaved himself as if he intended to have used his victory with 
moderation and clemencv. But, when he was £;otten into full possession of the 
place, he let loose his soldiers upon it, with a thorough Ucense to kill, plunder, 
and destroy, which produced a scene of horrid barbarity. This Alexander did 
to have his revenge of these people for the reason mentioned: and he suffered 
not a little himself in the executmg of it For the Gazieans hereon standine 
to their defence, he lost almost as many of his own men in this carnage and 
sackage of the place as he slew of the enemy. However, he had his mind so 
far, as to leave this ancient and famous citv in utter ruin and desolation, and 
then returned again to Jerusalem, afler having spent a full year in this war. 

In this same year happened the death of Antiochus Grypus,^ being slain by 
the treachery of Heracleon, one of his own dependants, in the twenty-sevenm 
year of his reign, and the forty-Mh of his life. He left behind him five sons: 
I. Seleucus, who was the eldest, succeeded him: the others were, 2. Antiochus, 
and 3. Philip, two twins; 4. Demetrius Eucsrus; and, 5. Antiochus Dionysius. 
All these reigned, or attempted to reign, in their turns. 

An. 96. AUxander Jannaua 10.] — Ptolemy Apion, the son of Physcon king 
of Egypt, to whom his father left the kingdom of Cyrene, dying without issue,* 
gave that kingdom, by his last will and testament, to the Romans, who, instead 
of accepting it to themselves, gave all the cities their liberties, which imme- 
diately filled the countries with tyrants;* those who were the potentest in every 
distript endeavouring hereon to make themselves sovereigns of it, which brought 
jjpon that country ereat troubles and confusions. These were in some measuro 
composed by Lucmlus, on his coming thither in the first JViithridatic war, but 
could not finally be removed till that country was at length reduced into the 
form of a Roman province. 

Antiochus Cyzicenus, on the death of Giypus, seized Antioch, and endea- 
voured to make himself master of the whole kingdom, to the exclusion of the 
sons of Giypus; but Seleucus, having gotten possession of many other cities, 
drew great forces after him, to make good his right to his father's dominions. 

Ati. 95. Alexander Jamuzus 11.] — Anna, the prophetess, the daughter of Pha- 
nuel, of the tribe of Aser, of whom mention is made in the Gospel of St. Luke 

1 JcMeph. Antiq. lib. 13. e. SI. 8 lUd. 

3 Jnaepb. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 31. Porphyrias in Gnecii Euseb. Scaligeri. 

4 Epitome Livii, c. 70. Julius Obtequens Prodigiis. 5 Plutarch, in Lucvllo. 
tf Porphyrias in Gnecis EaseUanis Scatigeri 
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(ch. ii. ver. 36,) was married to her husband, and from this time lived with hiis 
seren years, till on his death she became a widow. 

Tigranes,* the son of Tigranes king of Armenia, being a hostage with the 
Parthians at the time ci his father's death, was bj them restored to his liberty^ 
and settled in the succession of that kingdom, on his resigning to them scHne 
of the teiritories of it. This was 4pne twenty-five years before his making war 
with the Romans in the cause of Mithridates; for so long, Flotaroh telk us,* he 
had reigned in Armenia when that war begun. 

King Alexander, entering into the temple at Jerusalem, there to c^ciate as 
hiffh-priest in the feast of tabernacles,' had a ^eat afiront and indignity there 
of^red him by the people. For they, joining m a sort oi mutiny against him, 
pelted him with citrons while he was ofiering the festival mcrificet on the great 
altar, calling him slave, and adding other opprobious language, which implied 
him unworthy of being either hi|h*priest or king; which enraged him to that 
degree, that he fell upon them with his soldiers, and slew of &em six thousand 
men. And, to secure him from suffering any more from them the like affitmt, 
he surrounded the court of the priests, within which were the altar and the tem^ 
j^e, with a wooden partition, thereby to hinder the people from d<Mng this any 
more to him. In ctJling him slave, they harped upon the old stoiy of Eleazar,. 
as if Hyrcanus's mother had been a slave taken in war. The truth of ihe mat* 
ter was, Hyrcanus having quarrelled with the Pharisees on that occasion, and 
abolished all their traditicmal constitutions, this whole sect hated him and all his 
family a long while after, and none of them more than Alexander. For he fol* 
lowed his father's steps in this matter, and would never re-admit those constitu- 
tions, or give that party any favour as lon^ as he reigned; but, on the contreiy, 
sat hard upon them on all occasions: which embittered them so much against 
him, that, having a great influence over the people, they made use of it to set 
them against him, and render them disafiected to him to the utmost they were 
able; which created great troubles to Alexander during all his reign, and much 
greater mischief to the whole nation of the Jews, as will be seen in the future 
series of this history. The first instance hereof was, that Alexander, seeing the 
Jews in this temper, durst no more trust them withthesafety of his person, but, 
instead of them,^ called in foreign mercenaries to be of his guard, choosing them 
out of the Pisidians and Cilicians, and not of the Syrians, whom he did not like; 
and of these he had six thousand always about him.* This instance shows how 
dangerous a thing it is for any prince to have a powerful faction either in church 
or state disgusted against him; and the ill success which Alexander had in his 
endeavours to quiet this faction, shows the mistake which he made in his means 
of effecting it: for he made use only of rigour and severity, which operate in 
the body politic no otherwise than as opiates do in the body natural, whidi put 
a short stop to the disease, but never remove the cause; the truest method of 
cure in this caae is, so to join severity and clemency together, that botii may 
have their effect. 

Jin. 94. Alexander Jarmmts 12.]— When Alexander had, by tiie terror of hia 
executions, in some measure laid the storm which was raised against him at 
home, he marched out against his enemies abroad;* and, having passed over Jor- 
dan, made war upon the Arabians, and having gotten tiie better of them in se- 
veral conflicts, made the inhabitants of the land of Moab and of ^e land of 
Gilead to become tributaries to him. 

Seleucus, growine powerful in Syria, Cyzicenus marched out of Antioch 
against him,' but, bemg vanquished in battle, he was taken prisoner and put to 
death; whereon Seleucus made himself master of Antioch, and of the whole- 
S3rrian empire, but could not keep it long: for Antiochus Eusebes,' the son of 

1 JuiUn. lil|. 38. c. 3. Appian. in Syriacii. Strabo, lib. 11. p. 538. S In LncoUo. 

3 Joaenh. de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c 3. Antiq. lib. 13. c 21. 4 Joaepb. iUd. 

5 Joacph. Aatiq. lib. 13. c. 23. et de Bello Judaico. lib. 1. c. 3. S Joaeph. ibid. 

7 Joaeph. Aniiq. lib. 13. c. 81. Trogi Prolog. 40. Poiphyr. inGrscia Euaeb. Scaligeri. 

8 Appian. in Byriaeia. Joaepb. ei Porphyr. ibid. 
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CjrziceiiiM, having, on Selencns's taking Antioch, made hit escape out of that 
^&ice by the assistance of a courtesan £at was in love with him, came to Ara 
dns, and was there crowned king. 

Jin, 93. Alexander JamrnxM 13.]— And, having there gotten his father's sol- 
diers about him,' and joined others to them that were attached to his interest, he 
made up a considerable army, and marched forth with it against Seleucus; and^ 
having gotten fl^ great victonr over him, forced him to flee to Mopsuestia, a city 
in GiUci^, there to take refuge; where, having oppressed the inhabitants with 
great exactions, he provoked them so far herebv, that they rose in a general 
mutiny against him, and, besetting the house where he was, put fire to it, and 
there burnt to death him and all &ere with him. Antiochus and Philip,' the 
two twin sons of Giypus, fi>r the revenging of this, forthwith marched with all 
the forces they could get together to^wd Mc^uestia; and, having taken the 
place, razed it to tilie ground, and sacrificed all that they found in it to the ghost 
of their slain brother. But, in their return from this exploit, being &llen upon 
by Eusebes near the Orontes, they were put to the route; whereon Antiochus,^ 
endeavouring to swim the river with his horse, for the making of his escape, 
•was drowned in it But Philip, making a safe retreat, kept many of his forces 
togeth^, and soon recruited them again with others; so that, being enid)led 
thereby still to keep the fidd, the whole contest was now between him and £u» 
sebes m the whde Syrian empire; and each of them, having great armies on 
foot, miserably harassed and wasted that country in their wars wout it 

In the interim, Alexander,^ pursuing the good success which he had in the 
last year's expedition beyond Jordan, carried on the war farther on that side, 
and invaded the tenitones of Theodorus, the son of Zeno Cotylas, prince of 
Philadelphia. His chief design in this war was to take fix)m him the strong for^ 
tress of Amathus, and his treasure there deposited; both which Alexander had 
taken eight years bef<H«, and Theodorus recovered again, as hath been above 
related. But at this time Alexander's name was erown so terrible, by reason of 
his many late successes in those parts, that Theodorus durst not stand his com* 
ing, but, carrying off his treasure, withdrew his garrison, and deserted the place; 
vHiiereon Alexander took it without opposition, and razed it to the ground. 

An, ^ Akxmdtr Jannaxts 14.] — Eusebes, the more to strengthen himself in 
the kingdom, had married Selene,* the relict oi Giypus. She, being an active 
woman, had taken possession of some part of the Syrian empire, on her hus- 
band's death, and had gotten forces about her to maintain her in it Eusebes, 
to join this interest of her's to his own, married her, which offending Lathyrua 
(whose wife she had first been, till his mother took her from him, and gave her 
in marriage to Crrypus,) he sent to Cnidus,* where Demetrius Eucbbtus, the 
fourth son of Grypus, had been placed for his educaticm, and, having fetched 
him ifom thence, made him king of Damascus. Eusebes and Philip being en- 
gaged against each other, neither of them could be at liberty to hinder this; for 
although Eusebes received great accession to his strength by marrying Selene, 
yet Philip made good his port against him, and, at length having drawn him to 
a decisive battle,' gave him a total overthrow, which forced him to flee into 
Pftrthia for his safely; whereon Philip and Demetrius became possessed of the 
whole Syrian empire between them. 

In the interim, Alexander,^ king of Judea, making an expedition into Gau- 
lonitis, a country lying on the east side of the lake of Gennesareth, and there 
engaging in a war against Obedas, an Arabian king, was drawn by him into 
an ambush; wherein he lost most of his army, and haraly himself escaped. On 
his return to Jerusalem in this case, the Jews, who were before too much em- 
bittered against him, being now farther exasperated by this loss, rose in a rebel- 
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lion against him, hoping, in this his weak condition, soon to compass his de* 
struction, which they had long earnestly desired; hut Alexander, being a man 
of application and courage^ and more than a common understanding, soon got 
together forces sufficient to oppose them. This produced a civil war between 
Alexander and his people, which lasted six years, and brought great calamities 
upon both. 

An, 91. Alexander Jannctus Id!] — ^Mithridates Eupator, king of Pontus,* on 
the death of Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, having murdered his sons which 
that prince left behind him (Uiough bom of Laodice his own sister,) and usurped 
Cappadocia to himself, placed a minor son of his own (whom he called Ariara- 
thes) over that kingdom, with one Gordius for a tutor, to manage the ^vem- 
ment for him. Nicomedes king of Bithynia, fearine lest Mithridates, with thi» 
accession to his dominions, should grow too powerfiu for him, and swallow him 
next, suborned a youth to take upon him to be the third son of Ariarathes; and, 
having ^;ained Laodice to own him, sent them both to Rome, there to lay claim 
to the kingdom of his pretended father for him. This having brought the cause 
before the senate, they condemned the claims of both,' that of Mithridates as 
well as that of the pretender, and decreed, that the Cappadocians should become 
a free people; but they refusing this grant, and declaring that they could not 
subsist witnout a king, the senate ordered them to choose whom they liked best; 
whereon they having elected Ariobarzanes, a noble Cappadocian, Sylla was sent 
with a commission to put him in possession,' which he accordingly executed 
this year. Mithridates did not oppose him herein; but this excited in him that 
disp;ust against the Romans, which being afterward heightened by other provo- 
cations, mutually given and retorted, at length produced the Mitbridatic war, 
which, next that against the Carthaginians, was ^e longest and the most dan- 
gerous war that ever the Roman state was engaged in. 

An, 90. Alexander JanncBus 16.] — For although Mithridates, on his procedure, 
suppressed his resentments for the present, yet from this time he resolved to 
make war upon the Romans, for the revenging of it In order hereto,* having 
contracted an alliance with Timnes king of Armenia, by giving him Cleopatra 
his daughter to wife, he drew him into a confederacy with him for the making 
of this war, whereby it was agreed between them, that Mithridates should have 
all the cities and countries, and Tigranes all the persons, treasure, and moveable 
goods, that should be taken in it The first effect of this c(xxfederacy was,^ Ti- 
granes expellinj? Ariobarzanes out of Cappadocia, whom the Romans had put 
in possession of that kingdom, brought back Ariarathes, the son of Mithridates, 
there again to reiffn. And at the same time Nicomedes king of Bithynia dying,^ 
Mithridates seized that kingdom, to the exclusion of Nicomedes, th^ son of the 
deceased. This sent both the deprived kings to the Romans for their relief, 
who having decreed their restoration, sent Manius Aquilius and Marcus Altinus 
to see it executed. 

An. 69. Alexander Jannaus 17.] — ^But Mithridates, permitting neither of them 
lo enjoy quiet possession when restored, all the Roman forces then dispersed 
through the several parts of Lesser Asia,' gathering together, formed themselves 
into three armies; the first under the command of L. Cassius, who had the 
government of the Pergamenian province of Asia; the second under Manius 
Aquilius; and the third under Quintus Oppius, proconsul of Pamphylia, having 
in each body forty thousand men, horse and foot; and with these they began 
the war, without tarrying for any orders from Rome for it But^ managing it 
with bad conduct and much neglect, they had the ill success to be all vanquished 
and broken; and^ Aquilius and Oppiui^ being made prisoners, were first treated 
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With the utmost iad&goitjj and afterward with equal cruelty tortured to death. 
Hereon all the cities and provinces of Lesser Asia/ and also several of the 
4:itie8 of Greece, and all the islands of the ^gean Sea, excepting only Rhodes, 
revolted &om the Bomans, and declared for Mithridates. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt,' bein^ weary of her son Alexander, and the joint 
authorily which he held with her in the government of the kingdom, laid de- 
signs against his life, that so, being rid of him, she might reign alone, and have 
the whole regal power in her own hands. But Alexander having notice of it, 
prevented the plot, and, by cutting her off first, made it all turn upon her own 
head. She was a monstrous wicked woman, as her actions above related suffi* 
ciently show, and well deserved this death, had it come from any other hands 
than those of her own son. As soon as the Alexandrians fouud that the mother 
died by the parricide of her son, they could no longer bear him; but havin? 
driven him into banishment, sent to Cyprus for Ptolemy Lathyrus, and i^stored 
to him the kingdom, which he afterward held without interruption,' to the end 
of his life. Alexander the next year after,* having gotten some ships together to 
attempt a return in them, was encountered at sea by Tyrrhus, Ptolemy's admi- 
ral, and being vanquished by him, escaped to Myra in Lysia; from whence 
afterward sailing toward Cyprus, for the executing of some design which he 
had upon that island, he was met by Chsreas, another sea-commander of Pto- 
lemy's, and being overborne by him, perished in the fight. 

While these things were doing in Lesser Asia and Egypt,' the civil war went 
on in Judea between Alexander and his people. And although he had the better 
of them in all encounters, yet he could not bring them to submit, or put any stop 
to these intestine troubles, so much were they enraged against him. being 
weaiy of punishing and destroying them, he made earnest application to them 
for the composing of the differences that were between them. In order hereto, he 
offered to grant mem any thing that they should in reason desire; and therefore 
bid them ask what they would have. To this they answered all with one voice,* 
that he should cut his throat; that they would on no other terms be at peace 
with him; and it were well, they said, if they could then be reconciled to him 
after he was in his grave, considering the great mischiefs he had done them. 
And therefore, having their minds to so high a degree thus exasperated against 
him, they resolved to go on with the war without hearkening to any terms of 
reconciliation whatsoever. And because they wanted sufficient forces of their 
own to act up to the anger and rage which in their answer to Alexander they 
had expressed against him, they sent to Damascus' to call Demetrius Eucterus 
(who then reigned there) to their assistance; who thereon came into Judea 
with an army consisting of three thousand horse, and forty thousand foot, Sy- 
rians and Jews. Alexander, encountering him with six thousand Greek mer- 
cenaries, and twenty thousand Jews, was overthrown with so great a slaughter, 
ihat he lost all his Greek mercenaries to a man, and the greatest part of his 
other forces; whereon he was driven with the poor remnant of his broken army 
that survived this terrible blow to flee to the mountains, where ^he might, by 
the advantage of the situation, best protect himself in this shattered case. And 
now he had been utterly ruined, but that he was relieved by a very extraordi- 
nary and unexpected turn of fortune: for those very men, who were before so 
much embittered against him, that they had called in a foreign enemy upon 
him, and had joined that enemy in battle against him, when they saw him 
reduced to this distressed condition, took such compassion of him, that six 
thousand of them immediately went over to him. Whereon Demetrius, fearing 

1 Appian. ibid. Epitome Livii, lib. 77, 78. Athenosus, lib. 5. Strabo, lib. 13. p. 5S8. Memnon. c. 33. 
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the like revest d the rest, departed out of Judea, and shortly after inarched into 
Syria against his brother Philip, and having driven him out of Antioch, and taken 
Ihat city from him, he pursued him to Serosa, now called Aleppo, and their be- 
sieged him. Whereon Straton, prince of the place, and friend of Philip, called 
thither Zizus, an Arabian king, and Mithridates Sinaces, a Parthian commander, 
to his assistance; who having vanquished Demetrius, and taken him a prisoner^ 
sent him for a present to Mimridates king of Parthia,* where a little fdter he fell 
sick and died. Riilip, after this victory, releasing all the Antiochians that 
were taken prisoners in this defeat, and sending them home without ransom, 
this so far ingratiated him with that ci^, that on his return again thither, he 
was received with the general acclamation of the peq>le, and for some time he 
reigned there over all Syria without a competitor. 

^n, 66. .Alexander Jantueus 16.]— Alexander, after the retreat of Demetrius, 
having gotten together another army,* made good his part against the rebel 
Jews, notwithstanding his late loss, and vanquished them m all conflicts. How- 
ever, he could bring them to no terms of peace; but they still carried on the 
war with the same rage and fuiy against him, without being in the least discou- 
raged by any loss, baffle, or defeat, that happened to them. 

Anna, the prophetess, daughter of Phanuel, becoming a widow cm the death 
of her husband, without marrying any more,' devoted herself wholly to the 
service of God, and exercised herself constantly in it, for the space of eighty*- 
four years, during all which time she departed not from the temple, but there 
served God with fasting and prayers night and day. 

Mithridates finding Siat the Romans and Italians, who were then on severd 
occasions in Lesser Asia, and there dispersed through all the provinces and cities 
of that countiy , did underhand cany on the Roman interest in the places where 
tiiey resided, to the great obstruction of his designs,^ sent secret orders to all 
the governors of provinces and magistrates of cities through all Lesser Asia, io 
put them all to death in one and the same day that he liad appunted for it; 
which was accordingly executed with that rigour, that no less than eighty thoa* 
sand say some, near double that number say others, of Romans and Italians 
were then massacred in that country. 

After this, Mithridates hearing that there was a great treasure at Goos, sent 
thither, and laid his hand upon it. Cleopatra queen of £gypt, when she went 
with an army into Phoenicia against Lathyrus her son," sent to this place her 
grandson Alexander, the son of Alexander, who then reigned with her in 
Egypt, and with him a great sum of money, with her jewels and all her most 
precious things, there to be deposited as a reserve against all events. All this 
Mithridates seized,* and with it the sum of eight hundred talents more,' which 
the Jews of Lesser Asia had there deposited, in order to be sent to Jerusalem, 
for the securing of it from the rapines of the war which they saw was coming 
upon that country. The treasure of Cleopatra there deposited truly belonging 
to young Alexander her grandson, Mithridates, on his seizing of it, did not 
wholly neglect him, but took him into his care,* and gave him a princely eda- 
cation, and we shall ere long aeain hear of him. 

Mithridates, having thus made himself master of all Lesser Asia,* sent Ar> 
chelaus, one of his generals, with an army of one hundred and twenty thou- 

1 This Mithridates seems to be the same who, according to Justin, lib. 49. c. 3. was called Mithridates the 
Great; and, having suooeeded Artabanm Ms flither io the Iclngdoin of Parthia, Anno 138, was now in tkb 
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«aiid men into Giieeoe, who, having seized Athens, made &«t the chief seat of 
ids residence, for the canying on of the war in those parts; and while he lay 
there, he drew over to him most of the cities and states of Greece for the em- 
bracing of the interest of Mithridates. 

jSn. 87. Alexander Janfusua 19.]— And in this state Sylla,* now sent from 
Borne to carry on this war against Mithridates, found matters on his arrival in 
Greece; and therefore, in the first place, he laid siege to Athens, and after hav- 
ing spent several months in it, at last took the place about the end of the year. 

The Parthians seem this year, on the death of Demetrius Eucsrus, to have 
brought back Antiochus Eusebes into Syria, and to have there put him again in 
possession of some part of his former dominions. For, first, that he came back 
fsom Parthia (whither he had fled when vanquished by Philip) and reigned 
■again in Syria, is certain. For it was to be delivered from the calamities of the 
civil war,* with which the Sdeucidae afOiicted Syria in their contentions for the 
crown, that the Syrians called in Tigranes, as will be hereafter shown. But at 
(hat time there were no other of them to make this contention, but Philip and 
Eusebes only, all the rest being then dead: and that Tigranes found Eusebes 
in possession of some part of Syria, on his coming thither, appears from Appian; 
for he tells us more than once,^ that this Eusebes, being then expelled out of 
Syria, fled into an obscure comer of Cilicia, and there laid hid, till after Lucul- 
lus's victory over Tigranes, he returned again into Syria. And, secondly, that 
it was by the assistance of the PMhians that he came back again into Syria, 
seems most probable; because he having fled to them as friends, they are the 
most likely, as friends, to have given him this assistance; and they lay the most 
.convenient to afford it, the kingdom of Syria being bounded by the banks of the 
Euphrates on the one side of that river, and the territories ci the Parthians 
leaching to those of the other side,* and without some such powerful assistance 
he could not again have recovered any part of his former dominions. But by 
what assistance soever he returned, Phihp seems at this time to be engaged to 
oppose him. But while he was thus employed in the northern parts of Syria 
for the keeping out of one rival, another started up against him in the southern. 
For Antiochus Dionysius his brother,' the youngest of the five sons of Giypus, 
taking the advantage of his being thus otherwise engaged, seized on Damascus, 
and there making himself king of Coele-Syria, reigned over it in that place for 
the space of about three years. 

While these wars were thus carrying on in Greece and Syria, Alexander Jan- 
nsus was as deeply engaged in war with his own people. But having now 
driven it to a decisive batSe,' he gave them such a terriUe blow, as soon brought 
those troubles to a conclusion: for having cut ofl* the major part of them in we 
rout, and driven the chief of those that survived into Bethome, he shut up that 
]^ace all round, and there closely besieged them. 

An, 86. Alexander JanncBtis ^.] — ^And the next year after, having succeeded 
in this siege,^ and taken the city, and all those in it that had fled thither for 
refuge, he carried eight hundred of them to Jerusalem, and there caused them 
to be crucified all together in one day, and their wives and children to be there 
slain before their faces, while they hung dying on the crosses on which they 
were crucified; which was a severity never to be justified, had there been any 
other way whereby to have brought that rebellious faction to reason. While 
this was doing, Alexander made a treat for his wives and concubines, near the 
place where this scene of terror was acting, and to feast himself and them with 
the sight hereof was the main part of the entertainment From hence Alex* 
ander had the name of Thracidas, that is, the Thracian, those people being then 
above all others infamous for their bloody and barbarous cruelties. And indeed 
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there could no name be invented for him bad enough to express so inhuman % 
procedure. However, it had its effect; for all the remainder of the rebel party, 
being terrified with the horror hereof, fled the countiy: and after this Alexan- 
der had no more disturbance at home, to the day of his death. And thus ended 
this furious re]i>ellion, afler it had lasted six yean, and had cost the lives oi above 
fiAy thousand men of the rebel faction.* 

And this same year was no less fatal* to the cause and armies of Mithridates,. 
than it was to the rebel Jews; for though he had sent into Greece, under the 
command of Archelaus, one hundred and twenly thousand men, and under the 
command of Taxiles, another of his generals, and brother of Archelaus, one 
hundred an^ ten thousand, and afler that, eighty thousand more, under the 
command of Dorylaus, in all three hundred and ten thousand men, numbers 
enough to have borne all before them, would numbers alone have carried the 
cause; yet Sylla, with a Roman army, only of one thousand five hundred horse, 
and fifteen thousand foot, vanquished them all in three several battles; the fint 
of which was fought at Chsronea, and the other two at Orchomenus, in which 
battles he is said to have slain one hundred and sixty thousand of them; and 
thereby he forced all the rest of them to flee out of Greece. 

w^A. 85. Alexander Jannotus 21.^-— And, the next year after, Mithridates was 
as much distressed in Asia; for Fimbria,' who there commanded another RcHnan 
army, having vanquished the best remainder of his forces, pursued those that 
fled as far as Peigamus, where Mithridates himself then resided, and having 
driven him from thence to Patana, a maritime city of ^olia, followed him thither, 
and, laying siege to the place, blocked it closely up by land, but, not having 
any ships to shut it up by sea, a passage there still lay open: whereon Fimbria 
sent to Lucullus, who was then in the neighbouring seas with the Roman fleet, 
to come thither, and, would he have done so, Mithridates must necessarily have 
been taken: but Fimbria, being of a contraiy faction in the state, he would 
have nothing to do with him, and so Mithridates escaped by sea to Mitylene, 
and from thence got clear out of their hands, to the great damage of the Roman 
interest. And the like often happens, wherever the ministers and officers of 
the government are divided into diflerent factions: for such frequently study, 
in their several stations, more to gratify their envy, their piques, and their 
malice against each other, than to serve the public interest of their country, 
and thereby oflen make the best projects miscairy, that so they may obstruct the 
honour, or work the disgrace of those that are intrusted with the executing of 
them. And there is scarce any state now in being which cannot give many 
instances hereof, and none more than our own. 

But although Mithridates thus made his escape, yet it conduced to the putting 
an end to this wan for, being terrified with the daneer which he had so nar- 
rowly got clear of,^ and many losses he had suflered, he sent to Archelaus oa 
any terms to make peace with Sylla; whereon Sylla and Archelaus, meeting in 
the isle of Delos, agreed, that Mithridates should restore Bithynia to Nicodemus, 
Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and all else to the Romans, which he had taken 
from them since the war begun, and be content only with his paternal kingdom 
of Pontus; and that he should pay three thousand talents to the Romans for the 
charges of the war, and yield to them sei^nty of his. ships; and that on these 
terms peace should be granted; and, all flActs of hostility being forgotten, 
Mithridates should be received into the nc^PK of the friends and sdlies of the 
Roman state. And Sylla and Mithridates, having afterward had a meeting at 
Troas in Asia, there ratified and confirmed these articles on both sides; and 
thereon the peace was published and declared. Sylla would never have con- 

1 JoMph. Antiq. Ub. IX c. 31. etd« Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 3. 

9 Plutarch, in Sjrlia. Appian. in Mitbridaticii. Epit. Livii, lib. 8S. MemnoD. c 34. OrcMiua, Ub. 6. cS. 
Btttropias, lib. 5. L. Floms, lib. 3. c. 5. 

3 Plutarch, in Lacullo. Memnon, c 36. Livii Epitome, Ub. 83. Appiao. in Mithridatida. Oroaiaa» 
lib. 6. c 2. 

4 PlttUrefa. in Sylla et Lueullo. Epitome Livii. lib. 83. Dion. Caaaioa, Legat. 34,35. AppUn. Ia MitbrU 
4atlcMetdeBelUa Civil, lib. 1. VeUeiua Patercaiua, Ub» S. c S3. » • » •-■— 
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iented to make this peace, bat that the divisions of the Romans at home, and 
the civil wars there commenced, made his return into Italy then absolutely ne- 
cessary for the appeasing of them. This made Sylla as desirous of ending the 
war as Mithridates himself, who had suffered most by it. And therefore Sylla, 
having received the seventy ships, and the three thousand talents above men- 
tioned, and mulcted the states and cities of Asia in the sum of twenty thousand 
talents to be paid in five year's time, returned into Italy, to make war with the 
Marian fection, which was there at this time predominant; but what he did here- 
in, doth not belong to my purpose to relate. 

But one thing I cannot here omit, that is, that it was by his means that the 
works of Aristotle were preserved,^ and afterward made public, for the benefit 
of the learned world. Aristotle, at his death, left them to Theophrastus: he, 
on his death, bequeathed them to Neleus of Scepsis, a city near Pergamus in 
Asia; and, on Neleus's death, they fell to his heirs; who being men of no learn- 
ing, only kept them locked up in a chest But, when the Pergamenian kings, 
under whose jurisdiction Scepsis was, made diligent search for dl sorts of books, 
for the filling up of their library at Pergamus, they, fearing that those book? 
might be takien from them, for the preventing of it, hid them in a vault under 
ground, where they lay buried for about a nundred and thirty years, till at 
leneth Apellico, a rich citizen of Athens, being on the hunt ailer aU sorts of 
booKs for the making him a library, the heirs oJt Neleus, to whom through se- 
veral generations these books were then descended, being reduced to poverty, 
took them up out of the place where they had been hid, and sold them to him. 
But these books, by the leneth of time, and the moisture of the place where 
they lay, being so damnified and rotten, that they could scarce han^ together, 
Apellico caused copies of them to be^ written out; and, in the writing out of 
them, many chasms being found in the original (in some places letters, and in 
some others whole words, and sometimes several of them together, being either 
eaten out by worms, or rotted out by time and wet,) these chasms were in many 
places supplied by conjecture, and sometimes veiy unskilfully, which hath 
caused difficulties in those books ever since. Apelhco bein^ dead a litde be- 
fore Sylla came to Athens, he seized his librarv, and with it these works of 
Aristotle, and, carrying it to Rome, there added it to his own library. One 
Tyrannion,* a famous gtammarian of those times, then residing at Rome, being- 
desirous to have these works of Aristotie, obtained leave ojf Sylla's library- 
keeper to write them out. This copy he communicated to Andronicus Rho- 
dius, who, from that copy, first made these works of Aristotie public: and to 
him it is that the learned world is beholden, that it hath ever since enjoyed the 
very valuable writings of this great philosopher. 

While Antiochus Dionysius, king of Damascus, was making war upon Are- 
tas, king of Arabia Petraea, Philip his brother took the advantage of it to seize 
D^ascus, which he ^ot into by the help of Milesius, the captain of the castie. 
But Philip not rewarding him as he expected, he took the opportunity of his 
next going abroad for his diversion to shut the gates against him, and kept the 
city for Antiochus; and, on his return out of Arabia (from whence he immedi- 
ately hastened, on his hearing of this invasion,) restored it to him again. Here- 
on Philip retreating, Antiochus made another expe()ition against Aretas, taking 
his way through Judea, and that part. of the country that lay between Joppa 
and Antipatris, being the only passage which he could have for his army mat 
wtfy. Alexander, bein? jealous of his intentions, drew lines between those 
two places of the length of twenty of our miles to obstruct him, and fortified 

1 Pluurch. in Sylla. Strtbo, lib. 13. p. 609. Stanley's History of Philosophy, part 6. in the Life of Ari»* 
totle, e. J6. 

S This Tyrannion was a citizen of Amisus in Pontus. Being there taken prisoner when Lucullus reduced 
that place, he was released merely for tlie sake of his eminent learning. After this, going to Rome, he had 
there the patronage of M. Cicero, and read lectures publicly in his bouse, and there took care of bis library, 
and did set it in due order. And, soon after growing v^ry rich, he got together a very great library of his 
own, consisting of above thirty thousand ▼olumes; and he procurea this copy of Ariatotle'a works to be set 
UMmg them. Ck>ncerning all thia, see Cicero's Epistles, lib. 3. epist. 4. et lib. 4. ad Attkam, epifl. 4. et ep. 
8. Flalueh, ia ByUa et ia LucnUo. 9trabo, Ub. 13. p. 606. et Soidas io voce Tvfsftimv, 
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them with a wall and wooden towers placed at a convenient distaoce from each 
other. But this proved of no effect for the end proposed: for Antiochus, on his 
approach, set fire to these towers, and, burning them down, broke through the 
lines, and passed on into Arabia; but, being there surprised and taken at a dis- 
advantage by Aretas, he was slain in the battle, and most of his forces were cut 
off with him; and the rest that escaped had no better fate: for having, afbr 
their flight, gotten into a village called Cana, thej there all perished for want 
of bread; whereon Aretas became king of Ccele-Syria, not by conquest after 
this victory, but by the election and caU of the people of Damascus, in (^po- 
sition to Ptolemy the son of Mennaeus prince of Chaicis in their neighbour- 
hood. It seems he would have served himself of the opportunity o^red by 
the death of Antiochus to have seized that government: but the people of Da- 
mascus, having an utter aversion to him, rather than have him, chose to call in 
Aretas, and made him their king: and, as soon as he was settled in that sove- 
reignty, he made an expedition into Judea against Alexander, and had the bet- 
ter of him in a battle near Addida; but afterward a treaty being commenced 
between them, all farther hostilities were superseded by an agreement of peace. 

•^. 84. Akxander Jannaus 22] — ^Many places on the borders of Arabia hav- 
ing revolted from Alexander, while he was engaged in his wars with his rebel 
subjects, he being now at leisure firom all other embarrassments,^ marched over 
Jordan again to reduce them, and, after having taken Fella and Dia, he sat 
down beiore Gerasa, to which place Theodorus the son of Zeno had removed 
his treasure, on his deserting Amathus, as hath been above related; and, after a 
strict siege, made himself master of it, and of all that was therein. When 
Alexander took Pella, he destroyed the place, and drove the inhabitants into 
banishment, because they refused to embrace the Jewish religion, it being the 
usage of the Asmomean princes to impose their religion upon dl their conqueots, 
leaving to the concjuered no other choice, but either to turn Jews, or else to 
have their habitations demolished, and be forced to go seek new dwellings 
elsewhere. 

On Sylla's departure for Italy, Murena, whom he left in the government of 
Asia, renewed tne war again with Mithridates without a sufficient cause for it,' 
which lasted three years; at the end whereof Sylla (being then dictator of 
Borne,) disliking the proceedings of Murena, recalled nim,' and settled again 
with Mithridates the same articles of peace which he had formeriy made with 
him; and so ended the second Mithridatic war. However, Murena,^ on hit 
return, triumphed for his exploits in it 

•^n. 83. Auxander Jannmts 23.] — ^The Syrians, being weary of the continual 
wars made in their countiy between the princes of the race of Seleucua ibr the 
sovereignty of it, and not being able any longer to bear the devastations, slaugh- 
ters, and other calamities, which they suffered hereby, resolved to fling them all 
off at once,' and call in some foreign prince to rule over them, who might de- 
liver them from these miseries, and settle the countiy in peace. And accord- 
ingly they fixed their choice on Tigranes, kin^ of Armenia, and sent ambttea- 
dors to notify it unto him; whereon, coming into Syria on this call,' he took 
possession of that kingdom, and there reigned eighteen years, 'the first fourteen 
of which he governed it by JVIegadates his lieutenant," lill at length he recalled 
him to his assistance aeainst the Romans. 

On Tigranes thus ts^ing possession of the kingdom of Syria, Eusebes fled 
into Gilicia, and there lay hid in an obscure place of that country' (amcmg the 
fastnesses, it may be supposed, of Mount Taurus,) till he died. What became 
of Philip is no where said. It is most likely he was slain by Tigranes in some 
opposition he made against him on his first coming into that country. Porphyry,'^ 

1 JoMplL ADtiq. lib. 13. c 33. ct de Bello Judaico, lib. I. c. 4. 

2 Appiui. in Mithridalicii. Plutarch, in Sytla. Epitome Livii, lib. 86. Memnon, c. 38. 

3 Cicero in Oratione pro Lege Maniiia. 4 Cicero pro Murena. 5 Jmtin. Ub. 40. o. 1. 
6 Appiaa. id Syriacie. Juctin. ibid. 7 Jufttin. lib. 40. c. 1, S. 8 Appian. in ByriMkb 
Appiaa. ibid. Pluiarch in Pompeto. 10 In Gnecis Euadnaais SeaUgeri. 
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indeed, makes mention of both these princes as in being near thirty years 
after; but that Porphyiy was mistaken herein will be hereafter shown in its 
proper place. But Selene/ the wife of Eusebes, still retained Ptolemais, with 
some parts of Phcenicia and CoBle-Syria, and there reigned for many years after, 
and was thereby enabled to give a royal education to her two sons,* the eldest 
of which was called Antiochus Asiaticus,' and the other Seleucus Cybiosactes/ 

Alexander Jannieus,^ enlarging his conquests beyond Jordan, tocw Gaulana, 
Seleucia, and several other places in those parts. 

An, 8^. Alexander Jannaus 24.] — ^And the next year after he made himself 
master of the valley of Antiochus and the strong fortress of Gamala.^ One De- 
metrius was tin then master of these places: but there being many grievous mis- 
demeanours laid to his charge, Alexander deprived him of his principality, and 
carried him prisoner with him to Jerusalem, where he returned at the end 
of this year, after having been absent ftom it three years on this expedition; 
and, by reason of his successes in it, he was there received with great accla- 
mations. After this, enjoying full ease, he gave himself up to luxury and drunk- 
enness, whereby he contracted a quartan ague, which he could never get rid 
of as long as he lived, but died of it three years after. 

%^. 81. Alexander Janncsus 25.] — ^Ptolemy Lathyrus, having for three years 
laid siege to Thd)es in the Upper Egypt,^ at length took the place. For they 
had rebelled against him, and, being beaten out of the field, were shut up 
within their walls, and there forced to bear this siege, till they were thereby 
now again reduced, Lathyrus, on his taking the place, handled it so severely 
for this rebellion, that, from being the greatest ana wealthiest city in Egypt, he 
reduced it to so low a condition, that it never after any more made a figure. 
And not long after this he died,* having reigned, from the time of the deaUi of 
his father, Uiirty-six years, of which he reigned eleven with his mother in 
Egypt, eighteen in Cjrprus, and seven alone in Erjrpt after his mother's death. 
He was succeeded by Cleopatra, his daughter, and only lentimate child. Her 
proper name was Berenice, and so Pausanias calls her;' tor it is to be noted, 
that, as all the males of this family had the common name of Ptolemy, so all 
the females of it had that of Cleq>atra, and besides had other proper names to 
distinguish them from each other; thus, Selene was called Cleopatra,** and so 
were also two other of her sisters. And, in like manner, their daughter of La- 
thyrus, whose prc^r name was Berenice, bore also that of Cleopatra, according 
to the usage of her family. The observing of this will remove many obscuri- 
ties and difficulties in the Egyptian histoiy. 

An, 80. Alexander Jwfmxua 26.] — ^Alexander," the son of that Alexander king 
of Egypt who murdered his mother, being sgnt into Egypt by Sylla, to succeed 
in the kingdom, after the death of Lathyrus his uncle, as next heir to him of 
the male line, there claimed the crown. But the Alexandrians having put Cleo- 
patra on the throne, and she having now sat on it six months before his arrival; 
to compromise the matter, and avoid displeasing Sylla, who, as perpetual die- 
tMc at this time, absolutely governed tne Roman state, it was agreed, that 
Cleopatra should be given to him to wife, and that they should both reign jointly 
together. But Alexander, either not likine the lady, or else not liking to have 
a partner in the government, at nineteen days* end after the marriage put her 
to death," and then reigned alone fifteen years. I have before related, how this 
Alexander had been sent by Queen Cleopatra, his grandmother, to Coos, there 
to be educated; and how Mithridates there took him with all the treasure which 

I Cicero in Verrem, lib. 4. •• 27. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. e. 34. 3 Cicero, ibid. 

3 He was called Asiaticus, becaase he was educated in Asia. Bee Appian. in Syriads. 

4 Strabo« lib. 17. p. 706. 5 Joaepb. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 33. et de Belle Judaieo, lib. 1. e. 4. « Jowph. ibid. 

7 Pausanias in Atticis. ibi Thebas BosoUaa pro Thebis iEgyptiis ex errore ponit. 

8 Pausanias, lUd. Pondiyrins in Omcis Eusebianis 8caligeri. PtolemeiM Astronomus in GanoAe. 

9 In Atticis. 10 Joseph. Antiq. lib. la e. 84. 

II Appian. de BellisCivilibus, lib. 1. Porphyr. in Grecis Euseb. Scalligeri. 

18 Porphyrius in Grseis Eusebianis Scaligeri. Be tiiere saith, that this Alexander wufbr this mai^roiu 
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his grandmother sent thither with him. After this, having made his escape 
from Mithridates,^ he fled to Sylla; who, receiving him kindly, took him into 
his protection, and carried him with him to Rome, and from thence, on this 
occasion, sent him to take possession of the kingdom of Egypt; and there, for 
fear of Sylla, he was accordingly received into it 

Jin, 79. Alexander Jamuaus §7.] — ^Alexander Jannaeus, being still afflicted with 
the quartan ague,' and hoping that by stirring and exercise he might wear it 
off, marched with his army over Jordan, and besieged Ragaba, a castle in the 
country of the Gerasens; but, by his labouring herein, having, instead of alle- 
viating^the distemper, exasperated it to a greater hoight, he died of it in the camp* 
At his "(leath he leA two sons behind him,' Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, but be* 
queathed the government of the kingdom to Alexandra his wife, during her life, 
and afterward to which of these her two sons she should think fit to (dispose of 
it to. Alexandra being then with him at this siege, on her finding him in a 
dying condition,^ was exceedingly troubled at the ill state which she feared she 
and her children should be left in at his death. She knew how much he had 
exasperated the Pharisees, then a jpowerful sect and party in the Jewish nation, 
and how great hatred, at their instigation, the generalihr of the people had con- 
tracted against them; and therefore saw nothing else that she had to expect on 
Alexander's death, but that they would, for the wreaking of their revenfie 
against him, fall upon her, and his children by her, and destroy the whde fa- 
mily; and hereon she made great lamentation to him as she sat by his bed-side, 
where he lay dying. To ease her mind from these dismal apprehensions, he 
gave her those directions, which he assured her, if duly followed, would extri- 
cate her out of all this danger, and secure both safety and tranquillity to her 
and her family. For his advice was, that she should conceal his death till the 
castle should be taken, and then lead back the army to Jerusalem in triumph 
for this success, carrying thither with her his dead corpse; and that, as soon as 
she should be there arrived, she should call together to her the chief of the 
Ph^saic sect, and acquainting them of her husband's death, should lay the 
dead corpse before them, and tell them, that she resigned it wholly to their 
pleasure, either to be cast forth with ignominy, in revenge for what they had 
sufiered from him, or otherwise to be disposed of as they should think fit; and 
that then she should promise them, that she would follow their advice in all 
matters of the government, and do nothing therein but what should be agree- 
able to their sentiments, and according to their directions. Do, said he, but fol- 
low this advice, and you shall not only gain me an honourable funeral, but also 
both for you and your children a safe settlement in the government; and so it 
accordingly happened. For, on living taken the castle, she returned to Jeru- 
salem in the manner as directed, and then calling together to her the leading 
men of the Pharisaic sect, she did and said to them as her dyin^ husband had 
advised, taking especial care to assure them, that she would put tne administra- 
tion of the government, and the prime direction of all the afiairs of it, again 
into their hands; which promise sweetened them to such a degree, that, imme- 
diately laying aside aU that hatred to the dead king, which they had to the 
utmost contracted against him while living, they turned it into veneration and 
respect for his memory, and, instead of those invectives, which formerly their 
mouths had been full of against him, they made encomiums upon him, magni- 
fying his great exploits in enlarging their dominions, and increasing thereby the 
power, honour, and interest of the nation; whereby they so far reconciled the 
people to him, whom before, on all occasions, they had exasperated against 
nim, that hereupon he was buried with a more sumptuous and honourable fune- 
ral tiian had been made before for any of his predecessors; and Alex^dra, ac- 
cording to his will, was safely settled in the supreme government of the nation. 

1 Apfrian. de Bellis OiviUbui, lib. 1. et Porpbyr. in Oneds Eaieb. SeaUceri. * 

3 JoMpb. Antiq. lib. 13. c S3. «t de Bello Judaico. lib 1. c 4. 3 JoMph. ibU. c 84. et iUd. 
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•^n. 78. Alexandra 1.] — As soon as matters were thus composed, and Alex-* 
andra thoroughly fixed on the throne, she made her eldest son Hyrcanus high* 
priest,' he being then about thirty-three years old,* and, according to her pro- 
mise, did put the prime management and administration of her afiairs into the 
hands of the Pharisees. The first thing they did was, to procure that decree of 
John Hyrcanus to be revoked,' whereby, in the latter end of his government, 
he had caused all their traditionary constitutions to be abolished, and which till 
now had been ever since severely executed, to the great grief and mortification 
of this sect But, by this revocation, the traditions being again restored to their for- 
mer credit, and the Pharisees to their full liberty again, to impose and propagate 
them, they grew to that bulk which I have already mentioned; and that people 
Jiaye ever since been so enslaved to them, that they have for their sake even 
' abolished, and made of none effect, the vcir written word itself, of which they 
are pretended to contai|;i the explication. Next this, they released all out c^ 
prison who had been committed thither for being concerned with them in the 
late civil wars, and called home from banishment all such who, for the same 
cause, had been forced to flee their country, and restored to them again their 
former possessions; and hereby much increased both the number and strength 
of their party. 

Tigranes, having built a large new city in Armenia, which, from his owa 
name, he called Tigranocerta, i. e. the city of Tigranes, he, by the instigation 
of Mithridates^ invaded C^padocia, and carried thence three hundred thousand 
of the inhabitants of that country to people with them this city, and other parts 
of his dominions, which wanted inhabitants; and in most other places, wnere 
he made any conquests, he practised the same thing, carrying away the inha- 
bitants into his own country, to make it the more populous, and assigning them 
lands for their cultivation sufficient for each man's support And he is said to 
have demolished twelve Grecian cities in Lesser Asia, for the peopling of Ti- 
granocerta only, besides what he did elsewhere for the same purpose. For he 
transplanted thither great numbers from Assyria, Adiabene, Grordiana, and other 
places, as well as from the Grecian cities mentioned, for the making of this^ 
place a great and populous city. 

^n. 77. JHexandra'^] — ^The Pharisees in Judea having strengthened them- 
selves by releasing all the prisoners, and calling home all the exiles of their 
party, as hath been mentioned, proceeded to demand justice against all those,f 
at whose instigation, and by whose advice, Alexander had crucified the eight 
hundred rebels above mentioned: which was in affect against all those that 
stood by him in that wan for all those they involved in this guilt And, first, 
they began with Diogenes, a noted confidant c{ the late king's, and having cut 
him off, they proceeded to others, laying against them the same accusation, and 
this was made a pretence for their destroying all else of the adverse party, 
whom they most misliked; and Alexandra was, much against her will, forced 
to allow them thus to proceed, because they having gotten all the people on 
their side, she could no otherwise keep peace at home, though she had two 
powerful armies on foot, on the borders of her kingdom, which made her a ter<- 
ror to all her ne^hbours. She dreaded a civil war, having seen so much of the • 
calamities of it in her husband's time, and finding she could no otherwise pre** 
vent it than by yielding in some measure to the vindictive humour of those 
men, she permitted one evil, in order to prevent another that was worse. 

^n. 76. Alexandra 3.] — Nicomedes,^ king of Bithynia, dying, left the Roman 
people his heirs; by virtue whereof that coimtry thenceforth became a Romaa 

1 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. S3, et lib. SO. c. 8. 

9 For Hvreanaa beiof pact eighty at the tima of hia daatb, moat have been at leaat thirty-tbree wben bi» 
ftttaer died* and be was thereon miuie high-prieft. 

3 Jowph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 83. et lib. 90. c.8. 

4 Appian. in Milhridaticis. Plutarch, in Lacullo. Btrabo, Ub. 11. p. 538. et lib. 13. p. 539. 
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province; which occasion Mithridates laying hold of for his reviving of the war 
ajgain with the Romans, spent the most part of this year in making prepara- 
tions for it. 

This year Cjrrence* also was reduced into the like form of a Eoman pro- 
vince. Ptolemy Apion, the last king of that country,' having, on his death, 
given it by his will to the Romans, they, instead of accepting of it, declared all 
Sie cities free, and left them to be governed by their own laws. This was done 
twenty years before this time, as hath been above related.^ But this causing se- 
ditions among them,^ and oAerward tyrannies, to the great vexation of the inha- 
bitants, the Romans found it necessary to resume their grant, and make it a 
Roman province, the peace of the country being no other way to be provided 
for. To these disturbances^ the Jews of the countiy are said to have much cpi« 
tnbuted. They were first planted in it by the first Ptolemy that reined in 
£gypt) SLS hath been above related, where they grew an4 multiplied so rast, that 
in a short time they became a great part of the bulk of the people in that coun- 
try, and are often said to have disturbed it by their seditions, to which, no 
doubt, they were sufficiently provoked by the other inhabitants. For being, by 
reason of their difierent religion and different way <^ living, much hated by the 
heathen nations, wherever they lived among them, they often sufiered indig- 
nities, wrongs, and other provocations fix)m them; which, when answered with 
suitable resentments, sometimes produced disturbances, and, whenever they 
did so, the Jews bore the blame of the whole; and this often happened to be 
their case in Alexandria. 

•^. 75. Alexcmdra 4.] — Mithridates* seized Paphlagonia and Bithynia. And 
the province of Asia, being much exhausted by the Roman publicans and Ro- 
man usurers, to be delivered from these oppressions, again revolted to him; and 
hereon began the third Mithridatic war, which lasted near twelve years. 

Jin, 74. Alexandra 5.] — For the managing of this war against him,^ the con- 
suls of this year, Lucius Lucullus and Marcus Gotta, were sent fix>m Rome with 
two armies; the first having Asia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia; and the other Bi- 
thynia and the Propontis assigned them for their provinces. But M. Cotta,* 
beine a person not skiUed in war, on his arrival in his province, was vanquished 
by Mithridates at Chalcedon, with the slaughter of a great number of his men, 
and at the same time lost tiie best pait ^ his fieet, which he had there for the 
defending of that coast 

An. 73. Akxandra 6.] — ^Mithridates, animated with this success,' laid siege 
to Cyzicus, a cihr on the Propontis, which strenuously adhered to the Roman 
interest during this war. Could Mithridates have made himself master of this 
place, it would have opened to Um a clear and safe passage fi^m Bithynia into 
^e province of Ptoper Asia; and, in this respect, it would have been of great 
advantage to him, for the canying of the war into that countiv; and it was with 
this view tiiat he made this attempt upon it: and to make his success, as he 
thought, the surer, he begirt it wim three hundred thousand men in ten camps 
by land, and with four hundred ships of war by sea. But he was no sooner 
sat down before it with his army, but Lucullus sat down by him with another; 
and there, without coming to a battle, by obstructing his supplies of provisions, 
hj falling on his foragers, by cutting off detachments, sent out on several occa- 
sions, and by taking all other advantages as they were offered, he so wasted and 
distressed him, that at length he forced him to raise the siege with disgrace, 
after having lost the greatest part of his numerous army in it. 

There being some confusions in E^rpt, on the dislike which the people bad 
of Alexander, Selene, as sister to Lathy rus, put in her claim for that ciown, 
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and sent her two sons,^ Antiochus Asiaticus and Seleucus (whom she had by 
Antiochus Eusebes,) to Eome, to solicit the senate for the putting of her in 
possession of it But, after two years spent in soliciting this matter, they were 
Kxrced to return without success, and had also the misfortune to be robbed, in 
their way home, by Verres, prstor of Sicily, as they passed through that island. 
The Boman senators held them so long in hand with hopes at Rome, only to 
get the more money out of Alexander for the confirming of him in that king- 
dom. And when they had thus squeezed out of him all that could be had, 
they declared for him whom they had got most by, and sent home the two young 
princes to their mother with baffle and disappointment 

In Judea the Pharisees' went on still to oppress those that had sided with the 
late king against them, accusing them of being the advisers and promoters of all 
the cruelties and misdemeanors which they thought fit to load the memory of 
the late king with: on which pretence they had cut of several of the party 
adverse to tnem, and were stiU framing new accusations of the same nature 
against such others of them as they most misliked, in order to subject them to 
the same fatal ruin. 

wfai. 72. Alexandra 7.} — Whereon the friends and adherents of the late king,' 
seeing no end of these prosecutions, at length gathered together and went in a 
full body to the queen, with Aiistobulus her younger son at the head of them, 
to remonstrate against these proceedings. On which occasion, having set forth 
their services to the late king, and theu: faithful adhering to him in afl his wars 
and difficulties, and shown how hard a thing it was, that now under her govern- 
ment they should, for this very reason, be subjected to punishment, and be thus 
sacrificed to the malice of their enemies, for no other guilt, but for having, in 
opposition to them, been friends to her and her family, they earnestly prayed 
of her, that a stop might be put to these proceedings for the future; or, if this 
could*not be done, that they might have leave to depart the land, and seek their 
safety elsewhere; or else that they might be dispersed through the garrisons of 
the kingdom, that so by this means at least they might be put out of the reach 
of their enemies. The queen heartily commiserated their case, as being sensi- 
ble of the hardships of it, but was not able to help them as far as she could 
wish. For she was got so far into the hands and power of the Pharisees, that 
she could do nothing but what they liked. To stop all farther proceedings 
against those men, they cried, would be to put a stop to the course of justice, 
which was in no government to be endured; and therefore, they would not per- 
mit her to do it And for her to give so many of the true and faithful friends 
of her family leave to depart the land, would be to leave herself utterly naked 
and helpless, in the absolute power of a turbulent faction, and thereby deprive 
herself of all refuge, whereto to flee in case of need. And therefore she chose 
to gratify them in their third demand, and placed them in the several garrisons 
of the kingdom, which answered a double end. For when they were thus set- 
tled in these fortresses with their swords in their hands, their enemies could no 
more ^proach them to do them any hurt; and they were there a certain re- 
serve for the service of the queen, whenever occasion should require. 

This year was born Herod the Great, who was afterward king of Judea (for 
he was twenty-five years old* when he was first made governor of Galilee in the 
year before Christ 47.^ His &ther was Ant^as,^ a noble Idumsean, and his 
mother Cyprus of an illustrious family among the Arabians. This Antipas, to 
bring his name to the Greek form, called himself Antipater, and under that 
name we shall have frequent occasion to speak of him in the future series of 
this history. Nicolas Damascenus, who wrote a general history consisting of 
one hundred and twenty-four books,' saith Josephus, of one hundred and forty- 
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four, saith Athenaeus, having therein given an account of the actions of Herod, 
E3 far as they fell within the time where he concludes this work, and published 
the whole while Herod was living, therein to flatter him,* as being a great fa- 
vourite of his, derives the pedigree of Antipater his father from one of Qie prin- 
cipal Jews that returned to Jerusalem from the Babylonish captivity. And 
others,* to blast him as much on the other side, relate, that this Antipater was 
no other than the son of one Herod, who was sexton of the temple of Apollo 
at Askalon, and that being taken captive by some thieves of Idumsa, while a 
child, and his father being so poor as not to be able to redeem him, he was made 
a slave in that country, and as such, there bred up in the religion of the Idu- 
mseans (which was then the same with that of the Jews,) and from this mean 
original grew up to that figure which he afterward made in the world. But Jo- 
sephus, who best knew the truth, and is the likeliest to relate it without disguise 
on either side, tells us of this Antipas, or Antipater, that he was of a noble' 
family in Idumaea;' that his father, being also called Antipas,* was governor of 
Idnmaea, under King Alexander Jannseus and Alexandra his queen. By coun- 
try therefore he was an Idumsean, but by religion a Jew, as all other Idumsans 
were from the time that Hyrcanus brought them all to embrace the Jewish reli- 
gion, of which I have above given an account. 

In the interim, the Mithridatic war still went on in Lesser Asia. Mithridates 
being forced to raise the siege of Cyzicus,* with the loss of a great part of his 
army, as hath been mentioned, fled to Nicomedia, and from thence by sea into 
Pontus, leaving some part of his fleet, with ten thousand of his choicest men 
behind him, in the Hellespont, under the command of three of his prime gene- 
rals. These LucuUus falling on with the Roman fleet, cut most of them ofi* in 
two naval victories which he gained over them, the first at Tenedus, and the 
other near Lemnus; in the last of which, he took the three generals above-men- 
tioned, of which one was Marcus Marius, a Roman senator, sent to the assist- 
ance of Mithridates by Sertorius out of Spain; him Lucullus did put to death; 
of the other two, one poisoned himself, and the other he reserved for his tri- 
umph. Having by these two victories quite cleared all those coasts of the enemy, 
he turned his arms on the continent, and having reduced first Bithynia, and 
next Paphlagqnia, from thence marched into Pontus, to carry the war home to 
.Mithridatus^s own doors; where he found him almost as much broken by tem- 
pests, in his return through the Euxine Sea, as he had been by the wan for 
therein he had lost almost all the remainder of his fleet and army, which he 
was carrying home for the defence of his own country; and therefore, on Lu- 
cullus's arrival, he was very busy in raising new forces for the opposing of him; 
and to strengthen himself the better, he had sent ambassadors to Tigranes king 
of Armenia, to the Parthians, to the Scythians, and to the other neighbouring 
nations, to solicit their assistance. In the mean time Lucullus marched into his 
country, and laid siege to Amisus and Eupatoria, two of the chief cities of his 
kingdom; the latter of which stood nigh the other, and being newly built by 
him, was called Eupatoria, from Eupator, his own surname, and made by him 
the chief seat of his residence, and the metropolis of his whole kingdom: and 
at the same time Lucullus sent another part of his army to besiege Themiscyra, 
a city on the River Thermodon, as considerable as either of the other two. 

An. 71. Jllexandra 8.] — While these sieges were carrying on by the Romans,* 
Mithridates having gotten another army together early in the next spring, took 
the field with it. Whereon* Lucullus, leaving Murena to cany on the siege of 
Amisus and Eupatoria, marched out against him "with the rest of his army. In 
two conflicts, Mithridates had the better of him, but in the third being utterly 
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broken, he was forced to flee into Annenia, there to pray the protection and as- 
sistance of Tigranes his son-in-law; but he was so far from finding such a recep- 
tion from him as he desired, that he was there a year and ei^ht montiis before 
Tigranes would take any notice of him, or as much as admit him to speak with 
ium. After his victory, all places in Pontus yielded to the conqueror, excepting 
Amisus (which held out to the beginning of the next spring,) and some few 
other fortresses: for the Romans were forced to spend two winters before Ami- 
sus, ere they could make themselves masters of that important place. 

Ptolemy, the son of Mennius, prince of Ohalcis, at the foot of Mount Liba- 
nus, being very vexatious to his neighbours, and especially to those of Damas- 
cus, Alexandra sent Aristobulus,* her younger son, with an army to suppress 
him, and under that pretence, as it seems, to seize Damascus. But Aristobulus be- 
ing more intent to make an interest for the crown against the time that his mother 
j^ould die, than to execute his commission, made use of this opportuni^ only 
to secure the army for him. And therefore, having seized Damascus, he re- 
turned without suppressing the oppressor, against whom he was sent, or doing 
any thing else that was memorable in this expedition. 

^n. 70. Alexandra 9.] — Selene, after the return of her sons from Rome, find- 
ing that her pretences to the kingdom of £gypt could not succeed, endeavoured 
to enlarge herself in Syria, where having drawn over several cities to revolt to 
her,* and attempted to do the same as to all the rest, she hereby brought Ti- 
eranes upon her with all his power. For, having received an account of these 
defections from him in that countty, he came thither with an army of &ye hun- 
dred thousand men for the suppressing of them,' and, having shut up Selene in 
Ptolemais, and laid siege to the place, on his taking of it, he there took her pri- 
soner, and, on his return, having carried her with him as far as Seleucia in Me- 
sopotamia, he there caused her to be put to death.^ She was the daughter of 
Ptolemy Physcon king of Egypt, and had at first been the wife of Ptolemy La- 
thyrus her brother, but, being taken fix)m him by her mother, was given in mar- 
riage to Antiochus Giypus, and, after his death, she married Antiochus £usebes, 
the son of Antiochus Cyzicenes, by whom she had her two sons. Appian tells 
us,' that she married Cyzicenus himself, and after his death £usebes his son, 
and makes this remark upon it, that all the misfortunes that afterward befel £u- 
sebes," was a Just judgment of Heaven upon him for this incest. But this can- 
not be true: n)r the series of the Syrian history, after the death of Gtypus, doth 
not allow a place for any such marriage of hers with Cyzicenus, neither doth 
any other historian say it. — 

While Tigranes lay at the siege of Ptolemais, Queen Alexandra,^ fearing his 
power, sent ambassadors thither to him with large presents, to court his favour 
and desire his friendship, whom he received with all seemin? kindness, accept- 
ing the presents, and granting the friendship that was desired, but not so much 
out of favour to the queen, as to conlply with the exigency of his own affidrs. 
For the progress of the Romans in Pontus and Cappadocia making his presence 
in Armenia then necessary, for the defence of those parts of his dominions, he 
was making all the haste he could to return thither; and therefore was not at 
leisure to enlarge his dominions any farther in Palestine, otherwise Jerusalem 
and all Judea must have fallen for a prey into his hands, as well as Rdemais, 
there being no power there sufficient to resist so great a force as this king then 
brought with him into those parts. 

On his return from Ptolemais to Antioch, he there met with Publius Clodius,' 
who was sent thither in an embassy from Lucuilus to demand Mithridates to be 
delivered to him, with order, in case of refusal, to declare war against him. 
Clodius, in executing his commission, having expressed himself with a freedom 
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-which Tigranes had never met with before ^absolute will and pleasure haviii^ 
hitherto governed aJl his actional without aamitdng the least contradiction gc 
control,) he was very much offended at it, but much, more at the letter of Lucul- 
lus then delivered to him on this occasion. For he had directed it to King Ti- 
granes, without styling him king of kings, which was a title he had assumed, 
and, out of his pride, much affected; and, to make his claim to it the better ap- 
pear, on his having taken several petty kings prisoners in his wars against them, 
he had the vanity to make them wait on him as his servants in all offices of 
service about his person.' He never went abroad, but he had four of them to 
attend him, two running by him on one side of his horse, and two on the other; 
and thus, in like manner, was he served by some or other of them at his table, 
in his bed-chamber, and on all other occasions, but most especially when he 
gave audience to ambassadors: for then, to make the greater ostentation of his 
glory and greatness to foreign nations, he made all these captive kings, in the 
posture and habits of servants, to range themselves on each side of him To 
exfueaa his resentment against Luciulus for not giving him this title, on his 
writing back again to him, he directed his letter to him by the name of plain 
Lucullus, without the addition of Imperator, or any other title usually given to 
the Roman generals. On his refusal to deliver Mithridates to Lucullus, which 
was the subject of this embassy to him, Clodius declared war from the Romans 
against him, and returned to Lucullus to acquaint him of it. 

At this time Lucullus was in the province of the Proper Asia. For, after 
having driven Mithridates out of Pontus, taken Amisus and Eupatoria, and re- 
duced most of the rest of that kingdom, he was returned thither,* and finding 
that his province had fallen- under great disorders and oppressions from the ini- 
Cfvaij of usurers and publicans, he employed a great part of this year in reform- 
ing them; and he took such wise order herein, as effectually removed all these 
mischiefs, and wrought a thorough cure of them; whereby he gained to so great 
a deme the esteem and affection of the provincials, that they instituted games 
in his honour, called Lucullia, which they annually celebrated for several years 
after, and he gained at the same time no less honour and reputation among the 
nei^bouring nations, both to himself and all the Roman people, for his justice 
in mis proceeding. But the Roman usurers and publicans, whose lucre was 
much abridged her€by, hastening to Rome with accusations against him on this 
account, there clamoured so loud aeainst him among the people, as first to beget 
in them that dislike of him, whicn, being afterward improved by other false 
rumours, became the cause that he was at length recalled much sooner than 
otherwise he would have been, and another sent in his stead to reap the laurels 
of his i^ictories. 

War being declared against Tigranes,* Lucullus hastened back again into Pon- 
tus for the prosecuting of it; and having there made himself master of Synope, 
he restored both that and Amisus to their liberties, and made them free cities. 
After this, having left Somatus, one of his generals, with six thousand men, to 
keep Pontus in order, with the rest of his army, consisting of twelve thousand 
fix>t and three thousand horse, he marched through Gappa^ocia to the Euphra- 
tes; and having passed that river in the midst of winter, he continued his course 
to the Tigris, and having passed that river also, marched directly to Tigrano- 
certa,^ which lay a little beyond it, there to fall upon Tigranes in his metropo- 
lis, whither he was newly returned from Syria. For he having put one to death 
for telling him of Lucullus's first march toward him, no one durst tell him any 
more of it, till he was now arrived almost to the very doors of his palace. And 
hence it was that Lucullus had passed through so great a length of Armenia 
without any oppontion to hinder his progress, till he arrived so nigh to the 
royal city, 
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A litfle before tbis invasion of Ajnnenia by the Bomane,* AXezaadra, queen 
of Judearfell sick and died, being then seventy -three years old. She was a 
princes ojf great wisdom; and, had she not gone in too much to the Pharisees, 
or could she possibly have avoided doin^ so, no exceptions could have been 
made to her government Salome, the widow of Aristobulus, the elder brother 
of Alexander,' having, according to Josephus, been called also Alexandra by 
the Greeks, this hath made some think,' that this Alexandra and she was one 
and the same person, and that Alexander, after Aristobulus's death, married her, 
according to the Jewish law, to raise up seed to his brother but the birth of 
Hyrcanus, who is eveiy where owned to be her son by Alexander, proves the 
contrary; for he was bom of her at least five years before the death of Aristo- 
bulus, and therefore she could not have been Aristobulus's widow, and afierward 
married to Alexander, but must have been his wife at least six years before, if 
not longer. That Hjrrcanus was *born of her five years before the death of 
Aristobmus, is proved from the age which he was of at the time of his death: 
for that happening in the thirtieth year before Christ, he was then, according 
to Josephus,^ above eighty; supposing him to have been eighty-one, this will 
carry up the time of his birth to th.e year before Christ 111, wnich was just five 
years before Aristobulus died. • 

As soon as Aristobulus, the younger son of Alexandra, saw his mother was 
past recovery, having long resolved to seize the crown on her death,^ he pri* 
vately in the night leit Jerusalem, taking only one servant with him, and re* 
paired to the castles in which, by his procurement, his Other's friends had been 
placed in garrison, by whom he was ^dly received; and in fifteen days' time, 
twen^-two of these fortresses, one after another, put themselves into his hands, 
and thereby they made him in a manner master of aU the rest of the strength 
of the kingdom. And at the same time the army and the people were ready 
to declare for him, as being weary of the oppressive administration of the Pha- 
risees, who had the government of all public affairs under Queen Alexandra: 
for they had managed it with much severity and insolence, and with so great 
an aim of revenge against their enemies of the contraiy faction, as was scarce 
any longer tolerahle. And therefore, on this occasion, Aristobulus was flocked 
to on all sides, as one who, they knew, would put an end' to these men's tyran* 
ny, which they could have no hope of from Hyrcanus, who was bred up by 
his mother in a thorough devotion to that sect to which she had been always 
addicted. And, besides, had he been otherwise, he had neither spirit nor capa- 
city for the attempting of their relief, as being a dull indolent man, of no acti- 
vity or application, and of little understanding. However, when the Phariseea 
saw how Aristobulus prevailed, they, being greatly disturbed at it, got Hyrcanus 
at the head of them, and went to the dying queen to acquaint her now Uie case 
stood, and to pray her direction and assistance in it. Her answer to them was; 
that she was not in a condition any more to charge herself with such affiiirs, 
and therefore remitted all to their management, and soon after died, leaving 
Hyrcanus, her eldest son, heir of all she had; who accordingly, on her death, 
took possession of the throne, and the. Pharisees did their utmost to secure him 
in it As soon as Aristobulus had left Jerusalem, they had procured that his 
wife and children, whom he had left there behind him, were shut up in the 
castle of Baris, there to be reserved as hostages against him. But this not stop- 
ping his course, they got ready an army,* and he as soon got ready anothen 
and near Jericho it came to a decisive battle between them, in which most of 
the forces of Hyrcanus going over to his brother, he was forced to flee to Jeru- 
salem, and there shut himself up in the castle of Baris, where the wife and 
children of Aristobulus were kept as his prisoners, and ^ose that adhered to 
him took sanctuary within the verge of the temple. But they soon after going 
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over to Aristobulus also this forced Hjrcanus to come to terms with him, by 
which it was agreed, that Aristobulus should have the crown and the high-priest- 
hood, and that Hjrcanus, making full resignation of both, should be contented 
to live a private life, under the protection of his brother, upon his own private 
fortunes; which he willingly enough submitted to, as being a ma^ that loved 
his own ease and quiet more than any thing else. And thus he quitted the go- 
vernment, after he had held it only three months. And with it ended the ty- 
ranny of the Pharisees, which, from the death of King Alexander Janneus, 
they had exercised over that nation. 

Josephus^ tells us, that it was in (he third year of the 177th Olympiad, Q. 
Hortensius and Q. Metellus Creticus being then consuls at Rome, that Hyrcanus 
began his rei^n; and, in another place," that it was in the 179th Olympiad, Caius 
Antonius and M. Tullius Cicero being then consuls, that Jerusalem was taken 
by Pompey, and Aristobulus deposed; according to which account, from the death 
of Alexandra, where Hyrcanus began his reign, to the time when Aristobulus 
ended his, there must have intervened six years, so much time having elapsed 
from the first of these two consulates to the other. And therefore, these two bro- 
thers, taking the times of their reigns both together, must have reigned at least six 
years. But Josephus assigning no more than three months to H3rrcanus, and no 
more than three years and six months to Aristobulus,' both these put together make 
no more than three years and nine months; and therefore in one of these two parti- 
culars there must be an error, that is, either in that which assigns no more than three 
months to Hyrcanus, or else in that which assigns no more than three years and six 
months to Aristobulus: for either the one or the other of them must have reined 
longer to make up the time, which, according to the interval of the consmates 
above mentioned, must be assigned to both. Archbishop Usher's opinion is,^ that 
the error is in the former of these particulars, that is, that in the place in Jose- 
phus, wh6re we read, that Hyrcanus reigned only three months, it ought to be 
three years, and that it was so in the original, but that there the Greek word for 
months crept in instead of that which is for years, by the error of some scribe 
that wrote out the copy. Another learned man,^ to solve this difficulty, thinks 
that Hyrcanus, though outed of the kingdom, yet held the high-priesthood till 
his flight to Aretas, which will be hereafter mentioned; and that the three years 
and six months which Josephus assigns to Aristobulus, are to be understood only 
of the time after his flight, when Aristobulus, according to this author, first added 
the pontifical tiara to his crown, and took the high-priesthood also; so that, bv the 
three years and six months assigned to Aristobulus, we are to understand, ac- 
cording to this author, only the time in which he held the high-priesthood, and 
not the whole of his reign. But neither of these suppositions can hold good: not 
tiie former, because Josephus, from whom alone we have this relation of Hyr- 
canus's quitting the crown to his brother, sets forth that matter as transacted 
immediately after the death of Alexandra; and therefore, the putting of it at 
three vears' distance, seems utterly inconsistent with that history. And as to 
tlie other supposition, it is plain, from the same Josephus, that when Hyrcanus 
resigned the kingdom, he resigned the high-priesthood also; and that all the 
while Aristobulus held the one, he held the other together with it. It seems 
most likely, therefore, that the error was in the second particular, which assigns 
to Aristobulus only three years and six months, and that here the scribe made 
the mistake, by writing three years instead of six: for that six years at least must 
have intervened between the death of Alexandra, and the deposing of Aristobu- 
lus, and that Hyrcanus reigned only three months, hath already been shown; 
and therefore the remainder must belong to the reign of Aristobulus. The whole 
of the matter I take to have been thus: — In the beginning of the consulate of 
Q. Hortensius and Q. Metellus Creticus, who entered that office at Rome about 
the middle of our October,* H3rrcanus, on the death of Alexandra, took the crown, 

1 Antiq. lib. 14. c 1. 2 Ibid. c.8. 3 Ibid. e. 11. et. lib. 90. c. 8. 

4 Annalef sub anno S. P. 4G47. 5 Peiavius. 6 Vide Gal vi«iuiii »ah Anno Mandi 3880. 
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and held it three months, that is, till about the middle of our Januaiy, and from 
that time Aristobulus reigned six years and six months, that is, till about the 
time of our Midsummer in the seventh year, and then, M. Tullius Cicero and 
Oaius Antonius being consuls, he was deposed by Pompey, and Hyrcanus was 
again restored; and tliis seventh rear is the first of those twenty-four years 
during which Hyrcanus is said, after that restoration, to have held the govern- 
ment of the kingdom and the pontificate together. And, therefore, the error of 
the scribe must have been in putting three years and six months, instead of six 
years and six months, for the reign of Aristobulus; and not in putting of three 
months, instead of three years, for the reign of Hyrcanus. And it is an argu- 
ment for this opinion, that a mistake, in putting three months for three years, 
must be made by the change of words, that is, of months for years; but a mis- 
take in putting three years for six years, is made by the change of a numerical 
letter only. For a mistake by the change of a numerical letter may easily be 
made, but not so by the change of one word for another, especially when the 
words have no similitude the one with the other, as in the present case. But in 
objection hereto it may be said, that Josephus doth not in one place alone (that 
is, in the fourteenth book of his Antiquities, ch. 11.) assign three years only to 
Aristobulus, but after that in another place (that is, in the twentieth book of the 
said Antiquities, ch. 8.) doth the same, and that therefore what is said in the 
former place is confirmed by what is said in the latter. In answer hereto, I ac- 
knowledge it would be so, did both places agree with each other, which they do 
not: for in the first of these two places it is three years and six months; and in 
the latter, three' years, and an equal number of months, that is, three months. 
But three years and six months, and three years and three months, do not agree; 
and therefore these two places cannot be said by their agreement to confirm each 
other. It is not to be doubted, but that they did both agree in the original copy 
of the author; and the true way again to restore this agreement, is to find out 
where the error is, which will be best discovered by comparing these two places 
together; and this will afford another argument to prove, that in both places it 
ought to be six years, and not three: for if six months in the first place be the 
true reading (as I think it certainly is,) then these words in the second place, 
"and an equal number of months," must imply just as many months in this 
place as are expressed in the other, that is, six montiis; and then, as in this place, 
the months must be six, so must the years be six also (otherwise their numbers 
will not be equal to each other;) and if this proves the years in the second place 
to be six, it will prove them to be six also in the first, and hereby the errors will 
be corrected in both; and each of them being made by this correction six years 
and six months, each will be made to agree with each other, and both best to 
accord with the series of the history that is related concerning this matter. K 
may be said, in opposition hereto, that three years,^ in the last place, is expressed 
by words at length, and not by a numerical letter as in the first, and herein I 
have allowed a mistake is not so easily made. The answer hereto is, that the 
alteration in this last place seems not to be made by casual mistake, but by de- 
sign. I take the whole to have been done in manner as followeth: — The nu- 
merical letter for six before the word years in the first place of Josephus above 
mentioned, being by the casual mistake of some transcriber changed into the 
numerical letter for three^ when it had gone so for some time in other copies 
transcribed from it, some critic, to make Josephus agree with himself in both 
places, instead of mending the first place, where the error was by the second, 
altered the second, where there was no error, to make it accord with the first, 
and thereby brought error into both: although in that veiy place, when he had 
there made it three years, by leaving in these words that followed, " and an 
equal number of months," he made by that alteration the same disagreement in 
the months which he mended in the years, and by this blunder discovered the 
error of his emendation; and thereby also left sufiicient light, whereby to guide 

1 For the Greek original is in words at length ttaufl, 'En* it Tpira* m; ^*TiKn»i %»% rei; nr,vt rpo^ (o-oic. 
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us for the setting of the whde a^n at rights. Foe if both places must be made 
to agree with each other (as it is aot to be doubted but that at first both did,) 
then as six months are expressed in the first place, so six months must be im- 
plied by the expression above mentioned in the second place; and if six months 
were there origmally implied in it, it must infer the words immediately preced* 
ing to have been originally six years also^ and not three, as in our present copy. 
For as six years can have none but six months, so six months can have none 
but six years in that place, of equal number with them: and therefore, as it must 
be read six years and six months in the first place, so also must it be read six 
years and an equal number of months in the second place; and this will make all 
agree in both places, that is, each with the other, and both with what is written 
in the histoiy mentioned concembg the reign of these two brothers. 

Jin. 60. Aristobuhia 11. 1.] — Tigranes having found, by the declaration of 
Clodius, that war was intended against him by Lucullus, on his return into Ar- 
menia from his Syrian expedition, admitted Mithridates into conference with 
him/ that, consulting together abixit the operations of the ensuing war, they 
might agree on such methods, as they should judge most projper for the prose* 
cuting of it with the best advantage for the common interest ot both. The result 
hereof was, Mithridates was sent back into Pontus with ten thousand horse, in 
order there to get together more forces, and to return again with them to the as- 
sistance of Tigranes, in case Lucullus should invade Armenia. And in the in- 
terim Tigranes,' remaining at Tigranocerta, there gave out his orders, and sent 
them through all his dominions, for the raising of a very numerous army for 
this war; but, before they could all come together, Lucullus was advanced near 
upon him, as hath been above mentioned. The first that durst tell him of this, 
alter his putting to death the first messen^r of this invasion, was Mithrobar- 
zanes, one of his chief favourites, who had for 4iis reward the commission of 
opposing the invader, in the execution of which he perished. For he (being 
immediately, on his giving the kin^ this intelligence, sent forth with an army, 
and commanded to take Lucullus ahve, and bring him prisoner to him, as if the 
thing were as easily to be done as said,) was cut off in the attempt, and most 
of his forces with him. Hereon Tigranes left Tigranocerta, and fled to Mount 
Taurus, ordering all his forces there to rendezvous to him. In the interim Lu- 
cullus laid siege to Tigranocerta, and, by his lieutenants sent abroad with de- 
tachments from the main armv, did cut off several parties of Tigranes's forces, 
as they were marching from their several quarters to the places of general ren- 
dezvous. As soon as Tigranes had gotten all his army tc^ther, to the number 
of about three hundred and sixty thousand men of all sorts, he marched with it 
to the relief of Tigranocerta. Whereon Lucullus,' leaving Murena ^ith six 
thousand men to continue the siege, marched with the rest of his forces to 
meet the enemy, and, although he scarce reached the twentieth part of their 
number, yet with these onl}j he fought this numerous army, and got an abso- 
lute victory over them, slaying great numbers of them, and putting the rest to 
flight, and Tigranes himself ha^ly escs^ped. So that it is remarked of this bat- 
tle, that the Romans never at any other time fought an enemy with a force so 
much inferior in number,^ or ever was there a more glorious victory obtained 
by them.^ Timnes in his flight met with Mithridates coming out of Pontus to 
his relief. He had heard of his march toward him before the battle, but, making 
sure of vanquishing the enemy, hastened to fight before his arrival, that he 
might not share with him in the gloiy of the victory; but instead of this he 
came only to take his part in the grief and regret for the loss of it However, 
finding Tigranes much dejected under this misfortune, he comforted him as 
much as he could, and gave him the best advice for the repairing of his shat- 

1 MemnoQ apod Photiam, e. 57. PluUreh. in Lacullo. 2 Plutanh. ibid. Appian. in Mithridaticit. 

3 Memnon, c. 58, 59. Plat, et Appian. In MHhridat. Bp. Lavti. lib. S8. 

4 PhiUfeb, in tha life of Lucullua, quotes Livy for the flrat of Umm remark*, and Antiochua, an enuaeni 
philoMpher of thoae time*, for tbe other. 
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tered fortunes, that they were capable of. Whereon Tigranes, as a man utterly 
confounded under the sense of the calamity he was fallen into by the late over- 
throw, remitted all to the direction and management of Mithridates, as one bet- 
ter experienced in the afiairs of war. and better acquainted with the Roman 
way of managing it. The resolutions 4cen in their consultations were, to get 
together another army with all the spe^d and by all the means they were awe. 
In order hereto, they went round the Ocjuntry to raise more forces, and, at the 
same time, sent to all the neighbouring nations to pray their assistance, espe- 
cially to the Parthians, who lay nearest to them, and, by the greatness of their 
power, were best able to help them in this distress. And the letter which Mith- 
ridates, on this occasion, wrote to Arsaces kin^ of Parthia,* is still extant in the 
fourth book of the fragments of the general history of SaJlust. In the interim 
Lucullus made himself master of Tigranocerta, where he fotmd vast treasures, 
among which were eight thousand talents of coined money. And, whereas this 
city had been planted with colonies forcibly brought thither out of Cappadocia, 
CiUcia, and other places, as hath been above related, Lucullus, on his taking of 
it, gave all these liberty again to return to their former habitations;* which all 
gladly accepted of, Tigranocerta, from a great city, was on a sudden reduced to 
a small village, and no more made any figure in that country. Had Lucullus 
immediately after this pursued Tigranes,' and not ^ven him the opportunity of 
raising new forces, he must either have taken him prisoner, or driven him out 
of the country, and thereby put an' end to the war. His omitting to do this dis- 
pleased the Romans, as well in the camp as in the city at home, as if his ne- 
gtect herein had been out of design to draw out the war for the continuing of 
himself the longer in command; and the discontent which was hereby created 
against him, gave the justest reason for that resolution, which was taken here- 
upon of sending him a successor, though it was not executed till two years after. 

Among other methods taken by Tigranes for the bringing of another army 
into the ncld against Lucullus, one was,^ he recalled Megadates out of Syria, 
ordering him to come, with all the forces he had in that countiy, for his assist- 
ance at this pinch. Whereon Syria being lefl naked,* Antiochus Asiaticus, the 
son of Antiochus Eusebes, to whom of right the inheritance of that country be- 
longed, as being the next surviving heir of the Seleucian family, took possession 
of some parts of it, and there quietiy reigned four years," without the least con- 
tradiction or disturbance from Lucullus, or any one else. But when Pompey 
came into Syria, he todc firom him what Lucullus had allowed him to enjoy, 
and reduced that country to the form of a Roihan province. 

Jtn. 68. Jlriatobukis U. 2.] — ^By these means Tigranes and Mithridates,^ hav- 
ing gotten together an army of seventy thousand choice men, and exercised 
them in the Koman way of fighting, about the middle of the summer took the 
field with them. But strongly encamping themselves on all their movements 
in advantageous places, where they could not be attacked, and not being to be 
drawn by Lucullus to hazard another battle by all the means he made use of for 
this purpose, they must at length have worn him out of the country for want 
of provisions; which being what they aimed at by this delay, Lucullus found it 
necessary to break their measures herein, and at length resolved on an expedi- 
ent, which effectually accomplished it. For Tigranes having left his wives and 
children at Artaxata, the old metropolis of Armenia, and there deposited the 
most and best of his eflfects and treasures,* Lucullus set himself and all his army 
on a march thither, for the taking of that place, concluding that Tigranes would 
not bear'this, but forthwith march after him for the preventing of it, and there- 
by give him the opportunity of forcing him to a battle; and so it accordingly 

1 AmcM was i^ nune eomnon to all Uie kinffs of Parthia of this raee. The proper name of him that now 
n'ufned was Sinatruz, who, dying in the year 67, was succeeded by Phrahates II. 

2 Strabo, lib. 11. p. 533. etlib. 13. p. 539. Plutarch, in Lucullo. ^ Dion. Oaeflins, lib. 35. 



4 Appian. in Syriaeis. 5 Appian. ibid. Justin, lib. 40. e. 3. 

6 Tbeaefoor years are part of the eighteen asaigned to Tigranes: for he was not whouy ai s p oss e ss ea 
^yria, till it was made a Koman provtoee. but there Tetained part, while Asiaticus reigned in the other. 

7 Appian. in tfithridatids. ^ Plutarch, lo LueuUo. 
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happned. For as soon as Tigranes knew of Lucullus's design, he immediatelj 
made after him with all his army, to hinder the execution of it, and, in four 
days' time having by long marches gotten before him, took post on the farther 
side of the River Arsamia, over which Lucullus was to pass in his way to Ar- 
taxata, resolving there to oppose his farther progress, which brought it to a bat- 
tle between them, in which the Romans again obtained a very signal victoiy* 
There were three kings present in this batue in the Armenian army,^ of which 
Mithridates behaved himself the worst For not being able to bear the sight of 
the Roman legions, as soon as they came on to the assault, he turned his back 
and fled, which cast such a damp upon the whole army, that they all lost their 
courage hereon, and this became the cause that they lost the battle also. Lu- 
cullus, after this victory, would have continued his march to Artaxata, the taking 
of which would have put an end to the war, but it lying at the distance ol 
many days' march to the north, and winter coming on, with snowy and tempes- 
tuous weather, his soldiers, weary of the fatigues of so incommodious a cam- 
paign, would follow him no farther into those cold regions; whereon, being 
forced to yield to this necessity, he marched back to the southward,* and, pass- 
ing Mount Taurus, entered into Mesopotamia, and having taken the strong city 
of Nisibis, there put his army into winter-quarters. In those quarters that spint 
of mutiny first began to appear in Lucullus' s army, which hmdered him from 
doing any farther service with it after that time. Publius Clodius, brother of 
Lucmlus's wife, was the prime incendiaiy of this disorder, for reasons which 
will be hereafter mentioned. In the interim,' Mithridates, with four thousand 
men of his own, and four thousand more which he received from Tigranes, was 
returned into Pontus, and had there vanquished Fabius, and distressed Triahus 
and Somatius, Lucullus's lieutenants in those parts. 

•/f». 67. AristobuJus 11. 3.] — Hereon Lucullus,* with some difficulty, at length 
prevailed with his mutinous army to march out of their quarters for their relief. 
J3ut they ca^ie too late for it. For Triarius, before their arrival, having rashly 
engaged in battle with Mithridates,^ was vanquished with the loss of seven thou- 
sand of his men, among whom were a hundred and fifty centurions, and twenty- 
four military tribunes, which made this overthrow one of the most considerable 
blows that Uie Romans had in many years received. On Lucullus's arrival, he 
found the dead bodies lying on the field of battle, but neglecting to bury them,* 
this farther exasperated his soldiers against him. After this,^ the spirit of mu- 
tiny prevailed so much among them, that thenceforth, retaining no more regard 
to him as their general, they treated him only with insolence and contempt on 
all occasions, alSiough he went from tent to tent, and almost from man to man, 
to entreat them to march out against Mithridates and Tigranes (who taking the 
advantage of this disorder, the former of them had recovered Pontus, and the 
other was then harassing Cappadocia,) yet he could not get them to stir. All 
that he could obtain of Siem was, that they would stay with him all the ensuing 
summer, but would not move out of the camp for any military action under his 
command; and they had received accounts from Rome of some votes there 
passed to the disadvantage of Lucullus, which encouraged them herein. So 
that he was forced to lie still in his camp, and suffer the enemy to range over 
the country, without being able to do any thing to oppose them. And thus the 
case stood with him, till Pompey, being sent by the people of Rome to succeed 
him in the mana^ment of this war, arrived to take it out of his hands. 

An» 66. Aristobuhis II. 4.] — This happened in the beginning of the next year; 
for then Pompey coming into Galatia with this commission from the Romans,* 
Lucullus there delivered over the army to him, and returned to Rome, leaving 

1 MitbridstM and TigranM were two of tboee kingt, the tblrd if not named, but wemi to have been Da- 
rius, king of Media. 
8 Pluiarch. in Lucalio. Oroeiui, lib. 6. c. 3. Dion CaMiui« lib. 35. c 3. 
3 Dion Caniua. lib. 35. Appian. in Mitbridatieia. 4 Platareli. in LucuUo. 

5 TUd. Dion Caniua, lib. 35. p. 5, 0. Apinan. in Mithridatieie. Cieero in Oratione pro Lege Manilia. 

6 Plutarch, in Pompeio. 7 Dion Camias. lib. 35. Flutarcli. in LacuUo. 
S Plutarcbua in Lucullo et Pompeio. Dion Cawiaa, lib. 30. p. S9. 
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his successor to reap the laurels of his victories. He carried with him a great 
number of books,* which he had gathered leather out of the spoils of this war, 
and with them he erected a ^at library at Kome, which he made free for the 
use of all learned men, who m great numbers afler this resorted to his house for 
it, and there they always found a kind and generous entertainment 

Pompey, on his first entering on this war,* drew into alliance and confederacy 
with him Phrahates, who had the year before succeeded in the kingdom of Par- 
thia; and also made an offer of peace to Mithridates:' but he, reckoning him- 
self as sure of the friendship and assistance of Phrahates, would not hearken to 
the proposal. But when he heard Pompey had been beforehand with him as to 
Phrahates, he sent ambassadors to Pompey to treat about it But Pompey's pre- 
liminaries being, that he should forthwith lay down his arms, and deliver up to 
him all deserters, this had like to have raised a mutiny in his army. For there 
being in it a great number of deserters, they could not bear the mention of their 
being delivered up to Pompey, nor the rest of the army to be deprived of their 
assistance in the war. Whereupon, to quiet this matter, Mithridates was forced 
to pretend to them, that his ambassadors were sent with no other intention than 
to spy out the strength and state of the Roman army, and also at the same time 
to swear to them, that he would never make peace with the Romans, either on 
these or any other terms whatsoever. And indeed he was now better furnished 
for the war than he had been for many years before. For the mutiny of Lu- 
cullus's soldiers having hindered him firom entering on any action of war all 
the last year, Mithridates took the advantage hereof to recover most of his lost 
kinpdom,^ and there' had gotten together another well-appointed army, Tor the 
farther prosecution of the war; and thinking that the wearying out of Ae Ro- 
mans by delays, and distressing them in obstructing their supphes of provisions, 
was the readiest way to vanquish them, he for some time foUowed this method, 
wasting the counlxy before them, and reusing to fight And he had, in part, 
the success he proposed. For Pompey was hereby so far distressed, that he was 
farced to remove out of Pontus in Cappadocia into the Lesser Armenia, for the 
better furnishing of his army with provisions, and other necessaries for their 
subsistence, and Mithridates followed after him thither for the carrying on there 
also of the same methods of distressing him. But while he was thus endea- 
vouring it in that country, he was there surprised by Pompey in a night-march,' 
and utterly vanquished, with the loss of the major part of his army, and him- 
self hardly escaping, was forced to flee northward beyond the springs of the 
Euphrates, for the seeking of bis safety. Whereon Pompey,^ having ordered 
the building of a new city in the place where this victory was gained, which, 
in commemoration of it, he called Nicopolis, i. e. the City of Victory, left there 
for the inhabiting of it such of his soldiers as were wounded, sick, aged, or 
otherwise disabled for the fatigues of war, and then marched with the rest into 
the Greater Armenia against Tigranes, as being a confederate of Mithridates in 
this war against the Roman people. 

At this time Tigranes was at war with hi8> son, of the same name. It hath 
been before mentioned, that he married Cleopatra, the daughter of Mithridates. 
By her he had three sons,^ two of which, on light occasions, he had put to 
death; whereon Tigranes, the third of them, not thinking his life safe within 
the power of so cruel a father,' fled to Phrahates king of Parthia, whose daugh- 
ter he had married, who brought him back into Armenia with an army, and laid 
siege to Artaxata, the capital of the kingdom. But finding the place strong, and 
well provided with all necessaries long to hold out, he left his son-in-law there 
with one part of the army to carry on the siege, and returned into Parthia with 

I Plntarehuv in Lueallo. Ifidor. Orimn. lib. 6. e. 3. 2 Dion Canitts, lib. 38. £|ritoma livii, lib. MO 

3 niid. lib. 36. p. 33. Appian. in Mitbridaticis. 

4 Plutarchna in Looallo et Pompeio. Appian. in Mitbridatida. Dion Caaaiua, lib. 36. 

5 Plutarebufl in Pompeio. Dion Casaiaa, lib. 36. Epitome Livii, lib. 100. L. Uorua, lib. 3. e. 5. A|^«iit 
to mthridatida. Eutropiua, Kb. 0. Oroaiaa, lib. 6. c. 4. 

Dion et Appiao. ibid. 8trabo Ub. IS. p. 555. 7 Appian. in MiUiridaUcii. 
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the other. Whereon Tigranes, the fktiier, falUng oeT his son with all his power, 
got a thorough victory over him, and drove him out of the country. In this 
distress, he purposed to betake himself to Mithridates his grandfather; but meet- 
ing, in his way to him, the news of his defeat, and that therefore nfo help was 
to be had from him,* he fled to the Roman camp, and there, by way of a sup- 
plicant, cast himself into the hands of Pompey, who received him very kindly, 
and was glad of his coming: for, being then on his march into Armenia, he 
needed one that knew the country to be his guide in it; and therefore, making 
use of him for this purpose, marched under his guidance directly toward Ar^ 
taxata. At the news whereof Tigranes being much ternfied,* as not being suf- 
ficiently provided to resist the power that was coming against him, resolved to 
cast himself upon the generosity and clemency of ^e Roman general, and, to 
make way for it, sent to him the ambassadors of Mithridates. For Mithridates, 
on his late defeat,* sent ambassadors to him to desire refuge in his countiy, and 
his help for the repairing of his loss. But Tigranes not only denied him his 
help, and all admission in his country, but also seized his ambassadors, and cast 
them into prison, and did set a price of one hundred talents upon the head oC 
Mithridates himself, should he be any where found within his dominions, pre- 
tending for all this that it was by his instigation that his son was in rebellion 
against him, but the true reason was, to make way for his reconciliation with 
the Romans: and therefore he delivered these ambassadors unto them, and soon 
after followed himself,^ without any precaution taken, and, entering the Roman 
camp, resigned both himself and kingdom to the pleasure and disposal of Pom- 
pey an^ the Romans; and, in the doing hereof, debased hiinself to so mean and 
abject an humiliation, that, as soon as he appeared in the presence of Pompey, 
he plucked his crown or royal tiara from off his head, and cast himself pros- 
trate on the ground before him. Pompey, hereon much commiserating his case, 
leaped from his seat, and kindly taking him by the hand, lifted him up, put his 
crown again upon his head, and placed him on a seat at his right hand, and his 
son on another at his lefl; and having appointed the next day for the hearing 
of his cause, invited him and his son that night to sup with him. But the aaa 
refusing to come, out of displeasure to his father, and neglecting to show him 
any respect, or to take the least notice of him at the interview, he much o^ 
fended rompey by his conduct. However, on having heard the cause, he did 
not wholly neglect his interest. For, after having decreed that iOng 'H^ranea 
should pay the Romans six thousand talents for making war upon them without 
cause, and yield up to them all his conquests on this side tne Euphrates, he 
ordered that he should still reign in his paternal kingdom of Armenia the 
Greater, znd his son in Gordena and Sophena (two provinces bordering on Ar- 
menia) during his father's lifetime, and succeed him in all the rest (A his do- 
minions afler his death, reserving to the father out of Sophena the treasure which 
he had there deposited, without which he would not have been able to pay tile 
mulct of six thousand talents imposed dn him. Tigranes the father joyfully 
accepted these terms, beins^ glad even thus to be again admitted to reign. But 
the son, having entertained expectations that were not answered by this decree, 
was highly displeased at it, and made an attempt to have fled for uie raising of 
new disturbances: whereon Pompejr put a guard upon him, and, on his re^isal 
to permit his father to take away his treasure in S(^hena, cast him into prison, 
and afterward, on his being detected to have soUcited the nobility of Armenia 
to renew the war, and also the Parthians to jmn in it, Pompey put him among 
those whom he reserved for his triumph, and after that triumph left him in 
prison; whereas most of the other captives, after they had borne their pari in 
that show, were released, and again sent home into their own countries. Ti- 
grtUies the father, after the receipt of his treasure out of Sophena, paid fte sijp 
thousand talents in which Pompey had mulcted him, and added over and above 

1 Plutareb. in Pompeio. Appian. et Dion Cassias, ibid. S Plutarcli. Appian. iUd. 

3 PluUich. INon et Appian. iUd. Eutrop. Ub. 6. Vellelu Patercalos lib. S. c. 37. 
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a donative to the Roman army, giving every common soldier fifty drachms, each 
centurion one thousand, and each military tribune ten thousand, whereby he 
obtained to be declared a friend and an ally of the Roman people. 

Pompey, having thus composed matters in Armenia/ marched northward after 
Mithridates. ' On his coming to the River Cyrus, he was opposed by the Alba- 
nians and the Iberians, two potent nations dwelling between the Caspian and the 
Euxine Seas, and confederates of Mithridates; but, having overcome them in 
battle, he forced the Albanians to sue for peace, and havTng granted it to them, 
wintered among them. 

An. 65. Jhisiobuhts II. 6.] — Early the next year after,* he marched against 
the Iberians, a warlike nation, which had never yet yielded to any superior, 
but had always held out against the Medians, Persians, and Macedonians, and 
submitted to neither of them during all the time that they, in succession one 
after the other, held the empire of Asia. Pompey, although he found some 
difficulties in this war, yet soon mastered them, and forced the Iberians to terms 
of peace. * After his having reduced the people of Colchis also to a submission 
to nim, and taken Olthaces their king prisbner Twhom he afterward caused to 
be led before him in his triumph,) he marched oack a^in upon the Albanians, 
who, while he was engaged with the Iberians and Colchians, had renewed the 
war; but having overthrown them in battle with a great slaughter, and slain 
therein Cosis, the brother of Orodes their king,* who commanded the army, he 
thereby forced Orodes to purchase the renew^ of the last year's peace by large 
gifts, and also to send his sons to him as hostages for the keeping of it « 

In the interim, Mithridates,^ having wintered at Dioscurias, a place upon the 
Eoxine Sea,' and there situated in the farthest part of the isthmus which lies 
between that sea and the Caspian,^ early the next spring did set out from thence 
for the country of the Cimmerian Bosphorus,* making his way thither through 
several Scythian nations that lay between, obtaining his passage of some of them 
by fair means, and of others by force. This kingdom of the Cimmerian Bos- 
pnorus' is the same which is now the country of the Crim Tartars, and was then 
a province of the empire of Mithridates. He had placed one of his sons,^ called 
Machares, there to reign. But this young prince having been hard pressed 
upon by flie Romans, while they lay at the siege of Sinope, and had then, by 
their fleet, the mastery of the Euxine Sea (which lay between that city and 
the kingdom of Machares,) he made peace with thlem,' and had ever since 
maintained the terms of it: by which having much angered his father, he dreaded 
his approach; and therefore, while he was on the way,*^ he sent ambassadors to 
him to make his peace with him, ui^ng for his excuse, that what he did was 
by the necessity of his afiairs driving him to it, and not l^ choice. But, find- 
ing that his father was implacable, he endeavoured to make his escape by sea; 
but, bein^ intercepted by such ships as Mithridates had sent out for this purpose, 
he slew himself, to avoid falling into his hands. 

Pompey, having finished this war in the north, and finding it impracticable 
to pursue Mithridates any farther that way, led back his army a^ain into the 
southern parts, and,,'* in his way thither, having subdued Darius kms of Media, 
and Antiochus king of Commagena, he came into Syria,'* and havingljy Scaurus 
reduced Ccele-Syria and Damascus,*' and by Gabinius all the rest of those parts 
as far as the Tigris," he made himself master of all the Syrian empire. Whereon 
Antiochus Asiaticus,'^ the son of Antiochus Eusebes, the remaining heir of the 

1 Epitome LiTii, lib. 101. Plutarch, in Pompeio. Dion CaMius, lib. 36. Appian. in Mitbridaticis. 
9 Pliilarcb. ibid. Dion Cassiua, lib. 37. p. »). 

3 So Florofl, Euiropiuf, and Orosius.call him, but the name given by others is Orcsaes. 

4 Appian. in Mithridaticifl. 5 See Btrabo, lib. 11. p. 496. 

6 Appian in Mitbridaticis. Epitome Livii, lib. 101. Dion Canius.lib. 38. p. 85. Btrabo, lib. 11. p. 4QS. « 

TStrabo, lib. II. 8 Memnon, c 56. Appian. ibid. 

9 Epit. Liv. lib. 98. Plutarch, in Lacullo. Appian. el Memnon, ibid. 

10 Appian. el Dion Caseiua, ibid. Oroaiua, lib. 6. e. 5. 11 Appian. in Mithridaticia. 13 Appian. ibid. 
13 Joiepb. Antiq. lib. 14. c 4. et de Bello Judaieo, lib. 1. c. 5. 14 Dion Caseius. lib. 37. p. 31. 

15 Appian. in Mitbridaticis. Jaatia. lib. 40. c. S. Porphyrias la Gracis Eutebtanos Bcaligeri. XiphiUnui ex 
IMonc. 
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Seleucian family, 'who, by the permission of Lucullus, had now for Cmit yean 
reigned in some part of that countiy, aAer Tigranes had been forced to with* 
draw his forces from it, applied to him to desire to be re-established^in the king-; 
dom of his forefathers. But Pompey, refusing to hearken to him, stripped him 
of all his dominions, and reduced wem into the form of a Roman province. 
And thus, at ihe same time, when Tigranes was permitted to reign in Armenia, 
who had much damaged the Bpman interest by a long war, Antiochus was strip- 
ped of all, who never did them any hurt, or ever deserved any ill fix)m them. The 
reasons given for it were, that the Romans had taken this country by conquest 
from Tigranes, and therefore were not to loose the fruits of their victory; and 
that Antiochus was a weak prince, of no courage or capacity to protect that 
country; and that therefore toe putting of it into his hands would be to betray 
it to the ravages and depredations of £e Jews and Arabs, which Pompey could 
not consent to. And thereibre Amtiochus,* being thus deprived of ms crown, 
was reduced to a private condition of life. And here ended the empire of the 
Seleucids in Asia, alter it had there lasted two hundred and fifiy-ei^t years. 

While these things were doing by the Romans, there happened e;reat distuj* 
bances and revolutions in ISieypi and Judea. For, in Egjrpt, the Aiexandriaiis, 
being weary of Alexander, tiieir kins, rose in a mutiny against him, and drove 
him out of their kingdom,* and called Ptolemy Auletes to the crown.* He was 
the bastard son of PUdemy Lathyrus: for Lathyrus had no male issue by his wife 
that survived him;^ but he had several by his concubines: one of which was, 
that Ptolemy who had the kingdom of Cyprus after his Other's death,* and there 
reigned till injuriously depriv^ of it by the Romans, as will hereafter be related. 
Another was this Auletes;* he was also called Dionysius Neos, or the New Bac- 
chus; both which names he had from infamous causes: for he had much used 
himself to play on the pipe,* and valued himself so much upon his skill herein, 
that he would expose himself to contend for victory ia the public shows; hence 
he had the'name of Auletes, that is, the Pipen and he would oCten imitate the 
effeminacies of the Bacchanals;' and in the same manner as they dance their 
measures m a female dress; and hence it was that he was called Dionysius Neos, 
or the New Bacchus. He is reckoned to have as much ej^ceeded all that reigned 
before him of his race in the efieminacy of his manners,* as his grandfather 
Physcon did in the wickedness of them. Alexander, on his expulsion,* fled to 
Pompey, to pray his assistance for his restoration, and offered him great gifts, 
aiid promised hmi more, to induce him hereto. But Pompey refused to meddle 
with this matter, as being without the limits of his con^mission. Whereon Alex- 
ander retired to Tyre,*^ there to wait a more favourable juncture, and soon after 
died in that city. It is here to be remarked, that Ptolemy the astronomer, in 
his chronological canon, names not Alexander at all among the kings of Egypt, 
but beginis the reign of Auletes from the death of Lathyrus, although it appears,*^ 
both from Cicero and Suetonius, that Alexander reigned fifteen years between. 

Perchance, as Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, had that island immediately on his 
father's death, so likewise Auletes had, at the same time, some other part of the 
Egyptian empire for his share of it; and for this reason Ptolemy the astronomer 
makes him the immediate successor of Lathyrus, tiiough he had not the whole 
kingdom of Egypt till fifteen years after. 

The disturb^ces which were at this time in Judea, and the revolution which 
happened thereon, had their original from the ambition and aspiring spirit of 
Antipater, the father of Herod. Qf his original I have before spoken. He having 
had his education in the court of Alexander Jannsus, and Alexandra his queen, 

1 Boine confound this Antiochas with Antiochui Commasenai, and hold, that Cominageoa was giren Um 
by Pompey, when stripped of all the rest. But the teatimony of history is ooa trary to this conjecture. 

2 Suetonius in Julio Caesare, c. 11. Trogus in Prologo 39. 3 Trogus, ibid. 

4 Pausanias in Attieia; ibl enim didt eom, Berenicem solam, cojii ohiisset. prolem leg&tiinam aibi soperati- 
taok reiiqnisae. 5 Ttogna in Prologo 40. 6 Straho, lib. 17. p. 706. 

7 Lueian. de non teaoere Oredendo Oalumnia. S Btrabo. lib. 17. p. 7S6. 

• Afplap. in Mitbiidatida. HI Cicwoia OratioM Btcanda coatr» JUUliui. 11 VMeaa NoUa(g} et (p.) 
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irho reigned after bim, there "wrought himself into the good liking of Hyrcanns,^ 
^ eldest of their sons, hoping to rise by his favour when he should come to 
the crown after his mother. But, when Hyrcanus was deposed, and Aristobulus 
made king in his place, these measures which he had taken for his advance* 
ment were all broken; and his engagements in them having rendered him so 
obnoxious to Aristobulus, as to exclude him all prospect of favour from him, he 
set himself, with all the craft which he was signally endowed with, to repair 
the fortunes of Hyrcanus, and restore him again to his crown: in order whereto, 
he treated with Aretas king of Arabia Petnea, and engaged him to help Hyrca- 
nus with an anny for the accomplishing of this design, and had, by clandestine 
applications, drawn in great numbers of the Jews for Ihe promoting of the same 
purpose. But his ^atest difficulty was to excite Hyrcanus himself to tiie 
undertaking: for, bemg a quiet inddent man, who loved ease more than any 
thing else, he had no ambition for reigning, and therefore had no inclination to 
stir a foot for the obtaining of it. But at len^ being made believe that his life 
was in danger, and that he had nothing to choose between reiening and dying, 
if he stayed in Judea, he was roused up by this argument to dee for his safety, 
flmd put himself into the hands of Aretas, who, according to his agreement with 
Antipater, br«Might him back into Judea with an army of fifty thousand men,' 
and, naving there joined the Jews of Hyrcanus's party, gave battle to Aristo- 
bulus, and gaining an absolute victory over him, pursued him to Jerusalem, 
and, entering it without opposition, drove him, with all his party, to take re- 
tatpe in the mountain of the temple, and there besieged him, where all tiie 
junests stood by him; but the generality of the people declared for Hyrcanus. 
Tliis happenea in the time of their passover; whereon Aristobulus, wanting 
kmbs and beasts for the sacrifices of that solenmity, affreed with the Jews 
that were amonff the besiegers to furnish him with uem for a sum con- 
tracted. But, when they h^ the money let down to them over the wall, 
they refused to deliver the sacrifices, and therebv impiously and sacrile- 
giously robbed God of that part of his worship which was then to have been 
performed to him. And at the same time they added another very heinous 
wickedness to diis guilt: for there being then at Jerusalem one Onias, a roan 
of great reputation for the sanctity of his life, who had been thought by his 
prayers to have obtained rain from heaven in a time of drought, they brought 
him forth into the army; and, concluding his curses would be as prevalent as 
hie prayers, pressed him to curse Aristobulus, and all that were witn him. He 
kmg resisted to hearken to them; but at length, finding no rest from their im- 
portunities, he lifted up hie hands toward heaven, as standing in the midst of 
them, and prayed thus: '' O Lord God, Rector of tiie universe, since those that 
are with us are thy people, and they that are besieged in the temple are thy 
priests, I pray that thou wouldst hear the prayers of neither of them against the 
other.'' "Hereon, they that brought him thither were so enraged against the 
good man, that they tell upon him with stones, and stoned him to death. But 
this was soon revenged upon them. For Scaurus* being by this time come to 
Damascus with a ^man army, Aristobulus sent thither to him, and, by the 
promise of four hundred talents, engaged him oh his side. Hyrcanus ofiered 
tiim the like sum: but Scaurus, looking on Aristobulus as the more solvent of 
the two, and for other reasons taking the better liking to him, chose to embrace 
hifl cause before the other'9; and G&binius, by a present of three hundred ta- 
lents more out of Aristobulus's purse, was induced to do the same. And there- 
fore they both sent to Aretas to withdraw, threatening him with the Roman 
arms in case of refusals Whereon, Aretas raising the siege, and marching off 
toward his own country, Aristobulus got toother all the forces he could, and 
pursued after him, and, having overtaken him at a place called Papyrion, over- 
threw him in battle wilh a great slaughter, in which perished many of the Jews 
of Hyrcanus's party, and among them Csephalion, the brother of Antipater. 

1 Joiepii. Antiq. Ub. 14. e. S. et de Bello Jndaico, Ub. 1. c. 5, S lUd. 3 Ibid. 
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About this time Pompey himself came to Damascus/ where resorted to him 
ambassadors from all the neighbouring countries, especially from Egypt and 
Judea: for the kings of both these countries reining in them by the expulsion 
of their immediate predecessors, thought it their mterest to get the Roman power 
on their side for the maintaining of their usurpations. For this reason the am- 
bassadors from Egypt presented Pompey with a crown of gold of the value of 
four thousand pieces ot gold money, and those from Judea with a vine of gold,* 
of the value of four hundred talents, which was afterward deposited in the tem- 
ple, of Jupiter in the capitol at Rome,' and there inscribed as the gifl of Alexan- 
der king of the Jews. It seems they would not own Aristobulus to be king, and 
therefore did put his father's name upon it instead of his. While Pompey was 
in tliese parts, there came to him no fewer than twelve kings to make their 
court to him,^ and were all seen at the same time attending upon him. 

But many fortresses and strong places in Pontus and Cappadocia still holding 
out for Mithridates, Pompey found it necessary to march again into those parts 
to reduce them, which having on his arrival in a grteat measure accomplished, 
he took up his winter-quarters at Aspis,' in Pontus. Among the places which, 
he reduced, one called ^*'n* t. e, Newcastle, was the strongest. There Mithri- 
dates had laid a great part of his treasure, and the best of his other effects, as 
reckoning the place impregnable; but it was not so against the Romans. Pompey 
took the place, and in it aU that was there deposited. Among other things there 
found, were the private memoirs of Mithridates, which made discovery of many 
of his transactions and secret designs. And there abo were found his medicinal 
commentaries,^ which Pompey caused to be translated into Latin by Lensus, a 
learned grammarian, that was a freedman of his; and they were afterward pub- 
lished by him in that language: for amon? many other extraordinary endowments 
with winch this prince had accomplished himself, he was eminently skilled in 
the art of physic: and particularly it is to be remarked of him, that he was the 
author of that excellent alexipharmical medicine, which from his name is now 
called Mithridate, and hath ever since been in great use among physicians, and 
is so even to this day. 

^n. 64. AristobuiaB 11. 6.] — Pompev having while he lay at Apis settled the 
affairs of the adjacent countries, as well as their circumstances would then admit, 
as soon as the spring began,^ returned again into Syria, there to do the same. 
For Mithridates being gotten into the kingdom of Bosphorus, on the other side 
of the Euxine Sea, there was no pursuing of him thither by a Roman aimy, but 
round that sea a great way about, through many barbarous Scythian nations, and 
several deserts, which was not to be attempted without manifest danger ci a 
total miscarriage. And therefore all that Pompey could do in this case,* was to 
order the stations of the Roman navy, in such manner, as to hinder all supplies 
of provisions and other necessaries from bein? carried to him; jv^hich bavins 
taken full care of, he thought by this method ne should soon break him, and 
therefore on his quitting Pontus,'^ he said he had left behind him against Mithri- 
dates a fiercer enemy dian the Roman army, that is, famine and the want of all 
necessaries. That which made him so fond of this march into Syria was,^^ a vain 
and ambitious desire he had of extending his conquests to the Ked Sea. He had 
formerly, while he commanded first in Africa, and afterward in Spain, carried 
them on to the western ocean on both sides the Mediterranean, and had lately 
in his Albanian war made them reach as far as the Caspian Sea, and if he could 
do the same as to the Red Sea also, he thought it would complete his gloiy. On 
his coming into Syria, he made Antioch," and Seleucia on the Orontes,** free ^ 
cities, and then continued his march to Damascus,'' intending from thence to 
make war upon the Arabians, for the canying on of his victories to the Red Sea.** 

I Jotepb. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 4. et de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 5. Xiphilin. ex Dione. 9 Tbid. 
3 Strabo and Joseph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 5. Pliaius, lib. 37. c. S. 4 Plutarch, in Pompeio. 5 Ibid. 
6 Btrabo, lib. 12. t>. 556. Plutarch, ibid. 7 Plinius, lib. 25. c. 2. 8 Jnaeph. Antiq. lib. J4. c. 5. 
Dion Canius. lib. 37. Plutarch, in Pompeio. 10 Plutarch, ibid. 

II Porphyrias in Grscis Euaebiaola Scali^cri. 13 Strabo. lib. 16. p. 751. Eutropiua, lib. 6. 
U JoMph. Antiq. lib. 14. e. 5. 14 Dion Caasiaa, Ub. 37. FluUtfcli. in Pompeio. JoKph. iUd. c 6. 
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But in his way thither, he made many stops to examine into the conduct of the 
princes of those parts, and to hear the complaints that were made against them. 
For in the declension of the Syrian empire, many petty princes had set up on 
its ruins, and had cantoned themselves in several parts and districts of it, and 
there exercised great tyranny over their people, and as great depredations on 
their neighbours round them. These Pompey, as he passed through the coun- 
try, s\^nmoned to him, and, on hearing their causes, some of them he confirmed 
in their tc^archies,* under the condition of becoming tributaries to the Romans, 
others he deprived, and some of them he condemned to death for their malead* 
ministrations. But Ptolemy, the son of Mennseus, prince of Chalcis, who wa^ 
the worst and wickedest of them all, escaped by virtue of his money. For having 
made himself very rich with the oppressions upon his people, ^nd his plunders 
upon his neighbours, he presented Pompey with a thousand talents, and thereby 
redeemed both his life and his principalis, and continued in the enjoyment o^ 
both a great number of years after. 

On rompers coming into Coele-Syria, Antipater from Hyrcanus,' and one 
Nicodemus from Aristobulus, addressed themselves to him about the controversy 
that was between these two brothers, each of them praying his patronage to the 
party from which they were delegated. Pompey having heard what was said 
by them on both sides, dismissed Uiem with fair words, ordering that both bro- 
thers should appear in person before him, promising that then he would take 
full cognizance of the whole cause, and determine it as justice should direct. 
At this audience Nicodemus did much hurt to the cause ot his master, by com- 
plaining of the four hundred talents which Scaurus, and the three hundred 
which Gabinius, had extorted from him. For this made them both to be his 
enemies, and they being two of the greatest men in the army next to Pompey, 
he was afterward influenced by them to the damage of the complainant. But 
Pompey, being then intent upon making preparations for his Arabian war, could 
not immediately find leisure for this matter, and soon after an occasion happen- 
ed, which forced him to lay aside for the present whatever he had to do in Sy- 
ria, and march again into Pontus; it was as followeth: — 

Before Pompey left Syria in the former, year, there came thither to him am- 
bassadors from Mithridates out of Bosphorus with proposals of peace.' They 
ofiered in his behalf, that, in case he might be allowed to hold his paternal 
kingdom, as Tigranes had been, he would pay tribute to the Romans for it, and 

Suit to them all liis other dominions. To this Pompey answered, that he should 
len come to him in person in the same manner as Tigranes did. . This Mithri- 
dates would not submit to, but offered to send his sons, and some of his princi- 
pal fiiends; but this not being accepted of, he set himself to make new prepa- 
rations for war with as great vigour as at any time before. Pompey, having no- 
tice hereof,,found it necessary to hasten back s^n into Pontus to watch his 
proceedings. On his arrival thither, he fixed his residence for some time at 
Amisus,^ the ancient metropolis of that country, and, while he continued in 
that' place, practised the same thing which he had before blamed in Lucullus. 
' For he there settled the dominions of Mithridates into provinces,' and distri- 
buted rewards,^ as if the war had been ended. Whereas Mithridates was then 
still alive, and with an army about him for the making of a terrible invasion 
into the very heart of the Roman dominions. In the distributing of his rewards, 
he gave the Lesser Armenia," with several other territories and cities adjoining, 
to Deiotarus, one of the princes of the Galatians, to recompense him for his ad- 
hering to the Roman interest during all this war, and honoured him with the 
title of king of these countries, whereas before he was only a tetrarch among 
the Galatians.' This is the same King Deiotarus, in whose behalf Cicero afier- 

1 JoMph. Antiq. lib. 14. e. 5. XipbUia. ez Dione Cassio. 9 Joseph. AnUq. lib. 14. e. 5. 

3 Appian. in Mittaridatids. 4 Plutarch, in Pompeio. 
S Plutarch, ibid. Epitome Livii. lib. 109. Strabo, lib. IS. p. 541. 

atrabo, lib. IS. p. 547. Eutropiua, lib. 8. 7 0trabo, ibid. 
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ward made one of his oraticms.^ And at the same time he made Archelaas high* 
priest of the moon,' the grbat goddess of the Comanians in Pontus, with sofe- 
teign authority over the inhabitants of the place, among whom they were no 
fewer than six thousand persons devoted to the service of the goddess. This 
Archelaus was the son of that Archelaus' who had the chief command of Mi- 
thridates's forces in Greece, during his first war with the Romans; but ai^er 
that falling into disgrace with his master, fled to the Romans; and he and his 
son having from that time adhered to the Roman interest, and done them there- 
by much service in all their wars in Asia, the father being now dead, the son, 
for the reward of both, had this high-priesthood of Comana conferred on him, 
which made him also prince of that place, and the territory belonging thereto. 
He is the same who afterward reigned in £gypt, as will be hereafter related. 

While Pompey was thus absent in Pontus,^ Aretas, king of Arabia Petnea, 
took the advantage of it to infest Syria, making incursions and depredations 
upon several parts of it. This called Pompey back a^ain into that country.^ 
Jn his way thither, marching by the place wnere the bodies of the Romans hy 
dead that had been slain in the defeat of Triarius, he buried them with great 
solemnity;' which much ingratiated him with the army, whose greatest disgust 
against LucuUus was his having omitted it, when he marched by the same place 
soon after that defeat. From thence Pompey marched into Syria for his cany 
ing on of the Arabian war, according to the project above mentioned. 

In the interim died Mithridates,^ being driven by his own son to that hard 
fate of slaying himself. Finding no hopes of making peace with the Romans 
upon any tolerable terms; he resolved to make a desperate expedition,* throu^ 
the way of Pannonia and the Trentine Alps, into Italy itself, and there assault 
them, as Hannibal did, at their own doors. In order hereto, he got many forces 
together out of the Scythian nations for the augmenting of his former army, 
and sent agents to enga^ the Grauls to join with him on his approach to the 
Alps. But this undertsJang containing a march of above two thousand miles, 
through all those countries which are now called Tartaria Crimsea, Podolia, 
Moldavia, Walachia, Transylvania, Hun^aria, Stiria, Carinthia, Tyrol, and Lom- 
bardy; and over the three great rivers of the Borysthenes, the Danube, and the 
Po; the thought hereof so frighted his army, that, for the avoiding of it, they 
conspired against him, and made Phamaces his son their king; whereon finding 
himself deserted of all, and his son not to be prevailed upon to let him escape 
elsewhere, he retired into his apartment, and, having there disfaributed poison 
to his wives, his concubines, and daughters, that were then with him, he took 
a dose of it himself, but that not operating upon him, he had recourse to his 
sword to complete the work; but failmg wiSi that to give himself such a wound 
as was sufiicient to cause his death, he was forced to call a Gallic soldier unto 
him, who had then newly broken into the house, to help despatch him, and so 
died, after he had lived seventy-two years, and reigned six^ of *them. He 
dreaded nothing more than to fall into ue hands of the Romans, and be led in 
triumph by them; and therefore, for the preventing of this, he always carried 
poison about him, that, if he could no other way escape their hands, he might 
this way deliver himself from them. And the apprehension that his scm 
might deliver him to Pompey, caused that at this time he was so eager to des- 
patch himself. It is commonly said that the poison did not work upon him, 
because he had, by the frequent taking of his Mithridate, so fortified his body 
against all poisons, that none could hurt him: but this cannot be true; for Mith. 

1 Thii oration wai spoken in behalf of King Deiotarus before Julius Cesar, and is sUll extant under the 
title of Pro Rege Deiotaro. Calatia was formerly frovemed by fonr tetrarchs, of which Deiotarus was now 
one. To this letrarcby Pompey added his grants without dispossessing the other tetrarchs. But afterwaid, 
Deiotarus swallowed the other three tetrarchies, and bad all Galatia, when Cicero pleaded for him. Strabo, 
lib. 13. p. 567. 

3 Appian. In Mithridaticis. Strabo, lib. 13. p. 558. et lib. 17. p. 796. 3 Plutarch, in Sylla. 

4 Dion CaasiuB, lib. 37. 5 Plutarch, in Pompeio. 6 n>id. 

7 Ibid. Dion Cassius. lib. 37. Appian. in Mithridaticis. Epitome livii, lib. 103. L. Florus. lib. 3. C 5. 
a Appian. in Mithridaticis. Dion Cassius, L. Florus, lib. 3. c. 5. 
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ficbte hftih n^ sudi efiect agunst deadly poisons. Besides, poisons, according 
to their different sorts, operating different ways, that is, some by corroding, and 
«ome by inflaming, and others otherwise, not any one sort of medicine can be 
a universal antidote against all of them. 

As to the character of this prince, he was a very extraordinary person, both 
for the greatness of his spirit, and the endowments of his mind. • He was natu- 
rally of a gjeat capacity and understanding, and had added thereto all manner 
of acauired improvements: for he was learned in all the learning of those times; 
and although he had twenty-two several nations under his dominion, he could 
.speak to eveiy cue of them in their own proper language.^ And he was of that 
great sagacity, and emploved it so effectually in the observation and inspection 
of his aflairs, that although a great number of plots and conspiracies had from 
time to time been framed against him, none of them escaped his discovery, ex- 
cepting that in which he perished. He was a prince of eieat undertakings,' 
and a&ougfa he failed in most of those wherein he had to do with tiie Romans, 
yet his spirit never sunk with his fortune, but it ever bore him up against all 
ms misaaventures; and, after his greatest losses, his wisdom and application al- 
ways found means in some measure to repair them, and bring him again upon 
the scene of acti(»i; and thus it was with him to the last, having always, as often 
as overthrown, Anteus like, risen up again with new vigour to maintain his pre- 
tensions. And his last undertaking for the invading of Italy sufficiently shows, 
that, though his fortune often forsook him, yet his stout heart, his courageous 
spirit, and his enterprising genius, never did. And had not the treason of his 
own people at last cut him off, perchance, in the latter part of his life, the.Ro- 
mans might have found him a much more dangerous enemy to them than at any 
time before. Cicero saith of him,' that he was the greatest of kings next Alex- 
ander. It is certain the Romans had never to do with a greater crowned head 
in ail their wars. But his vices, on the other hand, were as great as his virtues. 
The chiefest of them, and which were most predominant in him, were his cruehy, 
his ambition, and his lust His cruelty was shown in the murder of his mother 
and his brother, and the great number of his sons and his friends and followers, 
which at several times, and often on very slight occasions, he had put to death. 
His ambition was manifest by his many unjust invasions of other men's rights, 
for the augmentation of his dominions, and the most wicked methods of trea- 
chery, murder, and perfidiousness, which he often took in order hereto. His lust 
appeared in the great number of his wives and concubines which he had to 
serve it^ Wherever he found a handsome young woman, he took her unto 
him into one or other oi these two sorts, whereby the number of them became 
very great. Some of them he carried with him wherever he went, others he 
dispersed into his strong castles and fortified towns, there to be reserved for his 
use, either when he should come that way, or otherwise should think fit to send 
for them. But when reduced to any distress,* he always poisoned those whonr 
he could not safely cany off, or else otherwise despatched them: and in the 
same manner in this case used his sisters and his daughters, that none of them 
might fall into the enemy's hands. Only one of his wives,' called Hypsicratia, 
always accompanied him, wherever he was forced to take his flight For being 
of a strong body and a masculine spirit, she did cut off her hair, put on man's 
apparel, and accustomed herself to the use of arms and the war-horse, rode al- 
wavs by his side in all his battles, and accompanied him in all his expeditions, 
and in ail his fliri)ts, especially in the last of them, when, after beine vanquished 
by Ptdemy in Lesser Armenia, he made his dangerous and difficult retreat 
through the Scythian nations into the kingdom of the Cimmerian Bosphorus; in 

1 Pliniitf. lib. 7. c 34. et lib. 85. c. 2. Valerias Mazlmtii, lib. 8. c. 7. auintUian Ub. 11. c. 2. Aurelius 
VIetor in Mithridate. A. GelKua, lib. 17. c. 17. 
'9 Videaa Dionem Cafcium, Appianam, L. Flonun, Platarch. alioaque. 

3 In Lueulio siye Academieanim Questionum, lib. S. 
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all which journey she rode by his side by day, and took care both of him and 
his horse at night, doing to him the office of a valet in his lodgings, and that of 
a^room in his sfiable; for which reason Mithridates took great delight in her, as 
af&rding him by this attendance the greatest comfort he had in his calamities: 
and by reason of this masculine spirit in her, Mithridates i^as used to call her 
H^sicrates, in the masculine gender, instead of Hypsicratia. But of all his 
wives,* Stratonice, by reason of ner extraordinary beauty, was most ^eloved by 
him, though she was no other than a musician's daughter. Mithridates, in the 
decline of his afiairs, had placed her in a strong castle in Pontus, called Sympho- 
rium, where, finding herself like to be deserted, she delivered the place to Pom- 
pey, upon the terms of safety for herself, and also for her son, which she had hr 
Mithridates, in case he should happen to fall into the Romans' hands; which 
Pompey having granted, continued ner in possession of that castle, and of most 
of the effects m it. Her son, called Xiphares, was then with his father, while 
he yet remained in Pontus. Hereon the cruel man, to be revenged on her,, 
carried this son of his to the opposite side of the frith, over against which the 
castle stood, and there slew him within her view, and left the dead body unbu* 
ried on the strand. Many of these his wives and concubines fell into Pompejr's 
hands during this war, on his taking the castles and fortresses where they were 
kept; and it is remarked of him,* to his great honour, that he meddled not with 
any of them, but sent them home all untouched to their parents and friends, 
who most of them were kings or princes, or other great men of those eastern 
parts. By these many wives and concubines he had a great number of sons and 
daughters; many of his sons he slew in his displeasure, and several of his daugh- 
ters he poisoned, when he could not carry them off in his flights. However, 
some of^them fell into the hands of the Romans. Five of the sons and two of 
the daughters Pompey carried with him to Rome,* and there caused them to be 
led before him in his triumph. Next Hannibal, he was the most terrible enemy 
the Romans ever had, and their war with him was the longest of any. The 
continuance of it, according to Justin,^ was forty-sit years, according to Appian* 
forty-two, according to L. Floras* and Eutropius' forty, and according to Pliny* 
thirty; but according to the exact trath of the matter, though we reckon the be- 
ginning of the war from Mithridates' s seizing Cappadocia (which gave the first 
occasion for it,) from that time to the concluding of it in his death, will be no 
more than twenty-seven years: this, for the sake of a round number, Pliny calls 
thirty, and thereby comes the nearest to Ae tmth. 

Jin. 63. Hyrcanua XL 1.] — ^Pompey on his coming into Syria, marched directly 
to Damascus, with puipose from thence to make war upon tiie Arabians. On 
his arrival at that city,* the cause of Hyrcanus and Aristobulus was brought to 
his hearing, and they both there appeared in person before him, according as 
he had ordered, and at the same time several of the Jews came thither against 
both. These last pleaded, '< That they might not be governed by a king; that 
it had been formerly the usaee of their nation to be governed by the high-priest 
of the God they worshipped, who, without assuming any other title, adminis- 
tered justice to them, according to the laws and constitutions transmitted down 
to them from their forefathers; Uiat it was trae, indeed, that the two contending^ 
brothers were of the sacerdotal race; but they had changed the former mannei 
of the government, and introduced another form, that they might thereby sub- 
iect the people to slavery." Hyrcanus on his part ureed, '* That being the elder 
brother, he was unjustly deprived of his birth-right by Aristobulus, who having* 
left him only a small portion of land for his subsistence, had usurped all the 
rest from him; and as a man bom for mischief, practised piracy at sea, and ra- 
pine and depredation at land, upon his neighbours." And for the attesting of 
what Hyrcanus had thus alleged, there appeared about one thousand of the piin* 

1 PIntureh. In Pompeio. Appian. in MithrMat. Dion CaMiui« lib. 37. p. 33. S Plutarch, ibid. 
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cipal Jews, whom Antipater had procured to come thither for that purpose. 
Hereto Aristobulus answered, '* That Hyrcanus was put by from the government 
merely by reason of his incapacity to manage it, and not through any ambitioa 
of his; tliat being an inactive slothful man, and utterly unfit for the business of 
the pubhc, he fell into the contempt of the people; and that therefore he waa 
forced to interpose of necessity for the preserving of the government fix)m falling 
into other hands; and that he bore no other iitle in the state tiian what Alexan- 
der his Esther had before him. And for the witnessing of this, he produced se- 
veral young gentlemen of the country in gaudy and splendid apparel, who did 
not, by their dress or by their behaviour, bnng any credit to the cause of him 
they appeared for. Pompey, on this hearing, saw far enough into the cause ta 
make him disapprove of the violence of Aristobulus; but, however, he would not 
immediately determine the controversy, lest Aristobulus, being provoked there- 
by, might obstruct him in his Arabian war, which he then had his heart much 
upon. And therefore, giving fair words to both brothers, he dismissed them for 
the present, promising, that after he should have reduced Aretas and his Ara- 
bians, he would come in person into Judea, and there settle and compose all 
matters that were in difference between them. Aristobulus, perceiving which 
way Pompey's inclination stood, went fix>m Damascus in a huff, without takin? 
leave, and returning into Judea, there armed the country for his defence; which 
procedure much incensed Pompey against him. 

In the interim he prepared for his war against the Arabians. Aretas, though 
he had hitherto contemned the Roman arms,' yet when he found them so near 
him, and ready to make invasion upon him with their victorious army, sent 
ambassadors to make his submission. However, Pompey marched to Peba, the 
metropolis of his kingdom; and having taken the place, and Aretas in it, he put 
him into custody, but afterward again released him on his submitting to the 
terms required, and then returned to Damascus. 

On liis coming back thither, being informed of the warlike preparations which 
Aristobulus was making in Judea, ne marched into that countiy aranst him.' 
On his arrival thither, he found Aristobulus in his castle of Alexandrion, which 
was a strong fortress, situated in the entrance of the country, on a hi^h moun- 
tain, where it having been built by Alexander, the father of Aristobulus, it for 
that reason bore his name. Pompey there sent him a message to come down 
to him, which he was very unwilling to obey: but at length, by the persuasion 
of those about him, who dreaded a Roman war, he was prevailed with to com- 
ply, and accordingly went down into the Roman camp; and, after having had 
some discourse with Pompey about the controversy between him and his bro- 
ther, returned again into his castle; and this he did two or three times more, 
endeavouring, by these compliances, to gain Pompey on his side, for the de- 
ciding in his favour the controversy between him and his brother. But still, 
for fear of the worst, he was at the same time arming all his castles, and making 
all other preparations for his defence, in case the sentence shoidd go against 
him: which Pompey having received an account of, forced him, on his last 
coming down to him, to deliver up all his castles to him, and to si^ orders for 
this purpose to all that commanded in them; which Aristobulus bemj^ necessi- 
tated in this case to do, he grievously resented the putting of this force upon 
him; and therefore, as soon as he was got again out of Pompey's hands, he fled 
to Jerusalem, and there prepared for war. He, being resolved to retain his king- 
dom, was actuated by two contrary passions about it, that is, hope and fear. 
When he saw any reason to hope for Pompey's determination on his side, he 
complimented him with all manner of compliances to gain his favour; but 
when there was any cause given to make him fear the contraiy, he took con- 
trary measures. And this was what made him act with so much unsteadiness 
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through all thii whole afimr. On this flight of his to Jerusalem, Fompey 
marched after him; and the first place where he next pitched his camp was at 
Jericho; and there he had the first news of the death of Mithridates.^ It was 
brought thither to him by special messengers sent from Pontus with letten to 
him about it.' The messengers coming with their spears wreathed about witfi 
laurel, which was always a token of some victory, or other important advantage 
gained to the state, the army was greedy to know what it was; and whereas, 
they being then newly encamped, there was in that place no tribunal as yet 
erected for the general from thence to speak to them, and it would require some 
time regularly to make it up with turfs, laid one upon another, as was their 
usage where they encamped, for the supply of this defect, they upon a sudden 
hea})ed up their pack-saddles one upon another, and thereby having made an 
advanced place, Pompey ascended up upon it, and from thence communicated 
to them, that Mithriaates, having laid violent hands upon himself, was dead, 
and that Phamaces his son, having seized his kingdom, submitted that and him- 
aelf to the Soman state; and that therefore the war which had so long vexed 
them was now at an end: which being very welcome news to the whole army, 
as well as to the ^neral, they spent the remainder of the day in rejoicing for it. 
Josephus, on his making menticxi of Pompey's encamping at this time at Je- 
richo, takes occasion from thence to tell us,* that this city was famous for tiie 
balsam there produced, which is the most precious of unguents. It is a distil- 
lation from the balsam tree,^ which is a shrub that never |rows higher than 
two or three cubits. About a foot from the ground, it spreads mto a mat many 
small branches, of the bieness of a goose-quill. Incisions being made in them, 
from thence distilled the balsam, during the months of June, JtSy, and August.* 
The incisions were usually made with glass, a boning knife, or a shaip stone, 
and not with iron. For it is said,* that, if the tree were wounded with iron, it 
immediately died: but this was not true, unless the incision was made too deep, 
of which there being danger from a sharp iron knife, for this reason only no 
such knife was made use of in this operation. Pliny tells us, that these balsam 
trees were no where to be found but in Judea,^ and there only in two gardens, 
of which one contained about twenty jugera,* and the other not so much. But 
now Egypt hath this tree, and Judea none of it The truth of the matter, as 
Bellonius and Prosper Alpinus tell us, is, neither Judea nor Egypt is the natu- 
ral country of these trees, but Arabia the Happy. Their argument for it is, that 
in Arabia the Happy they grow naturally, but not so in Judea or Egypt, where 
they never grow, but as cultivated in gardens; and that in Egypt the best cul- 
tivation cannot keep them from decay, so that they are forced frequently to 
fetch thither new plants from Arabia. And what we have from Josephus is 
agreeably hereto. For he tells us (Antiq. lib. 8. c. 2,) that among other valua- 
ble thin^ which the queen of Sheba brought with her from Sheba (which was 
in Arabia the Happy) to present King Solomon with, one was a root of the bal- 
sam tree. And mm this root, it is most likely, were propagated all tiie other 
balsam trees that af^rward grew in Judea; and Jericho being found the most 
proper soil for them, it thenceforth became the sole place where they were 
found in that countiy. But the gardens in which they were there cultivated 
having been long since destroyed, there are now no more of those balsam trees 
to be found in Judea. But there are many of them still in Egypt; and from 
thence and Arabia comes all the balsam which is now brought into these wes- 
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tern parts. But all Oiat is biot^ht from Egypt is not the produce of that cooii- 
ty; ue greater part of it is bnn^t thither from Arabia to Alexandria, and from 
tbinice to us; but now, I undentand, the East India Company import it to us 
directly from Arabia by the way of the Red Sea. When it came to us only by 
the way of Egypt, it was imported thither from Mecca, a city in Arabia, not 
|kr from the countiy where the balsam tree naturally grows; and hence physi- 
cians, in their prescriptions, call it balaamum e Meeca^ that is, the balsam of 
Mecca. But in our apothecaries' shops it is here called the balm of Gilead; 
which name is given it, upon supposition that the balm which is said in scrip* 
4ure to come from Gilead, was the same with that which is now said to come 
from Mecca. But the Hebrew wOrd, in the original text, which we translate 
balm, ia zori, which the Rabbins interpret to mean any gum of the resino6s 
aort In Jeremiah' it is mentioned as a drug" which the physicians used, and 
in Genesis* it is spoken of as one of the most precious poducts of the land of 
Canaan: and in both it is said to be from Gilead. If this zori of the Hebrew 
text be the same with the balsam oi Mecca, it will prove the balsam tree to 
have been in Gilead long before it was planted in the gardens of Jericho, and 
«lso before the queen of Sheba brought that root of it to King S<^omon which 
Josephus mentions. For the Ishmaelites traded with it from Gilead to Egypt, 
when Joseph was sold to them by his brethren, and' Jacob sent a present of it 
to the same Joseph, as a product c^ the land of Canaan, when he sent his other 
sons to him into Egypt to buy com. It seems most likely to me, that the zcri 
of Gilead, which we render m our English Bible by the word balm, was not the 
«ame widi the balsam of Mecca, but only a better sort of turpentine then in 
use for the cure of wounds and other diseases. 

From Jericho Pompey led his army to Jerusalem.' On his approach thither, 
Aristobulus, repenting of what he had done, went out to Pompev, and endea- 
voured to reconcile matters with him, by promising a thorough submission, and 
also a sum of money, so the war might be prevented. Pompey, accepting the 
proposal, sent Gabinius, one of his lieutenants, with a body of men to receive 
the money. But, when he came to Jerusalem, he found the gates shut against 
him, and no m<Miey to be had; but was told from the walls, that those within 
would not stand to the agreement: whereon Pompey, not bearing" to be thus 
mocked, clapped Aristobulus (whom he retained with him) in chains, and 
marched wiui the whole army directly for Jerusalem. It was, by reason of its 
situation, as well as its fortifications, a very strong place, and might have held 
out long against him, but that they were divided within among themselves. 
That party which was for Aristobulus were for defendbg the place, especially 
by reason of the indignation with which they were moved at Pompey's making 
their king a prisoner. But those who favoured the cause of Hyrcanus Were for 
receiving Pompey into the city; and they being'the greater number, the other 
party retired into &e mountain of the temple, and having broken down the 
bridges over the deep ditches and valleys that surrounded it, resolved there to 
maintain themselves. Whereon Pompey, being received into the city by the 
other party, set himself to besiege the place. Most of the sacerdotal order stuck 
by the cause of Aristobulus, and were shut up with those that seized the tem- 
ple for the support of it. But the generality of the people were on the other 
side; and Hyrcanus, at the head of them, supplied Pompey with all necessaries 
within his power for the carrying; on of the siege. The north side of the temple 
being observed to be the we«3cest part of it, Pompey there began his ap- 
proaches. At first, he offered the besieged terms of peace; but these bein^ re- 
jected, he forthwith began with the utmost vigour to press the place. And, for 
this purpose, having gotten fi*om Tyre battering rams, and all other engines of 
war proper for a siege, he applied them with me best skill and the utmost dili- 
gence he was able for the speedy forcing of the ^lace.' However, it held out 
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ihree months, and would have done so much longer, and perchance would at 
last have necessitated the Romans to have raised the siege, had it not been for 
the superstitious rigour with which the Jews observed their sabbath. Formerlj 
it had been carried so high, that they would not defend their lives on thai day,' 
but, if then assaulted, would rather patiently yield their throats to cut than stir 
a hand in their own defence. But, the mischief and follv of this being suffi- 
ciently made appear in what they suffered from it in the first beginnings of the 
Maccabsan wars,' it was then determined, that a necessary defence of a man's 
life waa not within the prohibition of the fourth commandment But this being 
understood to hcdd good only against a direct and immediate assault, but not 
against any antecedent preparative leading thereto, it reached not, in their 
opinion, to the allowing of any work to be done on that day for the preventing 
or destroying the worst designs of mischief, till they came to be actually exe^ 
cuted against them. Although, therefore, they vigorously defended themselves 
on the sabbath day,' when assaulted, yet they would not stir a hand, either for 
ihe hindering of the enemy's works, or the destroying of their engines, or the 
obstructing their erecting of them, as they did on other days: which Pompej 
perceiving, ordered that no assault should be made upon them during their sab- 
batibs, but that those days should be employed wholly in carrying on their 
works, and in erecting and fitting their engines in such a manner, as the% 
might best do execution in the next days of the week following; in all which 
attempts, the besieged never giving them any obstruction on those sabbaths, for 
fear of breaking their law, the Romans observing the c»^er mentioned, took the 
advantage hereof, and by this means filled up "fie ditches with which the tem- 
ple was fortified, broueht forward their engines of batteiy, and placed them to 
the best advantage without any opposition, and were thereby enabled to play 
them so effectu'fOly, that, having at len^ beaten down a great strong tower, 
which drew a mat part of the adjoinmg wall with it into the same ruin, a 
breach was made la^ enough for an assault, which Cornelius Faustus, the son 
of Sylla, who had his station next it, immediately mounting, drew the rest of 
the army after him; who, on their thus entering the place, made a dreadful 
slaughter of those whom they found within, so that it is reckoned no less than 
twelve thousand of them fell in this carnage; and none acted more cruelly 
herein than the Jews of the contrary faction did against their own brethren. 
Amongst all this scene of dreadful destruction, it is remarked, that the priests 
that were then in the temple went on with the daily service of it,^ without be- 
ing deterred either by the rage of their enemies or the death of their friends, 
choosing rather to lose their lives amidst the swords of the prevailing adver- 
sary, than desert the service of their God; and many of them, while they were 
thus employed at this time, had their own blood mingled with the blood of the 
sacrifices which they were offering, and fell themselves, by the swords of their 
enemies, a sacrifice to their duty; which was an instance of steady constancy much 
admired by Pompey himself, and is scarce any where else to be thoroughly paral- 
leled. Among the prisoners was one Absolom, a younger son of John Hyrcanus, 
who having been contented to live in a private condition under Alexander Jan- 
neus his brother, had the benefit of his protection, and hitherto had never med- 
dled with any pubhc business. But, having married his daughter to Aristobulus, 
this now engaged him in his faction. Those prisoners who were found to have 
been the incendiaries of the war Pompey caused to be put to death, and among 
them, most likely, this Absolom was one: for after this we hear no more of him; 
and, since he was the father-in-law of Aristobulus, no doubt he was one of the 
chief among those that adhered to his faction. 

And thus, after a siege of three months, was the temple of Jerusalem taken 
by the Romans, in the end of the first year of the 179th Olympiad, Caius Ani- 
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fimiiu and M. Tullius Cicero beinff then ccmsuls at Rome, about the time of our 
Midsummeri and on the day which the Jews kept as a solemn fast for the taking 
of Jei <4lem/. and the same temple with it by Nebuchadnezzar King of Baby- 
lon. »• soon as the Romans had thus made themselves masters of the place, 
Pompey, with several others of the chief commanders of the army accompany- 
ing him, went up into it, and not contenting themselves with viewing the outer 
courts,' caused the most sacred parts of the temple itself to be opened unto 
them, and entered not only into the holy place, but also into the holy of holies, 
where none were permitted, by their law, to enter but the high-priest only 
once in a year, on their great day of expiation: which was a profanation offered 
this holy place, and the religion whereby God was there worshipped, which the 
Jews were exceedingly grieved at, and most grievously resented beyond all 
else that they sufiered in this war. Though Pompey found in the treasuries of 
the temple' two thousand talents in money, besides its utensils, and other things 
cf great value there laid up,' yet he touched nothing of all this, but left it dl 
there entire, for the sacred uses to which it was devoted, without the least di- 
minution of any part: and, the next day after, ordered the temple to be cleansed, 
and the divine service to be there again carried on in the same manner as 
iormerij. However, this did not expiate for his profanation of Grod's holy tem- 
ple, and the impiety which he made himself guilty of thereby. Hitherto he had 
found wonderful success in all his undertakuigs, but in this act it all ended. 
For hereby having drawn God's curse upon him, he never prospered after. 
This over the Jews was the last of his victories. 

On his concluding this war,^ he demolished the walls of Jerusalem,* and then 
restored Hjrrcanus to the office of high-priest, and made him also prince of the 
country, under the payment of tribute to the Romans, but would not allow him 
to wear a diadem, or to extend his borders beyond the old limits of Judea. For 
he deprived him of all those cities which had been taken from the Coele-Syrians 
and Phcenicians by his predecessors. Gadara (which was one of them) havine 
been lately destroyed by the Jews, he ordered to be rebuilt, at the request of 
Demetrius, his freedman and chief favourite, who was a native of that place; 
and then, having added that and all the rest of those cities to the province of 
Syria,' he made Scaurus president of it, and, leaving^ him there with two le- 
gions to keep the country m order, returned toward Rome, canyin^ with him 
Aristobulus, with Alexander and Antigonus his two sons, and two of his daugh- 
ters, as captives, to be led before him in his triumph. But Alexander, while 
on ihe journey thither, made his escape, and returned into Judea, where he 
raised new troubles, as will be in its due place related. 

In this same year,' of Attia, the wife of Octavius, and daughter of Julia the 
sister of Julius Caesar, was bom Octavius Csesar, who being adopted by his un- 
cle Julius, succeeded him in his estate and power; and being afterward, by the 
name of Augustus, made supreme commander of the Roman empire, governed 
it with great felicity, and thorough peace, when Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
and Saviour of the world, was, by taking our nature upon him, bom into it. 
Suetonius tells us, in his life of Augustus (chap. 94,) and 'quotes for it the au- 
thority of Julius Marathus,^ who was a freedman of Augustus's, and wrote his 
life, that, a few months before the birth of this great emperor, there was an 
oracle given out, and then made public, that nature was at that time producing 
a kin? w^ho should govern the Roman empire; at which the senate being tem- 
ped, For the preventing of it made a decree, that no male child bom that year 

1 Thftt tbe temple was now taken on the day of a aolenin ftat ii laid, not only by Josepbu* in the places 
last above citiNi, but also by Strabo, lib. 16. p. 763. Tbe ftmt for tbe taking of Jerusalem by Nebucbadnezzar 
^vas on the ninib day of tbeir month Tamuz fS Kings xzv. 31,) which usually falls about the time of our 
Midsummer, sooner or later, according as their intercalations happen; but, in their present calendar, it la 
translated to the eighteenth of that month. 

S Joseph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 8. et de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 5. L. Floras, lib. 3. c. 5. Tadt. Hist. lib. 5. c. 9. 

3 Joseph. Antlq. lib. 14. c. 8. Cicero in Oratione pro Flacco. 4 Joseph, ibid. 

5 Applsn. in Byriacis, et de Bell. Civilib. lib. 5. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 8. et de Bcllo Judaico, lib. 1. Ot 5. 

6 Soetoniiis in Augiisto, c. 4, 5. A. CklUus. lib. 15. c. 7. 7 Suctonitts in Augusto, c. 79. 
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should be brought up; but that such of the senators as had then pregnant wire* 
hoping each of them that that oracle might be fulfilled in his family, took care- 
that £is decree was never carried into the treasury; and therefore, through 
want of bein^ there redstered, received, and laid up among the public recorda 
of the state, it lost its iorce, and had none effect If this <«ucle were typically 
fulfilled inr the birth of Augustus, it was ultimately and really so only la the 
birth of Christ, the spirituid King and Saviour of the whole world, the time 
whereof was then approaching. 

Pompey, coming to Amisus in Pontus, on his return fix>m Syria,^ had the 
body of Mithridates there sent to him from Phamaces, with many gifts to |»f>* 
cure Ids favour. The gifts Pompey received; but as to the body,' looking o& 
the enmity to be dead with the person, he offered no indienity to it, but, giving 
him tiie honour due to so great a king, generously ordered his coipae to l^ car* 
ried to Sinope, to be there buried among the sepulchres of his forefathers, ia 
the ancient burial place of the kings of Pontus, adding such expenses for the 
funeral as were necessary for the solemnizing of it in a royal manner. On tfaif. 
his last coming into Pontus,* he took in all the remaining fortresses and castle» 
that had been there held for Mithridates. For although they that had the com- 
mand of them saw all lost on the death of Mithridates, yet they deferred the 
surrenderbg of them till Pompey himself should arrive, that, pu&ng all imme<- 
diately into his hands, they might not be made answerable for the embeazle* 
ments of under officers. In some of these castles he found vast riches, espe- 
cially at Telaura, where was the chief wardrobe or storehouse of Mithridates. 
For therein were two thousand cups made of the onyx stone, and set in gold^ 
with such a vast quantity of all sorts of plate, household goods, and fiimiture^ 
and abo of all manner of rich accoutrements for war, both for man and horse, 
that the questor or treasurer of the army was thirty days in taking an inventory 
<tf them. 

After this, Pompey having granted to Phamaces the kingdom of Bosphorus/ 
and declared him a friend and ally of the Roman people, he marched into the 
province of Asia, prq)erly so called, and there put himself into winter^ouartem 
m the city of £phestis. While he lay there, he distributed rewards to nis vie* 
torious army, giving to each private soldier one thousand Rve hundred drachms, 
and prc^rtionably more to all the officers, according as they were in higher or 
lower posts of command in the army: on which occasion he expended out of 
the spoils taken in this war sixteen thousand talents, and yet reserved twenty 
thousand talents more to be carried into the public treasury at Bome in the day 
of his triumph;* and to make this as glorious as he could was what he had now 
a main view to. 

Jdn. &L Hyrcanua IT. 2.]— ^n Pompey's having left Syria,* Aretas king of 
Arabia Petrsea began again to be troublesome to that province; whereby Scaurus 
was there involved in a new war with him, and, havmg marched too far after 
him into that desert country, he fell into difficulties ,for want of provisions and 
other necessaries. Out of these he was extricated by the assistance of Hyrca- 
nus and Antipater: for the former supplied him out of Judea with all that he 
wanted; and the other^ by going in an embassy to Aretas, induced him to buy 
his peace of Scaurus for three hundred talents of silver, which was much to the' 
satisfaction of both. After this, Scaurus being recalled,' Marcius Phillippus was 
made president of Syria in his room. 

Pompey having spent his winter at Ephesus in the manner as mentioned,' in 
the spring he passed from thence through the isles into Greece, and fi-om thence 
to Brundusium in Italy, and so on to Rome; where having, in an oration to the 
senate, acquainted them that he had wa^ed war with twenty-two kin^,* and 
that whereas he had found the Proper Ana the utmost province of the Roman 

1 Dion Caiviaa, lib. 37. Plutarch, in Pompeio. 9 Dion et PItttarehus, ifaU. AppUn. in Mitbridatidi. 

3 Appian. iMd. 4 Dion Plutareh. et Appian. in Mlthridatkit. 5 Plutarch, in Pompeio. 

5 Joseph. Antlq. lib. 14. c 9. et de Bello Judaioo, lib. J. e. 0. 7 Appian. in Syriaeia • 

6 PlttUreh. in Ponpeio. Appian. in Mithridaticie. Dion Caaaiiia, lib. 37. 9 Orgaloa, Ub. 0. c «. 
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enpire, be bad made it to be the middle of it,' by reaaoii of the many provinces 
which he bad conquered beyond it, a triumph was decreed him for these victo- 
ries; but desiring to take it on his birthday, which was past £>r this year, he 
deferred it till that day should come ^JM>ut again the next year after. 

wA». 61. Ifyrcanu9 II. 3.] — ^When being forty-five years* old, he sdiemnized 
ibis triumph for two days together with great pomp and glory, wherein were led 
before him three hundred and twenty-ibur of the noblest captives, among which 
were Aristobiilus king of Judea, and his son Antigonus, Olthaces king of Col- 
cbos, Tigranes the son of Tigranes kin^ of Armenia, and five sons and two 
dsoghters of Mitbridates's. It was pecubar to this triumph of his,^ that, on his 
enlmng the capitol, be did not, as other triumphers used to do/ put any of his 
captivea to deatii, neither did he, after his triumph was over, leave any of them 
in prison, excepting only Aristobulus and Tigranes; all the rest he sent home 
uato their respective countries at the expense of the public*. Hitherto Pompey 
Ittd shined in great honour above all else of his time, and had wonderful suc- 
cess in all his undertakings, for which he deservedly had the name oi Magnus, 
f. e. the Great But after this he sunk in bis character and his power,* till at 
iencth he fell to nothing, and died by vile and murderous hands in a strange 
land, where be wanted the honour of a ^eral. By what i^t he drew this 
curse upcm him I have already shown; and therefote, in this triumph, the g^oiy 
of this great man ending, I shall with it here end this book. 



BOOK vn. 

An. W. Hyrcanm II. 4.] — ^Pompet, Grassus, and Julius Gsesar, having entered 
into a confederacy for the supporting of each other in all their pretensions upon 
the Roman state,' thereby engrossed in a manner the power of it, and divided 
it among themselves; which kid the first foundation of those civil wars which 
afterward broke out between Pompey and Caesar, and at leng& ended in the de- 
struction of the old Roman government, by chandng it from a republic to a 
monarchy, under which that empire sunk by quicker degrees than it had before 
risen. As long as Grassus lived, he balanced the matter between the other two; 
but, after his death, neither of them being contented with a part, each contended 
to have tiie whole. One of them could not bear an equal, nor the other a su- 
perior.* And, through this ambitious humour, and thirst after more power in 
these two men, the whole Roman empire being divided into two opposite fac- 
tions, there was produced hereby the most destructive war that ever afflicted it 
And the like folly too much reigns in all other places. Could about thirty men 
be persuaded to live at home in peace, widiout enterprising upon the rights of 
each other, for the vain-glory of. conquest, and the enlargement of power, the 
whole world might be at quiet; but tneir ambition, their follies, and their hu- 
mour, leading them constantly to encroach upon and ouarrel with each other, 
they involve all that are under them in the mischiefs nereof, and many thou- 
sands are they which yearly perish by it. So that it may almost raise a doubt, 
whether the benefit which the world receives from government be sufficient to 
make amends for the calamities which it sufiers from the foUies, mistakes, and 
maleadministrations, of those that manage it 

1 Plioioc, lib. 7. c. 96. L. Flora*, lib. 3. c. 5. Tbit was not then true, or at any time ^fi^r. For Proper 
Asia waa never made the middle of tlie Roman empire. Beyond tbe Tlf ris it waa never extended eaatwani, 
but at tbii time It reached weetward a« far aa the Atlantic Ocean, and Arom thence U> Proper Asia waa more 
than double the distance of the Tlgrii from that province. . 

8 Pridie Calend. Octob. Plin. lib. 7. c 36. et lib. 37. c 8. 

3 PluUrch. Applan. et Dioa Casiius, lib. 37. Pliniua, lib. 7. e. 96. eC lib. 37. c 3. Vellelm Patereulea. Ittk 
S. e. 40. 4 Appian. in Mithridaticie. i Videaa Joeepb. de Bello Judaico, Ub. 7. c 84. 

6 Videaa de bac re verba Plutarehi in Pompelo. 

7 Pluureh. in Poroneio Craaeo, Julio Ccsare et LncuUo. Soetoniua, lib. 1. c. 19. Appian. de BelUi CIvJU- 
biM,llb.9. Dtoa Caniaa, lib. 37. 

• Nee qaenqaam Jam ferre poteit, Cctarve priorem, Pompeioave parem. Luemn. Ub. 1. ▼. 188. 
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At this fime flourished Diodorus Siculus, the famous Greek historian He 
was bora at Agyrium in Sicily/ from whence he had the name Siculus, t. e. the 
Sicilian. He was the author of the general history, called his Bibliotheca. He 
was thirty years in the collecting and writing of it, and employed so much dili- 
gence, pains, and expense herein, that he travelled over most of the countries 
whose affairs are treated of in this histoiy, that so he might with the greater ac- 
curacy write of them. And, for this purpose, he tells us,' he went into Egypt 
in the first year of the one hundred and eightieth Olympiad, which was the 
sixtieth before Christ, the very year of which we now treat; Ptolemy, suraamed 
Dionysius Neos, or the New Bacchus, then reigning there. This Bibliotheca 
contained forty books, of which only fifteen are now remaining, excepting some 
few fragments and abstracts out of the rest, which are preserved in the w<Nrk8 
of other writers. It begins from the most ancient of times, and was continued 
down to this year. *The ^yb first books are still entire, but the five next are all 
wanting; the other ten still remaining are the tenth, the eleventh, and so on to 
the twentieth inclusive, with which all that is now extant of this author ends, 
in the year of the building of Rome 482, M . Livius Denter and M. ^milius 
Paulus being then consuls. Of the other twenty-five books we have nothing 
now left us but the fragments and abstracts which I havejnentioned. Had they 
been all still entire, so valuable a history would have been very acceptable to 
the learned. The five first books, though they have a great intermixture of 
fable, yet contain many valuable particulars of true antiquity, which give much 
light to the holy scriptures; and the next five would have yielded much more, 
had they been still extant; and for this reason the loss of these five is more to 
be lamented than that of the all other twenty. This author lived to a very great 
age, for he continued down to the middle of the reign of Augustus. 

The time for which Marcius PhLLippus was appointed to govern Syria being 
expired, Lentulus Marcellinus was sent from Rome to succeed him.' Both of 
them had a ereat deal of trouble created them by the Arabs, who being a thievish 
sort of people, living mostly upon rapine and plunder, much infested that pro- 
•vince during the time in which they govemed it. 

^n. 59. Hyrcanua II. 5.] — Julius Csesar, being this year consul at Rome, forced 
Bibulus,^ his colleague, to quit to him all the administration and power of the 
government, which he managed with great application and address for the ad- 
vancement of his own interest. In order hereto, he raised vast sums of money/ 
by admitting foreign states into alliance with the Romans, and by granting to 
foreign kings the confirmation of their crowns. And thus he extorted mm 
Ptolemy Auletes only near six thousand talents. That king having only a con- 
tested titie to the crown of Egypt, of which he was now in possession, he needed 
a declaration of the Roman senate in his favour, for the confirming and strength- 
ening of him in that kingdom: for the procuring of this he paid unto Cesar the 
sum mentioned: and by these, and such like methods, he amassed that treasure 
and wealth, which enabled him for his afler-undertakings; and therefore, from 
hence we may date the original of all his power. His next step hereto was, 
he procured by a decree of the people, that, when the year of ms consulship 
should be expired,* he should have Illyricum and both the Gauls, that is, the 
Cisalpine and Transalpine, for his province, to govern it as proconsul for five 
jears. He had assigned him an army of four legions to carry with him into this 
government, and, from his entering on it, begins me history of his Commentaries. 

An, 58. Hyrccmus II. 6.] — A. Gabinius, the same who hath been above-men- 
tioned as one of Pompey's lieutenants in the Mithridatic war, being made con- 
sul for the ensuing year/ obtained by the means of Clodius, then tribune of the 
people, to have the province of Syria assigned to him. 

1 Vide VoMinm de Hist. Orncis, lib. 2. c. 9. 2 Diodoroi, lib. I. part 1, 2. 3 Appian. in Syrladf. 

4 Plutarch, in Ceaare.^ Dion Caaaiua, lib. 38. 5 Sueloniua in Julio Ceure, c. 54. 

« PlQtarch. in Cmare. Dion CasRiua, lib. S3. 

7 CIcaro in Orationibai pro Domo lua. et pro P. Bextio, ct de Proyinciis Contnlartbui. Plutareta. in Okaroww 
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This Clodius was of the noble family of the Claudii,* a young gentleman of 

treat parts, and of a very bold and enterprising genius, but excessive lewd, 
ucullus having married one of his sisters, he accompanied him in his Miihri- 
datic war; but having lost his favour by his misdemeanours, especially in bein^ 
discovered to have corrupted his own sister, the wife of that general, he could 
not obtain under him such a post as he expected; at which bemg displeased, to 
work his revenge, he set himself to corrupt the armjr, and was the main authcw 
of that mutiny in it against Lucullus, which made his last campaign in that war 
wholly ineffectual; for which being forced to get out of the reach of Lucullus, 
he fled into Cilicia, where Marcius Rex, then ^vemor of that province, made 
Jiim his admiral; but being vanquished by the pirates of that coast, against 
wiiom he was sent, and taken prisoner by them, ne sent to Rolemy king of 
Cyprus to supply him with a sum of money for the paying of his ransom; but 
Ptolemy being a niggardly sordid prince, sent him only two talents, which the 
j)irates despising, ra^er chose to release Clodius for nothing, than take so mean 
a ransom for him. On his return to Rome, he there folbwed his lewd way of 
living, and having corrupted two others of his sisters, and also Pompeia, Caesar's 
wife, and endeavoured, under the disguise of a woman's apparel, to come to 
her into Caesar's house, while the chief women of Rome were there celebrating 
sacred mysteries, at which no man was to be present, he was for these crimes 
brought to a public trial, in which Cicero was one of the witnesses against him; 
but by bribing the judges with great sums of money, he escaped the punishment 
he deserved. After this, procuring himself to be adopted by a plebian, he 
thereby renounced his nobility, and got to be chosen tribune of the people, and 
in that office very much disturbed the Roman state; and that he mignt gain Ga- 
binius the consul to be on his side, who was altogether as wicked as himself, he 
procured that this province of Syria was assigned him by the suffrages of the 
people, and accordingly 'at the end of Ae year he departed thither. 

After this, Clodius resolving to make use of his omce for the revenging of 
himself, first on Ptolemy king of Cyprus, for not finding him money enough to 
pay his ransom, and also on Cicero, for giving evidence against him in his last 
trial, fully effected both. For, first he caused a decree to pass the people,* for 
seizing the kingdom of Cyprus, the deposing of Ptolemy the king of it, and con- 
fiscating all his goods, wimout any just cause for the same. This Ptolemy was 
a bastani son of Ptolemy Lathyrus,' and brother of Ptolemy Auletes king of 
Egypt, and on the death of his father succeeded him in this island. He was in 
his manners altogether as vile and vicious as his brother, but bein? withal ex- 
ceedingly nigfi;ardly and sordid, he had amassed great wealth; and to ^n all 
this was the chief motive which induced the Roman people to concur with Clo- 
dius for his ruin. And it is truly reckoned one of the most unjust acts that the 
Romans to this time ever did.* For Ptolemy had been admitted as a friend and 
ally of the Roman people, and had never onended them, or done them any hurt 
or displeasure, whereby to deserve this usage from their hands: but all was done 
merely out of a greedy and rapacious desire to take what he had. The only show 
of justice for it was, that Alexander, late king of Egypt, dying at Tyre, as hath 
been above mentioned, did, by his last will and testament, leave the Roman 
people his heirs; and that therefore the kingdom of Egypt, and with it Cyprus, 
which was an appendix of Egypt, passed to the Romans by virtue of this dona- 
tion- The matter of this will had been insisted on at Rome,* soon after the death 
of Alexander, and motions had been there made, for the seizing both of Eg3rpt 
and Cyprus by virtue of it. But they having lately taken possession of Bithynia 
by virtue of the will of Nicomedes, and of Cyrene and Libya by the like will 
of Apion, who were the last kings of those countries, and reduced them both 

1 FlaUreh. in Pompeio, Cbmi^ Catone Ullcensi. Cicerone, et Lucullo. Dion Camiui, lib. 3f-40. 
S Plutmrch. in CaloneUlicenri. Dion Cawiu«, Ub. 38. L. Plonn, lib. 3. c. 9. Btrabo, lib. 14. p. 684. 

3 Trogus Prolog. 40. Slrabo, ibid, in eo enim loco didl, banc Ptolemaam fliiiM fratnm paina aeopatm, 
illiiM seiilicet, qac ultimo recnavit in Efypto. ^ ^ . « .. 

4 YeUeioa Paterculua, lib/2. e. 45. 5 Cicero In Orationibui pnms et ieeimda In BallUB. 
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into the form of Roman provinceSi the senate thought it would not be to their 
credit, but would, on the contraiy, bring them under the imputation of being 
over greedy for the grasping into their hands all foreign dominions, should &ey, 
on this pretence, seize figjrpt and Cyprus alpo; and besides, die Mithridatic war 
not being at that time over, they feared this might involve them in a new war 
before they were rid of the other, and therefore they did no more at that time, 
on the claim of the said ^dU, than send to Tyre to fetch from thence aH the ef- 
fects which Alexander there left at his death, and dropped aU the rest But now 
this pretence as to Cyprus was again revived,' and to gratify Clodius's revenge, 
and the covetousness of the people of Rome, the decree passed among them for 
the seizing of it, and all that Ptolemy had there; and Cato, the justest man in 
Rome, was sent, much against his will, to execute it; which was done, not onl^ 
that by that character c^ so just a man some reputation mi?ht be ^J^u to tiiu 
unjust act, but especially that thereby a way might be made for Qodius with 
the more ease to execute his revenge upon Cicero. He designed to bring an 
accusation against him before the people, for that he had, while consul, put to- 
death sevem of those who were of Uatiline's conspiracy, by the order of the 
senate only, without brining them to a legal trial. But foreseeing that he 
should have much opposition herein from Cato, for the preventing cS it, ooia^ 
trived to send him out of the way on this expedition; and he being accordin^y 
gone on it from Rome, Qodius obtained his design upon Cicero, and caused him 
to be banished Rome and Italy; whereon he went into Greece, and there con- 
tinued till after sixteen months he was agun recalled. 

Cato coming to Rhodes in his way to Cyprus,' sent to Ptolemy, to persuade 
him quietly to recede, promising him hereon the high-{>rie8thood of Venus at 
Faphos, on the revenues whereof he might be supported in a state of plenty and 
honour, but he would not accept hereof. To resist the Roman power he was 
not able, and to be less than a Idng, after he had so long reigned, he could not 
bear; and therefore, resolving to make his life and his reign end together,* he 
put all his riches on shipboard, and launching oat into the sea, purposed, by 
boring his ship through, to make both his riches and himself sink into the deep, 
and there pensh together. But when it came to the execution, he could not 
bear that ms beloved treasure should be thus lost; he continued still in the reso- 
lution to destroy himself, but he could not bring hb heart to destroy that; and 
therefore, expressing greater love to his dear ^elf than to himself, carried it all 
back to land, and, having laid it all up again in its former repositories,^ he poi- 
soned himself, and left aU that he haa to his enemies, as if he intended thereby 
to reward them for his death. All this Cato the next year after carried to Rome, 
amounting in the whole to such a sum, as had scarce before been brought into 
the public treasury in any of the greatest triumphs. 

While Cato was at Rhodes, in his way to Cyprus,* there came thither to him 
Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, and brother to the other Ptolemy that was king 
of Cyprus. When the Alexandrians heard of the intentions of the Romans to 
seize Cyprus,* they pressed Auletes to demand that island to be reMored to 
Egypt, as being an ancient appendant of that kingdom, or else, in case of de- 
nial, to declare war against them; which Auletes refusing to do, this refusal, 
joined with what they had suffered frx)m him by the exactions wherewith he 
had oppressed them to raise the money with which he purchased the favour of 
the great men at Rome, angered them so far,' that they drove him out of the 
kingdom; and he was ^en goin^ to Rome, there to solicit the assistance of the 
senate for his restoration. On his coming to Cato,* and entering into discouive 
with him upon this affiur, Cato blamed him for quitting that state of honour and 

1 jPlatarcb. in Catone Utieenti, et in Ciceroiie. Dion Caniui. et Btrabo, lib. 14. p. 684. 
9 Plutareb. in CatOM. 3 Valeriua Maiimus, lib. 9. c. 4. 

4 Plotarcb. ia Gatoae. Dion Catiiui, lib. 30. p. lOi. U Florui, lib. 3#c. 9. Strabo, lib. 14. ik 684. Ap> 
plan, de BelUa avillbiw, lib. 8. Aauniaaaa MamUiniu, lib. 14. Valerius Maximw» ibid. Yelfeiiu F%V»^ 
calaa,lib.9.c.45. 

5 riotareh. in Catooa. • Dion CKMiat, lib. 39. 

7 Dion Caaria«,etriatarcli. in Catone. Epitome livli, lib. 104, 8 Plataich. In OktoM. 
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happineas which he was possessed of in his kingdom; and thus exposing him- 
self to the disgrace, trouble, and contempt, which, as an exile, he must expect 
to meet with. And as to the help he expected from Rome, he laid before him 
what great gifts and presents for the obtaining of it would be extorted from him 
by th« great men of that city, whose greedy expectations, he freely told him, 
were such, that although Egypt were to be sold, the purchase money would not 
be sufficient fully to satisfy them. And therefore he advised him to return again 
into Egypt, and there make up all ^fferences with his people, offering himself 
to eo with him to help him herein. Ptolemy at first approved of this advice, 
and resolved to be guided by it; but being beaten off it by the worst advice of 
his followers, he went forward to Rome, where he soon found, by full experi- 
ence, all, to be true that Cato had told him: for he was there made to pay great 
attendance on the leading men of the commonwealth, and expend vast sums 
among diem to procure them to favour his cause; and after all, when there was 
no more left to be extorted from him,* an oracle was trumped up out of the Si- 
bylline books, whereby it was pretended the Romans were forbidden to give 
him any help in this case. So that, after having for a year's time solicited this 
matter at Rome, and expended vast sums in it, he was forced to depart from 
thence without success. 

In the meanwhile,' the Alexandrians, after Auletus's departure from them, 
not knowing what was become of him, placed Berenice his daughter on the 
throne, and sent an embassy into Syria, to Antiochus Asiaticus,* who by his 
mo&er Selene was the next male heir of the family, to invite him ;to come into 
Egypt, and there many Berenice, and reign with hen but.&e ambassadors, on 
their arrival in Syria, finding him just dead, returned without success. 

j^. 57. Hyrcanus II. 7.] — But understanding tiiat Seleucus his brother was 
still living, they sent an embassy to him with the same proposal,^ which he 
readily accepted of; but Gabinius (who was now come into his presence) at fitBt 
hindered his going; but however, either with his consent or without it, he af- 
terward went; but he being a very sordid and base spirited man," and having 
given an especial instance of it in robbing the sepulchre of Alexander of the 
golden case in which his body was deposited,* Berenice soon grew weary of 
Sim, and, to be rid of a husband whom she justly loathed,^ caused him to be 
put to death. And after that she married Archeiaus," hi^-priest of Comana 
m Pontus, of whom we have above fully spoken. From Porphyry, in Euse- 
bius, we are told, that it was Philip, the son of Giypus, whom the second em- 
bassy invited into Egypt; but it being now above twenty-six years since there 
hath been any mention made of him in histoiy, it is most likely that had he 
been long dead before this time; and besides, had he been now aJive, he would 
have been too far advanced in years for the inarriage proposed, it being now 
forty years since he succ^ded his father in the kingdom of Syria. The per- 
son, therefore, whom the second embassy here mentioned called out of Syria 
into Egypt, afler the death of Asiaticus, must have been his younger bromer, 
for he was called thither as next heir, and that the brother of Asiaticus, then 
only was. There is often mention made of this younger brother of Asiaticus 
by such as write of those times,' but none of them, who speak of him as such, 
acquaint us of his name. But whs^t Strabo tells us of Seleucus Oybiosactes, 
puts it beyond doubt that he was the person. For he tells us of him,*** that he 
was called into Egypt to marry Berenice, and that he was of the Seleucian 
family, both which put together plainly prove this Seleucus could be none 
other tiian the younger broSier of Asiaticus. For after Asiaticus's death, there 
was none other remaining of the Seleucian family but this younger brother of 

1 Dion Ourins, lib. 38. Tbe wordi of thit pretended oraeie were tlieee: ** If tlie king of Effpt oomee to 
derire your belp, deny him not your ftiendihlp, bnt aid him not with your forces; if you do otherwise, you 
■hall have trouble and danger." 

9 Dion CaasittS. lib. 38. Strabo, lib. 17. p. 796. Porphyr. in 6rcei» Euaeb. Scaligeri. 
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his only; and therefore, when he was put to death, as is above mentioned, in 
him ended the whole race of Seleucus, and none of it were any more left to 
survive the loss of that empire, which they once possessed. 

Alexander, the eldest son of Aristobulus, while he was canying prisoner to 
Rome by Pompey, having made his escape, as hath been already mentioned, 
returned into Judea: and, having there gotten together an army of ten thou- 
sand foot,' and one thousand five hundred horse, and seized Alexandrium, Ma- 
chaerus, Hyrcania, and several other strong castles, he well fortified and garri- 
soned them, and from thence ravaged the whole country. Hyrcanus being too 
weak to take the field against him, he would have fortified Jerusalem for his 
defence, by rebuilding the walls which Pompey had demolished, but the Bomans 
not permitting this, he was forced to call them in to his aid; whereon (rabinius, 
president of Syria, and M. Antonius, who was general of the horse under him, 
came into Judea with a great army for the quelBng of these troubles,' and being 
there joined by Antipater, Pitholaus, and Malichus; with those Jews under their 
command that were of Hyrcanus' s party, they came to a battle with Alexander 
near Jerusalem; wherein Alexander being overthrown with the loss of three 
thousand men slain, and as many taken prisoners, fied to Alexandrium, where 
Gabinius having pursued him, there shut him up and besie^d him. But the 
castle being naturally strong, as situated upon the top of a higb mountain, and 
also well fortified by art, it could not easily be taken; Gabinius therefore, leav- 
ing one part of his anny to block it up, marched with the other part round the 
countiy to take a view of the condition it was in; and, finding Samaria, Azo- 
tus, Gaza, Raphia, Anthedon, Jamnia, Scvthopolis, AppoUonia, Dora, Mariissa, 
and several other cities lyinff in ruins, as having been demolished in their wars 
with the Asmonaeans, he ordered them all again to be repaired, and then re- 
turned to the siege of Alexandrium; where repaired to him the mother of Alex- 
ander, a very wise and discreet woman, who, being solicitous for her husband 
and children that had been carried captive to Rome, in order to obtain favour 
for them, endeavoured to recommend herself to the Romans all she could, that 
so she mi^ht be the better enabled to intercede in their behalf; and therefore, 
having with this view done them all manner of service wherever she had 
power, she thereby so ingratiated herself with Grabinius, and got so ereat an 
mterest in him, that she obt^ned eveiy thine of him that she desired. And 
therefore, by her means, a treaty of peace bemg commenced, Alexander sur- 
rendered Alexandrium, and all his other castles; which being immediately 
razed to the ground, by the advice of this lady, that they might not become the 
occasion of another war, he was thereon dismissed, with pwlon and impunity 
for all that was past. 

After this Gabinius, going up to Jerusalem, restored Hyrcanus to the high- 
priesthood,* but made a very considerable alteration in the civil government, 
chan^g in a manner the whole form of it, and reducing it fix)m a monarchy to 
an anstocracy. Hitherto the government^ had been managed under the prince 
by two sorts of councils or courts of justice, one consisting of twenty-three per- 
vious, called the Lesser Sanhedrin, and the other of seventy-two persons, called 
the Great Sanhedrin. Of the first sort there was one in every city; only in Je- 
rusalem, because of the greatness of the place, and the multiplicity of business 
thence arising, there were two of them sitting apart from each other in two dis- 
tinct rooms. Of the other sort there was one only always sitting in the temple at 
Jerusalem till that time. The Lesser Sanhedrins despatched aU affairs of justice 
arising within the respective cities where they sat, and the precincts belonging 
to them. The Great Sanhedrin presided over the afiairs of the whole nation, re- 
ceived appeals from the Lesser Sanhedrins, interpreted the laws, and, by new 
institutions from time to time, regulated the executing of them. All this Gabi- 

l Jcwepb. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 10. etde Bello Judaieo, lib. 1. c. 6. 8 Ibid. 

3 Vide Talmadia Traetatum Banhedrin, et Maimoniden in Banliedriii,alioaqoede hac reScri|itore« Rabbini- 
COB. Tbe English reader maf find an abttract of all tbat ia aaid in tbete author* of tliia matter in Liglttlboit 
Prospect of the Temple, c. 90. a. 9. and c. 9S. 
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mils abdislied, and, instead hereof, erected five courts, or Sanhedrins,' invest- 
ing each with sovereign power independent oi each other. The first of them he 
placed at Jerusalem, me second at Jericho, the ihird at Gadara, the fourth at 
Amathus, and the fiflh at Sephoris; and, having under these five cities divided 
the whole land into five provinces, he ordered all to repair for justice to those 
courts, which he had established in them; that is, each to the court of that pro- 
vince of which he was an inhabitant, and there everv thing was ultimately de- 
termined. The tyranny of Alexander Jannaeus had made the Jews weary of 
regal government; and therefore they had formerly petitioned Pompey' for the 
aboUshing of it at the time when he heard the cause of the two brothers at Da- 
mascus; and, in compliance with them, he went so far as to take away the 
diadem and the name of king,' though he did not the power. For, when he re* 
stoi^ Hyrcanus, he gave him the sovereign authority, though under another 
style. But now they prevailed with Gabinius to take away the power as well as 
tlie name, whieh he effectually did by the alteration I have mentioned. For 
hereby he changed the monarchy into an aristocracy, and, instead of the 
prince, thenceforth the nobles of the land had, in these five courts, the sole go- 
vernment oi it. But ailerward Julius Caesar,^ on his passing through Syria, after 
the Alexandrian war, reinvested Hyrcanus in the principality, and restored 
again the old form of the government as in former times. But, besides these 
two sorts of Sanhedrins or courts, there was a third among the Jews,' which 
was not affected by any of these alterations, but stood the same under all of 
them; and this was the court of Three, which was for the deciding of all con- 
troversies about bargains, sales, contracts, and other such matters of common 
right between man and man; in all which cases one of the liti^ts chose one 
judge, and the other another, and these two chose a third; which three consti- 
tuted a court to hear and ultimately determine the matter in contest. And 
something like this I hear is now in Denmark, whereby such cases as with us 
make long and chargeable suits are summarily heard and finally determined by 
a hke cowt of three in the same manner chosen; before which each party 
pleads his own cause, and hath speedy justice awarded him without the assist- 
ance or solicitors, attorneys, or any otiier such agents of the law. Thus much 
may serve for the information of the English reader concerning the Sanhedrins 
or courts of justice, which were ancienUy in use among the Jews. Those who 
would dive farther into the knowledge of them, may read the Mishnical tract 
Sanhedrin, and the Gemara upon the same, Maimonidis's tract under the same 
tide, Selden de Synedriis, Cock's Sanhedrin, and others. 

Toward the latter end of the year,* Aristobulus, late king of Judea, who was 
led in triumph by Pompey, and after that shut up in prison at Rome, having 
with his son Antigonus made his escape thence, returned into Judea, and there 
raised new troubles. For immediately great numbers resorted to him; among 
whom was Pitholaus, who hitherto had been one of the chief leaders on the ' 
side of Hyrcanus, and was at present govanor of Jerusalem; but having now 
taken some disgust, for what it4s not said, went over to the other side, canying 
with him a thousand men well armed. Aristobulus having, out of all those that 
came in unto him, selected such as had arms, formed wiUi them an army, and 
dismissed all the rest He first re-edified Alexandrium, and, having furnished 
it with a strong garrison, marched with the rest, being about eight thousand men, 
toward Maehsrus, another strong place beyond Jonlan, lately demolished, de- 
siring to restore and garrison that also in the like manner as he had Alexan- 
drium. But Gabinius, hearing of these doings, sent Sisenna his son, with Anto- 
nius and Servilius, two of his chief lieutenants, against him, who, having over- 
taken him in his march to Machierus, and forced him to an engagement, van- 
quished him, with the slaughter of five thousand of his men. Anstobulus, with 

1 JoMpb. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 10. et de Bello Judako, lib. 1. c. 6. 3 Joteph. Antiq. lib. 14. c S. 

3 IMd. lib. 90. e. 8. 4 Ibid. lib. 14. c 17. 5 Talmud, in Sanliedriii. 
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a thousand of the remMnder, got to Machsrus, vbA there they eadeaTonred to 
fortify and maintain themselves. But on the coming up of ihe Romans to them, 
they were soon oyerpowered: for, after two days' resistance, the place was taken, 
and Aristobulus being grievously wounded, was taken in it, with Antigonus his 
son, and both were sent back again to Borne into their former jail. But Gabi* 
niu8 having informed the senate, that he had promised the wife of Aristobulus, 
on her procuring the yielding up of the castle, that her children should be re- 
leased, it was accordingly perfonned: for Aristobulus only being retained in 
chains, Antigonus and ul the rest of his children were permitted to depait, a&d 
return again into Judea. 

dn, 66. Hyrcanus II. 8.]--Orodes and Mitfaridates, the sons of Phrahates long 
of Parthia, conspiring against their &ther,* impiously became the authors of his 
death, after he had reigned over the Parthians about twelve years. The ambitioa 
of reigning having been the cause of this pairicide, it became the cauae also of 
great contention between the two brothers, while each strived to possess the 
throne, which they had by their horrid wickedness made vacant Orodes, beiag 
the elder brother, first took possession of it, but was soon displaced, and driven 
into banishment by Mithridates. But he having soon made himself odious to 
the Paithians by his cruelty, Surenas, who next the throne held the first place 
of honour and power in that kingdom, took the advantage of it ^ain to briag 
back Orodes, to whose interest he had all long adhered, and rcotaced him ejpin 
on the throne. Whereon Mithridates, bein^ forced into the banishment from 
which his brother was returned, fled to Gabmius, and, on his arrival in Syria, 
finding him preparing for an expedition against the Arabs, he persuaded him 
rallier to turd his arms against the Parthians, for ihe Meeting of his restontioii. 
And Gabtnius's heart being wholly set upon gain, he was easily prevailed on to 
heaiken to him, as knowing that tiie Parthasians being a rich nation, moetphm- 
der was there to be had. And acoHrdinely he set himself on his march that 
way, taking Mithridates along with him for his guide. But, an. his having pas- 
sed tile £iq>hrate8, he vras accosted with another proposal. For thither came 
to him Ptolemy Auletes,' the deprived king of E^ypt, with letters from Pompey, 
and offering him ten thousand talents to re-estabhsh him again in his kingdcHn. 
The reward being very great, and the enterprise much less dimgerous, both 
these considerations togemer induced him to undertake the matter; and there^ 
fore, quitting his intended expedition against the Parthians, he repassed the £u- 

Shrates, and marched through Palestine directly into Egypt Whereon Mithri- 
ates, finding his cause deserted,' returned into Babylonia, and th^e seized Se- 
leucia; where Orodes, straightly besieging him, brouffht him to that distress, that 
he voluntarily surrendered himself, out of hopes of having his life spared, as 
being a brothen but Orodes, looking on him more as an enemy than as a bro- 
ther, caused him to be slain belbre ms face. 

On Gabinius's arrival on the borders of Egyjpt,* he sent Antony with a body 
of horse to seize the passes, and open theway fer the rest of the annyto fdlow. 
This waa the famous Mark Antony, who afterward, as triumvir, governed one 
third part of the Boman empire for several years. He accompanied Gabinius 
into Syria as general of the n<Mrae under him, as hath been already mentioned, 
and in diat service first signalized himself. Being a young man of great courage 
and a bold spirit, he was ue chief promoter of mis expedition, thoi:^ most of 
the other ^neral officers were against it. But Antony giving his opimon as best 
agreed with Gabinius's greediness, carried it against mem all. ^d as he was 
m& chief adviser of this undertaking, so also was he the most vigorous actor in 
it; and, by his first success herein, made wa^ for all the rest: for he not only se- 
cured all the passes which he was sent to seise, but took Pelusium^ which was 
on that side the key of Egypt; and the taking of it opened the way, and beeame 

1 Dion Castius, lib. 39. Appfan. In Paittaieii et Sjriacii. Platareh in Crasso. 
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ttke inlet to all the rest of the kingdom. For this success he was much beholden 
to Hjrcanus and Antipater,^ who not only assisted the Romans in their march 
with all necessaries, but, by lettera, prevailed with the Jews of the countiy of 
Onion, near Peluaium, to be helpful imto them, without which Antony could 
noi so soon havB made himself master o( that ci^. Archekus was at this time 
king of Egypt,' as having been called thither after the death of Seleucus Gy- 
biosactes, to marry Beremce, and reign with her in that kingdom, as hath been 
already related. He having contracted an intimate friendship with Gabinius, 
while he sejpred under Pompey as one of his lieutenants in the Mithiidatic war, 
he came out of Pontus into Syria to him,' on his obtaining that province, to be 
there assisting to him in his wars, and there also made an intimate friendship 
with Antony; and no doubt but it was with the knowledge and approbation of 
both of them, that, when called from Syria into E^pt, hcv acceptea of the invi- 
tation. However, nothing of this could secure mm from this invasion. The 
avarice of Gabinius took place of all regard to the friendship he had formeily 
with him. 

•/& 55h Hyrcmms 11. %1 — Gabinius, as soon as he was acquainted of AntonVs 
success,^ marched with hb whole army into the very heart of Egypt This 
was in the middle of wintei^ for then the Nile being at the lowest, Egypt was 
^ that time the fittest for an invasion. However, Archelaus, bein? a veiy valiant 
and a very sensible man, omitted nothing that could be done for his defence, but 
stood his ground in several oonflicts against the invaders. But the Egyptians 
being an ^minate dastardly sort of people, forward to mutiny against aU orders 
of war, and backward to all acts of valour in it, he could make no work of it wiA 
such hands; but, being overpowered by the well disciplined forces of the Romans, 
was at length finally vanqmshed, and himself slain m the battle, valianfly fight- 
ing in Ae defence of the cause which he had imdertaken. Afler his death,^ 
Antony had so much regard to the friendship that had been between them, that, 
as soon as he heard of his being slain, he commanded his body to be sought for 
on the field of battle, and caused it to be buried with a royal funeral, which 
gained him the love of the Egyptians ever after. And perchance it was pro- 
cured by a like favour from Gabinius, that his son was appointed by the Romans 
to succeed him at Comana. But these afler acts were of two little value to make 
any amends for the loss of his kingdom and his life, which they had so unjustly 
deprived him of. 

Afler Archelaus was slain, all E^t was soon reduced, said forced again to 
receive Auletes, who was thereon £oroughly restored to his kingdom; and, for 
the better securing of him in it, Gabinius left some of his Roman forces with 
him to be fi]ir his guard,* who, settling at Alexandria, soon exchanged the Ro- 
man manners for the E^ptian, and degenerated into the efibminacy of those 
among whom they dwelt Auletes, as soon as he was again resettled on the 
throne,^ put Berenice lus daughter to death for having worn his crown in the 
time df his exile; and after that proceeded to cut off most of the rich men that 
had been of the party against him, that, by the confiscation of their goods, he 
mi^t raise the money promised Gabinius lor his restoration. 

Gabinius, having accomplished in E^pt all that he intended by his ei^edi- 
'tioa thither, found reason to hasten back again into Syria, great disorders hav- 
ing there arisen in his absence. On his going into Eg}rpt,' he had entrusted ^e 
government in the hands of Sisenna, his son, a raw youth, of neither age nor^ 
experience adequate to such a charge, and left so few forces with him, that, 
had he been ever so well capacitated otherwise, he could not with them have 
been able to do any service: whereon the country was filled with thieves and 
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freebooters, who ravaged it all over without control, their being neither head" 
nor hands then in the province sufficient to repress them. And Alexander,' the 
son of Aristobulus, taking the advantage of these disorders, raised new troubles 
in Judea: for, having gotten together a great army, he ranged with it all over 
the country, and slew all the Romans he could any where find, and drove all' 
the rest to take refuge in Mount Gerizim, where he straightly besieged them; 
and there Grabinius found him on his return: where seeing the great multitude 
of those he had with him, he thought it best first to deal Viu them by fair 
means; and therefore sent Antipater to them, to endeavour, by promises of im- 
puni^ and oblivion, again to reduce them to quiet; and he had that success, to 
prevail with many gf them to desist from their revolt, and return again to their 
own houses. But Alexander, having gotten about him an army of thirty thou- 
sand men well appointed for the war, resolved to encounter Gabinius: but, after' 
a fierce fight near Mount Tabor, he was vanquished, with the slaughter of ten 
thousand of his men, and the rest were dissipated and put to flight After this 
Gabinius going up to Jerusalem,' and having settled all things there according 
to the mind of Antipater, marched thence against the Nabathseans; and, having 
overcome them, lea back his army into Syria, and there prepared for his return 
to Rome. 

For Pompey and Crassus, being this year consuls, had, on their entering on 
their office,' obtained, by a decree of the Roman people, that Spain and Anica* 
should be assigned to rompey for five years, and Syria and the neighbouring 
countries to Crassus for the like term^ for their consular provinces, wiui full au- 
thority to take with them such forces as they should think fit to raise, and to 
make war wherever they should see cause, according to their own judgment, 
without having recourse to the senate or the people of Rome for their orders 
about it, as all other governors were in this case obliged to do. Hereon Crassus/ 
sent a deputy to receive the government of Syria from Grabinius; but he refused ^ 
to make resignation of it, till afterward he was forced to quit the province by 
a more powerful command than that of the people and senate of Rome. For 
Gabinius,* had been an excessive corrupt governor in his province, doing any 
thing for bribes, and selling every thing for money, and extorting great sums in 
all places, and from all persons, wherever any could be gotten, and by all man- 
ner of means how unjust and oppressive soever. The clamour which this raised 
all over the province,* came from all parts of it very loud to Rome against him: 
which so much angered both tl^e senate and the people, that they called him 
home to answer these accusations. But that which most exasperated them 
was his Egyptian expedition;/ for it was contrary to the law, for any governor 
of a province to go out of the limits of it, or begin any new war without ex- 
press order from the people or senate of Rome for it; and also there was then 
published an oracle out of the Sibylline books, which forbade the Romans at 
that time to meddle with the restoration of the king of Egypt; against all which 
Gabinius having acted without any regard to law, right, or religion, the people 
of Rome were hereby so far provoked against him, that they would imme- 
diately have proceeded to sentence of condemnation agwnst him, without tar- 
rying his return, had not Pompey and Crassus, the consuls for this year, inter- 
posed to hinder it; the first out of friendship to him, and the other to earn tiie- 
bribe by which he was cqrrupted. But on his return, the next year after, three 
actions were commenced against him, one of treason, and the other two of cor- 
ruption, bribery, and other high misdemeanors. The first by. virtue of his mo- 
ney which was liberally expended on this occasion in bribing the judges, he 
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hardly escaped by a majority of six votes only of the seventy that judged his 
cause,* but being cast in the other two he was sent into banisnment,^ and there 
lived in poverty till Caesar brought him back again in the time of the civil wars.* 
For most of the money which he had raked together by oppression, bribery, and 
corruption, was spent in bribing and corrupting others, that so he might escape 
the punishment which he deserved. And thus his vast treasure, which he 
brought with hiin out of the east, was wasted in the same way of iniquity in 
whidi it was gotten. H& having been consul when Cicero was banished, and 
then helped forward by his authority that sentence against him, that great 
orator being now again returned home, remembering this injury and suitably 
resenting it, aggravated his crimes to the utmost against h^m in his speeches 
both to me senate and people; and particularly we find him so doing m some 
of his orations stOl extant. 

Crassus^ having his mind much intent upon his eastern expedition, for which 
he had obtained a decree of the people in the beginning of the year, was veiy 
busy toward the end of his consulship in listing soldiers, and making all other 
preparations for it But the tribunes of the people then in office,* not approv- 
ing of his purpose of makino; war with the Parthians, did all they could to ob- 
struct him herein, and would fain have reversed the decree that gave him au- 
thority for it; but being overpowered in this attempt by militaiy force, they 
turned their endeavours into curses; and one of them pursued him with the 
most horrid and dreadful execrations,* as he marched with his army out of 
Rome for this wan which were all executed upon him in the lamentable man- 
ner in which it miscarried. , 

^n, 54. Hyrcanus IL 10.] — Crassus going into his province with an eager de- 
sire of amassing all the wealth he was able, was no sooner arrived in Syria, but 
he set himself upon all those methods whereby he might best satiate his thirst. 
And being told of the riches of the temple at Jerusalem,' he marched thither 
with part of his army to make seizure of it. Eleazar, one of the priests, was 
then treasurer of the temple. Among other things which he had under his 
charge, one was a bar of gold, of the weight of three hundred Hebrew mina;. 
This, for the better securing of it, he had put into a beam, which he had caused 
to be made hollow for the reception of it; and placing this beam over the en- 
trance, which was from the holy place into the holy of holies, caused the veil 
which parted these two places to be hung thereat. Perceiving Crassus's design 
for the plundering of the temple, he endeavoure^ Jo compound the matter with 
him; and therefore, telling him of such a bar of gold in his custody, promised 
to discover and deliver it to him, upon condition that he would be satisfied with 
it and spare all the rest: Crassus accepted of the proposal, and solemnly pro- 
mised with an oath, that, on having this bar of gold delivered to him, he would 
be contented with it, and meddle with nothing else. Whereon Eleazar took 
down the beam, and delivered it to him; but the perfidious wretch had no 
sooner received it, but forgetting his oath, he not only seized the two thousand 
talents which Pompey left there imtouched, but, ransacking the temple all over, 
robbed it of eveiy thing else which he thought worth taking away, to the value 
of eight thousand talents more. So that the whole of this sacnle^ous plunder 
which he took thence amounted to ten thousand talents, which is above two 
millions of our money. And with this, thinking himself sufficiently furnished ' 
for the Parthian war,' caused a bridge of boats to be made on the Euphrates, and 
forthwith marched over It, and invaded the territories of the king of Parthia, 
without having any other cause for it than his insatiable avarice after the riches 
and treasures of the countiy. The Romans had, first by Sylla,* and afterward 
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by Pompey, made leagues of ])eace and allifince with this peoplei and they 
had never complauied of any infractions of th^n, or any omer injuries that 
mi^htgive just reason for a war; and therefore the Farthians, not expecting any 
sudi invasion, were not then prepared in those parts to withstand it Whereon 
Crassus overran a mat part of Mesopotamia,' and took many cities without op- 
position; and had he pursued his advantage, he might have takc^ Seleucia and 
Otesiphon also, and made himself master of all Babylonia as well as of Meso- 
potamia. But the summer being spent, he repassed the Euphrates and put his 
army into winter-quarters in the cities of Syria, leaving only seven thousand 
foot and one thousand horse behind to garrison the places he Had taken; where- 
by he gave leisure for the Farthians to get ready that anny, against the next 
year's campaign, with which they wrought his destruction, /bid whereas he 
ought, on his return into Syria, to have ^en care that during that winter, his 
soldiers should have been well exercised fi>r the war, and eveiy thing else put 
in due preparation for it, he neglected all this; and acting the part of a publican 
rather tnan of a ^neral, employed himself whoUv in ezamimne into the reve- 
nues of the provmce, and screwing them up to the utmost hei^t he was able, 
and in usin^g aU other methods of exaction whereby to enrich himself. And 
the plunderine: of the temple at Jerusalem was not the (mly sacrilege he was 
guil^ of: he md the same all over the province, wherever any riches were to 
be gotten, especially at Hierapolis: for there being in that city an ancient tem- 
ple of the Syrian goddess called Atargetis,' where much treasure was laid up, 
as having been the collection of many years, he seized it all, and was so greedy 
of secunng the whole of it, that lest any should be detained or embezzled, he 
spent a sreat deal of his time to see it all told out and weighed before him. 
On his U0t cominff out of this temple, his son gcang before him, stumbled at 
the threshold, and he, immediately after it, upon him. This was afterward in- 
terpreted as an ill omen, foreboding that destruction which they soon after fell 
into in their battie against the Farthians, the son first, and afterward the father. 
An. 53. HyrcanuelL, 11.] — As soon as the season of the vear grew proper,' 
Crassus called all his army together out of their several (quarters, for the 
prosecuting of the war which he had begun upon the Farthians. They not 
expecting a war the last year, were then unprovided to receive him; but 
having the respite of all the last winter, they had now gotten ready a veiy great 
army for their defence. But before they entered T^ith it on any action, ambas- 
sadors were sent from Orodes, their king, to the Roman general, to know for 
what reason he made war upon him? to which having received no other answer 
but that he would declare it when he should come to Seleucia, returned with 
certain notice, that nothing but war was to be expected; and therefore Orodes, 
havine divided his armv into two parts, marched in person with one of tiiem 
toward the borders of Armenia, and sent the other, under the command of Su- 
renas, into Mesopotamia; who, as soon as he was there arrived, retook several 
of those places which Crassus had made himself master of the former yean 
whereon the garrison soldiers that escaped, fleeing to the Roman camp, filled it 
with a terrible report of the number, power, and strength of the enemy; which 
did cast such a damp upon the whole army, that not only the common soldiers, 
but also the general officers, fell in their courage as to this e:q)edition; so that 
some of them, and especially Cassius, Crassus's questor (the same who was 
afterward a chief actor in the murder of Julius Csesar, and was then, next the 
general, the most considerable person in the army,) persuaded Crassus to stop a 
while, and weU consider the matter over again before he proceeded any farther 
in it At the same time came to him Artabazes, or Artavasdes (for he is called 
by both names,) king of Armenia, who had lately succeeded Timnes his father 
in that kingdom. He brought with him six thousand horse, which were only 
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his life guard. Bettdes tbese^ he told CnaauB he had ten thouaand cuiraMien 
aud thirty thousand foot ready for his service; but advised him by no meuis to 
march his axmy throus^ the plains of Mesopotamia, but to take his way through 
Armenia into the Farmian, dominions. His reasons for it were, thai Amienia 
being a rough mountainous coux^, the IVthiaa horse, of which their army 
did mostly consist, would there be useless; and also there he could take care 
that his army should be plentifully provided wifch all necessaries; both which 
would be otherwise if he led his army through the plains of Mesopotamia; for 
the Parthian horse would there have their thorough advantage against him, and 
he would often in that country meet with sandy deserts, where he would be 
distressed for want both of water and all oth^ provisions for his army. This 
was the best advice that could be given him: but bein^ condemned to sufier the 
destruction which his sacrile^ous robbing of God's tempe at Jerusalem deserved, 
he despised it all, telling .^iabazes, that having left many valiant Romans to 
garrison ihe towns which he had taken the last year in Mesopotamia, he was 
necessitated to take that way, that they might not be deserted to the mercy of 
the enemy; but that as to hu auxiliaries, he accepted of them, and ordered bun 
speedilv to bring them to him; and the prospect of so considerable a reinforce* 
ment chiefly encouraged him, contrary to the advice of the wisest about him, 
to proceed on diis expedition; and therefore, without any farther delay, he pass- 
ed the Euphrates at Zeugma, and again entered Me8<^otamia with his army. 
But Artabazes on his return, finding Orodes on his borders with a great array, 
was forced to stay at home to defend his own countiy, and theref(»re could not 
give Crassus the assistance which he had promised him. 

On Grassus's being thus entered Mesc^xxtamia,^ Cassius advised him to pUt in 
at some of his garrisoned towns, and there rest and refresh his army for a while, 
till he should have gained certain intelligence of the number, stren^h and power 
of the enemy, and in what place and posture they were in; but, if he thought 
not fit to mi^e any such deky, that he should take his march to Seleucia down 
along the banks of the Euphrates; fpr, by keeping close to that river, be would 
avoid being surrounded by the Parthians; and by his ships upon it, h^ might be 
constantly surolied with provisions and all other necessaries which he should 
be in want ot. But while he was considering on this advice, and thinking to 
follow it, there came to him a crafty Aiabian, who beat him off these and all 
other measures, excepting those which tended to his ruin, whereinto at length 
he effectu^y led him. He was the head of an Arabian tribe (such as the , 
Greeks called Phylarchs, and the present Arabs Sheks,) and having foimerly 
served under Pompey, was well known to many in the Roman aimy, and look- 
ed on as their friend; and for this reason he was made choice q£, and sent by 
Surenas to act this part; and he did it so artfully and effectually, that the ruin 
of Crassus and his anay was chiefly owing hereto. He is by different authois 
called by different names.' But, whatever his name was, oa his coming to 
Orassus, he persuaded him off from that wise and good advice which Cassius 
had ^ven bun, telling him, that the Parthians durst not stand him; that he had 
nothing else to do for the gaining of an absolute victory over them, but to march 
against them and take it; and olfered himself for a guide to conduct him die ^ 
roost direct way to them; which Crassus, beguiled by his fair words, and be- 
witched by his flatteiy, accepted of: whereon ne led him into the open plains 
of Mesopotamia; and although Cassius and others suspected the treachery of 
this man, and therefore pressed Crassus no longer to follow him, but to retreat 
to the mountains, where he might best be able to baffle the power of the Par- 
thian horse; and messengers then came to his camp from Artabazes, on purpose 
to persuade him to the same thing; yet, being overpowered by the false and 
lying pretences of this man, he stm followed him, till at leng& the tcaitori hav- 
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ing led him into a sandy desert, where the Partfaians mi^ht have the best advan- 
tage to destroy him, rode off to Surenas tp acquaint him of it; who, thereon: 
fafiing upon lum, gave a teirible defeat to the whole Roman army, wherein 
Publius Crassus, the general's son, and great numbers of other Romans, were 
slain, and the rest forced to flee to Carrhse ^the ancient Haran of the holy scrip- 
tures,) nigh which the batde was fought, where they rested the day aften but, 
the night following, Crassus, endeavouring to escape, committed himself to the 
guidance of one Andromachus, another traitor, who having led him into the 
midst of bogs and morasses, he was there overtaken bv Surenas, and slain; and 
many other noble Romans there underwent the same nite with him.* Cassius at 
first accompanied Crassus in his retreat; but, soon finding reason to suspect that 
Andromachus conducted him with as much treacheiy as his last Arabian guide, 
returned apain to Carrhae, and from thence, with five hundred horse, made his 
way back mto Syria, by a valiant and well conducted retreat. This defeat was 
the greatest blow which the Romans had at any time received since the battle 
of Canns, having lost in it twenty thousand men slain,' and ten thousand taken 
prisoners; the rest making their escape by several ways into Armenia, Cilicia, 
and Syria, after that again gathered together, and formed an army, under Cas- 
sius, in Syria,' whereby he was enabled to preserve that province from faDing 
into the hands of the enemy. Crassus made a great number of false steps in 
the wh<^e conduct of this wan and although he was often warned and told of 
them, yet, being deaf to all good advice, he obstinately followed his own delu- 
sions, till he perished in them: for being, for his impious sacrile^ at Jerusalem, 
justly destined to destruction, God did cast infatuations into all his counsels, for 
the leading him thereto. Orodes was at this time in Armenia,' having there 
made peace with Artabazes. For Artabazes, on the return of the messengers 
which he last sent to the Roman camp, finding, by the account which they 
brought him of the measures which Crassus took in that war, that be must ne- 
cessarily be undone, compounded all matters with Erodes; and, on giving one 
or his sisters in marriage to Pancorus, the son of Orodes, restored himself to fuU 
amity with him by this alliance. And while they were sitting 'together at the 
nuptial feast, in came a messenger, who presented Orodes with me head and 
hand of Crassus, which Surenas had caused to be cut off, and sent to him. This 
much increased the joy and mirth of the feast. And it is said, that melted gold 
was then poured in the mouth of the decollated head, by way of mockage,* as 
if they would this way satiate his great and greedy thirst after it However^ 
Surenas did not lon^rejoice in this victory; for Orodes, envying him the glory 
of it, and also growing jealous of the great augmentation which accrued here- 
from to his power and interest, soon after caused him to be put to death.* This 
Surenas was a very extraordinary person;* though he was but thirty years old, 
yet he was of consummate wisdom and discretion, in valour and prowess he 
exceeded all of his time, and as to his person, no one was of a larger size, or 
bettei^ shaped; and for wealth, power, and authority, he was much above all 
others, next the king, the first man in the kingdom. The honour of crowning 
the king belonged to him by his birth, it having been long in his family, and by 
fight of inheritance descended to him. Whenever he travelled from place to 
place, he always had a thousand camels to carry his ba^ge, two hundred 
chariots for the service of his wives and concubines, and a mousand completely 
armed hon&men for his life-^ard, with a great many more light armed, besides 
his retinue of servants, whidi amounted to ten thousand more. However, all 
this could not secure him; for, still having a tyrant above him, he lost his life 
by his command, in the manner as I have mentioned. 

Jin, 52. Hvrcanua IT. 12.]— The Parthians, thinking to find Sjrria, after the 
late defeat of the Roman army, void of defence, made an invasion upon that 
country." But Cassius on his escape thither, having gotton together me army 
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i have mentioned, gave them such a warm receptioni that they were forced to 
repass the Euphrates with baffle and disappointment. They came now but with 
a small anny, expecting no opposition: but when they found that diey had to 
deal with another sort of man than Ciassus, and that he had greater strength 
about him than^they could stand before, they retreated again into their own ter- 
ritories, to fetch more forces for a second invasion. In the interim, Cassius 
went to T3rre;' and, having settled all matters on that side of- the province, 
marched into the country of the Jews, and there besieged Tarichasa, a city on 
the southern shore of the lake of Gennesareth, where Pitholaus had shut him- 
self up with the remainder of Aristobulus's faction, to which he had lately re- 
volted. Caissius, having taken the place, carried all into slavery whom he tock 
therein; only Pitholaus he put to death, by the advice of Antipater, as the like- 
liest wav to quel the faction which he then headed. After this, having forced 
Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, to terms of peace, he marched to the Eu- 
phrates to oppose the Parthians, who were preparing to make another invasion 
into Syria. 

jfn. 51. Hyrcanus 11. 13.]— M. Calpumius Bibulus had Syria,' and M. Tul- 
lius Cicero Gilicia,' assigned them by the Romans for their consular provinces. 
This Bibulus was the same who had been consul with Julius Csesar. Cicero 
aoon went to his charge; but Bibulus making delays, Cassius still continued to 
govern Syria; and it was well for the Roman interest in that province that he 
did so, &e affairs of it then needing an abler man than Bibulus to manage them: 
for, as soon as Uie spring grew up, Pacorus,^ the son of Orodes, king ofParthia, 
passed the Euphrates wiu a great army, and invaded Syria. Pacorus, being 
then very young, had only the name of general; Osaces, an old and experienced 
commander, who was sent with him, had truly the direction and government of 
the whole war. On his entrance into Syria,^ he marched on to Antioch, and 
laid siege to the place, shutting up Cassius, with all his forces, in it. Cicero,' 
who was now in his province, receiving intelligence hereof fh>m Antiochus, 
king of Commagena, gathered together all the forces he could, and marched to 
the eastern borders of his province, lying next Armenia, that, being there, he 
mifffat not only keep the Armenians from invading Cappadocia, but also be nigh 
at hand to assist Cassius, in case of need. And, at the same time, he sent other 
ferces toward the mountain Amanus, for the same purpose; who," falling on a 
great party of Parthian horse, which had that way entered Cilicia, cut them all 
off to a man. An account hereof,^ and of Cicero's approach, coming to And- 
och, much encouraged Cassius and his men in the defence of the place, and so 
discouraged and intimidated the Parthians,^ that, despairing of carrymg^ej^ce, 
«they raii^ the siege, and, marching to Antigonia, another Syrian city in the 
neighbourhood, sat down before it. But having there as little success as at An- 
tioch, by reason of their utter unskiliBilness, of managing such sieges, were forced 
in like maimer to rise from before it, and march on. Whereon Cassius,' laying 
an ambush in their way, and having drawn them into it, gave them a tibtoough 
defeat, slaying great numbers of their men, and Osaces, their general, among 
them« Hereon the Parthian army repassed the Euphrates; but, toward the end 
of the summer, they returned again,*° and wintered in Cyrrhestica, a northei^i 
district of the province of Syria. In the interim, Bibulus being come into his 
province, Cassius delivered to him the government, and returned to Rome. 

Cicero, on his hearing of the departure of the Parthians irom Antioch," turned 
his forces against the i^iabitants of Mount Amanus, who, lying between Syria 
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and CiKcia (for that mountain is the common boundary of both,) submitted tcr 
the governors of neither of these provinces, but lived in a state of war with 
both, making continual inroads and depradations upcm those countries. These 
Cicero totally subdued, taking all their castles, and destroying all tfam strong 
holds. After this he fell upon another barbarous and savage sort of peopfe in 
those parts,' who call themselves the Ekuthero Cikees, i. e. the Free Cihcians,. 
pretending never to have yielded subjection to any of the kincs that bore rule 
over Uiose countries: and, having taken all their cities, utteify subdued them, 
and brought them under order, to the great comfort and satisft^ction of all their 
nei^bours, to whom they were s^ constant pla^e. Hereon Cicero was saluted 
imperator by his whole army, which was a title usually given by the Boman 
sdkiiers to tneir ^neral after some signal victoiy; and, on his return from thiv 
war, he was received with the general joy and acclamation of all his provincitk,* 
for his eood success therein, and the benefit which they received from it And 
for this he had, on his coming back to Bome,' die honour of a triumph oflered 
to him. But the civil wars between Caesar and Pompey being then ready ttv 
break out, he waived it for that reason, as not thmking any public solemnity o£ 
rejoicing i[m>per, when the public state of his country was just Ming under so 
gieat a calamity. 

This same year died Ptolemy Auletes,^ king of Egypt He left behind him 
two sons and two daughters.* By his will he beque^ted his crown to the eld- 
est of his sons,* and the eldest of his daughters, ordering them to be joined to 
each other in mamsffe, according to the usage of their funiiy, and both, jointly 
together, to govern &e Egyptian kinffdom. And because they weije botii at 
tl^ time very young (Cleopatra ^be eldest of them bein^ but seventeen,) he 
committed them to die tuition of the Boman state. This was the CleofMitia 
who was afterward so infamous for her lascivious amours, especially with Maik 
Antony the Boman triumvir. 

•^n. 50. Hyrcanus II. 14.]— Bibulus being now in his province, had tiuther 
brought him from Alexandria the iU news of the death of two of his sons,^ 
young men of great hopes, who wero there slain by the Boman horsemen, 
whom Gabinius left in that city for a guard to Ptolemy Auletes, on his restoring 
him to his kingdom. Cleopatra, who then governed E^ypt with her brother, 
sent the murderers to Bibulus, tiiat he mifht revenge this fact in such manner 
as he shotdd think fit But he sent them back widi this message, that the re- 
venging of this wrong belonged not to him, but to the senate of Bome. 

And while he was under this grief, he had another trouble brought upon him 
by the Parthians, who made another invasion upon Syria. For they having 
wintered in Cyrrhestica,^ on this side the Euphrates, as soon as the season was 
proper again took the field; and marching to Antioch, besi^ed that city a se- 
cond time, with Bibulus and all his forces in it &bulus bore the siege without 
making as much as one sally for the driving of the enemy thence. But what 
he durst not attempt by force, he effected by craft: for having,' by his agents, 
encouraged Ordonopantes, a noble Parthian, who had been much disgusted by 
Orodes, to raise a rebellion against him, this army was called back to suppress 
it; whereby Bibulus and the whole province of Syria were delivered from a war 
which very much distressed them. At the end of the year, the time of his go- 
vernment expiring, he returned to Bome,*° and arrived there when the war be- 
tween Cffisar and Pompey was just breaking out: in which war joininj^ with . 
Pompey," he became his chief admiral, and died of sickness in that omce on 
board me fleet which he commanded for him. 
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For the d^rence« betireen Cssar and Fompey arising to that height, that 
ftey could no otherwise be decided but by the sword,' Cesar, in the beginning 
of our December, passed the Rubicon; and thereby began that war between 
tJiem which brought destruction upon Ihem both, and at length ended in the 
total subversion df the Roman rebublic. On this march of uesar's, Pc»npey, 
with all his paily, left Rome, and hasted to Brundusium, thence to pass over 
into Epirus, and Caesar pursued him to that port But although he anived 
Mther on the twenty-stitn of December, seven days before Fompey's departure 
^nce, yet he could not hinder his passage. 

^n, 49. Hyrcanus 11. 10.]— For on ^e third of January following,' he sailed 
out of the pcMTt of Brundusium, and landed with all the forces he had about him 
on the other side of the Adriatic, in the country where he intended, and there 
did set himself to ^ther together such an army, as might enable him to stand 
the enemy, for which Cesar allowed him a whole years time. For as soon as 
Pompe^ was gone from Brundusium, he returned bade from thence, and in ^zty 
days^ bme, having reduced all Italy under him, came to Rome. On his arrival 
thither, having comforted the peq)le with fair words and promises of doing all 
things for the advantage of them and the republic,' he rek«sed out of prison 
Aristobulus, king of Judea, and sent him with two legions into his own country 
to promote his interest tiiere, and in the neighbouring parts of Syria, Phoenicia, 
and AraMa; but those of Porajpey's party found means to give him poison in 
his way, whereof he died. And whereas Alexander,^ the son of Anstobulus, 
had, on the especteticxi of his ftther's return, raised fixces to join him on his 
arrival, Pompey sent orders to Scipio to pot him to death; and therefore, hav* 
ing caused him to be taken and brought to Antioch, there condemned him in a 
formal trid, and cut off his head. This Scipio, was Q. Metellus Sdpio,* who had 
been consul wilh Pompey tiiree years before, and then married him to Cor- 
nelia, his daughter, she being at that time a widow on the death of PuUius 
Crassus her former husband, who was slain with his father in tibe Pkrthian war. 
On Bft>ulus's return, he was appointed ^^sident of Syria,* md, on Pompey's 
leaving Rome, was hastened thither with Cneius, the eldest of Pompey's sons, 
to secure that province to htm, and all their shipping for ^ au|mentin^ of his 
fleet. And to oppose him herein was it that Cesar released ^stobulus, and 
sent him into Judea. And had he arrived diere with the forces assigned him, 
he would no deubt have fully answered die end for which he was ordered 
thither, and very much embarrassed, if not wholly baffled, all Pompey's de- 
signs in titose parts. 

From Rome Caesar passed into Spain.' For that province bein? in Pompey's 
hands, wifli several forces there attached to his interest, Caesar tiiought not it 
to leave such a country behind him in the power of his enemy, and therefore 
marched through Gallia thither; and having subdued Afranius, Petreius, and 
Varro, Pompey's lieutenants in that country, and settled the whole province in 
his interest, he returned again to Rome about the time of tlie autumnal equinox. 
On his arrival thither, he was declared dictator; but after eleven days again 
laying down that office, he and Servilius Isauricus were elected consuls for the 
ensuing year. And immediately after* he hastened away to Brundusium, there 
-o pass the Adriatic into Greece against Pompey. And having, in order hereto, 
directed all his forces to rendezvous at that city, he sailed over from thence 
• with seven of his legions, and having safely landed them at a port near the 
.promontory of Ceraunium, he sent back Calenus, one of his lieutenants, with 
his fleet, to bring over the rest which he left behind; but several mcxiths passed 

1 Plvtareh. hi Ocsare, Pompeio, CatoM, Cioerone, et Aatonio. CMarti Comnent. de BelJo ClviU, lib. 1. 



3 Plutarch. Cesar, et Appiao. de Bellis Civilibua, lib. 9. L. Florua, lib. 4. c. 8. efbeton. in Julio Caaar. 
3 Dion CsMiaa, lib. 41. Joaepb. Antiq. lib. 14. c 13. et de Bello Judftioo, lib. 1. e. 7. 4 Joaeph. Antiq. ibid. 

5 Platarch. in Pompeio. Dion Caaaius, Kb. 40, 41. OMaria Comment, de Bello dTiU. lib. 3. 

6 CKaaris Comment, de Bello Civili, lib. 1. Platarch. in Pompeio. Cicero ad AtUeam, Hb. 9.ep^ 1. 

7 PluUreh. in Ctoaare. CKsaria Comment, de Bello Civili, lib. 1, S. Dion Caaaliia, lib. 4. 1. 
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before Antony, who had the command of them, found an opportunity to gain a 
safe passage for them over that sea, by reason of Pompey's fleet, which had 
beset all those coasts to intercept them. 

It bein^ about the end of October, that Ciesar landed his seven legions on the 
Grecian side of the Adriatic, there to prosecute the war against Pompey, almost 
a whole year had passed since he last marched back from Brundusium, for the 
reducing of Italy and Spain. And therefore Pompey, having all this time to 
furnish himself with forces for this war, had now gotten togeuer a veiy nume- 
rous army out of Grecia,^ Asia, and all the eastern countries, and also as potent 
a fleet to support his interest at sea. But the season bein? winter, it would per- 
mit neither of the fleets to be abroad at sea, nor the armies to take the field at 
land; so that both sides lay still in their winter-quarters. 

•^n. 48. Hyrcanus 11. 16.] — ^But when the spring came on, both sides prepared 
for action,' and Caesar having now gotten the rest of his forces over to him, each 
army took the field^ and encamped against each other near Dyrrachium, now 
called Durazzo. In several skirmishes Caesar had the better, but at length in one 
of them he received so great a defeat, that he acknowledged he must then have 
been utterly undone had Pompey seen his advantage and pursued it This 
having mane him pass the ensuing night without sleep, by reason of the trouUe 
of his mind for what had happened, he spent it wholly in considering the ill 
state of his affairs, and« by revcnving it over in his thoughts, came to see that he 
had been guilty of a great error in carrying on. this war against Pompey on the 
sea side,' where the enemy had a great fleet absolutely to command those seas, 
and he none at all. For hereby Pompey's army was constantly supplied with 
all necessaries, and Caesar's on the other side as much distressed for want of 
theiti; and therefore, condemning himself for this conduct, he resolved immedi- 
ately to alter it, and accordingly decamped the next day, and marched toward 
Thessaly, where was plenty of idl things, purposing thereby to draw Pompey 
after him to a battle, or else to fall on Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, who was 
then in Macedonia. I have mentioned above how he was sent from Borne, be- 
fore Pompey receded from thence, to be provincial governor of Syria- On his 
arrival thither, he grievously pillaged and oppressed that country, with all man- 
ner of exactions, to raise money for the carrying on of this war in the behalf of 
his son-in-law, for whose cause, of all others, he expressed the greatest zeal; 
whereby, bavin? set on foot an army at land, and equipped a great fleet at sea, 
he marched wiu the army toward Greece, there to jom Pompey, and commit- 
ted the fleet to the charge of Cneius, Pompey's eldest son; who, taking in fifty 
other auxiliary ships from E^pt, sailed with them to the Adriatic, and^there 
Coined the rest of his father's fieet. Scipio, in his march, having led his forces 
through the Lesser Asia, and augmented them in his way^ with as many others 
as he could pick up in those countries, had passed the Hellespont with them, and 
was at this time come as far as Macedonia, in order to join Pompey for the 
strengthening him in this wan and there Cssar purposed to fall upon him, if 
Pompey should not march after him to prevent it. Pompey and those with him 
not being at all aware of the true reasons which put Caesar on this march, took 
it to have been the consequence of his defeat the day before, as if, after that, he 
durst not stay there any longer, and therefore marched after him, as in pursuit 
of one that fled. And Caesar having taken his rout through Epirus and Acama- 
nia, in a way which was somewhat about, Pompey, the sooner to come up with, 
him, took the shortest cut through Macedonia. In this march Scipio joined Pom- 
pey, and Domitius Calvinus joined Caesar, with their armies, and both at length 
met in the plains of Pharsalia in Thessaly, where it came to a decisive battle 
4>etween them. Csesar's army consisted of twenty-two thousand foot,* and a 

1 CeMris Comment, de Bello Civili, lib. 3. Appian. de Bellii CivUibus. lib. 3. Dion Cassiuf, lib. 41. 
9 Plutarch, in Caeaare, Pompeio, Catone. .et Antonio. CetariB Comment, de Bello CiTili. lib. 3. Appiui. 
4e Bellis Civilibas, lib. S. Dion Cassias, lib. 41. 

3 CsaariB Comment, de Bello Cirili, lib. 3. 

4 Plnlatcli. ia OMare. CnariB CfwomeDt. de Bello CiTili, lib. 3. 
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•thousand horse: but Pompey's was above twice as many; for he had forty-five 
thousand foot, and five thousand horse: but they being most of them raw and 
inexperienced men, gotten together out of the effeminated nations of Lesser 
Asia and the East, they could not stand before Caesar's veterans; and therefore, 
notwithstanding the great superiority of their number, they were soon vanquished 
and broken,* fiineen thousand being slain^ twenty-four thousand made prisoners 
of war, their camp taken, and all the rest dissipated and driven to flee for their 
lives. Pompey,* when he found his camp lost, as well as the battle, fled in dis- 
guise, and, having gotten to the next seaport on the Thessalian shore, passed 
over to Mitylene, in the island of Lesbus, where he had, some time before, sent 
Cornelia his wife, with Sextus his younger son; and, having there taken them 
•on board his ship, sailed down the Archipelago, and put in at Attalia in Pamphy- 
lia. As soon as it was known that he was in that port, there came to him some 
ships from Cilicia, and about two thousand soldiers, and with them sixty Roman 
senators, who had escaped the late battle. Hearing, while here, that his fleet 
was still safe, and that Cato, having gathered together the remains of his broken 
army, had put them on board his ships, and sailed with them for Africa, he re- 
flected with much grief on the great error he had committed in being drawn 
from the sea shore to fight Csesar in th^ inland country: for, had he continued 
still near his fleet, he might, on failing at land, either have reinforced his army 
from sea, or else have shipped it off into some other part of the Roman empire, 
and there have anew tried his fortune. But, it being now too late to remedy 
this false stej^ it only remained to be considered what next was to be done in 
the present case. His first resolution was to land in Syria,^ and seize that pro- 
vince, and he hoped there to have, for his better support, the fiiendship of 
Qrodes, king of Parthia, to whom he had sent Lucius Hirtius to pray his assis- 
tance, or at least a safe retreat into his kingdom in case of need. But Orodes,^ 
on hearing of Pompey's misfortune, not only denied him assistance, but clapped 
his ambassador in chains. When Pompey first passed over from Brundusium 
into Epirus, there to raise an army against Cssar,*^ he had solicited, among 
others, Orodes, for his aid in Uiis war. Orodes promised what he desired, but 
demanded Syria for his reward; and that not being granted him, he took this de- 
nial for a pretence, not only to deny Pompey his request, but also to imprison 
the ambassador by whom he made it But me true meaning of it was, he had 
no mind to embark in a lost cause, and therefore took this method to renounce 
it. And upon this same principle, and at the same time,^ the people of Antioch, 
in conjunction with the Romans then in that city, seized the castle of Ahtioch, 
in order to exclude him thence, and forbade all of his party to approach that 
place, on pain of death. Pompey on his arrival at Cyprus, in his way to Syria, 
hearing of both these particulars, steered his course toward Egypt, not then 
knowing where else to go. He had been a great friend to Aulete^, the father 
of the present king, and by his procurement chiefly it was, that when expelled 
his kingdom, he was agun restored to it; and therefore, he expected to have been 
received and assisted with equal kindness by his son. On his arrival in Egypt,^ 
he found Rolemy with an army on the sea shore between Pelusium and Mount 
Casius, and Cleopatra, his sister, with another army not far from him. For he 
having deprived her of that share in the government which was lefl her by Au- 
letes's will, and driven her out of the kingdom, she had raised an army in Syria 
and Palestine for the obtaining of her restoration, and was now at war with her 
brother about it. Pompey, on his drawing near to land, sent messengers to* 
Ptolemy to pray his protection and aid in his present distress. Ptolemy, being 
then a minor, was under the tuition of Pothinus, the eunuch that bred him up, 

1 Thia if Caemr's own aocoant, in his ConunentariM of the Civil War, book 3, but Plutnrch and Appiaa 
reckon the number of the flain to be no more than six thousand, and quote for it Asiniai PoUio, a Roman 
historian, contemporary with Cesar. 

3 Plutarch, in Pompeio. Dion Cassias, lib. 4S. Cesaris Comment, de Bello Ciyili, lib. 3. 

3 Cssaris Comment, ibid. 4 Dion Cassius, lib. 43. 5 Ibid. lib. 41 

6 Cssaris Comment, de Bello Civili, lib. 3. 

7 Plataivh. in Pompeio et Bruto. Appiaa. de BelliBCiTilibns, lib. SL GkesarisOomiMiil. de Bello CiviU, lih. 3. 
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and Achillas, the general of his army. These two taking Theodotus, a ihetoii- 
cian, who was the king's preceptor, and some others into consult witii him, ad- 
vised together what answer to return. Some were for receiving him, and others 
for rejecting him; but Theodotus was for neither, but, in a pressing rhetorical 
speech, set forth to them, that the only safe course diey had to take was to des- 
patch him. For he argued,' should they receive him, Coasar would be revenged 
on them for their abetting his enemy; and should they refuse to receive him, 
and he elsewhere gather strength, and again recover his power, he then would 
be revenged on them for this refusal: that therefore, the only way to secure them 
from bom was to cut him off; for this would make Ciesar their friend, and pre- 
vent the other from doing ti^em any hurt as an enemy: for, said he, in the words 
of the proverb, I>Rad men do not bite. This way of reasoning having dxawn all 
the rest to his opinion, *they all resolved on it, as the safest course they could 
take; and Achillas, with Septimias, a Boman commander, then in the service 
of the king of Egypt, and some odiers, were sent to execute it; who, having 
in a small boat brought Pompey from his ship, cm pretence of conducting him 
to Ptolemy, as soon as they came nigh the shore, fell upon him and slew him; 
and having cut off his head, cast his dead carcass upon ^e strand, where he had 
no other funeral but what Philip, an enfranchised bondman of his, and a poor 
old Roman, who came thither by accident, could give him, by making him a 
funeral pile of the broken pieces of an old boat that lay wrecked on the shore. 
And thus ended the life of this great man in the fifty-ninth year of his age. No 
man had enjoyed ^ater prosperity, till he profiined the temple of God at Jeru- 
salem: afler tiiat his misfortunes were in a continual decline, till at length, to 
expiate for that impiety, he was thus vilely murdered in the confines of that 
country where he had committed it This was done m the sight of his wife and 
his son, and the rest that accompanied him; whereon they made off to sea, with 
all the haste they were able. Cornelia and Seztiis escaped first to Tyre, and 
then to Cyprus, and firom thence into Afirica: but most of the other ships were 
taken by the Egyptian galleys that pursued after them, and all that were found 
on board them were cruelly put to the sword; amongst whom was Lucius Len- 
tulus, the former year's consul, who was the chief author of the war, by obsti- 
nately rejecting all the proposals that were made by Cesar for peace. 

In the mean time,' Cassar, pursuing Pompey the same way m which he fled, 
sailed into E^Vpt after him, and came to Alexandria, just as the news arrived 
thither of his death; and, soon after, on his entering the place, he was presented 
with his head; at the sight of which he wept and turned away his &ce with 
abhorrente, as from an ungrateful spectacle, and ordered it to be buried in a 
proper place with all honourable solemnities. Cssar, for the greater expedition, 
made this pursuit with very few forces: for, on his coming to Alexandria, he 
had no more with him than eight hundred horse and three thousand two hun- 
dred foot:' the rest of his army he lefl behind in Oreece and the Lesser Asia, 
under the conduct of his lieutenants, for the prosecuting the advantages of his 
late victory, and the securing of his interest in those parts. And therefore, 
confiding on his good fortune, and the fame of his great success at Pharsalia, 
he landed at Alexandria with these only, which had like to have {Hroved his 
ruin: for these not being sufficient to defend him from the mob and mutinies of 
that turbulent city, he very narrowly escaped perishing by them. For the 
Etesian winds then blowing from the north,^ which continue in those parts 

1 Brutus, afterward meeting this Thoodntus in Asia, caused him to be put to death for this. Se^ Plu- 
lareh in the life of Brutus, and in the life of Pompey. 

3 Cesaris Cotaraent. de Bello Civili. lib, 3. Plutarch, in Cassare. Dion Cassius, lib. 43. 3 Dud. 

4 By Etesian winds, are meant such as blow at stated times of the year, ft-om what point of the compass 
soever they come. For ihey are so called from the Greek word 1T05, L e. a year, and originalljr denote yearly 
or anniversary winds, such as oar seamen call monsoons and trade winds, which. In certain parts of the 
world, come and continue constantly blowing the same way for certain stated seasons of the year. Thus 
the. north winds, which, during the dog-days, constantly blow upon the coasts of Egypt that lie upon the 
Mediterranean, and thereby hinder all ships from sailing out of Alexandria for that season, are called Etesie 
in Cesar's Commentaries. And so, in other autliors, the west wind, and also other winds are called Etesiae, 
or Etesian, where they come at certain times, and continue blowing for certain aeatons of tha y«ar. De bat 
i^ vldeaa Salmasii Ezerdtationes Plioianaa in Solinum, p. '481, *& 
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during all the dog-dajs (in the beginning of which Csesar entered that port,) 
these hinder all ships from sailing oat of AJexandria as long as these winds last;' 
and therefore did put a necessity upon him of tarrying there during all that sea^ 
son. In this vacant time he employed himself in camng in the debt owed him 
by Auletes,' and in hearing and determining the ccmtioversy between Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, his sister, I have mentioned above how Auletes, when Caesar 
yjf^ first consul, enga^d him, by a bribe of six thousand talents, to get him to 
be confirmed in his kingdom by the Romans, and enrolled among the friends 
and allies of that powerfid state: part only of this sum was then paid, for the 
rest he bound himself, in the obligaitioii of a debtor, afterward to discharge it. 
This debt now Cesar called for, as needing it to pay his soldiers, and exacted it 
with rigour;' and Pothinus, who was Ptolemy's chief minister, by several arti- 
fices, made this rigour appear to the people much greater than it was. For he 
bared their temples oi their silver and gold utensils, and made the king, and all 
the great officers of the court, as well as himself, to eat and drink only in earthen 
and wooden vessels, pretending that Caesar had taken away all their silver and 
gold, that hj so giving out he might the more excite the people against him. 
But that which most exasperated them, and at length drove tiiem into a war 
aigainst him, was. the second article mentioned,' his calling Ptolemy and Cleo* 
patra before him to be judged by him as to the controversy that was between 
them: for he had sent out his peremptory order to each of them to dismiss their 
armies, and bring their cause to his hearing for a final decision. This was looked 
on as a violation of the majesty, and an invasion upon the sovereign authority,, 
of their king, who, being-an independent prince, owned no superior, and there^ 
fore was not as a subject to be juaged by any man. But to this Ceesar answered, 
that he did not take upon him to jud^ as a superior, but as an arbitrator ap- 
pcdnted by the will of Auletes. For thereby he had put his children under the 
tuition of the Roman state, and all the power of tiie Romans being now invested 
in him as their dictator (to which- office he had been appointed at Rome,'* as 
soon as they there heard of the death of Peoipey,) it belonged to him to arbi- 
trate and determine this controversy, as^ guardian of those cluldren by virtue of 
that will; ai|d that he claimed it no otherwise than to execute that will and set- 
tle peace between the king and his sister, according to the purport of it. This 
quieting all for the present, the cause was accordingly brought to Caesar's hear- 
ing, and advocates were appointed on both sides to plead before him the matter 
that was in contest between them. But Cleopatra,* hearing that Cssar was 
lasciviously given to the love of women (as indeed he was to great' excess, 
though he never suffered it to hinder him in any business,) she laid a plot to 
take hold of him by this handle, and thereby attach him first to her person, and 
next to her cause. For she being a vexy wanton woman, made nothing of pros- 
tituting herself to any one, either for her lust or her interest, according as she 
was actuated by either of them. And therefore sending to Caesar, she com- 
plained that her cause was betrayed by those that managed it for her, and there- 
fore prayed that she might be perpaitted to come in person to him, and plead it 
herself before him; which being granted her,' she came secretly into the port 
of Alexandria in a small skiff, toward the dusk of the evening; and the better' 
to get to CoBsar without being stopped or obstructed by her brother, or any of 
his party, who then commanded Ihe place, she caused herself to be tied up in 
her bedding, and thus to be carried to Caesar's apartment on the back of one 
of ber servants; who having laid down his burden at Caesar's feet, and untied 
it, up started the lady with the best airs she could put on. Caesar was much 

1 CmmTiB Comment, de Bello Civili, lib. 3. Dion CaMios, lib. 4S. 

2 Plutarch, in Ciesare. Dion Cassiiis, lib. 43. Oroeius, lib. 6. c. 15. 

3 Cmarte Comment, de Bello Civili, lib. 3. Pluurch. in Cc«ara. Dion Caraiuf, lib. 42, 

4 For tbe Romans* on their hearing that the war was thus'determined in ft vour of Cesar, making baste- 
to heap honours upon him, made him dictator tor a year, gave him iribunltial power during life, and decreed 
him many other powers, privU^es, and honours. All which he immediately assumed, as soon as notified to 
him, notwfthstanding his absence flrom Rome. 

5 Dioa Cassiua, Mb, 42. 6 Ibid. CMarls Comment, de Bello Oivili, lib. 3. Flutaxeh. ia Cmare. 
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pleased with the ingenious contrivance of her thus coming to him, but much 
more with the lady, with whose beauty being at first sight thoroughly smitten, 
in the manner as projected, he lay with her that night, and thereby begot on 
her a son, who afterward was, from his name, called Cassarion. By this favour 
thinking himself engaged to do all things for her interest,^ the next morning he 
«ent for Ptolemy, and pressed him to receive his sister again upon her own 
terms; by which Ptolemy finding that C»sar, from being a judge, was become 
her advocate, and understanding ako, that she was then in that part of the palace 
where he lodged, he fell into a rage hcreat, and springing out from him to the 
people in the street, he tore his diadem from his head, and flinging it on the 
ground, complained, with tears and bitter clamour, that he was betrayed, and 
told his story in such a manner, as raised the whole city in an uproar, and 
brought them upon Csesar in universal tumult, and with the fury which in such 
cases is usual. The Roman soldiers who were near him, seized Ptolemy, and 
secured him within Cassar's power. But notwithstanding this, the rest of his 
forces being then scattered all over the city in their quarters, as not suspecting 
what had happened, and therefore not bein^ at hand to help him, he must ne- 
cessarily have been overborne and torn in pieces by the enraged multitude, but 
that coming out to them in a safe place aloft, and from thence speaking to them, 
and assuring them that all things should be done as they would have, he with 
<lifficultv appeased them for that time. And accordingly the next day, having 
called the people together in a general assembly, he brought out Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra to them, and then causing their fa&er's will publicly to be read, 
5vherein it was ordained, that his eldest son, and his eldest daughter, should, 
.according to the usage of their ancestors, be joined in marriage, and both jointly 
•reign together, under the guardianship of the Roman people, he decreed, by 
virtue of that ^ardianship, which was, he said, then vested in him as dictator, 
.that Ptolemy the present king, as being the eldest 'son, and Cleopatra as being 
the eldest daughter, of the said Auletes, should, according to the tenor of the 
said will, reign in Egypt; and Ptdemy, the younger «on of the said Auletes, 
and his other daughter, named Arsinoc, should reign in Cyprus. This last he 
added by way of gift, the better to appease the people, that so he might esci^ 
their fury, which he was then in great fear of. For this island had for some 
time before been subjected to the Romans, as hath been above related. This 
contented the whole assembly, and pleased all except Pothinus. Fcv he having 
been the cause of the breach between Cleopatra and her brother, and also^ 
her expulsion out of the kingdom, justly feared, that both his authority and his 
life would be brought into danger by her return; and therefore did all he could 
to hinder the execution of this decree: in order whereto he not only sowed new 
discontents and new jealousies among the people,' but also prevailed with Achil- 
las to bring his army from Pelusium to Alexandria, for the driving of Cesar 
thence. His arrival put all things there again in confusion. Achillas having 
twen^ thousand men with him, despised the paucity of Csosar's forces, and 
thought immediatelv to have crushed him. .But Cesar so well disposed these 
£>rces which he had, by placing them to the best advantage, in the streets and 
■avenues in that quarter of the town which he had taken possession of, that he 
easily sustained tne assault; and therefore, on their failing of success here, they 
carried their war to the port, projecting to seize the fleet there at anchor, and 
therewith to shut up Cesar bv sea, and exclude him ^m having either suc- 
cours or provisions brought him that way. But Cesar prevailing there also, 
ordered all that fleet to be set on fire, and at the same time seized the tower of 
Pharus,*and placed a garrison in it. 

By these means he fully secured his communication with the sea, without 
which he must have been soc» ruined. Some of the ships, when on fire, driving 
to tiie shore, communicated their flames to the adjoining houses; which, spread* 

1 Dion Cauiai, lib. 43. 

3 Dion Caaaius, lib. 48. Cmarii Comment, de B«Uo CivUi, lib. 3. Plutaitli. in Caaare. 
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ing into that quarter of the city called Bruchium, consumed the noble Lbrary 
that was there laid up, which had been the collection of several ages, and then 
contained four hundred thousand volumes, whereof a full account hath already 
been given. 

Gssar, finding a dangerous war thus begun upon him, sent for succours^ to all 
the adjacent parts, from which he could soonest have them; and, in an especial 
manner, wrote io Domitius Calvinus, his lieutenant in the Proper Asia, of the 
great danger he was in; who forthwith sent him two legions, the one by sea, 
and the other by land. That which was sent by sea arrived ih time; but the 
other, which marched by land, never came into Egypt, the war being over be- 
fore they could reach it But none did him better service than Mithridates, the 
Peigamenian.' For, being sent by him into Syria and Cilicia, he brought him 
those forces from thence, which extricated him from all his danger, in the man-^ 
ner as will be by-and-by related. 

Cssar, in the interim,' that he might not be forced to fight the numerous 
forces of the enemy, till his succours should arrive, otherwise than when he 
should see cause so to do, fortified that quarter of the city where he lay with 
walls, towers, and other works, including within them the palace, a theatre lying 
next the peJace (which he made use of as a castle,^ and a passage to the har- 
bour. While these thin^ were doing, the king being still aetained in Caesar's 
quarters,^ Fonthinus, while he was there atten£ng on him as his governor and 
chief minister, carried on a correspondence with Achillas, and, by letters se- 
cretly conveyed to him, gave him intelligence of all things from thence, and 
encouraged him vigorously to push on the war, some of which letters being in* 
tercepted, and the treason thereby discovered, Cssar caused him to be put to 
death for It. Hereon Ganymede,^ another eunuch of the palace, who had the 
bringing up of Arsinoe, the king's younger sister, fearing the same punishment, 
as having been in the same interest, and the same designs with him, secretly 
conveyed the young princess out of Cicsar's quarters, and fled with her to the 
army, who wanting one of the royal family to head them, ^adly received her, 
and made her queen. But Ganymede, outwitting Achillas,^ caused an accusa- 
tion to be formed against him, as if he had betrayed to Caesar the fleet, which 
he burned in the harbour, and having thereby procured that he was put to 
death, succeeded him in the chief command of the army; and thenceforth also 
took on him the prime administration of all the other affairs of that party, £at 
which he was thoroughly qualified. For he was a veiy crafty discerning 
person, and found out many subtle devices for the distressing of Cssar during 
the remainder of the war. By one of which,'^ having spoiled all the fresh water 
in his quarters, he had very nigh undone him by it. For the Alexandrians, 
having no other fresh water for their common use but that of the Nile,^ as aft 
present, so then, had all the city vaulted underneath their houses for the recep- 
tion and keeping of it. Once a year, when the Nile was at the highest, it flowed 
through the artificial canal, which was drawn from that river to the city; and 
there running into those vaults through a sluice made for that purpose, from 
thence filled them all, they being all built without any partitions, in a general 
communication from one to another, under the said houses; and there it served 
for the common use of the inhabitants all the year afler, everjr man having an 
open hole or well in his house, through which letting down into those vaults 
either buckets or pitchers, he drew up what water ne needed. Ganymede, 
having stopped up all the communications which those vaults in Cosar's quar- 

1 Onarifl Comment, ibid. Dion Cauiufl, lib. 4S. Plutareh. in CnMre. ffirUuB de Bcllo Alexandrino. 
S HlrtiuB, iUd. Dion Cateias, lib. 4S. Jowpb. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 14. 
:i Ccfiaris Comment, de Bello Civili, lib. 3. 

4 Cnarie Comment, ibid. Dion Cassias, lib. 42. Plutarcb. in Cstare. ^. ^ . .^ ^ 

5 Csearie Comment, ibid. Dion Caaaius, lib. 42. 7 HirUus de Bello Alezandrino. Dion Cassiiu, bb. 42. 

7 Hirtius de Bello Alezandrino. Platarch in Caesare. ^ ^ ^ „., 

8 Alexandria U at present thus vaulted underground, and to this day they there keen the water of the Nile 
in those vaults for common use ail the year round, in the same manner as is described by Hirtius. See To** 
venot's Travels, part 1, book 3, chap. 8* 
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tens had with those of the rest of the town, poured into Ibetn from the sea so 
much salt water, by artificial engines contrived for that purpose, as qx>iled all 
the fresh water which was reposited and kept in thenu This, when perceived, 
raised a general uproar among Caesar's soldiers; and he must have been forced 
immediately to have departed, at all disadvantages, but that having ordered 
wells to be dug, by going deep enough, he found springs of fresh water su£i- 
cient to supply the want of that which was spoiled. 

After this, Csssar having received an account,^ that the le^on Calvinus sent 
him by sea was arrived on the coast of Libya, not far from him, he went thither 
with his whole fleet to bring them safe to Alexandria. Ganvmede, getting in- 
telligence hereof, sent all the Egyptian fleet which he had men at hand to in- 
tercept him in his return. This produced a fight between the two fleets, in 
which Caesar having gotten the victory, brought all his legion safe witii him to 
Alexandria; and, had not night come on too soon, all the enemy's ships must 
have fallen into his hands. Granymede, to repair this loss, and others before 
sustained (for Csssar had, by this time destroyed at several times above a hun- 
dred of their ships of war,) gathered together all the remaining ships that could 
be gotten fnxn every mouth of the Nile, and out of them another fleet b^g 
formed, entered the port of Alexandria. This produced another fi^ht at sea,* in 
which CsBsar had again the victory, but in pursuit of it,' landing m the island 
of Pharus, and attempting to take the town in that island, and the mole leading 
to it, called the Heptastacuum, he was beaten off, with the loss of above eight 
hundred of his men, and had like to have been lost himself in the route. For, 
finding the ship in which he endeavoured to escape ready to sink, by reason of 
the numbers of those who had crowded into it, he threw himself into the sea, 
and with difficulty got off by swimming to the next ship of his in the port. 
While thus he made his escape, he carried some valuable papers,' which he had 
then about him, in one hand, and swam with the other; and so saved both him- 
self and them. 

After this loss, Csesar^ was persuaded to send king Ptdemy to the Egyptian 
army, in compliance with their desire, and on a promise made him, that, when 
they should have their king, they would make peace with him; but after they 
had him at the head of the army, they pressed on the war with greater vigour 
than before, and, by their fleet, endeavoured to intercept all Cesar's provisions 
^y sea. This produced another sea-fight near Canopus, in which Csesar had 
<a^n the victory; but by this time Mithridates of Pergamus was near at hand 
with his auxiliary army out of Syria. It hath been above mentioned, how Csesar 
sent him into Syria and Cilida to bring him from &ence all the forces he could 
raise in those countries for his assistance. This commission he executed with 
fio much diligence and prudence, that he soon got together a considerable army; 
in the effecting of which he was much helped by Antipater the Idumean. For 
he not only joined him with three thousand Jews,' but he prevailed with Hyrca- 
nos, and with several of the neighbouring princes of Arabia and Coele-Syria, and 
with the free cities of Phoenicia and Syria, in like manner to send him in their 
-aid. With these forces, Mithridates, having Antipater in person with him, 
inarched into Egypt, and, on his coming jjo Pelusium, stormed and took tha 
city, which was chiefly owing to the valour of Antipater. For, he first mounted 
the walls where the breach was made, and thereby made way to those that fol- 
lowed to enter and take the place. From thence marching toward Alexandria 
as they were to pass the province of Onion, they found all the avenues seised 
by the Jews, who were the inhabitants of that part of Egypt, and thereby were 
obstructed from proceeding any farther, and this must have disappointed the 
whole expedition, but that Antipater, partly by his own authority, and partly 

. 1 Hirtiuii,de Bello Alexandrino. 

3 Ibid. Dion Caraius, lib. 4St, Sueton. in Julio Ccsare, c. 64. Pluttrch. in Julio Cemre. Appian. de Beilts 
dvtirbus, lib. S. OroBiu*. lib. 6. c. 15. 3 Dion Cassias, Plaiaieh. Su«ton. et Orotius^ lUd. 

4 HirtiuB de Bolio Alexaadiino. Dion Cassias, lib. 4S. 

5 UirUufl.ibid. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 14. c 14. 15. Dion Cassius, lib. 4S. 
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by that of Hyrcanus, and the letters which he delivered to them from him, 
brought them orer to CsBsar's party. On the hearing of which, the people of 
Memphis did the same, and Mithridates was plenlifufiy suppUed with all neces- 
saries from both. On his coming to the Delta,* Ftcdemy sent an army thither to 
oppose hiB passing the Nile; this produced a battle, in which Mithridates com- 
manded one part of the>anny, and Antipater the other. Mithridates at first was 
beaten off his ground, till Antipater, having routed the adversary on his part, 
came in to his assistance; whereby the battle being again restored, the Egyp- 
tians were put to a total rout, and Mithridates and Antipater, pursuing the ad- 
vantage, drove them out of the field with a great slaughter, and, having taken 
their camp, forced those that escaped to repass the Nile. 

*^fL 47. Hyrcanm II. 17.] — Hereon Ptolemy* marched with his whole army 
for the oppres^g of them, and Cossar did the same for their support, and, on 
his joining tiiem, soon brought the matter to a decisive battle; in which Cesar 
havmg gotten an absolute victory, Ptolemy, on his endeavouring to escape in a 
boat on the Nile, was sunk with it, and drowned in that river. Hereon Alexan- 
dria and all Egypt submitted to the conqueror. Cessar, returning from this vic- 
tOTy, entered Alexandria about the middle of our January, and no one there 
any more opposing him, he settled the kingdom under Cleopatra and the sur- 
Tiving Ptolemy, her younger brother, as king and queen, which was in effect to 
put the whole into her hands, this Ptc^emy being then no more than eleven 
years old. It was for the sake of this lewd woman, and the lascivious conversa- 
tion he had with her, that Cfesar made this dangerous and infamous war, and 
therefore, having fully mastered it by this victory, he made it turn the most he 
could to her advantage; and his wanton dalliances with her detained him longer 
in Egypt than his a^rs could well admit.' For although he had in January 
settled all matters in that country, yet it was not till the latter end of April fol- 
lowing that he departed thence. For Appion tells us^ he had been nine months 
in Egypt at this time, and he came not thither till toward the end of July in 
the preceding year. Having taken Arsinoe prisoner in this war,' he carried her 
to Rome with him, and caused her to be there led in bonds before him in his 
triumph; but, after that show was over, he dismissed her fnm her imprison- 
ment' But, bein^ banished by him from Egypt,' that she might not create new 
troubles in that kingdom, to me disturbance of that settlement of affaii-s whkh 
he had there made, she took up her residence in the province of the Proper 
Asia; for there Antony found her afier the battle c^ Phihppi, and, at the request 
of Cleopatra,^ caused her to be put to death. Bef(»-e Ciesar departed firom Alex- 
andria, in acknowledgement of the assistance he had from the Jews,' he con- 
firmed all their privileges in that city, and ordered a pillar to be there erected, 
whereon, by his command, all these privileges were engraven, and also his de- 
cree confirming the same. 

That which hastened Csesar out of Egypt at this time was the war of Phar- 
naces, king of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, son of Mithridates, late king of Pon- 
tus. For,^ finding the Romans deeply engaged in the civil wars between Cae- 
sar and Pompey, he took the advantage hereof to attempt the recoveiy of his 
father's domioicMis in Asia. And therefore, leaving Asander, his lieutenant, in 
Bosphorus, he passed the Euxine Sea, and took possession of Colchis and the 
Lesser Armenia, and several places in Cappadocia, Pontus, and Bithynia. 
After the battle of Pharsaha, Cesar had sent Domitius Calvinus with part of 

1 The Nile, a little below Memphis, parting into two branches, whereof one mni to Pelasiam* now Da- 
maita, and the other to Canopus. now Rosetta; these two branches on each side, with the shore of the Medi- 
terranean at the bottom, make the form of the Greek capital letter Delta; hence all that part of Egypt in- 
cltided within these two branches was called Delta. 

2 Hirtius de Bello Aloxandrino. Dion Cassius, lib. 43. Plutarch, in Osare. 

3 Saeton. in Julio Cesare. e. 52. Appian. de BelliaCivilibus, lib. 3. p. 431. Dion Cassius. lib. 42. p. SOf . 

4 De Bellis Civttibus, lib. 2. p. 484. '5 Dion Cassius, lib. 43. p. 2S3. 6 mrtins de Bello Alexandiino. 

7 Joseph. Antlq. Ub. 15. c. 4. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 5. 
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9 Plutarch, in Cttsare. HirtluB de Belto Alexandrino. Dion Cassias, Tib. 4S. Appian. de Bellis CivVVl. 
lib. 2. et in Miihridaticis. 
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his anny against him,' committing to his government all the provinces of Lesser 
Asia. But Domitius having the misfortune to be vanquished in this war," Phar- 
nace<i thereon made himself master of all the remaining parts of Pontus and 
Cappadocia; and, bein? pufied up with this success, carried it with great pride 
and cruelly toward all m the Roman interest; and, having seized all Bithynia, 
was preparing to pass from thence into the province of Proper Asia. An ac- 
count of all this coming to Cssar in Esypt, it roused him up from that lethargy 
which Cleopatra's charms had bewitcned him into,' and put him again upon 
action: whereon, leaving part of his forces in Egypt for the protection of Cleo- 
patra, he passed,^ about the end of April, with the rest into Syria. While he 
was in that country, Antigonus,* the son of Aristobulus, late king of the Jews, 
came to him, and, much lamenting his father's and brother's death (the former 
of which had been poisoned, and die other beheaded, for being adherents to his 
cause,) prayed him to take compassion of him, and restore him to his father's 
principality; and, at the same time, made heavy complaints of Antipater and 
Hyrcanus, and of the wrongs which he said he had suffered from them. But 
Antipater, being then attending upon Csesar, defended his own and Hyrcanus's 
cause so well against him, that Caesar, rejecting the accusations of Anti»}nus, 
as of a turbulent and seditious person, decreed, that Hyrcanus should hold the 
office of high-priest at Jerusalem,' and the principality of Judea with it to him, 
and those of nis family after him, in perpetuity of possession, and appointed 
Antipater to be procurator of Judea under him, and ordered this decree to be 
engraven in tables of brass in Greek and Latin, and to be hung up in the Capitol 
at Kome, and in the temples of Tjre, Sidon, and Askalon, in Phcenicia; by virtue - 
of which decree, Hyrcsnus was again re-established in the sovereignty of Judea, 
the Aristocracy of Gabinius abolished, and the government again restored to the- 
same state in which it had been under him, and the great Sanhedrin, before Ga- 
binius made that alteration in it which hath been above mentioned. All this was 
brought about by Antipater. For he was a person of that wisdom and foresight, 
and Siereby had acquired such an interest in Judea, Arabia, Syria, and all Pales- 
tine, that he made himself necessary to all Roman governors that came into those 
parts, and to none was he more so than unto Csesar, who owed his deliverance at 
Alexandria, and the success with which he concluded that war, wholly to him. 
For, without him, Mithridates could never have r^sed that army for his assist- 
ance, by the help of which he conquered. And he was by this time grown 
strong in his family, as well as in his interest and power. For he had by his ^nfe 
Cyprus four sons now grown up to maturity of age,' and of great reputation for 
valour and wisdom; the eldest was Phasaelus, the second Herod, the third Joseph, 
and the youngest Pheroras; and he had also by the same wife a daughter called 
Salome, who was the Erinnys of her family, continually creating feuds and divi- 
sions in it by her intrigues, whereby she very often perplexed her brother Herod's 
af^rs, and yet maintained an interest with him to his last. Her character will 
' be best understood by her actions, which will be hereafter related. 

Csesar, after some stay in Syria, made Sextus Cssar,^ his Mnsman, president 
of that province, and then hastened northward against Phamaces." On his ar- 
rival where the enemy was, he, without giving any respite either to himself or 
them, immediately fell on and gained an cS>solute victory over them;^' an account 
whereof he wrote to a friend of his in these three words,*® Fmt, FicK, Vici' I 
came, I saw, I overcame; which short expression of his success very aptly set- 
ting forth the speed whereby he obtained it, he affected it so much, that after- 
ward when he triumphed for this ^victory, he caused these three words to be 

1 Hlrtiai de B«IIo Alexandrine. Dion Canius, lib. 43. 
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wntten on a table,* and carried aloft before him in that pompous show. This 
victoiy being gained near the place where Triarius was vanquished by Mithn- 
dates,* it thereby repaired the honour of the Roman militia, which was lost by 
that defeat After this, all being again recovered that Phamaces had possessed 
himself of in this war,' he fled to Sinope with one thousand horsemen,^ which 
were the whole remainder of his vanquished army, and, having slain the horses, 
he put the men on board his ships in that port, and sailed with them back to 
Bosphorus. But Asander,* whom he left his lieutenant in that country, having 
by this time set up for himself, he was no sooner landed, but the usurper got 
him into his power,* and, having put him to death, reigned in his stead. Hereon^ 
Caesar gave Mithridates, the Pergamenian, that kingdom in reward for the ser- 
vice he did him in Egypt,' and at the same time made him one of tiietetrarchs 
of Galatia. • The latter he had a title to in the rieht of his mother,^ who was 
descended from one of the former tetrarchs, and the former he might have laid 
claim to in the right of his father, for he was supposed to have been the son of 
king Mithridates,^ his mother having been one of his concubines, after the 
death of Menedotus of Pergamus, her husband, and therefore he was bred up 
by that prince, and called by his name. But Qaesar, in making him king of 
Bosphorus, gave him only an empty title. For the possession being in Asan- 
der, he was to recover it by war, in the prosecution of which, instead of gain* 
ing the kingdom, he lost his life,*^ being vanquished and slain in battle by Asan- 
der, who, after this, held the kingdom of Bosphorus without any farther opposi- 
tion; the Romans,' by reason of their intestine broils, that still continued among 
them, not being at leisure to give him any disturbance. Cesar having settled 
all matters in rontus, Cappadocia, and the other parts of Lesser Asia, returned 
through Greece to Rome," and was there again chosen dictator for the ensu* 
mg year. 

In the interim, Antipater,*' having accompanied Csesar through all Syria to 
the utmost confines of the province, there took his leave of him, and returned 
again into Judea. And soon after, going through that country in a general pro- 
gress' over it, he settled the civil government under Hyrcanus in all parts of it, 
according to Caesar's decree, in the same manner as it had been before Grabinius's 
alteration; and appointed Phasaelus his eldest son*' to be governor of Jerusalem, 
and Herod his second son to be governor of Galilee, he being then twenty-five 
years old. The printed books of Josephus have it, that Herod was at this time 
only fifteen years old; but that is an age which doth not suit with such a charge, 
or the actions which he immediately performed in it; and besides, it doth not 
accord with what Josephus hath elsewhere written: for, faking of the last 
sickness of which Herod died, about forty-four years after this time,*^ he tells us, 
that he fell into it about the seventieth year of his age; but, if he were now 
but fifteen, he could not have exceeded the sixtieth year of his age, when that 
sickness first seized him. It is most likely, some transcriber by mistake wrote 't, 
the numerical Greek letters for fifteen, instead of «•, the numerical letters for 
twenty-five; and from that copy the mistake hath been transmitted into our 
printed books. Herod being of a very active genius, and in the vigour of his 
youth, was no sooner in his government, but, to signalize himself therein,*^ he 
fell upon a knot of thieves, who much infested (^dilee and the neighbouring 
parts of Gosle-Syria, and, having taken Hezekiah, their ringleader, with severu 
of his associates, he put them all to death; whereby he gained great reputation 
among all of those parts, and made his-name known with honour to Sextus 
Csesar, the president of the province. But those who envied the prosperity of 
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Antipater, and the growth an4 greatness of his power, laid hold of this handle 
to accuse Herod to Hyrcanus for putting these men to death without legal trial, 
and prevailed with him so far as to obtain a citation from him to summon Herod 
to answei for it before the Sanhediin; where having made his appearance, 
clothed in purple, and surrounded with his guards, this so overawed the San- 
hediin, that they sat all silent, not one of them opening his mouth to say a 
word against ^e criminal, excepting only Sameas, who, being the only man 
among them of that integrity and courage as not to be fr^hted out of his duty, 
on the silence of all the rest, rose up, and, first accusing Herod of audacious- 
ness in thus appearing in a habit not proper for a criminal, and of vidence, in 
bringing such an armed force with him into the*court, as if he intended to make 
the public administration of justice more dangerous to the judges than to the 
malefactor, in the next place turned his accusation upon Hyrcanus and the 
court, and, upbraiding them of their cowardice in permitting this, he propheti- 
cally told them, that, thou^ they were now for spacing Herod, the time mould 
be when he would not spare them, but that the just judgment of God should, 
by his hands, be executed upon them for it And so anerward it accordingly 
hs^pened: for, when Herod came to be king of Judea, he did put every one of 
them to death (excepiing^this Sameas and*Pollio his master,) and also Hyrca- 
nus himself, as will be hereafter related. However, Hyrcanus did all he could 
to get Herod to, be acquitted, being influenced hereto not only by his afiection 
for the young man, but also by a menacing letter which he had received from 
Sextus Csesar in his behalf. But the major part of the court, now roused by Sa* 
meas's speech, being inclined to condemn him, he could not gain him an ac- 
ouittal; and therefore, to save him from a sentence of condemnation, he adjourned 
the court to the next day, and, in the interim, advised Herod to be gone; who, 
accordingly, in the night, withdrawing from Jerusalem, went to Damascus, and 
there putting himself under the protection of Sextus CoMar, whom he found in 
that place, he defied the Sanhedrin, and did from thence let them know, that he 
would appear no more before them; which they resented with great indignation, 
but couia now no otherwise express it than by venting their complaint against 
Hyrcanus for permitdng it to be thus done. 

Jin. 46. Hyrcanus H. 18.] — On Herod's coming to Sextus Ccesar,* he so far 
ingratiated himself with him, that, for a sum of money with which he presented 
him, he obtained of him the goveromenl of Ccele-Syria. Whereon he got to- 
gether an army, and marched with it into Judea, to be revenged on Hyroanus 
and the Sanhedrin; intending no less than to depose Hyrcanus, and cut off the 
whole Sanhedrin, because of the indignity they made him undeigo by their late 
process against him. But Antipater and Phasael inteiposing, made him desist 
from this attempt. 

Scipio and Cato* heading the remains of Fompey's faction in Africa, and 
havinff, with the assistance of Juba, king of Mauritania, made themselves mas- 
ters of all that province, and gotten forces together sufficient to enlarge them- 
selves farther, Cesar, in the latter part of the former year, had passed over 
thither to suppress them; and having there rendezvoused all his forces together 
about the middle of January this year, immediately marched against the enemy; 
and, in the beginning of the February following, coming to a battle with them, 

fave them a total overthrow; whereon Cato slew himself at Utica and Scipio, 
uba, Petrsus and the other chiefs, who commanded in this war, perished in 
their flight; and Cssar, having settled the province, returned again to Rome, 
carrying with him Juba, the son of king Juba, then a lad,' whom he caused to 
be led before him in his triumph, instead of his father. However, from this cap- 
tivity, he gained the benefit of ha\'ing a Roman education,* whereby he became 
•one of the most learned men of the age in which he lived; in regard whereto, 
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Augustus afterward made him kmg of Getulia, in Africa, and gave him in mar- 
riage Cleopatra Selene, the daughter of queen Cleopatra by Mark Antony. The 
most eminent of his works was his Roman Histoiy, which he wrote in Greek, 
and is quoted of^n and with great approbation by^e ancients, but is now wholly 
lost, as are also all his odier works. One of them, which was of the a&irs of 
Assyria, and cc^ected mostly from the writings of Berosus, would have been 
of great use to us in the writing of this history, had it been still extant But 
before Csesar left Africa,^ he gave orders for the rebuilding of Carthage; and the 
same year was Corinth ako rebuilt by his like orden so that as these two famous 
cities were destroyed in the same year, they were now both of them just one 
hundred years after again rebuilt in the same year; and two years after Ro- 
man colonies were sent into each of them,* for the replenishing of them with 
new inhabitants. From thifi colony at Corinth were descended those Corinthi- 
ans to whom St Paul wrote his two Epistles. 

At this time Csecilius Bassus created great disorders in Syria.' He was a 
Roman of the Equestrian order,' and had fought on the side of Pompey in the 
battle of Pharsalia; after that overthrow he fled to Tyte, and there lying hid 
under the disguise of a merchant, associated several to him that had been fa- 
vourers of Pompey's cause, and underhand enga^d in his party many of the 
Roman soldiers that came thither to garrison the city. Whereon, bein^ at length 
taken notice of by Sextus Csesar for these doings, and called before him to an- 
swer for them, he pretended to be going to the assistance of Mithridates of Per- 
gamus for the recovery of the kingdom of Bosphorus given him by Caesar, and 
that all his preparations were in order thereto; and having persuaded Sextus to 
believe him, he was dismissed as innocent; whereby having ^ned farther op- 
portunity for the carrying on of his plot, as soon as he had gotten into it a num- 
ber of cbnspirators sufficient for the putting of it into execution, he seized Tyre; 
and, giving out that Caesar was vanquished and slain in Africa, and that thereon 
he was now appointed to be governor of Syria, he assumed the title of president 
of that province; and by this forgery having augmented his forces to the bulk 
of an army, he marched out with them against Sextus Caesar, but being van- 
quished and beaten, he was forced to retreat back to Tyre,' and there lie by for 
some time to be cured of his wounds received in the conflict: whereby being 
discouraged .from attempting any thing farther by open force against Sextus, he 
at length, by treachery and underhand dealing, worked his destruction. For 
this Sextus Caesar being a young man much given to voluptuousness, and making 
his army to attend him in all places where he went for his pleasure, this much 
disgusted his soldiers; which Bassus having full notice of, instigated them by his 
emissaries to kill him; which they having accordingly effected, they all thereon 
declared for Bassus, and joined themselves to him, excepting only some few, 
who detesting this assassination, separated from the rest, and retired into Cilicia. 
Whereon Bassus seizing Apamea, fortified that place, and made it the seat of 
his residence, and there took on him the government of the whole province. 
But Antistius Vetus* having put himself at the head of those who had thus re- 
treated into Cilicia, and drawn to him several others of the Caesarean party in 
that country, marched back with them into Syria: and there the sons of Antipa- 
ter having joined him with auxiliaries from Judea sent him by their father, and 
others doing the same from other parts, some to revenge the murder of Sextus, 
out of the abhorrence they had of that fact, and others to court the favour of the 
dictator, he became enabled thereby to drive Bassus out of the field; and ha^ng 
cooped him up in Apamea, there besieged him with a close siege. But Bassus 
being a valiant man and skilful soldier, defended himself so well, that Antistius, 

I Appian. de Bellis Punicii, Sb line. 

3 Dion Carsiui, lib. 43. Strabo, lib. 17. p. 833. Pausaniaa in Etiada, in initio, et in CorintUaeis, in initio, 
ifollnas, e. Sr7. 

8 Dion CaasToa, lib. 47. Libo apad Appian. de Bellis Civilibua, lib. 3. p. 576. Epitoae Lirii, Ub. 114. Jo- 
seph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 17. et de Bello Jadaico, lib. 1. e. 6. 

4 Dion. Casjrias, lib. 47. Josepli. Antiq. lib. 14. e. 17. et de Deilo Judaieo, lib. 1. fr 8. 
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not being able to gel any advantas^e against him, was forced toward the end of 
the year to retreat, and respite aU hostilities for a while, till better furnished 
with new preparations, and more force for the war. 

Cesar being returned from his African expedition, undertook the reformation 
of the Roman calendar, and happily effected it,' by forming the Julian year, 
which the world hath had the benefit of ever since. This belonged to him to 
do as high-priest of Rome,' which was an office he had long been in before he 
was either dictator or consul. And there was now veiy great need for this to be 
done; for at this time, by reason of the faults of the former calendar, the be- 
ginning of January was carried back to the time of our present Michaelmas, 
and all their solemn times and festivals were put out of their due order by this 
means. The former year, which the Romans went by till this time, consisted 
of twelve lunar months; but twelve lunar months falling eleven days short of a 
solar year, it was the office of the high-priest, with the college of the pontifices, 
to add such intercalations as should make all even: this &ey usually did, by 
casting in another month eveiy second year, which did alternately consist of 
twenty-two days one time, and twenty-three anothen this short month was called 
Merkidinus, and the place in the Roman calendar where it was intercalated, was 
between the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of iVbruaiy. But the pontifices, 
who had the authority of making these intercalations, executing it veiy arbi- 
trarily, sometimes irregularly intercalating the month Merkidinus where they 
ought not, and sometimes as irregularly omitting to intercalate it where they 
ought, according as they had a mind to prolong or abbreviate the time of the 
annual magistrates then in office; hereby it came to pass, that great disorders 
got into the political as well as into the astronomical part of the year, and there* 
fore, for the bringing of a remedy to both, Cssar found it necessaiy to make 
this reformation; which effectually prevented all such disorders for the future. 
For hereby he settled the year to a fixed and stated form, always to go invaria- 
bly the same, without leaving it to any man's arbitraiy power to disturb it; which 
he accomplished by these following methods.' 1st, He abolished the lunar year, 
consisting of twelve lunar months, or three hundred and fifty-five days, which 
the Romans had hitherto gone by; and, instead thereof, introduced the use of 
the solar year, consisting of the time in which the sun goes through the zodiac, 
and comes about again to the same point from which it did set out 2dly, Hav- 
ing, according to the best observations of those times, stated this revolution to 
be made in three hundred and sixty-five days *and six hours, of these he made 
his solar year to consist. 3dly, These three hundred and sixty-five days he dis- 
tributed into twelve political or artificial months, instead of the lunar and natu- 
ral months before in use, which consisted some of thirty-one days, and some of 
thirty, and one, that is February, of twenty-eight days. 4thly, The six hours 
over and above, in four years, making a day, he added it in the beginning of 
every fifth year, making that year thereby to consist of three hundred and sixty- 
six days: and this is that which we call the leap-year. 5thly, This day he 
added Detween the twenty-third and the twenty-fourth dajr of Februaiy, in the 
same place in the Roman calendar where formerly their intercalated month 
Merkidinus was inserted in their old form; and this addition being made by 
putting the latter of those days twice in the calendar, and that day &ing there 
caUed Sextus Galendarum,^ the putting of this sextus dies bis, i. e. twice, is the 
reason why this leap-year is called armus bmexiilus, in Latin, and from hence 
by us the bissextile. But, in our almanacks, instead of putting this twenty- 
fourth day of February twice in the said leap-year, we number on the days as 

1 Platareli. in Cmmn. Dion CaNiaa, lib. 43. p. 9S7. Saeton. in Julio. Oiare, c 40. Plin. lib. 18. c. 85. 
Oennrinus de Die Natali, e. 8. Maerob. Saturnal. lib. 1. e. 14. Amroian. Mareellin. lib. 26. c 1. Videaa 
etiam Scaligerum, Petaviuin, Calvirium. alioeque chronoloffOfl et astronomoa, de bac re. 

3 For the intercalating of the year, and the whole ordering of that matter, belonged to the coUefe of th» 
PoDtifleea, of which CBiar. aa Pontifez Mazimua, wai the head. 

3 Plutarch, in Ciware. Dion CaMiua, lib. 43. p. 337. Sueton. in Julio CBsare, c 40. Plin. lib. 18. c. 35. 
CenaorlnuB de Die Natali. c. 8. Maerob. Saturnal. lib. 1. e. 14. Ammian. Mareeliin. lib. 90. c. 1. Videaa 
etiam Scaligerum, Petavluni, Gal viaium, alioeque chronnloeoe et aatronomoe, de hae re. 

4 It if UMMt commonly called Sextos Calendaa, i. c. Sextua diea ante Calnedas. 
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before, so as, in every such lea{>-year, to make that month consist of twenty- 
nine days. 6thly, He began this year at the calends,* or first of January, on 
which all the annual magistrates of the Romans first entered on their offices. 
7thly, This first of January he then fixed to the winter solstice,* though now it 
hath overrun that time several days, by reason that the said Julian solar year is 
eleven minutes longer than the natural solar yean for the natural solar year, 
according to the best and most accurate observations, consists of no more than 
three hundred and sixty-five days, five hours, and forty-nine minutes; but the 
Julian, containing three hundred and sixty-five days and six hours, consists of 
eleven minutes more, which in one hundred and thirty years makihg a day, 
this hath occasioned, that, every one hundred and thirty years, the first of 
January in the Julian calendar overruns that time of the natural year, where it 
was first placed, one whole day, which is the 6nly fault that is to be found in this 
foi-m. Gregory XIII. pope of Rome,^ in the year 1562, endeavoured to correct 
this fault, by proposing a new form, which, from his name, is called the Grego- 
rian; wherein he ordamed, that, in every four centuries, three leap-years should 
be omitted, that is, one in the beginning of each of the three first of them, 
without making any alteration in the fourth. This, indeed, brings the matter 
nearer to the truth, but doth not fuyy reach it And therefore, it hath not met 
with such general approbation; but that still, in all the dominions of the king 
of Great Britain, as well as in some other places, the Julian form is still re- 
tained as the better of the two. The reckoning by this last is called the Old 
Style, and the reckoning by the other, the New. Sthly, Caesar, to bring this 
form into practice, besides the month Merkidinus, which was intercalated in 
February, added to this present year two other months more, which he inserted 
between the months of November and December, so that thereby he made 
that year to consist of four hundred and forty-five days, that is, three hundred 
and fifty-five days for the ordinary Roman vear, twenty-three for the intercalated 
month Merkidinus, and sixty-seven days for the other mdnths added between 
November and December. All these added together, made this year the long- 
est the Romans ever had; which putting .many of their affairs out of their usual 
order, hence it was called by them the year of confusion. In the settling of 
this matter, Caesar made use of the assistance of Sosigenes, an astronomer of 
Alexandria, for the astronomical calculation, and that of Flavins, a scribe, for 
the forming and digesting of it into a calendar according to the Roman manner, 
that is, in distributing the days of «each month into their calends, ides, and nones, 
and affixing the festivals, and other solemn times, to the days in which they 
were to be observed. But Caesar being slain soon after this, the pontifices, who 
succeeded in the care of this matter, not well understanding it, instead of making 
the intercalation of the leap-year,* after eveiy fourth in the beginning of the 
fifth, did it after the third in the beginning of the fourth, and so it went on for 
thirty-six years following; by which means, twelve years having been inter- 
calated, or made leap-years, instead of nine, the error was then perceived; 
whereon Augustus Caesar, then Roman emperor, for the bringing of this again 
to rights, ordered that, for the twelve years next ensuing, no leap-year should 
be at all made, whereby the three supernumerary days, which were erroneously 
cast in, being again dropped, this form hath ever since gone without any altera- 
tion, till that made by Pope Gregory XIII. which I have mentioned. 

^n. 45. Hyrcanas 11. 19.] — ^In the calends of January, Caesar entered his 

1 Fonnerly tba Roman year consisted of ten mooths, and bei^n from the first of March; hence July was 
called daintilis, and August Sextilis, because they were the fifth and sixth months in that old Roman year; 
and for the same reason the months of September, October, November, and December, have their present 
names, that is, because they were the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth moatfas, in that old Roman year. 
Nnma afterward made their year to consist of twelve months, by adding January and February; but this 
made no alteration in the names of the other months. 3 Censorinus. 

n Spondani Annalee sub Anno ISSA^ s. 14, 15, ftc. Videas etiam Petavinm, Calvisium, Beveiigiom, Strmu- 
rhium, aliosque chronologos. 

4 Suetonius in Augusto, c. 31. Plin. lib. 18. c. S5. Solinus c. 1. Macrob. Saternal. lib. J. c 14. Videaa 
«tiam Salraasii Ezenatationes in BoliniuD, c 1. 
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fourth consulship,* and from thence began the first Julian year/ according to 
the order of reformation which he made the year preceding. After this, Cssar 
passing into Spain,* there vanquished, in the battle of Munda, the last remain- 
ders ci Pompey's party, slaying Cneius, the eldest of his sons, and Labienus 
and Attius Varus, the chief supporters of that interest: whereby, having quieted 
that province, he returned to £ome in the October follow^ing with full victory; 
and therefore, looking on the civil war as now fully concluded, for the com- 
posing of all matters,^ and the reconciling to him, as far as in him lay, the minds 
of all that had been a|;ainst him, he issued out an act of obiivion or general par- 
don,' granting impunity and thorough indemnity to all that had .acted against 
him in the late war. Hereon he was made perpetual dictator/ and had many 
other honours and powers granted to him,^ whereby he had the whole authority 
of the Roman state put into his hands: and so was made, though not in name, 
yet truly and in eflfect, sovereign prince of their whole empire. 

In the interim, the war in Syria went on; foe Statins Murcus," who was sent 
by Cae^sar to succeed Sextus in the presidency of Syria, being there arrived, 
joined Antistius with three legions, which he brought with him; and thereon, 
they having again shut up Bassus in Apamea, renewed the sie^e of that place. 
While this siege was continued, both sides soUcited the aid of the neighbouring 
princes and cities.' Alcaudonius, an Arab king, being on this occasion sent to 
by both sides, came with all his forces," and, planting himself between Apamea 
and the camp of the Gsesareans that covered the siege, offered himself by way 
of auction to that side which would g^ve most for him, and Bassus having bidden 
highest, accordingly had him; and Pacorus, with his Parthians, coming also to 
his assistance about the same time,^ these two reinforcements added such 
strength to him, that he forced the Caesareans again to raise the siege. 

*dn. 44. Hyrcanus 11. 30.] — Caesar, on the first day of the next year, entered 
on his fifUi and last consulship; and having then received a request fix)m Hyr- 
canus to permit him again to repair the walls of Jerusalem,*^ which Pompey had 
caused to be pulled down, he readily granted it, in consideration of the service 
he had done him both in Egypt and Syria; and a decree was accordingly 
passed at Rome for this purpose; which being carried to Jerusalem, Antipater 
by virtue hereof immediately set about the work, whereby that city was again 
fortified as in former times. This, Josephus tells us, was done in Cssar's fiilh 
consulship; and about the same time it was also decreed by the senate, that, in 
honour of him," the fifth month, hitherto called Quintilis, should thenceforth be 
called Julius, from his name, which is our English July. 

Caesar'* had fot his colleague, in this year's consulship, M. Antony; but in- 
tending a war against the Parthians, for the revenging the death pf Crassus, and 
the Romans slain with him at the battle of CarrhsB, he resigned his own consul- 
ship, and substituted in his stead Publius Cornelius Dolabella," a young man 
of twenty-five years of age,^* who had married Tullia, the daughter of Cicero. 
But when all things were ready for this expedition, on the ides of March, i. e. 
the fifteenth of that month, four days before he intended to set out on it, he was 
murdered in the senate-house,^^ by a conspiracy of senators. This was a most 
base and villanous act; and was the more so, in that the prime authors of it, 
Marcus Brutus, Decimus Brutus, Cassius, and Trebonius, and some pthers of 
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them, were such as Cssar had ip the highest manner obliged; yet it was exe- 
cuted uhder the notion of a high heroic virtue, in thus freeing their country 
from one whom they caUed a tyrant; and there are not wanting such as are 
ready, even in our days, to applaud the act. But divine justice declared itself 
otherwise in this matten for it pursued every one of them that were concerned 
herein with such a just and remarkable revenge,* that they were eveiy man of 
them cut off in a short time af)er in a violent manner, either by. their own or 
other men's hands. Cassarwas a very extraordinary person,* of great parts, polite 
literature, and thorough abilities in all the arts of war and civil government, and of 
equal diligence and application in the use and pursuit of both. However many of 
his enterprises being entered upon with great rashness, this abundantly proves^ 
that he owed the success which he had in them only to an overruling? power of 
Providence on his side; which having set him up as a fit instrument ror the work 
which he brought to pass, carried him through all dangers and hazards, to the 
full accomplishing of it; and after that, when there was no more for him to do, 
cast him off to perish like a rod, which is thrown into the fire when no more to 
be used. The work was God's; but it being malice and ambition that excited 
him to be the instrument in the execution (h it, he justly had for the reward 
thereof that destruction by which he felL Having found, in two or three of his 
attempts, the hand of Providence with him, he afterward, presuming hereon, 
often ventured on very hazardous undertakings, without havmg any other pros- 
pect of succeeding in them than firom the confidence which he had in that 
which he called his ^ood fortune. And he never failed in any of &em: for 'he 
fought fifty battles without missing of success in any of them,^ unless at Pharus, 
where he swam for his life, and once at Dyrrachium. And in these battles he 
is said to have slain one million one htmared and ninety-two thousand men; 
which sufficiently proves him to have been a terrible scourge in the hand of 
God for die punishment of the wickedness of that age in which he lived; and 
consequently he is to be reputed the greatest pest and plague that mankind 
then had therein. But notwithstanding this, his actions have with many ac- 
quired great gloiy to his name; whereas true gloiy is due only to those who 
benefit, not to those who destroy mankind. 

The murder of Cesar was followed with great confusions and disturbances 
all over the Roman empire.^ Antony being consul,^ headed the Caesarean par- 
ty, and by an oration made at Cassar's funeral,^ so far excited the people against 
the murderers, that they were all forced to leave Rome; and Antony governed 
all there till Octavius arrived. This Octavius was the son of Gains Octavius,' 
by Attia, the daughter of Julia, sister of Julius Caesar; and therefore, he being 
his nephew, and nearest male relation,' be adopted him for his son, and by his 
will made him heir to three quarters of his estate/ giving the other quarter to 
two others of Kis relations. Intending ^o carry with him to the Parthian war,® 
he had sent him before to Apollonia, on the other side the Adriatic, to head his 
army, which he had there provided for that expedition, till he himself should 
arrive to march forward with them for the prosecuting of it. And there he had 
been six months,'' when his uncle was murdered. On his hearing of it,'° he 
immediately passed over to Brundusium, in Italy, and as soon as he was landed 
there, *^ declaring himself the adopted son and heir of Julius Caesar, instead of 
the name of Caius Octavius, which he had hitherto gone by, he called himself 
Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus; and by this name he was aiterward known, till 
that of Augustus, which was given him afler his victory at Actium, swallowed 
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all the rest The name of Cssar, immediately on his assuming of it, drew to 
him the soldiery, and most of the others that had been of his uncle's party; 
and ther^ore, as he passed from thence to Rome, was he accompanied with a 
very numerous attendance; aqd all the way as he went others continually 
£ocked in to them to show their respects to him. He came to Naples on the 
first of May;^ from thence approaching Rome,* he was met and conducted 
thither by vast numbers of the Roman people. The next morning,' getting 
about him a great many of his friends, he presented himself before the tribu- 
nal of Caius Antonius, the brother of Marcus, then praetor of the city, and there 
declared before him, according to the Roman law and usage in this case, his 
acceptance of his uncle's adoption, and had it registered among the public acts 
of the city. Hereon taking upon him the executing of his uncle's will, by 
which he was made his heir,* a controversy^arose between him and Antony, 
about some part of the deceased's estate, which the latter thought to have swal- 
lowed; but tneir main contest was, which of them should succeed Caesar in his 
power and interest; concerning which, each having put himself upon the ut- 
most struggle, the adopted son carried it against the other, both in the favour 
of the people, and the number of the soldiery that resorted to him. Whereon 
Antony was forced to quit Rome,* and leave Octavianus in the sole mastery 
there, both of the senate and people; which management, in thus outiintting 
one who had been so lon^ experienced in all the afiairs both of peace and war, 
was a great instance of wisdom in so young a man, he being then no more than 
eighteen years old, and going of the nineteenth. For he was bom on the ninth 
of the calends of October,' i, e. September the twenty-third, in the year before 
<]hrist 63, and therefore did not complete the nineteenth year of his age till the 
twenty-third of September in this year. Antony finding he could not,' with 
the utmost of his endeavours, make himself strong enough to overpower Octa- 
vianus, either in Rome or Italy, marched with all the forces he could get toge- 
ther into Galia Cisalpina, with design to dispossess Decimus Brutus of that pro- 
vince, who was lately vested in it by a decree of the senate, and seize it to 
himself. This produced the siege and Battle of Mutina, now called Modena, 
of which an account will be given among the actions of the next year. 

In the interim,' Q. Martius Crispus coming out of Bythynia with three legions 
of soldiers to the assistance of Marcus, the siege of Apamea was the third time 
renewed and carried on, till Cassius came and put a stop to it. Csesar,* a little 
before his death, had appointed Comificius to go into Syria, and take on him 
that government; but afterward Dolabella, who succeeded Caesar in his consul- 
ship, had it assi^ed to him by the senate,^^ and Comificius was sent into Africa." 
But Cassius getting into Syria before Dolabella," seized that province by violence: 
for finding that the Cesareans prevailed in Italy, he and Brutus left that coun- 
try, and retired to Athens; where resolving on a new war with the Caesareans, 
in order to raise money and forces for it, Brutus seized Greece and Macedonia, 
and Cassius Cilicia, Syria, and the east. 

•^n. 43. Hyrcamis 11. 21.] — Hirtius and Pansa, being the consuls for the en- 
suing year,*' entered on their office on the first of January; and Marc Antony 
being declared by the senate a public enemy, because of the war which he had 
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made upon Decimus Brutus, and of his besieging him in Mutina, both the con- 
suls and Octavianus in commission with them, were sent to his relief for the 
raising of that siege, in the attempting whereof, a great battle being fought, one 
of the consuls was slain, and' the other mortally wounded in it: however, the 
-victory being on their side, Octavianus, who survived, reaped the whole benefit 
of it: for hereby he got the whole army under his sole command, and so far dis- 
tressed Antony,* that he was forced, m a very broken and abject condition, to 
flee over the Alps into Gallia Transalpina. But being there received by the 
Roman army, which Lepidus commanded in that province, this brought Octa- 
vianus to an agreement with him; by which a new triumvirate being erected,* 
the three generals, that is, M. Antonius, Lepidus, and Octavianus, divided the. 
Roman empire between them. Hence followed the proscription of many a no- 
ble Roman, among whom, by order of M'. Antony, perished Cicero, prince of 
the Roman eloquence. That which influenced them most to the makmg of this 
agreement, were the preparations which M. Brutus and Cassius were making 
for a new war, which made it necessary for all the Cesarean party to unite for 
their common defence: for Brutus having made himself master of Greece and 
Macedonia, and Cassius of Cilicia, Syria, and Palestine, they had each of them 
gotten together great armies in those countries; Brutus having mustered eight 
legions in Macedonia,' and Cassius twelve in Syria;* and therefore, the forces 
of both, when united, made an army of twenty legions. 

Cassius, on his arrival in Syria,* found Murcus and Marcius Crispus at the 
siege of Apamea. On his coming thither they both joined him with all their 
forces, and Bassus's soldiers compelled him to do the same; whereon the city 
being surrendered on terms, an end was put to this siege, and Cassius, by the 
addition of these three armies, made up his forces to the number of eight le- 
gions. Being thus strengthened, he soon brought all Sjrria to submit to him; and 
they did it the more willingly, because of the great reputation he had among 
them for his saving that country from the Parthians," after the overthrow of 
Crassus at Carrhae. Marcus,' heartily embracing the same interest with Cas* 
sius, was continued by him in the government of Syria, and was also made the 
admiral of his fleet; but Crispus and Bassus, not caring to engage in this war, 
were permitted quietly to retire. From Syria, Cassius passed mto Phcenicia and 
Judea,'' and, without any difficulty, secured to him the possession of both these 
countries. While he lay there,' Alienus, one of Dolabella's lieutenants, was 
marching through Palestine with four legions, sent by Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, to the assistance of Dolabella; Cassius, hearing hereof, got them at an ad- 
vantage, and, having surrounded them with double their number, forced them all 
to come over to him, and hereby made up the twelve legions of which his army 
consisted. For the maintaining of so numerous a body of men,' he was forced 
to lay heavy contributions on the country, and Judea being for this purpose 
taxed at seven hundred talents, Antipater, whose wisdom was never wanting 
for the peace and welfare of that country, took speedy care for the answering 
of this sum, committing it to the charge of his two sons, Phasael and Herod, 
and of Malichus, and some others, forthwith to raise the sum, and assigning to 
each of them their proper districts for this end. Herod, being the first that 
brought in his quota, thereby very much recommended himself to the favour of 
Cassius. But Gophna, Emmaus, Lydda, Thamna, and some other cities of Ju- 
dea, being found tardy herein, Cassius caused all the inhabitants to be sold by 
auction for the raising of the money; and Malichus had like to have been put 

1 Plutarch, in Antonio et Cicerone. 

S Ibid. Dion Cassius, lib. 46. Appian. de BellisCiTilibus, lib. 4. Epitome Livii, lib. 190. L. Florus, lib. 4. c. 6. 

3 Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 4. p. 632. 

4 For be received three lesions from Murcus, three from Crispus, two from Bassus, and four frqm Alienus. 
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to death by Cassius for his failure in this matter, but that Hyrcanus sent to Cas- 
sius a hundred talents out of his own coffers to redeem him from it In th^ in- 
terim,' Dolabella, afler a long stay in the Proper Asia, for the exacting of con- 
tributions in those parts, passed into Cilicia, there seized Tarsus, and thence 
marched into Syria,* and would have entered Antioch as governor of the pro- 
vince; but being repulsed thence, he took possession of Laodicea, where the- 
inhabitants voluntarily called him. Cassius and Marcus hearing of this, has- 
tened thither to suppress him, leaving Herod in the government of Ccele-Syria.* 
On their arrival at Laodicea,' Cassius with the army invested the place by land, 
and Murcus with the fleet by sea; whereby they so distressed Dolabella, that at 
last, having taken the place, they left him, and the chief heads of his party, no 
other way of escaping falling into their hands but by putting an end to their 
lives,^ as some of them did by their own, and others by their servants' hands. 
As to the rest of his followers, Cassius listed them among his legions, a^d so 
did put an end to this war. 

While this was doing in Syria, Malichus was acting a very wicked and un- 
grateful part toward Antipater in Judea. He and Antipater* had long been the 
chief supporters of Hyrcanus's interest in Judea against Aristobulus and his 
sons, and, next Antipater, he was of the greatest power and authority in that 
country under the government of Hyrcanus, and was a veiy crafty busy man; 
but not being contented to be the second man next the prince,' he would fain 
have been the first, and that especially since he was a natural Jew, and the 
other only an Idumsean; and therefore, for the accomplishing of this design, he 
laid a plot against the Hfe of Antipater, concluding, that if he were removed, 
the pnme administration of all aflairs in Judea would of course fall into his 
hands. Antipater, having gotten some notion of his treacherous projections, 
made preparations against them. But Malichus, coming to him, did in so crafty 
a manner, with oaths and protestations, deny the matter, that he fully persuaded 
both Antipater and his sons into a belief of his innocency, and a reconciliation 
was made between them. And whereas Murcus, on his having received some 
account of this man's innovating and factious designs, intended to have put him 
to death for them, he owed it to the intercession of Antipater that he was de- 
livered from this danger. But, notwithstanding this obligation, his ambition stiH 
hurrying him on wicked designs,^ he took the opportunity of Antipater' s dining 
one day with Hyrcanus, to bribe the butler to give him poison in his wine, of 
which he died: and Malichus, immediately mereon, with an armed force, 
seized the government of Jerusalem. However, he still endeavoured to persuade 
Fhasaelus and Herod that he was wholly innocent as to this matter. Herod, 
having great indignation against him for this villanous act, would immediately 
by open force have revenged it upon him. But Fhasaelus being of opinion 
rather to execute their revenge by craft and stratagem, lest otherwise they 
should run the nation into a civil war, Herod submitted hereto: and therefore 
both of them, dissembling their resentments, carried themselves toward him as 
if they believed all he said. In the mean time Cassius,' being informed by 
Herod of the manner of Antipater's death, gave him leave to revenge it on the 
murderer, and sent his orders to the commanders of his forces at Tyre to be as- 
sisting to him herein. On Cassius's taking Laodicea, all the princes and chief 
lords of Syria and Palestine hastened thither with their congratulations and 
presents; and Hyrcanus, with Malichus and Herod, being upon the road for 
the same purpose, on their drawing near to Tyre, where they were to lodge 
that night, Herod invited all the company to sup with him, and sending his 
servants before, under pretence of providing the supper, by' them communi- 

1 Dion Caniai, lib. 47. p. 344. 
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cated Cassius's orders to the commanders of the Roman garrison in that city; 
and accordingly a party of armed men being sent out by them, fell on Malichua 
as he approached that place, and slew him. Had he come safe to Tyre, his de- 
sign was by stealth to have gotten away his son, who was there a hostage, and 
then to have returned into Judea, and there excited the Jews to a revolt, and> 
while the Romans were embroiled in the wars among themselves, to have 
seized the country, and made himself king. But Herod's plot against him, being 
the better laid of the two,^ took place for the defeating of all mat he had thus 
projected. And thus it oflen happens, that, when crafty men lay designs for 
wicked ends, they meet with others as crafty and wicked as themselves to turn 
the plot on their own heads. 

•^n. 42. Hyrcanus H. 22.] — Cassius, having several times sent to Cleopatra, 

Sueen of Egypt for her assistance,' and being as oflen denied, and hearing also 
lat she was sending, on the other side, ships to the aid of the triumvirs, re- 
solved to make war upon her. Cssar had made her queen after the Alexan- 
drian war, and, for form's sake, joined her brother, a lad of eleven ^ears old, 
in copartnership with her, but the whole power, by reason of this mmority of 
the young prince, was in her; and so it continued, till the last preceding year^ 
but then the young king being grown up to be fifteen years old, and mereby 
become capable of sharing the royal authority, as well as the name, she made 
him away by poison,' and at this time reigned alone in Egypt; and, since she 
had received her crown by the favour of Cesar, it was a generous gratitude in 
her not to send any aid to his murderer; and hereby she drew the anger of 
Cassius upon her.^ But as he was on his way to invade her, he was called back 
by Brutus,^ who, by letters after letters, pressed him to come and join him 
against the triumvirs. For they had now gotten together an army of forty 
legions,^ and had passed eight of them over the Adriatic, and were following; 
with the rest to fall upon him. Hereon Cassius, leaving a nephew of his with 
one legion to ^vem Syria in his absence,* marched with all the rest toward- 
Brutus, and jomed him near Smyrna in the proper Asia;' where finding them- 
selves masters of all from Macedonia to the Euphrates, excepting only the Ly- 
cians and the Rhodians, they thought it not convenient to leave two such potent 
maritime powers unsubdued behind them.^ And therefore, before they passed 
any farther westward, Brutus marched against the Lycians,^ and Cassius sailed 
with the fleet against the Rhodians, and after they had brought both these peo- 
ple under them, they again joined at Sardis,' and fix>m thence passed over the 
Hellespont,® with an army of near one hundred thousand men,*® to fight Octa- 
vianus and Antony, who were come with much more numerous forces inta 
Macedonia against them." At Philippi," a city in that country (the same to the 
inhabitants whereof St. Paul afterward wrote one of his Epistles,) both armies 
met, where, after a terrible battle fought between them, Caesar's murderers 
were vanquished, and by the just retribution of divine vengeance upon them,, 
they were both of them, that is, Cassius first, and afterward Brutus, forced to 
murder themselves; and, what was most signal herein, they both did it with 
the same swords with which they had murdered him. After this, Octavianus re- 
turned to Rome, and Antony passed on into Asia to settle the eastern pro- 
vinces. These matters are more fully related by Plutarch in the lives of M. An- 
lonius and Brutus, and by Appian, Dion Cassius, and others; but it not being 

1 Appian. de Bellii Civilibui, lib. 4. p. 024. et lib. 5. p. fi75. 

3 Josepb. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 4. Porphyr. in Grecis Eu^cb. Scaligeri. 3 Appian. ibid. 

4 Platareh. in Brato. Appian. ibid. S Appian. de Bellis Civilibas, lib. 4. p. 626. 

6 Plutarch, in Brato. Dion Caflsius, lib. 47. p. 345, 346. 

7 Appian. de Bellia Civilibun. lib. 4. Dion Cas«iui, lib. 47. 8 Plutarch, ill Bruto. Dion Cassius, lib.47. 

9 PIntarcb. in Bruto et Antonio. Appian. ibid. Dion Casdins, lib. 47. 
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UK 4. e Z Veileiafl Patarcul. lib. 8. e. 70. 
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my purpose to write the Roman history, I meddle with it no otherwise than as it 
may serve to illustrate that of the Jews, which is the main subject of this work. 

As soon as Cassius was gone out of Syria, the faction of Malichus at Jerusalem 
rose in arms to revenge his death upon the sons of Antipater;* and, having 
gained on their side Hyrcanus, and also Felix, the commander of the Roman 
forces left at Jerusalem, did put all into an uproar in that city; and, at the same 
time, a brother of Malichus's took possession of Massada, anSd several other cas- 
tles in Judea, by the permission of Hyrcanus. Herod being then with Fabius, 
the Roman governor of Damascus, and there laid up by sickness, Phasaelus was 
forced alone to stand this storm, and weathered it with full success. For he 
drove Felix and all of that party out of Jerusalem; and when Herod returned, 
both brothers together soon mastered tliis faction every where else, and recovered 
Massada again from them, and all other places which they had taken: and, when 
they had thus settled all matters again in peace, they justly upbraided Hyrcanus 
with ingratitude in favouring the adverse faction against them, when it was to 
the assistance and wise administration of Antipater, their father, that he owed 
all that he had. But a match being about this time set on foot between Herod 
and Mariamne ' the grand-daughter of Hyrcanus, that reconciled aU differences 
between them. 

However, peace did not long continue. The suppressed faction soon revived 
again under another head. For they called to them Antigonus,' the younger 
son of Aristobulus, and, under the pretence of restoring him to his father's throne, 
raised new disturbances in the country. Aristobulus, his father, and Alexander, 
his eldest brother, bein^ dead, he as heir of the family, claimed the kingdom 
which Aristobulus had been possessed of; and herein he was supported by Ma- 
rian, king of Tyre, Fabius, governor of Damascus, and Ptolemy, the son of 
Mennieus, prince of Chalcis: the first of these engaged in this cause out of the 
hatred he bore to Herod; the second for the money which was given to hire him 
into it; and the last by reason of the affinity that was between their families; 
for he had married a sister of Antigonus's. After Aristobulus had been poi- 
soned by the Pompeians, and Alexander his son beheaded at Antioch, as hath 
been above related, and the family was thereby brought to great distress, this 
Ptolemy the son of Menneus, sent Philippion his son to Askalon,^ where the 
widow of Aristobulus was retired with her remaining children, to bring them 
all to him to Ghalcis, proposing there to provide for them. This he did for the 
sake of the love with which he was smitten for one of the daughters, named Alex- 
andria. But Philippion taking the same liking to her, married her on the 
way, for which his father put him to death on his return, and then married her 
himself. And, by reason of this affinity, he did all he could to promote the in- 
terest of Antigonus; who, being thus assisted by him,* and the otners mentioned, 
got an army into the field for the pursuing of his pretensions. But Herod en- 
countering him on his first entering Judea, eave him a total overthrow, and then 
recovering what Marion had taken in Galilee, he returned to Jerusalem 'vrith 
victory and triumph. 

An, 41. Hyrcanus 11. 23.] — Antony having, after the victory of Philippi,* 
passed over into Asia to settle all matters there in the interest of Uie conquerors, 
exacted grievous taxes and contributions in all places, for the payment of his 
soldiers, and the support <^ the excessive luxury which he thenceforth gave 
himself up unto. Wherever he came, after his arrival in those parts, he had his 
chamber door every morning thronged at his levee by kings and princes from 
the eastern countries, or by ambassadors from others of them to solicit his favour, 
and several of them brought with them their wives and daughters, that, prosti- 
tuting them to his lust, they might thereby the better obtain 3ieir ends. Among 
other ambassadors that came to him, there were several of principal note from 

1 JoHeph. Anliq. lib. 14. c 20. et de Dello Judaico, lib. 1. c 10. 
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the nation of the Jews,' who were sent to accuse Phasael and Herod for usurp- 
ing the government from Hyrcanus, and abusing it to their own ends. But 
Herod being present, partly by his money, and partly by his interest with An- 
tony, obtained, that Antony would not hear them. For he having received 
great obligations from Antipater when he served under Gabinius in Judea,* for 
his sake, much favoured his sons; and Herod, on this account, had ever after a 
very great interest with him. Not long after, there came to him other ambassa- 
dors out of Judea from Hyrcanus,® to pray that the lands and territories, which 
Cassius had taken from the Jews, might be restored, and that all of that nation, 
whom Cassius had unjustly sold into slavery, might be again set free: both which 
petitions were readily granted.* At Tarsus, Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, came 
to him, being summoned to answer an accusation against her, as if she had fa- 
voured the interest of Cassius. On her arrival thither, by the charms of her 
beauty and her wit, she drew him into those snares which held him enslaved 
to her as long as he lived, and in the end caused his ruin. On his coming into , 
Syria,* he deposed all the tyrants which Cassius had made in that country. 
For, on his coming from thence to the war against the triumvirs for the raising 
of money for the expenses of that expedition, he cantoned out the greatest part 
of that countiy into small principalities," and sold them to those who would give 
most for them; and thus was it that Marion, who hath been mentioned, came to 
be king of Tyre.' At Daphne, near Antioch, one hundred of the principal 
Jews" came to him in another embassy with the same complaints against the 
sons of Antipater as the former. Antony now gave them a hearing; and Hjrr- 
canus being present, he put it to him to declare, whom he thought the fittest to 
manage the government under him, to which he answered in favour of the two 
brothers; being induced hereto by reason of the affinity which he had newly 
contracted with Herod in the espousals of his grand-daughter. Whereon Antony, 
being otherwise inclined to favour the two brothers, for the reason above men- 
tioned, made them both tetrarchs, and committed all the afiairs of Judea to their 
administration; and, having imprisoned fifteen of the ambassadors, would have 
put them to death, but that Herod saved them by his intercession. However, 
they did not give over their solicitation. For, on Antony's coming to Tyre,' in- 
stead of the former hundred, there came thither a thousand to him with the 
same accusations against the two brothers, which Antony looking on as a tu- 
mult, rather than an embassy, caused them to be fallen upon by his soldiers, 
whereon several of them were slain, and more wounded. 

Antony, wanting money to pay his army,*^ sent all his horse to Palmyra, to 
take the plunder of that city, instead of their pay. This was an ancient city in 
Syria, formerly called Tadmor. The holy scriptures" make mention of it by this 
name, and teU us, that it was built in the desert by Solomon, king of Israel," 
after his having vanquished and brought under him the kingdom of Hamath 
Zoba, in which it was situated. When the Greeks became masters of those 
countries, they gave it the name of Palmyra," which it retained for several ages 
after, and, under it, about the middle of the third century after Christ, grew fa- 
mous by being made the seat of the eastern empire under Odenathus and Ze- 
nobia." But when the Saracens became lords of the east, they again restored 
it to the old name of Tadmor: and that it hath ever since borne even to this 
day. But it is now famous for nothing else but its ruins; which are the most 
august that are at present any where to be found;" and these truly prove how 
great the magnificence, riches, and splendour of this ancient and noble city was 
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in former times. It is one hundred and twenhr-seven mUes north of Damascus, 
on this side the Euphrates, at the distance of a day's journey from that river. 
The situation of it is much like what that of Ammonia in the deserts of Libya 
is described to have been. For it is built upon an island of firm land/ which 
lies in the midst of a vast ocean of sand in sandy deserts surrounding it on eveiy 
side. Its neighbourhood to the Euphrates having placed it in the confines of 
two potent empires, that of the Parthians on the east, and t^at of the Romans 
on the west; it happened often that in the times of war they were grinded be- 
tween both. But, in times of peace, they made themselves sufficient amends 
by their commerce with each of them,' and the great riches which they gained 
thereby. For the caravans from Persia and India, which now unload at ^eppo, 
did in those times unload at Palmyra, and from Uience the eastern commodities 
which came over land, being carried to the next ports on the Mediterranean, 
were from thence transmitted into the west; and the western commodities beinff 
through the same way brought from the said ports to this city, were there loaded 
on the same caravans, and on their return carried back and dispersed all over 
the east. So that as Tyre, and afterward Alexandria, were the chief marts for 
the eastern trade that was carried on by sea, Palmyra was for some time the 
chief mart for so much of that trade as was carried on by land. By the means 
whereof, that place being very much enriched, Antony Uiought, with the plun- 
der of it, to have paid off his cavalry; and, for this purpose sent them thither. 
But the Palmyrenians,' having timely notice of the designs, had, before tlieir 
Arrival, removed all their famiUes and effects to the other side of the Euphrates, 
where the invaders, riot being able to come at them, they were forced to return 
without the pre)*^ they came for; and, on their recess, the Palmyrenians came 
back again to their houses, and being exasperated by this iU usage, did thence- 
forth put themselves under the protection of the Paithians, whicn became one 
of the principal causes of the second Parthian war. 

Cleopatra'' having accompanied Antony as far as Tyre, there took her leave 
of him, and returned into Egypt, but left him so ensnared in the fetters of 
amour to her, that he could not stay long behind; and therefore,* having ap- 
pointed Plancus to be his lieutenant m Lesser Asia, and Saxa in Syria, he made 
haste after her to Alexandria, and there spent the whole ensuing winter with 
her,^ in a most scandalous conversation of luxury and lasciviousness. In the 
interim, all Syria and Palestine* being grievously oppressed with the taxes which 
were imposed on them,^ the Aradians and some others slew those who were 
sent to gather them, and thereon joined with the Palmyrenians, and those ty- 
rants whom Antony had deposed,^ for the calling in of the Parthians against 
Kim, which put the whole country in the utmost misery and confusion. For 
the Parthians,* on this invitation, passed the Euphrates with a great army, under 
the command of Pacoras, the king's son, and Labienus, a Roman general of the 
Pompeian party. This Labienus was the son of Titus Labienus,**^ who had been 
Oaesar's lieutenant in Gallia, and one of the chiefest of his friends; but after- 
•ward going over to Pompey, became the bitterest of his enemies, and was slain 
fighting against him in the battle of Munda." His son pursuing the same in- 
terest," was sent by Brutus and Cassius, a little before the battle of Philippi, in 
an embassy to the Parthian king, to pray his aid in that war; and was soliciting 
this matter at the Parthian court when that battle happened; by the ill success 
whereof, being discouraged from any more returning," he continued in that 
■country, and having prevailed with king Orodes to undertake this war," was sent 
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with Facorus,' the king's son, to be under him the chief commander in it. On 
their entering Syria,* they vanquished Saxa in battle, and forced him to flee 
into Cilicia, and, after this, having divided the army between them, Labienus, 
with one part of it, pursued Saxa into Cilicia, and, having there slain him,' 
overran all the Lesser Asia; and forcing Plancus to flee thence into the isles, 
brought all places under him, as far as the Hellespont and the ^gean Sea. And 
at the same time, P^corus, with the other part of his army, subdued all Syria 
and Phcenica,^ as far as Tyre, which alone stood out against him. For the re- 
mainder of the Roman forces in that country, having gotten thither before him, 
held out that place, so that he could not make himself master of it. 

Jin. 40. Hyrcanus 11. 24.1 — Antony,* being roused up by the accounts brought 
him at Alexandria, of the ill state of his aflairs in Italy, as well as in Syria and 
Lesser Asia, early in the ensuing spring took his leave of Cleopatra, to carry a 
remedy to them. For in Italy,* Fulvia, his wife, and Lucius Antonius, his 
brother (who had been consul the preceding year,) having, under the pretence 
of supporting his interest, engaged in a war against Octavianus, were vanquished 
by him; and after the taking of Perusia (where Lucius had suffered a long and 
hard siege in this cause,') were both driven out of that country. And what was 
the state of afl^irs in Syria and Lesser Asia hatK been related. For the remov- 
ing of those evils, he first sailed to Tyre;* but on his putting in there, finding 
all the country round in the hands of the Parthians,* and receiving also in that 
place lamentable letters of complaint from Fulvia,*^ concerning her sufferings 
from Octavianus, he neglected the foreign enemy to make war upon the domes- 
tic, and sailed into Italy with two hundred sail of ships against Octavianus; but 
on his arrival thither, receiving an account that Fulvia was dead at Sicyon," he 
hearkened to the advice of his friends, for the making up of all differences with 
Octavianus, by marrying Octavia his sister, who had lately become a widow by 
the death of Marcellus, her former husband;" on which terms peace being made 
between them, they both went together to Rome, and the marriage was there 
solemnized with great pomp and solemnity. After this the triumvirs came to 
a new partition of the Roman empire between them, by virtue whereof Lepidus 
had the provinces of Africa, Octavianus Dalmatia, the two Gallias, Spain, and 
Sardinia, and Antony all the eastern province beyond the Adriatic. And the 
war against the Parthians was committed to his charge, and that against Sextus 
Pompeius (who had seized Sicily) to Octavianus; and Italy, it was agreed, should 
be common to them both, for the raising of forces for these wars. 

In the mean time, Labienus ravaged aU Lesser Asia,*' and Pacorus,^' having 
taken in Sidon and Ptolemais, sent a party to invade Judea, for the making of 
Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, king of that countiy. For Ptolemy, the son 
of Mennseus, prince of Chalcis,'* dying this year," Lysanius his son, who suc- 
ceeded him in that principality, having a great interest with Barzaphames, a 
chief commander of^ the army that followed Pacorus, contracted with him in 
the behalf of Anti^nus (to whom he was allied in the manner as hath been 
above mentioned,) that for one thousand talents, and fiy^ hundred Jewish wo- 
men, to be given to the Parthians by Antigonus, they should restore him to his 
father's kingdom; which contract being consented to and ratified by Pacorus, 
he sent from Ptolemais a part of his army under the command of his cupbearer, 

1 Dioo Cassing, lib. 49. p. 371. Appianua in Parthtcis. L. Floras. lib. 4. c. 0. 
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5 Plutarch, in Antonio. Appian. de Bellia Givilibua, lib. 5. Dion CaMius, lib. 48. 
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called also Pacorus, to put it into execution. Whereon Antigonus, having got- 
ten together an army of Jews from about Mount Carmel and elsewhere, marched 
witli them into Judea, and the cupbearer followed to suppoi-t him.* Antigonus 
having vanquished in battle those that first came forth to oppose him, pursued 
them unto Jerusalem, where, having gotten mto the city, many skirmishes hap- 
pened between him and the two brothers; in which the Antigonians beinc^ 
worsted, were forced to take shelter in the mountain of the temple, and the 
other party seized the palace; and from these two places, as the head-quarten^ 
of the two parties, they frequently sallied upon each other, and these hostilities 
were continued between them, till the feast of Pentecost, when great numbers 
of people coming to Jerusalem from all parts to this holy solemnity, and some 
joining on one side, and some on the other, this produced such great distrac- 
uons, and such shedding of blood in every part of the city, as moved both par- 
ties to think of a composure of these troubles. Hereon *Antigonus subdolously 
proposed the calling in of the cupbearer to arbitrate all differences between them 
(for he having followed Antigonus, according to the orders X)f his master, was 
then with his forces encamped without the walls of the city:) which proposal 
being accepted of, the cupbearer, with five hundred of his horse, was received 
into Jerusalem, and he taking his lodging at Phasael's house, and being there 
kindly entertained as his &;uest, made use of this opportunity to work his host 
into such a confidence in him, as to be drawn by his treacherous persuasions to 
go on an embassy to Barzapharnes (w^ho then governed Syria under Pacorus.) 
as being made believe, by this subtle Parthian, that it was the most certain way 
to gain such a settlement of his afiairs as would be best to his content. And 
therefore, taking Hyrcanus along with him, he went on this journey wholly 
against the opinion of Herod, who having no faith in the Parthians, blamed his 
brother's creduhty in this matter. The cupbearer conducted them on their way 
with part of his horse, leaving the other part at Jerusalem. When the ambas- 
sadors came into Galilee, they were met with a guard from Barzapharnes to 
conduct them to him; and the cupbearer returned again to Jerusalem. Barza- 
pharnes at first received them with an appearance of kindness, till he thought 
the cupbearer was returned again to Jerusalem, and had there seized Herod 
accordmg to the orders that were given him. But as soon as, by computing the 
time, he concluded this was done, he caused both Phasael and Hyrcanus to be 
seized and put into chains. Herod having timely intelligence hereof, before any 
part of the intended treachery could be executed upon him, got away from Je- 
rusalem in the ni^ht, taking with him all his family, and the best of his effects, 
and as many soldiers in his pay, as he had then at hand for their guard, and 
made the best of his way toward Massada,^ which was a castle buUt on the top 
of a very high mountain, near the west side of the late Asphaltites, and the 
strongest fortress in all that country. In his march thither, he was several times 
assaulted, both by the Parthians pursuing him, and also by the Jews of the op- 
posite faction; but in all these conflicts he had the better of them; and having 
more especially in one of them, which was fought with the Jews of Antigonus's 
party, at the distance of about seven mnes irom Jerusalem, gotten a more re- 
markable advantage than in any of the rest, he there afterward built a very fa< 
mous palace,^ called Herodium, in memory of it. On his coming to Ressa, in 
Idumsa, his brother Joseph met him with such forces as he could get togetiier 
for his assistance. But on their drawing near to Massada, that place not being 
capable of containing all the company, Herod dismissed nine thousand of them. 
Ot the rest, he put eight hundred into the castle, with his mother, sister, and 
the other women of quality which he brought with him from Jerusalem; and 
then, having furnished the fortress with provisions for several months, and left 

1 T chnoie to mention htm by thii niime, that the i«ader may not eonfoand him with the other Paccnu^ 
tlte king's Bon. 
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Joseph in the chief command of it, he with the remainer of his followers, made 
the best of his way for Fetra, in Arabia, where Malchus having succeeded Are- 
tas, then reigned as king of that country. Herod having laid many obligations 
upon him by former kindnesses and services, thought to have found him his 
friend in this time of need; but he being one who like many others would not 
own a friend in adversity, as soon as he heard of Herod's case, sent to him to 
depart his dominions, pretending for it the command of the Parthians. Hereon 
Herod, dismissing mo^ of those who had hitherto followed him, went directly 
for Egypt; and on his coming to Rhinocorura in his way thither, he there had 
an account of the death of ^asael his brother. 

For the Parthians,* when they found Herod gone from Jerusalem, after hav- 
ing first plundered the place, and all the country round, made Antigonus, ac- 
cording as they had agreed with him, king of Judea, and delivered Hyrcanus 
and Phasaelin chains to him. Phasael knowing his death to be determmed, to 
prevent the executioner, beat out his brains against the wall of the prison. 
Hyrcanus's life was spared: but, to incapacitate him from being any longer 
high-priest, Antigonus caused his ears to be cut off (for no one was, according^ 
to the Levitical law,' to be priest or high-priest among the Jews who was not 

Eerfect and whole in all the parts and members of his body,) and after this de- 
vered him back again to the Parthians to be carried by them into the east, 
that, bein^ so far off, he might not be in the way to disturb him; and accord- 
ingly on meir return they carried him to Seleucia, and soon after there hap- 
pened a reason which forced them to return sooner than they intended. 

For Antony,' after his agreement with Octavianus, having sent Ventidius^ 
one of his lieutenants, into the east against them, he managed this war with 
such success, as soon cleared all the Roman territories of them. His passage 
into Asia was with such speedy expedition,^ that, arriving thither much sooner 
than expected, he surprised Labienus with the suddenness of his coming, before 
he was prepared to withstand him. For he had then none of the Parthian army 
with him, but only such forces as were made up of Roman deserters, and those 
Aiiatics which he had gathered up in Syria, Phcenicia, and Lesser Asia, since 
his coming over the Euphrates. And therefore, not daring to stand the approach 
of a Roman army, he retreated before them as fast as he could, till he came to 
Mount Taurus, where having, by the advantage of the mountains, encamped in 
such a place as secured him from being forced to a battle, he sent to Pacorus 
for assistance: hereon an army of Parthians coming thither to his aid, they had 
the Romans in such contempt, because of their former victories over them, that 
they engaged Ventidius, before Labienus could come to join them; and there- 
fore, being overthrown in this battle, and most of them cut in pieces, they re- 
ceived the reward which was justly due to their presumption. Labienus*s sol- 
diers being terrified with this defeat of the Parthians, all deserted him and fled 
eveiy one shifting as well as he could for himself: whereon Ventidius; pursu- 
ing after them, dew some of them, and, having taken the rest, listed them 
among his forces. Labienus, making his escape in a disguise, for some time 
skulked about Cilicia from one hiding place to another, till at length being dis- 
covered by Demetrius (a freedman of Julius Cesar's, whom Antony had made 
governor of Cyprus,) he was taken and put to death. After this victory, Ven- 
tidius having recovered all Cilicia,* marched on to Mount Amanus, which 
parted Cilicia from Syria; where he met another army of Parthians, who, imder 
the command of Phamapates, one of Pacorus's lieutenants, had seized the 
passes leadin? into Syria, and thereby endeavoured to hinder his farther pro- 
gress. But Ventidius, falling on them, slew their general, and gained a second 
victory over them as considerable as the former, and then, without any farther 
opposition, passed on into Syria. Whereon Pacorus,' calling all his forces to* 
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him, inarched back with all the haste he was able, and repassing the Euphrates, 
left Syria, and all else on this side that river, wholly to the Komans, and all 
again in those countries returned to their former subjection to them, excepting 
only the Aradians, who, by reason of their having slain those that were sent 
thither to gather their taxes, despairing of pardon, held out for some time, till 
they were at length reduced by force of arms. . 

In the interim,^ Herod, from Rhinocorura, went to Pelusium, and from 
thence to Alexandria^ where, taking ship, he passed by the way of Bhodes and 
Brundusium to Rome; and there applying to Antony, acquainted him of the 
lamentable state all his affiJrs in Judea were then in; and earnestly prayed his 
aid. Antony,' on the account of the friendship which he had first with his fa- 
ther, and afterward with him, pitied his case, and, for the sake of a great sum 
of money promised, undertook to help him, and did much more for him than 
he expected. For whereas the utmost of his design was to have obtained the 
kingdom for Aristobulus, the brother of Mariamne, whom he had lately 
espoused, without proposing any thing farther for his own interest, than that 
he might govern the country under him in the same manner as Antipater had 
under Hyrcanus his grandfather;' Antony procured, that the crown was given 
to bim, contrary to the custom of the Romans commonly practised by them in 
this case. For they used not to pass over the royal line of any depenaent king- 
dom, and grant the crown to one that was an alien to it. But Octavianus being 
prevailed with to favour the design, partly to gratify Antony, and partly out of 
gratitude to the family of Antipater, for the seasonable help broug^ht by him to 
Julius Cajsar in Egypt, their jomt interest was not to be withstood. And there- 
fore Messala and Atratinus, two noble senators, having introduced Herod into 
the senate, and there set forth the merits of him and his family toward the Ro- 
man people, and the demerits of Antigonus; and Antony having added, that it 
would be very advantageous to him in his carrying on the Parthian war to have 
Herod king of Judea, the royal dignity was decreed to him by the unanimous 
suffrage of the whole senate, and Antigonus was declared an enemy to the Ro- 
man state. And, on the rising of the senate, Herod was conducted by the con- 
suls and other magistrates up to the Capitol, Octavianus going on one side of 
him, and Antony on the other, and the decree being there deposited among 
the public jecords of the state, he was thereon solemnly inaugurated into the 
kingdom, according to the Roman usage. Having had so good and expeditious 
success in this matter, he made all the haste back again into Judea that he was 
able. For, having tarried only seven days at Rome for the despatch of this 
whole affair, he returned to his ships at Brundusium, and, sailing thence with 
the first fair wind, he landed at Ptolemais toward the end of summer, so that 
he was not above three months in all this journey, both by sea and land. 

On his arrival, his first care was to relieve his mother, sister, and other friends 
that were shut up in Massada.* For Antigonus* had besieged them with a close 
siege ever since his departure, and had once brought them to so great a distress for 
want of water, that Joseph had resolved to attempt desperately to break through 
the besiegers, and flee unto Malchus in Arabia: for he had heard that Malchus 
had repented of his unkindness to Herod, and was now much better inclined to 
him and his party. But the night before he intended to have put this design in 
execution, there fell such plentiful showers of rain, as filled all their cisterns, 
and thereby put them in a capacity of holding out till Herod came and relieved 
them. And to relieve them being what he had most at heart (especially for the 
sake of Mariamne, his late betrothed mistress, who was a lady of the greatest 
beauty, and the greatest merit of any of her time,) he did all he could to provide 
for it. For, immediately on his return, he set himself to raise men, listing into 
his service as well foreigners as Jews; and with those, and such Roman auxili- 

1 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. S5. et de Bello Judaico. lib. 1. c. II. 8 Jcaepfa. ibid. c. 96. et de Bello, ibid. 
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anes as he received from Ventiius and Silo his lieutenant in Palestine, he 
made himself master of all Galilee, some few places only excepted. After this, 
he endeavoured to get at Massada, but not thinking it safe to leave so strong a 
place as Joppa hehind him in the hsnds of his enemies, he took in that firat, 
and then proceeding to the place intended, and having there raised the siege, 
and received all his friends, he took in Ressa, a strong fortress in Idumsea; and 
marching back, joined Silo, whom Ventidius had left in Judea, for the pro- 
moting of his interest, and encamped with him before the walls of Jerusalem. 

For Ventidius, on his having driven the Parthians out of Syria,' marched 
into Palestine, out of pretence to relieve Joseph in Massada, but in reality to get 
as much money as he could; and therefore, having appeared before Jerusalem, 
and thereby frighted Antigonus to part with all the money he could get to- 
gether, for the purchasing of his departure, he marched back into Syria with 
the gross of his army, leaving Silo with the rest in Judea. And with these he 
joined Herod, but did him more hurt than good. For following the same me- 
thod which Ventidius had lately given him an example for, he managed this 
war in no other manner than as it might bring most money into his own pocket, 
receiving great sums from Herod to promote his interest, and, at the same time, 
greater from Antigonus to hinder it; so that, playing booty on both sides, he 
squeezed each of them to the utmost, and truly served neither. He helped, .He- 
rod, indeed in reducing Joppa, and, on his return from Massada, went with him 
to the siege of Jerusalem, but there managed that matter so, that by encouraging 
his soldiers to mutiny, on pretence of wanting necessaries, he made it end only 
in the sackage of Jericho, to the utter ruin of that place, and then dismissed the 
army into winter-quarters, which he made Herod provide for them in Idumaea, 
Samaria, and Galilee. 

This year was born to Asinius Pollio, consul of Rome, a son,' whom, from his 
taking of Salone, a city in Dalmatia, he called Saloninus; on his birth, Virgil 
made his fourth eclogue, and therein attributes to him, what was then generaSy 
talked, first by the Jews» and afterward from them by others, of the kingdom of 
the Messiah, who was speedily to appear, and restore the righteousness and bliss 
of the golden age again to the world. That Saloninus was not this person was 
soon proved,' for he died on the ninth day after his birth; but what was then 
foretold and rumoured abroad concerning this matter, was, in less than forty 
years after, all fulfilled in the birth of our Saviour. And the kingdom of Christ 
would truly be all that this eclogue describes it to be, would men but keep the 
laws thereof. Where all do good to all, there is heaven; and where all do evil 
to all, there is hell; and according as the one or the other prevails, so we have 
a heaven or a hell here on earth. The law of Christ is truly and exactly calcu- 
lated for the former; and were the righteousness, justice, and charity, which it 
enjoins, fully observed, then all would do good to all, and a state of bliss would 
be established among men here on earth, next that which is enjoyed by the 
saints in heaven. And all that is said of the golden age by the poets, or of the 
kingdom of the Messiah by the prophets of Israel, would be truly verified >n 
this life; and that it is not so, is wholly owing to the wickedness of men 
who, by their malice, violence, and uncharitableness, obstruct what otherwise 
the law of Christ would effect, and thereby introduce a hell instead of a heaven 
among us. 

An, '^..Aniigcnus 1.] — Herod,* though he had put SUo's soldiers into winter- 
quarters, still kept the field with his own; one part of which he sent into Idu- 
maea, under the command of his brother Joseph, to secure all there to his inter- 
est; with the rest he marched to Samaria, and having there placed his mother, 
sister, and all his other friends, which he brought from Massada, under a safe 
guard, he passed on into Galilee, and there reduced Sepphoris, and all other 
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places which held for Antigonus in that country; and aAer that betook himself 
to rid it of those bands of thieves and banditti, which at that time very much 
irjfested it For there being many mountains and steep craggy rocks in this 
country, with caves in them capable of affording hiding-places for great numbers 
of this sort of people,- great numbers of them were often found from those dens 
to make ravages and depredations in it, and never more than at this time. For 
the suppressing of these, Herod marched with all his forces against them, and 
all were scarce enough: for these robbers, having joined their forces together, 
made such a head against him, that at first Herod's left wing was put to the 
rout, till he himself came up in person with other forces to their reliefj whereon, 
having gained the victory, he pursued them as far as the river Jordan, and 
there drove them all out of the country, excepting only some few, who lurking 
behind, sheltered themselves in the caves and fastnesses of the mountains. 
After this he gave his soldiers a donative of one hundred and fifty drachms a 
man, and dismissed them into winter-quarters. While they lay there, he took 
care, by the agency of Pheroras, his brother, to furnish them and also the Ro- 
mans under SUo, with plenty of provisions; and also took care, at the same time, 
by the same person, for the re-edifying and new fortifying of the castle of Alex- 
andrium. And, as soon as the season of the year would allow him to take the^ 
field, he marched again into Gralilee, to rid it from* the remainder of those thieves, 
who still infested that countiy from the caves and holes of the mountains where 
they had taken shelter; but how to come at them was the difiiculty. For, by 
reason of the cragginess and steepness of those mountains, there was no scaling 
them from below, and to get down to them from above, by any passage, was al- 
together as impracticable; and therefore, to ferret them out of their dens, he was 
forced to make certain chests, and, filling them with soldiers, to let them down 
into the entrance of those caves, by chains from engines which he had ^ed 
above; by which means having destroyed all that lurked in them, or else reduced 
them to terms of submission, he wholly quieted that country for the present, and 
marched to Samaria, from thence to make war upon Antigonus. But he was no 
sooner gone, but those thieves, whom he had lately driven over Jordan, again 
returned, and infested anew that countiy, slew Ptolemy, whom Herod had made 
governor of it, and began again to ravage all round about them. But Herod, on 
notice hereof, coming back again, soon made them pay dear for it. For, ferret- 
ing them out of all their hiding holes, he cut off the most of them, destroyed all 
their places of retreat, and deeply fined all of the country that had afforded them 
any relief or countenance; by which necessary rigour he at length restored full 
peace and security to all Galilee. 

In the interim,* Antony was at Athens, there spending this winter with his 
new wife Octavia, in the same excesses of luxury, folly, and loose divertise- 
ments, as he had the former with Cleopatra at Alexandria. While he thus lay 
idle in that place,* there came thither to him an account of the two victories 
gained by Ventidius against the Parthians; for which he made great rejoicing 
and feasting in that place. But hearing that Pacorus was making great prepa- 
rations for another invasion into Syria, he thought not fit any longer to lie still 
and leave it to his lieutenant to reap all the laurels of this war. And therefore, 
as soon as the spring advanced, he left Athens with all his forces, and marched 
toward the east; but, before he could get thither, Ventidius had gained a third 
victory, much greater than the other two,* whereby he seemed to have fully re- 
venged the death of Crassus, and those that were cut off with him in the battle 
of Carrhse: for the loss on the Parthians' side, at this time, was altogether as sig- 
nal as that other on the Romans; Pacoras himself, and abo^e twenty thousand 
of his best men, being slain in this overthrow. The manner whereby it was 
effected was as foUow^eth: — 
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Ventidius,' hearing that the Parthians "were in great readiness for another ex- 
pedition into Syria, feared that they might pass the Euphrates upon him, he- 
fore he should be able to get his army together from the several places where 
they were dispersed into quarters, for the putting of himself into a condition to 
oppose them. And therefore, for the preventing thereof, he had recourse to this 
stratagem. There being then in his camp, under the name of an ally, a petty 
prince of those eastern parts, whom he knew to be a well-wisher and secret cor- 
respondent of the Parthians, that communicated to them all the intelligence he 
could get of the Roman counsels and designs, he laid a plot of serving himself 
by this man's treachery. For, taking the first opportunity that offered to dis- 
course with him, and expressing himself as if he placed great confidence in him, 
communicated to him his pretended fears, feigning that he had heard, and was 
thereon much concerned, that the Parthians, waiving the usual passage of the 
Euphrates at Zeugma, intended now to enter Syria another way, at a passage 
of that river much below the former. For, said he, if they pass at Zeugma, the 
country on this side the Euphrates is there mountainous, where the Parthian 
horse, of which their army mostly consists, will not be useful to them; but, in 
case they take the lower passage, the country is all plain, and there the horse 

•will have their full advantage, and the Romans will not be able to stand before 
them. As soon as this conference was over, the traitor, according as Ventidius 
foresaw, conveyed a full account of it to the Parthians, and there it had the full 
effect which was intended. For Pacorus, immediately hereon altering his 
course, left the road of Zeugma, and took his rout into the other road, where 
Ventidius Tvished he should: which causing a lone march about, and requiring 
other preparations to be made for the passing of me river at the place now in- 
tended, while all this was doing, forty days were gained to Ventidius; in which 
time, having gotten to him Silo from Judea, and all his legions from beyond 
Taurus, -where they had been quartered, he was in full readiness to meet the 
Parthians, as soon as they entered Syria; where, having first outwitted them by 
several stratagems and artifices of war, he at length vanquished them with that 

» signal overthrow which I have mentioned. It is remarked of this victory of the 
Romans, that, as it fully revenged the victory gotten over Crassus by me Par- 
thians, so it was gotten on the same day of me year on which the other was 
lost,* just fourteen years before. It happened, therefore, in the month of June; 
for in that month the battle of Carrhae was fought by Crassus. 

Orodes, king of Parthia, hearing of this defeat, and the death of his son in it,' 
was so overwhelmed with excess of grief for this calamity, that he grew dis- 
tracted upon it. For several days he sat mute, not speaking a word, or caring 
to take any meat; and, when his grief had at length made way for his tongue to 
express it, nothing else could be heard from him but the name of Pacorus: some- 
times he would seem to see him, and call upon him as if present, sometimes to 
tailk with him, sometimes to hear him speaking to him, and at other times, re- 
collecting that he was lost, he would pour out his lamentations for it with show- 
ers of tears. And, in truth, there was reason enough for all this grief in the 
present case. For this overthrow was the greatest blow which the Parthians had 
at any time till now received:' and the loss of the prince was as great as that of 
the army; for he was the worthiest person for justice and clemency,* as well as 
for valour, and all other princely qualities, which the royal family of Arsaces 
had ever bred; by which, in the short time that he was in Syria, he so far en- 
deared himself to the people of that country, that they never expressed a greater 
affection for any prince that ever reigned over them than they did for him. 

Had Ventidius, after this victory, pursued all the advantages of it, he might 
have driven the Parthians out of all Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and extended 

1 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 14. e. 37. Plutarch, in Antooio. Appiaii. in Parthicis. Dion. Casriiw, lib. 49. Straho 
lib. 16. p. 751. Epitome Livii, 12a Justin, lib. 42. c.4. Julius Frontin. Stratafem. lib. 1. c. 1. et lib. S. e 
2. Velleius Pateraalos, lib. 2. c. 78. Eotrop. lib. 7. Orosius, lib. 0. c. 18. 
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the Roman empire to the banks of the Tigris, if not beyond them: but he feared 
he might thereby excite the envy of Antony against him;^ and therefore coa- 
tented himself with reducing all those places in Syria and Phcenicia which had 
revolted from the Romans in the late war; and, in pursuit hereof, he was with 
all his army in Commagena when Antony arrived. For Antiochus,* the king of 
that country, having embraced the Parthian interest against the Romans, Ven- 
tidius made war upon him for it, and, having shut him up in Samosata, the 
capital of his kingdom, was then straightly besieging him. Antony, on his 
coming thither, took this war out of his hands, and, dismissing him from his 
presidency of Syria, and all other command, sent him to Rome, on pretence 
that he might there take his triumph for his victories; but the true reason was,' 
ae envied him the glory of them, and therefore sent him away from the army, 
With which he was in great reputation, and never employed him afterward, 
ihough on many occasions ailer this time he needed so able and experienced a 
general to fight his battles for him. However, Ventidius,* on his return to 
%ome, was there received with all the honour that his victories deserved: for 
ne was not only admitted to his triumph, but had it granted to him with the 
general applause of all the Roman people; and herein had this peculiar glory, 
that he was the only person that ever triumphed over the Parthians, none be&r^ 
or after having ever attained to it besides mm alone. And another thing was 
also peculiar to him in this matter, which was altogether as remarkable,' that is, 
he came to this honour of triumphing from being led in triumph himself, which 
no one else besides himself ever did. For, in the social war which the Italian 
allies waged with Rome for the freedom of that city, being made a captive at 
the taking of Asculum, the chief city of Picenum, by Strabo, the father of Pom- 
pey, he was then, being very young, led before that general in his triumph for 
the said victory. After this, his family being brought to poverty by the ruin 
and sackage of their city, he was forced, when grown up, to betake himself to 
a mean and sordid employment for his livelihood. For at first,' he was only a 
muleteer; and, being used to provide mules for the canying of the baggage of 
such Roman magistrates as were sent to govern foreign provinces, Cssar made 
use of him for this purpose when he went first into Gallia; and, having on that 
occasion taken notice of the activity and quick apprehension pf the man, took him 
with him into his Grallic wars; wherein, by his valour and other military qualifi- 
cations, he rose so fast through all the stations of the camp, as that he became 
one of the chief of Caesar's generals in all the wars that he afterward waged; 
and, on his return to the city, reaped honours there as fast as he had in the army, 
being first made tribune of the people,* and afterward prator and consul of 
Rome.^ After Caesar's death,* he joined himself to Antony, and fought for his 
cause in the wars both of Mutina and Perusia; and afterward being sent as his 
lieutenant into the east, he there obtained the victories I have mentioned: for 
which having triumphed at his return to Rome, he there afterward lived, and 
tiiere died, in great honour; and, on his decease,* a public funeral was there 
made for him at the charges of the commonwealth. 

In the interim, Herod carried on his war in Judea against Antigonus;'^ and 
Machaeras, a Roman general, by the order of Antony, was sent with two le- 
gions and one thousand horse to his assistance. But, on his approach to the 
walls of Jerusalem, where he went with design to confer with Antigonus, being 
beaten back by the archers and slingers that guarded the rampart, he fell into 
such rage hereon, that, on his retreat from thence, he slew all the Jews that came * 
in his way, without regarding whether they were friends or foes; in which wild 
fary of his, many of Herod's friends being cut off, he could not bear it with 
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any patience; and therefore went away immediately to Samaria, and from 
thence hastened toward Antony, to make* complaint to him of this outrage: of 
which Macherus having notice, made after him as fast as he could, and, having 
overtaken him, prevailed with him to overlook what was past, and he reconciled 
unto him. However, Herod continuing his journey to pay his respects unto An- 
tony, left Joseph his brother to command in Judea during his absence, but with 
special order to put nothing to hazard till he should return. On his coming to 
Antony (whom he found still at Samosata,) he was received with great honour, 
and, in requital of it, there did him special service in the canying on of the siege 
of that place. Ventidius first began it, as hath been already mentioned, and 
King Antiochus, whom he shut up therein, offered a thousand talents for his 
peace;' but Antony, on his arrival not accepting; of it, after he had dismissed 
Ventidius, carried on the siege himself, but with much less success. For the 
people of the place, on Antony's rejecting the best terms they could offer him 
for peace, being by desperation made valiant, defended themselves so well, that 
Antony* was glad at length to compound the matter with Antiochus for less 
than one third of the sum that was offered, that so he might raise the siege with 
honour, which otherwise he feared he might be forced to without it, by reason 
^of the discontent of his owni soldiers. For they bein^ all displeased at the dis- 
mission of Ventidius, under whom they had gotten such signal victories, did very 
much resent it; and therefore executed Antony's orders in the siege neither 
with that vigour nor that care as was necessaiy to make them succeed. After 
this, Antony, having appointed Sosius' to be his lieutenant in Cilicia, Syria, and 
Palestine, left the army with him, and sailed to Athens,^ and from thence to 
Brundusium, to confer with Octavianus: but, not finding him there at the time 
appointed, he returned back to Athens, and from thence passed to Alexandria, 
and there spent the ensuing winter in the same dalliances and luxurious de- 
lights with Cleopatra as he had the winter two years before. 

While Herod was absent in his attendance upon Antony, Joseph,' forgetting 
the orders he had received from him, made an expedition against Jericho, taking 
with him his own men, and five cohorts received from Machseras; but, being 
there circumvented by the enemy, he was himself slain, and most of his forces 
cut in pieces; wheseon those that were disafiected to Herod in Gralilee and Idu- 
m«a, revolted fi-om him in both these provinces. Herod being come back firom 
Antony as far as Daphne, near Antioch, had there an account brought him of 
these misfortunes; whereon he hastened back into Judea, to bring &e best re- 
medy to them that he could. On his coming to Mount Libanus, he there raised 
eight hundred men: and with these, and one Roman cohort, marched to Ptole- 
mais, and from thence made war upon the revolters of Galilee; and, having 
there received another cohort from Antony, soon brought all these again to sub- 
mit to him who had in that country declared against him; and after that went 
to Jericho, for the revenging of his brother Joseph's death, but there attempted 
it to his hurt: for the Antigonians in those parts, overpowering him with num- 
bers, put his forces to the rout, and wounded Herod himself in the conflict. 
But, after this, having gotten more men together about him, he jsoon grew into 
a better condition for the prosecuting of the war. And therefore, finding that 
Pappus, a prime general of Antigonus's, had taken the field against him with 
the main strength of that party, he engaged him in battle, and gained an abso- 
lute victory over him, having slain Pappus himself in the rout, and cut off most 
of his army with him; and, h&d it not been for the severity of the winter, which 
now approached, he had gone immediately to Jerusalem, and made an end of 
the war by taking that place; but the soldiers not being able to bear lying any 
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longer abroad, he was forced to put them into winter-quarters, and to refer what 
remained undone to the operation of the next campaign. 

An. 38. Antigonus 2.] — As soon as the spring began to come on, Antony sailed 
from Alexandria to Athens,* where he had left his wife Octavia ever since his 
last going from thence for Syria, and, having taken her in, passed from thence 
with her for Italy, attended with a fleet of three hundred sail, and landed at Ta- 
rentem, proposing with this naval force to assist Octavianus against Sexlus Pom- 
peius; but Octavianus not accepting his aid, out of iealousy of him, this had 
like to have made another quarrel between them, and other reasons of discon- 
tent on this occasion were urged on both sides against each other; but Octavia, 
mediating between her husband and her brother, made up all matters. And, 
whereas, the five years were now near expiring, for which the sovereign govern- 
ment of the Roman empire was granted to the triumvirs by the people, they 
prolonged it for five yeftirs more by their own authority;' and as long as the 
sovereignty was in them, they thought, by virtue thereof, they had rignt so to 
do. After this, Antony returned into Syria, to make preparations for the Par- 
thian war.' Octavia accompanied him as far as Corcyra; but, that she might 
not be exposed with him to the dangers of that expedition, he from thence 
sent her back into Italy, there to reside till it should be over, committing her/ 
and the children which he had either by her or Fulvia, to the care of Octavianus. 

On Antony's returning into Syria, Octavianus married Livia DrusiUa,^ the 
daughter of Livius Drusus, who having been one of those that were prescribed 
by me triumvirs, was driven thereby to take shelter with Brutus and Cassius; 
after whose overthrow at Philippi, not knowing where else to flee, he fell on 
his sword and slew himself. She was first the wife of Tiberius Nero^ and bore 
him Tiberius CjEsar, who succeeded Augustus in the empire. On the. breach 
that happened between Octavianus and Fulvia, the wife of Antony, he sided 
^th the latter, whereon he was forced, after the taking of Perusia, to flee out 
of Italy, carrying with him his wife and his young son Tiberius; but being in- 
cluded in the pacification that was afterward made between Octavianus and An- 
tony, he returned to Rome, where Octavianus falling in love with her, Tiberius, 
for the purchase of his favour, willingly yielded her unto him; and he accord- 
ingly married her, though she were then great with child by Tiberius, and 
within three months of her time of delivery. This for some time caused a de- 
lay, and the pontifices were consulted about the lawfulness of marrying her in 
this case; but their answer being, that it was only unlawful when it might cause 
a doubt to which husband the next child bom of her might belong; and it being 
now, after six months' pre^ancy, past all doubt, that the child next to be bom 
belonged to Tiberius, Octavianus forthwith married her, and three months after a 
son being born of her (the same who hereafter, by the name of Drusus, will be 
often spoken of,) he was sent to Tiberius as to the proper father; but Tiberius dy- 
ing a little after, both this son and the other also were sent back to Octavianus, to 
be taken care of, and bred up by him, as being left their guardian by the will 
of their father. He had a former wife, called Scribonia, who brought him his 
daughter Julia: her he divorced for her ill temper, but Livia, though she brought 
him no children, continued to be his wife as long as he lived, and always com- 
manded his affection to the last 

In the interim, Herod having made great preparations for the carrying on of 
this year's campaign,* brought a great army into the field, and, marching with 
it directly up to th^ walls of Jerusalem, laid close siege to that city, and forth- 
with ordered the casting up of such works against it as were in those times made 
use of for the taking of besieged places. While this was doing, he himself 
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'went to Samaria, and there consummated bis marriage with Mariamme.* He 
l\ad betrothed her four years before; but his troubles hindered that he did not 
marry her till now. She was the daughter of Alexander the son of king Aris- 
tobulus, by Alexandra, the daughter ol Hyrcanus II. and therefore was grand- 
daughter to both those brothers.* She was a lady of extraordinaiy beauty and 
great virtue, and in all other laudable qualifications accomplished beyond most 
others of her time. The Jews of those times having generally a zealous affec- 
tion for the femily of the Asmonaeans, Herod thought that, by marrying this lady 
out of it, he should the easier reconcile that people to him; and tnis made him 
so earnest for the consummating of the marriage at this time. On his return to 
his army before Jerusalem,' So»us, the governor of Syria, came thither to him. 
For, being ordered by Antony to do his utmost for the subduing of Antigonus, 
and the putting of Herod in full possession of the kingdom of Judea, he marched 
into that country with the best of his forces for this purpose, and, having joined 
Herod before Jerusalem, they both tqgether carried on the siege of that place 
with the utmost vigour, and a very numerous army. For both of them t(^ether 
bad no fewer than eleven legions,^ and six thousand horse, besides the Syrian 
auinliaries. However, the place held out several months with a great deal of 
resolution, and, had the military skill of those that defended it been equal to 
their valour, they could not have been subdued. But their defence being made 
rather with boldness, than due order and good conduct, according to the art of 
war, the Romans herein much outdid them; and, by means hereof, at length 
carried the place, after a siege of above half a year.^ 

^TU 37. Herod the Great 1.] — For it was not till the year next after following, 
that the place was taken. For then the Jews being beaten out of all their places 
of defence,* the city was broken up, and the enemy entering it on every side, 
made themselves thorough master^ of it, and being exasperated by the length 
of the siege, and the great labour and hardship which they had endured in it, 
for the revenging hereof, they filled all the quarters of the place with blood and 
slaughter, and ravaged it all over with rapine and devastation. Herod did all 
he could to hinder both, but without success, Sosius encouraging the soldiers in 
what they did. Hereon Herod went to him with heavy complaints about it, 
alleging, that if the city were thus destroyed by plunder and slaughter, the Ro- 
mans would make him only king oi a desert; and therefore desired that a stop 
might be put to this ravage and cruelty: but receiving no other answer, but that 
the spoils of the city were due to the soldiers, for the reward ois tineir. labour 
and valour in the taking of it, he was forced, by a sum of money, to redeem 
the city from all further devastation, which otherwise would have been utterly 
ruined and destroyed. 

Antigonus seeing all lost,^ surrendered himself to Sosiiu, and cast himself in 
a very submissive and abject manner at his feeft to pray nis compassion. But 
Sosius, despising his cowardice and meanness of spirit, rejected him with scorn; 
and looking on such behaviour as more becoming a woman than a man, instead 
of Antigonus,^ by way of contempt, called him Ajitigona, and forthwith ordered 
biro to be {)ut in chains; and as soon as Antony was returned out of Italy, and 
came again to Antioch, Sosius sent this captive king tiiither to him. Antony at 
first intended to iiave reservBd him for his triumph.* But Herod not thinlnng 
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himself safe in his kingdom as long as this remainder of the old royal family 
continued alive, never left soliciting Antony, till at length, by a |reat sum of 
money, he obtained that this poor prince was put to death; to which he having 
been condemned by a former sentence in judicature, this sentence was executed 
upon him in the same manner as upon a common criminal,^ by the rods and 
axe of the lictor, which the Romans never before subjected any crowned head 
to. And here ended the reign of the Asmonseans, after it had lasted from the 
beginning of Judas Maccabseus's government to this time,' one hundred and 
twenly-nine yeai^; and with it I shall end this book. 



BOOK vin. 

An, 37. Herod 1.] — On the taking of Jerusalem, Herod was put in thorough 
possession of the kingdom of Judea. But the greater part of the Jews,' as long 
as Antigonus was alive, partly out of the affection they had for the old royal 
family of the Asmonoeans, and partly out of their hatred to He{od, could not be 
induced by any means to own him for their king, which conduced much to the 
hastening on the death of that captive prince. As Herod was forced to make 
his way to the throne of this kingdom through a great deal of blood,^ so he 
found it necessary to establish himself in it by the same means, putting daily to 
death such of the opposite faction as he most feared,^ among whom were all 
the councillcNTs of the great Sanhedrin, except PoUio and Sameas. These two 
had* during the whole siege declared for the receiving of Herod to be king, and 
the rendenng of the city to him; telling the people, mat their sins being grown 
to so very great a height as they then were,* they had nothing eke to expect, 
but that God would deliver them into the hands of this man for the punishment 
of them, and that therefore it was in vain to resist him. But the rest of the 
Sanhedrin running violently the other way,' cried up, *'The temple of the 
Lord! The temple of the Lord!" as if for the sake thereof God would certainly 
protect that city; and on this conceit they did all they could to excite and en- 
courage the people to a fierce and obstinate resistance; and hereto it was owing 
that the siege held on so long. And therefore Herod, when he had gotten them 
into his power, put them all to death for it. To this he is also said to have been 
provoked by another reason, that is, for their having called him before them 
upon a trial for his life for the death of Hezekiah the robber, when he was go* 
yemor of Galilee under Hyrcanus; of which mention hath been above made. 
But if that influenced him in this matter, he would not have spared Sameas, 
who was, of all, the most violent against him in that cause. These two men 
are by the Jewish writers called Hillel and Shammai; and their names are of 
the greatest note amon^ them of all their Mishnical doctors,' that is, of all those 
who taught their traditions, from the time of Simon the Just, to the compiling 
of the Mishnah by B. Judah Hakkadosh; and they make the sixth hnk in their 
cabahstical chain from the said Simon: for he,' they said, delivered their tradi- 
tions to, 1. Antigonus of Socho; Antigonus of Socho delivered them to, !^. Jo- 
ses Ben Joezer and Joseph Ben Jochanan; these to, 3. Joshua Ben Perachiah,. 
and Nathan the Arbelite; these to, 4. Simon Ben Shetach and Jehudah Ben 
Tabbai; these to, 5. Shemaiah and Abtalion; and these to, 6. Hillel and Sham- 
mai. Of these pairs, the first in each of them was Nasi,' that is, president of 
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the great Sanhedrin, and the other Ab Beth Din/ that is, vice-president of the 
same; and both of them were, while ia these offices, the chief teachers of their 
schools of divinity. The Jewish writers ascribe to Shemaiah and Abtalion 
only six years, but to their immediate predecessors a full hundred and one over,' 
which gives that link in the chain of their additional succession a stretch beyond 
credibility. Shemaiah and Abtalion^ are said to have been bo(h proselytes, and 
sons of the same father, by whom they derived their descent from Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria; but they had for their mother a woman of Israel, otherwise 
they t;ould not have been members* of the great Sanhedrin, or have held any 
place of judicature in tlie Jewish nation. Herod, at this time putting to death 
all the members of the great Sanhedrin, excepting Hillel and Shammai, is not 
to be doubted, but that these two, Shemaiah and Abtalion, perished in that 
slaughter; ailer whose death Hillel was made president, and Shammai vice-pre- 
sident, of the Sanhedrin that was afterward formed. 

This Hillel, whom Josephus calls FoUio,^ was one of the most eminent that 
ever was amongst the Jewish doctors, for birth, learning, rule, and posterity* 
For, as to his birth,' he was, by his mother, of the seed of David, being by her 
descended from Shephatiah, the son of Abitel, David's wife. For his learning 
in the Jewish ISw and traditions, the Jewish \\7iters, by a unanimous suffiage, 
give him the first place of eminency among all the ancient doctors of their na- 
tion. As for rule, he bore it in the highest station of honour among his people 
for forty years together, for so long, as president of the Sanhedrin, he sat in the 
first chair of justice over the whole Jewish nation, and discharged himself 
therein with greater wisdom and justice than any that had, from t^e time of Si- 
mon the Just, possessed that place before him. And as for his posterity, he 
was so happy therein, that for several descents, they succeeded him in the same 
eminency of learning, and thereby gained also for several descents to succeed 
him in &e same station of honour: for those of his family were presidents of 
the Sanhedrin, from father to son, to the tenth generation. For ailer him suc- 
ceeded Simeon his son, who is supposed to have been the same who took Chris*: 
in his arms on his being first presented in the temple,^ and then to have sung: 
over him his Mine Dwdtca, After Simeon succeeded Gamaliel his son, who 
presided in the Sanhedrin at the time when Peter and the apostles were called 
before that council (Acts v. 34,) and was the same at whose feet Paul was bred 
up in the sect and learning of the Pharisees (Acts xxii. 3.) He is called in 
the Jewish writings Gamiel the Old,^ because of his long life; for he lived down 
to the eighteenth year before the destruction of Jerusalem. After him succeed- 
ed Simeon, the son, the second of that name in this line, who perished in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The next successor after him was Gamaliel, his son, 
the second of that name. To him succeeded Simeon, his son, the third of that 
name. After him was R. Judah Hakkadosh, his son, who composed the Mish- 
nah, and on that account his name hath ever since been had in great venera- 
tion among all the Jewish nation. His son and successor in the same office 
was Gamaliel, the third of that name; and after him, his son Judah Gemaricus;. 
and after him, his son Hillel the Second, who was the compiler of the present 
calendar of the Jewish year. How long after him this office continued in that 
family is not said. And no doubt it was with respect to the family of David! 
that Hillel had this honour so long continued among his posterity. Buthe wad* 

1 Naai in Hebrew fijirnifieth prince, and Ab Beth Din, fttber of the house of Judgment. 

2 The Jewish chronolosjere tell us, that these two persona entered on their offices in the year of rlie world, 
according to the Jewish computation, 3()S1, and that Shemaiah and Abtalion did not succeed them till the 3733, 
between which intervened one hundred and one years. 

3 Zacutus in Jnchaitin, et David GaiiK in Zemnch David. 4 Malmonides in Tract. Sanhedrin. 

5 Joaephus joins Pollio with Shammai, and makes him to be Shamraai's master, and Hillel was ao accord- 
ing to the Rabbins; and therefore, undoubtedly, the Pollio of Josephus and the Hillel of the Rabbins was the 
aama peraon. 

6 Zacutua in Jncbasin, Gedaliah in S^halaheleth Haccabbala, et David Ganz in Zemach David. Videa* 
etiam Buxtorfll I^exicon Rabbinicnm, col. 617. et de Abbreviaturus, p. 48.56; Vorstii Observationea ad Ze- 
aaeb David, and Lightfbot'a Harmonv of the New Testament, part 1. a. 8. 

7 Luke ii. 8 Zacutua. Gedaliah, et David Ganz, iUd. 
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descended from it only by his mother's side; for by his father |ie was cf the 
tribe of Benjamin. He was born in Babylonia,' and there lived till the fortieth 
3'ear of his life; at which age he came to Jerusalem, and there betook himself 
to the study of the law; in which he grew so eminent, that after forty years 
more, he became president of the Sanhedrin, being then eighty years old, and 
continued in that office for another forty years after; so that, according to this 
account, he lived full one hundred and twenty years. The time he first enter- 
ed on his presidentship was about one hundred years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The Jewish writers make it a complete hundred years. But those 
people are far from being exact in their chronological computations; for the 
sake of a round number, or an ima^nary mystery, they often in such matters 
shoot under or over the truth at their pleasure. He is said, on his first entering 
on this office, to have had for his vice-president one Manahem, a learned man 
of those times; but he not long after deserting this station to enter into the ser- 
vice of Herod, Shammai was chosen in his place. • And what we have in Jose- 
phus agreeth herewith; for he makes mention of a Manahem that was a person 
of eminent note in those times;* of whom he tells us, that being of the sect erf 
the Essenes, he had the spirit of prophecy: and one time meeting with Herod 
among bis schoolfellows when he was a boy, greeted him with this salutation, 
"Hail, king of the Jews;" and laying his hand gently on his shoulder, foretold 
to him that he should be advanced to that honour. Herod for many years had 
no regard to this prediction, it being a thing he had no expectation of. But 
afterward, when he came to be king, remembering the matter, he sent for Ma- 
nahem, and was veiy solicitous to know of him how long be should reign; con- 
cluding, that he who foretold that he should be king, could also foretel how long 
he should be so. Manahem at first not returning him a certain answer, Herod 
put it to him, whether he should reign ten years? Afanahem answered, Yea, 
ten; yea, twenty; yea, thirty; with which Herod being contented, asked no 
further; but from this time had Manahem in great esteem; and no doubt, on. 
this occasion, jdrew him into his serN'ice; and thereon Shammai was appointed 
to be vice-president in his room. 

This Shammai,' had been for som^ time the scholar of Hillel, and came the 
nearest to him in eminency of leammg of all the Tannaim or Mishnical doc- 
tors. But when he became his vice-president, he did not always concur in 
opinion with him; for there were many pcnnts wherein they differed, which 
<;aused the like contests and disputes between their followers, as there are be- 
tween the Thomists and Scotists among the schoolmen. For in a great many 
things the school of Hillel^ went one way, and the school of Shammai another. 
This produced such divisions and quarrels between their scholars, that at length 
it came to the effiision of blood, and several were slain on both sides. But, in 
the conclusion, the school of Hillel carried it against the school of Shammai; a 
determination being given for the former, they say, by a bath hol^ that is, by a 
voice pretended to come from heaven; and by this fiction all disturbances be- 
tween them were appeased. Hillel was of a mild and peaceable temper; but 
Shammai, on the contrary, was of a very angry and fiery spirit; and from hence 
proceeded most of the oppositions and disputes that were between the schools 
ci these two great doctors; <^ which Shammai growing at length weary, was 
contented to have all ended by the fiction I have mentioned. 

Hillel bred up above one thousand scholars in the knowledge of the law,' of 
which eighty are reckoned to be of greater eminency above the rest For of 
them, say the Jewish writers, thirty were worthy on whom the divine glory 
should rest, as it did upon Moses; and thirty for whom the sun should stand 

1 Zaeatus, Gedaliah, et David Ganz. 3 Joseph. AnUq. lib. 15. c. 13. 

3 Videas Zacutum, G«dalium, Davidum Ganz, et Buxtorflum, ibid, et Dniaium detribas Seciis, lib. 9. c. )0. 

4 Of this diTisioB made among the Pharisaical Jews by the difibrent Bchools of Hillel and Shammai, Je- 
rome speaks Id his Commentary oa Isaiah viii. 14, and he there tells us, that these two men flouriahed ia 
ludea not lonpr before Christ was bom. His words are, Y Sammai et Hillel noB miUto prlus quam Dominias 
naseeretur erti sunt in Jud«a." 

f Zacuttts, Qedalias, et DavU Ganz, ibid. 
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still, as it did for Joshua; and the twenty others were of a middling size. The 
most eminent of them all was, Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the author of the. Chaldee 
paraphrase upon the prophets: with whom was contemporary Onkelos, who 
was the author of the Chaldee paraphrase upon the law. But whether he was 
a scholar of Hillel's or no, is not said. There are other Chaldee paraphrases be- 
sides these two; but what, or how many there were, or for what use they served, 
not being as yet any where mentioned in this work, it is proper I here give the 
reader an account of them. 

The Chaldee paraphrases are translations of the scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment made directly &om the Hebrew text into the language of tiie Chaldeans; 
which language was anciently used through all Assyria, Babylonia, Mesopota- 
mia, Syria, and Palestine; and is still the language of the churches of the Nes- 
torian and Maonite Christians in those eastern parts, in the same manner as the 
Latin is the language of the Popish churches here in the west. And therefore 
thefie paraphrases were called tai^ums,*' because they 'were versions or transla- 
tions of the Hebrew text into this language; for the word targum signifieth, in 
Chaldee, an interpretation or version of one language into another, and may 
properly be said of any such version or translation: but it is most commonly by 
the Jews appropriated to these Chaldee paraphrases; for being among them 
what were most eminently such, they therefore had this name by way of emi- 
nency especially given unto them. 

These targums were made for the use and instruction of the vulgar Jews after 
their return from the Babylonish captivity; for although many of Sie better sort 
still retained the knowledge of the Hebrew language during that c^tivify, and 
taught it to their children, and the holy scriptures that were delivered afler that 
time,' excepting only some parts of Daniel and Ezra, and one verse in Jere- 
miah, were all written therein; yet the common people, by having so long con- 
versed with the Babylonians, learned their language and forgot their own. It 
happened, indeed, otherwise to the children of Israel in Egypt; for although 
they lived there about three times as long as the Babylonish captivity lasted, 
yet they still preserved the Hebrew language among them, and *brougiit it back 
entire with them into Canaan. The reason of this was, in Egypt they all lived 
together in the land of Goshen; but on their being carried captive by the Ba. 
bylonians, they wera dispersed all over Chaldea and Assyria, and being there 
intermixed with the people of the land, had their main converse with them, 
and therefore were forced to learn their language; and this soon induced a dis- 
use of their own among them; by which means it came to pass, that, afler 
their return, the common people, especially those of them who had been bred 
up in that captivity, understood not the holy scriptures in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, nor their posterity after them. And therefore, when Ezra read the law 
to me people,' he had several persons standing by him well skilled in both the 
Chaldee and Hebrew languages, who interpreted to the people in Chaldee what 
he first read to them in Hebrew. And afterward, when the method was esta 
blished of dividing the law into fifty-four sections, and of reading one of them 
every week in their synagogues (according as hath been already described,) the 
same course of reading to the people, the Hebrew text first, and then intepret* 
ing it to them in Chaldee, was still continued. For when the reader had read 
one verse in Hebrew, an interpreter standing by did render it in Chaldee; and 
then the next verse being read in Hebrew, it was in like manner interpreted in 
the same language as before; and so on from verse to verse was every verse 
alternately read, first in the Hebrew, and then interpreted in Chaldee, to the 
end of the section: and this first gave occasion for the making of Chaldee ver- 

1 Baztorfii LffiiooQ Rabbiaicam,col. 2644. 

3 The book of Daniel is written in Cbaldee, from the foorth rene of the second chapter to the end of tb» 
M7cnth chapter; and the book of Eera, from the eighth verae of the fourth chapter (o the twenty-seyentli 
verse of the seventh chapter. In the book of Jeremiah, the eleventh verse of the tenth chapter is only wnU 
ten In that langaage; all the rest of it is in Hebrew. 

3 Nebemiah, viii. 4-6. 
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'sions for the help of these interpreters. And they thenceforth became neces- 
sary, not only for their help in the public synagogues, but also for the help of 
the people at home in their families, that they might there have the scriptures 
for their private reading in a language which they understood. 

For, first, as synagogues multiplied among the Jews beyond the number of 
able interpreters, it became necessary that such versions should be made for the 
help of the less able. This was done at first only for the law, because at first the 
law only was publicly read in their synagogues, till the persecution of Anti- 
ochus £piphanes; but, after that time, lessons being read out of the prophets in 
-those religious assemblies, as well as out of the law, the same reason rendered it 
necessary that Chaldee versions should be made of these scriptures also. And, 
55dly, the use of the people (which was the other reason for the composing of 
those versions) made this necessary for all the scripture, as well as for the law 
and the prophets. For all scripture being given for our edification, all ought for 
this end to have them in a langua^ which they understood. For when God 
gave his law unto Israel,^ he enjomed, that they should have his command- 
ments, statutes, and judgments, always in their hearts; that they should medi- 
tate on them day and night; teach them their children; and talk of them when 
they did ^it in their houses, and when they walked by the way, and when they 
lay down, and when they rose up; and, that all might be the better enabled to 
perform all this, it was strictly enjoined, by a constitution of the elders ftom an- 
cient times,* that every man should have bv him at his home a copy of the 
holy scriptures, fairly written out, either by his own, or, if he could not write 
himself, by some other hand, for his instruction herein. But how could this be 
done, if they had those scriptures only in a language which they did not un- 
derstand.? It was necessary, therefore, that, as tney had the Hebrew text for 
the sake of the original, so also that they should have the Chaldee version for 
the sake of helping them to understand it. Indeed, the letter of the law which 
commands what I have here mentioned, extends no farther than to the five 
books of Moses; for no more of the holy scriptures were then written' when that 
law was given; and also the constitution above mentioned, which was super- 
added by the elders, is by positive words limited thereto. ' But the reason of 
the thing reacheth the whole word of God. For, since all of it is given for our 
instruction, we are all equally obliged to know each part of it as well as the 
other, and therefore this caused, that at length the whole scriptures wcTe thus 
translated from the Hebrew into the Chaldean language, for the sake of those 
who could not otherwise understand them. For, to lock up firom the people in 
an unknown language that word of God, which was given to lead them to ever- 
lasting life, was a thing that was not thought agreeable either with reason or 
piety in those times. 

This work having been attempted by divers persons at difierent times, and by' 
jsome of them with different views (for some of them were written as versions 
for the public use of the synagogues, and others as paraphrases and commen* 
, taries for the private instruction of^the people,) hence it hath come to pass, that 
there were anciently many of these targums, and of different sorts, in the same 
manner as there anciently were many different versions of the same holy scrip- 
tures into the Greek language, made with like different views; of which we 
fiave no sufficient proof in the Octapla of Origen. No doubt, anciently there 
avere many more of these targums than we now Know of, which have been lost 
in the length of time. .Whether there were any of them of the same compo- 
sure on the whole scriptures is not any where said. Those that are now remain- 
ing were composed by different persons, and on different parts of scripture, 
some on one part, and others on otiier parts; and are, in all, of these eight sorts 
following: 1. That of Onkelos on the five books of Moses; 2. That of Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel on the prophets, that is, on Joshua, Judges, the two books of Samuel, 
the two books of Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor pro- 

1 Dcul. vi. 6-9. chap. xi. 18— M. S Maimonides in Tephilah, c. 7. 
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phets; 3. That on the law, which is ascribed to Jonathan Ben Uzziel; 4. The 
Jerusalem targum on the law; 5. The targum on the five lesser books, called 
Megilloth, t. e, Ruth, Esther, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, and the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah; 6. The second targum on Esther, 7. The targum of 
Joseph,* the one-eyed, on the book of Job, tne Psalms, and the Proverbs; and, 
8. The targum on the first and second book of Chronicles. On Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and Daniel, there is no targum at all. The reason given by some for this 
is, because a great part of those books is written in the Chaldee language, and 
therefore there is no need of a Chaldee paraphrase upon them. This indeed is 
true for Daniel and Ezra, but not for Nehemiah; for that book is all originally 
written in the Hebrew language. No doubt, anciently there were Chaldee 
paraphrase, on all the Hebrew parts of those books, though now ) *±, It was 
long supposed that there were no targums on the two books of Ch nicies, be- 
cause hone such were known, till they were lately published by - eckius,' at 
Augsburg, in Germany; that on the first book A. D. 1660; and that on the se- 
cond in 1683. 

As the targum of Onkelos is the first in order of place, as being on the Pen- 
tateuch, which is the first part of the holy scriptures, so, I think, it is not to be 
doubted but that is the first also in order of time, and the most ancient that was 
written of all that are now extant. The Jewish writers,* though they allow him 
to have been, for some time of his life, contemporary with Jonathan Ben Uz- 
ziel, the author of the second targum above mentioned, yet make him much the ' 
younger of the two: for they tell us that Jonathan was one of the prime scho- 
lars of Hillel, who died about the time when our Saviour was bom; but that 
Onkelos survived Gamaliel the elder, Paul's master (who was the grandson of 
Hillel, and died not till eighteen years before the destruction of Jerusalem;) for 
they relate, that Onkelos assisted at the funeral of this Gramaliel, and provided 
for it seventy pounds of frankincense at his own charge. But there are several 
reasons which prevail with me to think Onkelos the most ancient of the two; 
the chief and principal of them is the style in which his targum is written. 
That part of Daniel and Ezra which is in Chaldee is the truest standard whereby 
to try the purity of the Chaldee language: for this language, as well as all others, 
being in a constant flux, and in every age deviating from what it was in the 
former, it follows from hence, that the farther any Chaldee writing doth in its 
style difler from that ancient standard, the later certainly it is; and the nearer 
it comes to it, we may as certainly conclude the more ancient it is. But no 
Chaldee writing now extant coming nearer to the style of what is written in 
that language by Daniel and Ezra than the targum of Onkelos, this, to me, 
proves that targum, of all others, to be the most ancient And I can see no 
Tother reason, why Jonathan Ben Uzziel, when he undertook to compose his tar- 
gum, should pass over the law, and be^n with the prophets, but that he found 
Onkelos had done this work before him, and with that success in the perform- 
ance which he could not exceed. This targum of Onkelos is rather a version 
than a paraphrase: for it renders the Hebrew^ text word for word, and for the 
most part accurately and exactly; and it is by much the best of all this sort: 
^nd therefore it hath always been had in esteem among the Jews much above 
all the other targums; and being set to the same musical notes with the Hebrew 
text, it is thereby made capable of being read in the same tone' with if in their 
public assemblies. And that it was accordingly there read alternately with the 
iext, in the manner as is above described,* Elias Levita tells us, who, of all the 

1 He 18 coramonly CAlled Jnuph Ctecas, or Jonephus the Blind. This ia not to he understood as if he were 
blind of both eyes, for then he could not have done this work. The word in Hebrew, by which he ia so^lc- 
ffiomi noted, si|?nifi«tta luseum, one that is blind of one eye, as well asecctim, one that is blind of b6th eyes. 

'2 Lousden in PbiloloiK> Hebneo-mixto, dissertatione quinta. s. 5. 

.1 Zacuttis in Jnehaslh. Gedaliah in Shalshelcth Haccnbbala. David Ganr. in Zcroach David, aliique. 

4 In Metbui^cinan, «. e. Lcxico Cbaldaico, sic dicto. Verba ejas in prcfationc ad illud Lexicon sunt bee 
seqiicntia. Aniequam inx'eniretur ars typographica, non extabant targum prophetaruin et bagiographorum, 
nisi vel uniim in provincia, vel ad summura duo in universo climate: proptcrea nee quisquam erat qaia ea 
cnrarct. At targum Oiikclosi semper repnrtum p»t nfTatim, et hoc ideo, quia nos cbligati sumiis, at legamus 
ruavis scptimana Parashani bis, t. e. scmcl in textu Hebrteo, et seme! in targum. 
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Jews that have handled this argument, hath written the most accurately and 
fully of it; for be saith, '* That the Jews holding themselves obliged every week, 
in their synagogues, to read twice that parasnah, or section of the law, which 
was the lesson of the week ^that is, in the Hebrew original first, and then in 
the Chaldee interpretation after it,) made use of the targum of Onkelos for this 
purpose; and that this was their usage even down to his time (which was about 
the first part of the sixteenth century.') And that, for this reason, though, till 
the art of printing was invented, there were of the other targums scarce above 
(me or two of a sort to be found in a whole country, yet then the targum of 
Onkelos was every where among them." Some say this Onkelos was a prose- 
lyte, and hold him to have been the same ^ith AkUus, another proselyte, who 
is quoted in Beriahith Rabba,* io have written a taigum: and others, that he was 
the same with Aquila of Pontus, who composed one of the Greek versions of 
the holy scripture, which was in Origen's Octapla, as if the Akilus mentioned 
in Bensheth K^ba, and Aquila of Pontus, were two distinct persons. For the 
setting of all this at rights, it is to be observed, 1. That the Akilas whose taigum 
is quoted in Berishith Rabba, and elsewhere from it by the Rabbins, can be none 
other than Aquila of Pontus; for the name is the same, *as(».»( in Greek, and 
Akilas in Hebrew: the time in which they are said to Uve is also the same, that 
is, about the year of Christ 130; and both are said to be proselytes; and these- 
three characters joined together, sufficientiy prove them to be both the same 
person. 2. That this Akilas couJd not be Onkelos: for not only the names are 
different, and the times in which they lived different, bdt also the targums which 
they are said to have written; for Onkelos wrote on the law, but the targum of 
AkJas, which is quoted in Berishith Rabba, is on the prophets and the hagio- 
grapha. 3. That the taigum of Akilas, quoted by the author of Berishith Rabba, 
and other Rabbins from him, is not a Chaldee tareum, but the Greek version or 
targum made by Aquila of Pontus; for although the word targum be restrained 
by its most ooranKm use amon^ the Jews to the Chaldee versions of the Hebrew 
scriptures; yet, in its general signification, it takes in any translation from one 
language to another, whatsoever those languages may be; and that, therefore, 
there was never any such Chaldee targum, as is supposed to be quoted by the 
author of Berishith Rabba, or any such p^;^n as Akilas a proselyte, distinct* 
from Aquila of Pontus, to be the author of it; but that the targum so quoted 
was the Grreek targum, or Greek version of the Hebrew scriptures made by the 
said Aquila of Pimtus, of which I have above given a full account 4. That 
the representing of Onkelos to have been a proselyte seems to have proceeded 
from the enx>r Staking him to have beejn the same with Aquila of Pontus, who 
was indeed a Jewish proselyte: for having, from being an heathen, embraced 
the Christian religion, he apostatized from it to the Jews. The excellency and 
accuracy of Onkelos's taigum, sufficiently prove him to have been a native Jew; 
for, without having been bred up from his birth in the Jewish religion and learn- 
ing, and long exercised in all the rites and doctrines thereof, a^ being also 
thoroughly skilled in both the Hebrew and Chaldee languages, as far as a native 
Jew could be, he can scarce be thought thoroughly adequate to that work which 
he peifoimed. 

The next targum to that of Onkelos is the targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the 
prophets, which is next it also in the purity of its style, but is not like it in the 
manner of its composure. Tat whereas the taigum <» Onkelos is a strict version, 
rendering the Hebrew text word for word, JonaSian takes on him the liberty of a 
paraphrast, by enlargements and additions to the text: for therein are inserted se- 
veral stories, and also several glosses of his own, which do not much commend the 
work; and more of this is to be found in that part which is on the latter prophets, 
than in that which is on the foimei^ for in that latter part he is more lax and parft- 
phrastical, and less accurate and clear, than in the other. The books of Joshua, 

1 Soma of hii books were pubHuhed anno 1517, and loroe anno 1539. 

8 BerisbiUi ftabba it an old Rabbioical conamentary on Uie book of Geneab* 
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Judgec, Samael, and Kiii£8, are called the former pn^hets; and tLe books of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezeldel, and the twelve minor prophets, the latter. The Jews speak 
highly of this Jonathan:^ for they do not only ^ive him the first place of eminency 
among all the disciples of Hillel, but eqi^l him even to Moses himself, and teU 
many miraculous things of him, which, they say, happened while he was em- 

Eloyed in this work: as, diat nothing was permitted to give him any disturbance 
erein: that, if any bird happened to flee over him, or any fly to light upon his pa- 
per, while he was writing tins targum, they were immematelj burned up by fire 
jfrom heaven, without any hurt done either to his person or his paper. And they 
tell us also, that, on his attempting to write a targum upon the hs^iographa. Afler 
his having finished that on the law, he was hmdered by a voice from heaven, 
which forbade him to proceed in that work, giving this reason £)r it, because 
therein (that is, in the hagiographa^ was contained the end of the Messiah; 
which some Chiistians laying hold ot against the Jews, by interpreting it of the 
death of Christ predicted in the prophecies of Daniel (which they place among 
the hagicj^pha,') some of the latter Jews have taken upon them to altai that 
passage, for fear this fabulous stoiy should hurt their cause. Many other fables 
the Jewish writers tell us of this Jonathan and his targum, which I think not 
{m>per to trouble the reader with. 

The third targum in the order above-mentioned is that on the law, which is 
ascribed to Jonathan Ben Uzziel. But that it is none of his is sufficiently proved 
by the s^le, which is wholly diflerent from that wherein is written the true tar- 
gum of Jonathan (that upon the prophets, which all allow to have been his,^ as 
will thoroughly appear to all sucii as shall thoroughly compare them togetner; 
and, besides, its enlargements in the paraphrastical way, by glosses, &bles, pro* 
lix e:q>lications, and other additions, are much beyond what we find practised 
by Jonathan in that taigum which is truly his. But that which thoroughly cuts 
the throat of this pretence is, that there are several things mentioned in this tar- 
gum which had no being, or at least no name, till afler Jonathan's time: for 
therein is mention made of the six orders or books of the Mishnah:^ but they 
could have no being till the Mishnah was made by R. Judah, near two hundred 
years after Jonathan's time; and therein we also find mention made of Constan- 
tinople^ and Lombardy:' whereas there was no such city as Constantinople, 
nor any country called by the name of Lombardy, till several hundred years 
after the time wherein Jonathan flourished. Who was the true author of 
this taigum, or when it was composed, is utterly unknown. It seems long to 
have lain in obscurity among the Jews themselves: for Elias Levita, who wrote 
most fully of the ChaJdee paraphrases, knew nothing of this paraphrase; for he 
says nothing of it, though he tells us of all the rest: neither was it taken notice 
of till tet published in print at Venice, about one hundred and fifty years sincei 
and the name of Jonathan, it is probable, was for no other reason then put to 
it, but to give it the more credit, and the better recommend it by that specious 
title to the buyer. Most of those prophecies which are in the rentateuch con- 
cerning the Messiah, being in this targum interpreted in the Christian way, 
some Christians for this reason would maintain it to be the genuine work of the 
author whose name it bears; and, to make this out, assert it to be as ancient as 
that author, and that therefore it might, according to its title, be truly his: and 
their argument for it is, that it is quoted by St. Paul, and that thereforcf it must 
be composed before his time, and the age before his time was that in which Jo* 
nathan Ben Uzziel lived. For whereas St. Paul, in his Second Epistle to Timo- 
thy, chap. iii. 8, makes mention of Jannes and Jambres, as the names of those 
Egyptian magicians who withstood Moses in the presence of Pharaoh (Exodus 

1 Zncututin Juchavin. Gedaliali in Shalsheletta Haecabbala. David Ganz in Zetnach David. Talmnd \n 
Bava Batbra, c. 8. et in Succa et in RfpEilla. Videas etiam Buztorflum de AbbrevtaturiB, p. 104, 305. El in 
Prsfationead Lexicon Chafdatcum. Shictcardum in Bechlnath HaKwrushim, alioequd. 

2 That the Jews allow not Daniel a place among the prophets, and for what reason, hath been above 
shown, part 1, book 3, under the year 534. 

3 Ezod. xxvt 0. 4 Num. sxiv. 19. 5 JbXd. ». 
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vii. %) they would have it believed, that Paul had those names from this tar 
gum on the law which is ascribed to Jonathan; and that therefore it was com^ 
posed before St. Paul wrote that Epistle to Timothy. It is true, the names Jan- 
nes and Jambres are twice made mention of in this targum (Exodus i. 15. vii. 2;) 
but it doth not follow that St. Paul had them from this targum, and that there- 
fore the author of this targum was ancienter than St. Paul, any more than it 
doth that he had them from Pliny or Numenius, and that therefore these two 
heathen philosophers were, contraiy to all the faith of history, ancienter than 
this aposfie: for both these authors make mention of those Egyptian magicians 
in the time of Moses, with this only variation, that, instead ofJannes and Jam- 
bres, Pliny writes their names Jamnes and Jotapes. The true answer hereto is, 
that, as the sacred penmen of the New Testament make mention of several 
things which they had only from the current tradition of the times in which they 
lived, so this of Jannes and Jambres was of that sort. These names, either by 
oral tradition, or rather by some written records of histoiy, being preserved 
among the Jews, St. Paul mm thence had them, and so had this taigumist ailer 
him. And an account of these persons having been by the said names propa- 
gated by the Jews to the heatheub, among whom they were dispersed, it came 
this way to the knowledge of Pliny and Numenius; the first of which lived m the 
first century after Christ, and the other in the beginning of the third. They that 
would know what were the traditions of the Jews, conceminff these two magi- 
cians, may consult Buxtorf s Rabbinical Lexicon, p. 915— 9ft; for there they 
will find a full account of all that is said of them in the talmud, and other rab- 
binical writings; which being long, and wholly fabulous, I avoid here troubling 
the reader with it. 

The fourth targum is on the law, written by an unknown hand; for no one 
pretends to tell us who the author of it was, or when it was composed. It is 
' called the Jerusalem targum; and seems to have that name for the same reason 
for which the Jerusalem talmud is so called, that is, because it is written in the 
Jerusalem dialect. For there were three different dialects of the Chaldean or 
Assyrian language.' The first was that which was spoken at Babylon, the me- 
tropolis of the Assyrian empire: an example of this in its greatest purity we have 
in Daniel and Ezra; and the style of the Babylonish Gremara may be reckoned 
its highest corruption. The second dialect of this language was the Com- 
magenian, or Antiochian, which was spoken in Commagene, Antioch, and the 
rest of Syria; and in this dialect were written the versions of the holy scriptures 
and the liturgies which were in use among the Syrian and Assyrian Christians, 
and are still used by them, especially by the Maronites, a people inhabiting 
Mount Libanus, where the Syriac still lives among them as a vulgar language. 
The third dialect was the Jerusalem dialect, that which was spoken by the Jews 
after their return from Babylon. The Babylonian and Jerusalem dialects were 
written in the same character, fcut the Antiochian in a different, that which we 
call the Syriac. And for the sake of this different character is that dialect 
reckoned a different language, which we call the Syriac; whereas in truth the 
Syriac and the Chaldee are one and the same language in different characters, 
and differing a little only in dialect' As all these three dialects were made by 
so many several degeneracies from the old Assyrian language which was an- 
ciently spoken in Ninevah and Babylon, so they all with time degenerated from 
what they at first were. The purest style which wc have of the Jerusalem dia- 
lect is in the targums, first of Onkplos on the law, and next of Jonathan on the 
prophets; for in them the Chaldee is without any mixture of words from any 
other language, saving from the Hebrew only. Tliis mixture of Hebrew words 
with the Chaldee was that only which first made the Jerusalem dialect to diflfer 
from the Babylonian: for though the Jews, on their return from Babylon, brought 
back with them the Chaldee language, and made it their vulgar tongue, yet the 

I Videai Waltoni Prolegom. 13. ad BIblia Polyglot, et Goorgii Amyne Pr»lud. Gram. Syr 
S Videaa Pneflitionem Ludovici dc Diea ad Grammaticam Linguarum Orientaliam. 
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Hebrew was still the language of the church, and the language of all those that 
were bred up in learning for its service; and therefore many of its words crept . 
into the Chaldee which was vulgarly spoken by them; and this mixture con* 
stituted the Jerusalem dialect of the Chaldee tongue; and, as long as it continued 
with this mixture onljr, it was the Jerusalem dialect in its best purity. But, in 
process of time, the mixture of the Jews with other nations, especially after our 
Saviour's time, brought in the mixture of many exotic words from the Latin, 
Crreek, Arabian, Persian, and other languages, and thereby so far corrupted their 
former speech, that it made it almost another language. And a view of this cor- 
rupt state of it we have in the Jerusalem talmud, the Jerusalem targum, and in 
ftll the other targums, excepting those of Onkelos on the law, and Jonathan on 
the prophets. For all these are written in this corrupt style of the Jerusalem 
dialect; and those targums are much more so than the Jerusalem talmud, which 
proves them all (except the two above excepted) to have been written after that 
talmud. This Jerusalem targum is not a continued paraphrase, as all the rest 
are, but only upon some parts here and there, as the author thought the text 
most wanted an explication; for sometimes it is only upon one verse, and at 
other times it is only upon a piece of a verse, and sometimes upon several verses 
together, and sometimes it skips over whole chapters. In many places it writes 
word for word from the targum said to be Jonathan's on the law, which made 
Drusius think they were both the same.* There are several things in this Jeru- 
salem targum which are in the same words delivered in the New Testament by 
Christ and his apostles: as, for example, Luke vi. 38, Christ saith, " With the 
same measure that ye mete withal, it shall be measured to you a^ain;" the same 
is in this targum, Gen. xxxviii. 26. In the Revelations, xx. 6. 14, there if men- 
tion of the *' first and second death;" the same distinction is in this targum, 
Deut xxxiii. 6. In the Revelations, ?r. 10, the saints are said to be " made unto 
jur God, kings and priests;" the same is said in this targum, Exod. xix. 6. In 
the gospel of St. Matthew, vi. 9, our Saviour teacheth us to say, ** Our Father 
which art in heaven;" the same expression is in this targum, Deut. xxii. 6. 
Hence some would infer the antiquity of this targum, as if it had been written 
before our Saviour's time, and that he and his apostles had these and other like 
expressions from it; and others will have it, that the author of this targum had 
them from the New Testament. But neither of these seems likely: not the first, 
because the style of this targum being more impure and corrupt than that of 
the Jerusalem talmud, this proves it to have been composed after that talmud, 
which had no being till above three hundred years after Christ; and not the se- 
cond, because the Jews had that detestation of all contained in the New Testa- 
ment, that we may be well assured they would borrow nothing from thence. 
The truth of the matter most probably is, these were sayings and phraseologies 
which had obtained among the Jews in our Saviour's time, and continued among 
them long after; and hence our Saviour and his apostles, and afterward the au- 
thor of this targum, had them, as from the same fountain. 

The fifth targum, which is that of the Megilloth; the sixth, which is the se- 
cond targum on Esther; and the seventh, which is that on Job, the Psalms, and 
the Proverbs; are all written in the corrupt6st Chaldee of the Jerusalem dia- 
lect. Of the two former no author is named: but the author of the third, they 
say, was Joseph the one-eyed; but who this Joseph was, or when he lived, is 
not said; and some of them tell us the author of this targum is as much un- 
known as of the other two.* The second tai-gum on Esther is twice as large as 
the first, and seems to have been written the last of all those targums, by reason 
of the barbarity of its style. That on the Megilloth (part of which is the first 
targum on Esfiier) makes mention of the Mishnah and the talmud,' with the 
explication; if thereby he meant the Babylonish talmud, as undoubtedly it is, 
this targum must have been written after that talmud, that is, after the year of 

1 Ad difficilia loca, Numb. c. 25 ^ R. Azarias in Mcor Enaim. Elias Lerita, aliique. 3 Cant. 1. 1. 
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Christ 500: for this is the earliest time which is assigned for the coinpoBUte of 
the Babylonish talmud. 

The eighth and last of these targums, in the order I have above mentioned 
them, is that on the two books of the Chronicles, which is the last that hath 
been published; for it was not known of till the year 1680/ when Beckius, 
from an old manuscript, first published at Augsburg m Germany, that part of it 
which is on the first book; and three years afler he published at the same place 
the other part also, that which is on me second book. Till then all that have 
written 01 the Chaldee paraphrases have given us to understand, as if there 
had never been any targum at all written upon these books. But only Walton 
tells us,' he had heard, that there was in the public library in Cambridge a 
manuscript targum on the Chronicles, but had no notice of it till his Polyglot 
was finished; and therefore never examined it. I find there is in that library,^ 
amoDg Erpenius's books bought by the duke of Buckingham, and given to that 
University, a manuscript Hebrew ISible in three volumes, which hath a Chaldee 
targum on the Chronicles, as far as the sixth verse of the twenty-second chap- 
ter of the' first book. But it is no continued targum, for it contains no more than 
some short glosses added here and there in the margin. This manuscript was 
written in tiie year of Christ 1347, as appears by a note at the end of it; but 
when, or by whom, the marginal Chaldee gloss therein was composed, i* 
not said. 

That the targums of Onkelos on the law, and Jonathan on the prq>bets, are 
as ancient as our Saviour's time, if not more ancient, is the general opinion 
both of Jews and Christians. The Jewish historians positively say it:^ for they 
tell us that Jonathan' was the most eminent of all the scholars of HiUel,^ who 
died about the time that our Saviour was born; and that Onkelos was contem- 
porary with Gamaliel the elder (the same that was St Paul's master,) as is 
above mentioned. For although the Jewish writers ar^ very wretched histo- 
rians, and oflen ^ive us gross fables instead of true narratives, yet whenever 
they do so, there is either something internal in tiie matter related, or else ex- 
ternal to it from other evidences, that convict them of falsity; but where there 
is nothing of this, the testimony of the historian is to stand good in that which 
he relates of the affairs of his own country or people. And therefore, there 
being nothing concerning these two targums whicl^ can be alleged either from 
what is contained in them, or from any external evidence to contradict what 
the Jewish historians teU us of their antiquity, I reckon their testimony is to 
stand good concerning this matter. And this testimony is strongly corroborated 
bv the st^le in which they are penned: for it being the purest, and the best of 
ail that IS written in the Jerusalem dialect, and without the mixture of those 
many exotic words, which the Jews of Jerusalem and Judea afterward took 
into it from the Greek, Latin, and other languages, this proves them to have 
been written before those Jews had that common converse with those nations 
from whom these words were borrowed, and especiaUv before Jerusalem and 
Judea were made a province of the Roman empire. For although the Jews of 
the dispersions had long before conversed with those nations, and learned ih&ir 
languages, yet this did not afiect the Jews of Jerusalem and Judea; but they 
stiUretaincd their vul^ tongue in the same dialect in which it had been form- 
ed afler their return uom Babylon, till Pompey had subjected them to the Ro- 
man yoke; but after that, Greeks, Romans, and Italians, and other subjects of 
the Roman empire, either as soldiers or civil officers, or on other occasions, 
coming into that country, and there mixing themselves among them, from that 
time they first began' to borrow from them those words which corrupted their 
language. And therefore, since these targums of Onkelos and Jonathan are the 

1 Ltmideii PhiloIogiM Mixtnc, diatertatione 5. s. 5. 9 Prolejrom. ad Biblia Polyglotta, c. IS. 1. 15. 

3 Catalogua Librorum ManuMriptorum Anglis et Hibarnis, torn. 1. part 3. p. 174. Numb. S484. 

4 ZacutuB, Gtodaliaa. David Gana, Abraham Levitn, nliique. 

5 It ia generally said of Hillel by tbe Jewish wriier^, that he entered on hia presidentship of (be Great 
Saahedrin about one hundred years before tbe destruction of Jerusalem. 
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clearest of this coimptioii of all that we have in the Jerusalem dialect, this may 
assuredly convince us, that they were written before this corruption had * ob- 
tained any prevalency. among that people. And for this reason I reckon them 
both to have been composed before our Saviour's time, and the targum of On- 
kelos to be the most ancient of the two, because it is the purer, though the 
other comes veiy little behind it herein, which evidently shows it to have been 
written very soon after it. The Jews speak very magnificent things of Jona- 
than, but say little of Onkelos; though they manifestly prefer the targum of 
Onkelos before that of the other, as indeed it deserves they should, it being by 
much the more exact of the two; the reason of that is, they all hold Jonathan 
to have been a natural Jew; but the general vogue among them being, that 
Onkelos was a proselyte, and sister's son to Titus, who destroyed Jerusalem; 
for both these reasons, though both are ctoss mistakes, they have lesser regard 
to his memoij than to that of the other, though theji have the greater for 
his work. 

The only thing that can be alleged against the antiquity of these two targiims 
is, that neither Origen, nor Epiphanius, nor Jerome, nor any of the ancient far 
thers of the Christian church, make any mention of them. These three which I 
have named were well skilled in the Jewish learning; and therefore it is thought 
they could not have avoided taking some notice of them, had they been extant 
in their time; especially not Jerome, who lived in Judea a great part of his life, 
and there conversed with the most learned rabbles of that sect, and was very in- 
quisitive after all that was to be learned from them for his better understanding of 
the Hebrew scriptures; and yet in all his writings we find no mention of any 
targum or Chaldee paraphrase; nor doth he make use of any such in any of his 
commentaries, in which they would have been very useful unto him; and there- 
fore from hence they conclude, that certainly they were not in being in his 
time. But this being a negative argument, it proves nothing: for there might 
be many reasons which might hinder Jerome from knowing any thing of them, 
though in common use among the Jews of his time. For, 1st, though Jerome 
understood Hebrew well, it was late ere he studied the Chaldee, and therefore 
it was with difficulty that he attained to any knowledge in it,* of which he him- 
self complains; and therefore might not be sufficiently skilled to read those tar- 
gums, had he known any thing of them. But, 2dly, it is most probable that he 
knew nothing of them: for the Jews were in those times very backward in 
communicating any of their books or their knowledge to the Christians; and 
therefore, though Jerome got some of their rabbles to help him in hi^ studies 
about the Hebrew scriptures,' yet he could not have them for this purpose, with- 
out bribing them to it with great sums. And what assistance they gave him 
herein, was contrary to the established rules and orders then made and received 
among that people; and therefore, when these rabbies came to Jerome to give 
him that assistance in his Hebrew studies which he hired them for, they did it 
by stealth,' coming to him only by night, as Nicodemus did unto Christ, for fear 
of offending the rest of their brethren. And this being at that time the humour 
of those people, we may hence conclude, that those rabbies served Jerome very 
P90ily in the matter he hired them for, and communicated nothing further to 
him man they saw needs they must to earn his money. And, 3dly, as to the 
other fathers, none of them understood the Chaldee tongue; and besides, there 
were in their time such an aversion and bitter enmity between the Christians 
and the Jews, as hindered all manner of converse between them, so that neither 
would willingly communicate any thing to each othei^ and no wonder then, 
that in those days these targums were concealed from all Christians, as being 
doubly locked up from them, that is, not only by the language in which they 
were written, but also by the malice and perverseness of the Jews, who had the 
keeping of them. But, 4thly, besides their malice and perverseness, they had 

1 In Prefatione ad Danielem. 

2 Hieronjnnus in Epistola ad Pammadiiaai 65. In PrsfttloBe in Uteum Panllpomenon, et in Profatione 
•d Librum Job. 
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also some veiy good reasons to be cautions as to this matten for there being 
many prophecies of the Old Testament concerning the Messiah explained in 
these targums in the same manner as we Christians do, it behoved those of that 
sect not to communicate them to any Christians, lest thereby they should give 
them an advantage for the turning of their own artillery against them, and the 
cutting of the very throat of their cause with their own weapons. And for this 
reason it happened, that it was much above one thousand years after Christ ere 
Christians knew any thing of those targums; and scarce three centuries have 
passed since they have become common among us; and therefore it is not to be 
wondered at, that the most ancient fathers of the Christian Church knew no- 
thing of them. And all this put together, I think may be sufficient to convince 
any one, that these targums may be as ancient as is said, tl^ough neither Jerome 
•nor any of the ancient fathers of the Christian church say any thing of them, 
and that their silence herein can be no argument to the contrary. 

As to all the other targums, beside these two of Onkelos on the law, and 
Jonathan on the prophets, they are all most certainly of a much later date. 
This is above shown of some of them from the matters therein contained; but 
the style in which they are written proves it of all of them: for it being in 
every one of them more barbarous and impure, and much more corrupted with 
exotic words and grammatical irregularities, than that of the Jerusalem talmud, 
this shows them to have been written after the composure of that talmud, that 
is, after the beginning of the fourth century after Christ It is also to be ob- 
served of these later targums, that they abound much with talmudic fables: if 
these were taken out of the Babylonish talmud, this will bring down their date 
• much lower, and prove them to have been written after that talmud also, as well 
as after the other, that is, after the beginning of the sixth centuiy after Christ 
This hath been already proved of the targum of the Megilloth, which is one of 
them that I now treat of m this paragraph"^; and possibly it may be true of some of 
the rest also. By reason of the barbarity of the style in which these later targums 
are written, and the great mixture of exotic words with which they abound, 
they are badly understood among the Jews, even by the most learned of their 
rabbies, and therefore are not much regarded by tliem. But of late, Cohende 
Lara, a Jew of Hamburg, and the most learned of that sect which the last cen- 
tury hath produced, hath published a lexicon for their help, in which he ex- 
pounds all the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Gallic, German, Saxon, Dutch, and English words, which 
any where occur in their talmudic and rabbinical writings. This work was a 
book of forty years' labour and study, and first published at Hamburg, A. D. 
1668, where the author, some years after, died. 

The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan are in so great esteem among the 
Jews, that they hold fhem to be of the same authority with the original sacred 
text; and for the support of this opinion, they feign them to be derived from the 
same fountain. For they say,^ that when God delivered the written law unto 
Moses from Mount Sinai, he delivered with it at the same time the Chaldee 
paraphrase of Onkelos, in the same manner, as they say, he then did the oral 
law; and so that when by his Holy Spirit he dictated unto the prophets the 
scriptures of the prophetical books, he delivered them severally to them, upon 
each book, the targum of Jonathan at the same time. And that both these 
targums were delivered down by tradition through such faithful hands as God 
by his providence had appointed, the first from Moses, and the other from 
the prophets themselves, who were the writers of these prophetical books, till 
at length through this chain of traditional descent they came down to the 
hands of Onkelos and Jonathan, and that all they did was only to put them 
into writing. This shows the high opinion and esteem which they have of 
them; but the true reason of it, and of their equalling them with the text, 
was, that they were every sabbath day read in their synagogues in the same 

I Talmud in Tractntu Megilla, c. 1. Zacutaa in Jachaiia. 
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manner as the original sacred word itself, of which they were versions. It hath 
been above abready shown, that after the Chaldee became the vulgar tongue of 
the Jews, the weekly lessons out of the law, and the prophets in their syna- 
gogues having been first read in Hebrew, were by any interpreter standing by 
tne reader rendered into Chaldee. This continued for some time, but afterward, 
when targums were made, the interpretations were read out of them, without 
any more employing interpreters for this purpose; that is, the readers did first 
read a verse out of me sacred Hebrew text, and then the same again out of the 
Chaldee targum; and so went on from verse to verse, till they had read out the 
whole lesson: and the targums of Onkelos on the law, and Jonathan on the 
prophets, having obtained an approbation beyond all the other targums on the 
scnptures, they at length were alone used in this service. And this use of them 
was retained in their synagogues even down to late times, and in places where 
the Chaldee was among the people as much an unkno^^^n language as the He- 
brew. For Elias Levi&, who lived about two hundred years since,' tells us^ 
that they were thus used in his time in Germany and elsewhere; that is, that 
they were read in their synagogues after the Hebrew text, in the same manner 
as I have described: and agreeable to this purpose, though only for private use, 
they had some of their Bibles written out in Hebrew and Chaldee together, 
that is, each verse first in Hebrew, and then the same verse next in Chaldee;. 
and thus from verse to verse in the same manner through the whole volume. In 
these Bibles the targum of Onkelos was the Chaldee version for the law, and 
that of Jonathan for the prophets, and for the hagiographa the other tareums 
that were written on them. One of these Bibles thus written,* Buxtorf tells us, 
he had seen at Strasburg, and Walton acquaints us,' that he haid the perusal of 
two others of the same sort, one in the public library of the church of West- 
minister, and the other in the private study of Mr. Thomas Gataker. 

Whether the targums of Onlcelos and Jonathan were received for this use so 
early as our Savioiur's time, I cannot say; but this seems certain, if not these 
particular targums, yet some others were then in hand for the instruction of the 
people, and were read among them in private as well as in public for this pur- 
pose;* smd that they had such not only on the law and the prophets, but also on 
all the other Hebrew scriptures. For, as I have said before, it was never a 
usage among the Jews to lock up the holy scriptures, or any part of them, from 
the people in a language unlcnown to them; for when dispersed among the 
Greeks, they had them in Greek, and where the Chaldee was the vulgar lan- 
guage, they had them in Chaldee. And when Christ was called out to read 
the second lesson m the synagogue of Nazareth,* of which he was, a member, 
he seems to have read it out of a targum; for the words then read by him out 
of Isaiah Ixi. 1, as recited by St Luke, iv. 18, do not exactly agree either with 
the Hebrew original, or with the Septuagint version in that place: and there- 
fore, it seems most likely that they were read out of some Chaldee targum, 
which was made use of in that synagogue: and when he cried out upon the 
cross, in the words of tlie Psalmist (Ps3m xxii. 1,) "Eli, Eli, lama sabach- 
thani," i. e. My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me! (Matt, xxvii. 46,) 
he q^uoted them not out of the Hebrew text, but out of the Chaldee paraphrase; 
for, m the Hebrew text it is, " Eli, Eli, lamah azabtani;" and the word sabach- 
ikani is no where to be found but in the Chaldee tongue. 

Those targums are the most ancient books the Jews have next the Hebrew 
scriptures. This is certain of the targums of Onkelos on the law, and of Jona- • 
than on the prophets: and although the others are of a later date, yet they were 
for the ipost part transcribed and composed out of other ancient glosses and tar- 
gums, which were in use long before. Such have I shown they had soon after 
the time of Ezra; but these being written in the pure Jerusalem dialect of the 

I In Pnefktione ad Metharfeman. 2 In Epistola ad Hottengenim. 
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Ghaldee language, must, in those times, in which the language of the Jerusalem 
talmud and of the latter targums was spoken, be as much an unknown language 
to the people, as fonnerly the Hebrew was to them on their retam from the 
Babylonish captivity. And therefore, they seem to have been composed in this 
corrupted style of that dialect on purpose for their help; and from hence it is, 
that I take them to be no other than as targums of the old targums, that is, the 
old targums which were in use before the time of Onkelos and Jonathan, trans- 
lated and written over again from the purer Jerusalem dialect (which was in 
the time of the composure of those later targums no longer unde^ood by the 
people,) into that which they then did understand, that is, the corrupt language 
of the Jerusalem Chaldee dialect in which they were composed. And that 
therefore these old targums, with the addition of some rabbinical fables and rab- 
binical fooleries which are interspersed in them, are the whole of their contex- 
ture; and that all of them, that is, all the later targums (I mean all excepting On- 
kelos on the law, and Jonathan on the prophets,) were composed within the 
compass of one and the same age. The uniformity of their style plainly proves 
this; and the corruptness of it proves that it was after the composure of the Je- 
rusalem talmud, as hath been already shown; but in What age it was after that 
composure is uncertain. It seems most probable to me, that it was in that in 
which the Babylonish talmud was compiled,' and that some of them were writ- 
ten a litde before; and some of them a little after the publication of it; for that 
talmud making mention of some of them, proves these to have l)een written be- 
fore it' and some of them making mention of that talmud, proves tfiese to have 
been w^rilten after it. 

They are all of them of great use for the better understanding, not only of the 
Old Testament on which they are written, but also of the New. As to the Old 
Testament, they vindicate the genuineness of the present Hebrew text, by 
proving it the same that was in use when these targums were made, contrary to 
the opinion of those who think the Jews corrupted it after our Saviour's time. 
They help to explain many words and phrases in the Hebrew original, for the 
meaning whereof we should otherwise have been at a loss; and they hand down 
to us many of the ancient customs and usages of the Jews, which much help 
to the illustrating of those scriptures on which they are written. And some of 
these, with the phraseologies, idioms, and peculiar forms of speech, which we 
find in them, do in many instances help as much for the illustrating and better 
understanding of the New Testament as of the Old. For the Jerusalem Chal- 
dee dialect, in which they are written, being the same which was the vulgar 
language of the Jews in our Saviour's timfe, many of its idioms, phraseologes, 
and forms of speech, which from hence came into the writings of the New Tes- 
tament, are found in these targums, and from thence are best to be illustrated 
and explained. The targums of Onkelos and Jonathan must certainly be al- 
lowed to be useful for this purpose, as being written just before the time of our 
Saviour; and although the others were much later, and written in a corrupted style, 
much difiering from that of the other, yet the same idioms, phrases, and forms of 
speech, still remaining, they serve for this use, as well as the other, especially 
where transcribed from other ancienter targums, as I suppose they mostly were. 

They also veiy much serve the Christian cause against the Jews, by inter- 
preting many of the prophecies of the Messiah in the Old Testament in the same 
manner as the Christians do. I shall here instance in some of them. 

Gen. iii. 15. God saith unto the serpent, *' It (that is, the seed of the woman) 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel." Christians interpret this 
of the Messiah and his kingdom: and the Jerusalem targum, and that called 
Jonathan's on the law, do the same. 

Gen. xlix. 10. Jacob prophesieth, that " The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh should come." Chris- 
tians understand this of the Messiah, and from thence prove against the Jews, 

1 The Babylonish talmad wai compoied about tiie begianiog of the aUth ccotoiy after Chiist. 
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that the Messiah must, according to this prophecy of him, have been long since 
come; because long since, that is, for many ages past, there hath been no lega. 
power in Judah, no prince of that nation ruling with the sceptre over them; nor 
any from between their feet, that is, any bom of that people, to make laws or 
administer justice among them; because, for many ages past, the whole Jewish 
polity hath utterly ceased from among them, and £ey have no where, since 
the time of Jesus Christ, the true Messiah, been governed by their own princes, 
or their own laws; but every where by strangers and the laws of strangers, 
among whom they have lived. The Jews, to evade the force of this manifest 
amiment against them, object, first, that the word shM^ in the Hebrew text, 
wnich we interpret a scepb:e, the instrument of rule, signifieth also a rod, which 
is the instrument of chastisement; and therefore say, that though this should be 
understood of the Messiah, the meaning would be no more than that their chas- 
tisement, that is the banishment which they now sujSer in their dispersions 
among strange nations, should not cease (as they reckon it will not^ till their 
Messiah shaU come to deliver them fr(Hn it. But, in the second place they ob- 
ject, that they do not allow that the Messiah is meant by the word Shiloh in 
this prophecy. But, in both these particular, the Chaldee paraphrases are 
aeainst them: for the words of Onkelos in this text are, *' There shall not be 
taocen away from Judah one having the principality, nor the scribes from * the 
sons of his children, till the Messi^ shall come." And the Jerusalem tarj^um 
<x paraphrase, and that called Jonathan's, agree with him in both these particu- 
lars: for they both interpret shebd of the principality, and Shiloh of the Messiah; 
and therefore all three of them help the Christian cause in this matter. 

Numb. xziv. 17. Part of the prophecy of Balaam there recited is, *' There 
shall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and shall 
bear rule over all the children of Seth.'^^ We Christians interpret this of 
the Messiah: and sa doth Onkelos in his targum on that place; for his wixds 
are, '^ A king shaU rise out of the house of Jacob, and the Mess^ih shall 
be anointed out of the house of Israel, who shall rule over all the sons of 
men." And the targum called Jonathan's interprets this of the Messiah in the 
same manner also as that of Onkelos doth: and it is here to be observed, that 
the taigumists rightly render this phrase, '' all the children of Seth," by the 
phrase, " all the sons of men;" for all the children of Seth, since the flood, are 
the same with aU the children of Adam, and these are all men. And this shows 
that, according to this prophecy, the kingdom of the Messiah was not to be a 
peculiar kingdom for the Jews, but universal for all mankind. And, agreeable 
hereto, Maimonides interprets this whole text. His words are as fdlow, '' A 
sceptre shall rise out of Israel; this is the king Messiah: and shall smite the cor* 
ners of Moab; this is David, as it is written (2 Sam. viii. 2,) and he smote Moab, 
&c. And he shall bear rule over the children of Seth; this is the king Messiah, 
of whom it is written ^Ps. Ixxii. 6.) He shall have dominion from sea to sea, 
and from the river to the ends of the earth." In tract Melakin, chap. 11. sect 1. 

Isaiah ix. 6, 7. The words of the prophet are, " Unto us a child is bom, unto 
us a son is given, and the government shall be upon his shoulder, and his name 
shaU be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace; of the increase of his government there shall be no end, 
upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it and to establish it 
vn\h judgment and with justice from henceforth even for ever." Christians all 
hold that this is spoken of the Messiah; and Jonathan, in the targum which is 
truly his, doth on that place say the same. 

Isaiah xi. This wh<de chapter we Christians understand to be of the Mes- 
siah, and the peaceableness and happiness of his kingdom. Jonathan doth the 
same in his targum thereon; and in it doth twice ma£e expression hereof, tha 
is, on the first verse, and on the sixth. 

1 Bo k ought ro be tramteied in our EDgUsh Bible, and not ani tfettroy. ai that hath it. For, if the Mes- 
flah were to deetroy all the aoni of men, where would then \ii» loeptre be? 

Vol. n.— 46 
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Isaiah lii. and liii. What is ccmtained in these two chapters, fiom the se* 
venth verse of the first of them to the end of the other, is all a continued pro- 
phecy of the Messiah. So St. John in his Gospel, xii. 38, and St. Paul to the 
Romans, x. 16, do teach us; and so all Christians hold, having so great authority 
for it. But the description there given of a suffering Messiah not agreeing with 
the notion which the Jews have of him, who expect a Messiah reigning and 
triumphing in temporal pomp and power, several of them reject this interpreta- 
tion, and wrest the whole prophecy to other meanings; some of them under- 
standing it of Josiah, some of Jeremiah, and others of the whole people of IsraeL 
But the targum of Jonathan interprets it of the Messiah, as the Christians do, 
and twice within the compass of the prophecy (t. «. chap. lii. 13, and chap. liii. 
10,) applies it to him. And Jonathan havmg composed this taigum before 
' Christ's time, the serving of neither party can be supposed then to have influ* 
enced him to have written otherwise than appeared to him to be the plain truth 
of the matter; and that this prophecy can be understood of none other than the 
Messiah, is manifest from the whole tenor of it; and it is as manifest that it 
was all completed in Christ our Lord. And therefore others among the Jews 
having rightly judged that the wrestings above mentioned are not sufficient to 
baffle the true meaning of this prophecy, have, for the evading hereof, invented 
another device; that is, that there are to be two Messiahs, and both yet to come; 
one of which th%y say is to be of the tribe of Ephraim' (and they therefore call 
him Messiah the son of Ephraim,^ and sometimes Messiah the aom of Joseph,) 
and the other of the tribe of Judah, and the lineage of David; and they there- 
fore call him Messiah' the son of David. The ^t of these (who, thev say,* 
will be the forerunner of the other) they make to be a sufiering Messiah: and 
tell us of him, that he is to fight against God, and, having overcome him, shall 
afterward be slain by Armillus, whom they hold to be the greatest enemy that 
shall ever appear against the church of God in this world. And of this Messiah 
the soQiof Ephraim, they interpret all that is foretold in the Old Testament of 
the sufferings of Christ our Lord, especially what is foretold of him in this pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, and in that of Zecnariah xii. 10; in which last, they interpret 
the words, " whom they have pierced," of his being to be pierced and run 
through by the sword of Armillus, when he shall be slain by him. The other 
Messiah, that is, Messiah the son of David, they make to be a conquering and 
reigning Messiah, that shall conouer and kill Armillus, and restore the king- 
dom of Israel, and there reign in tne highest glory and felicity; and of him they 
interpret all that is said in the scriptures of the Old Testament, of the glory, 
power, and righteousness of Christ's kingdom. But all that they thus tell us of 
their twofold Messiah is a mere fiction, framed without as much as a pretence 
to any foundation in scripture for it; a vile and most pitiful fetch, invented only 
to evade what they cannot answer; and their being forced to have recourse to 
such a wretched shift, is a plain giving up of the cause they make use of it for. 

Micah. V. 2. The words of the prophet are, ^* And thou, Bethlehem Ephra- 
tah, shall be chief among the thousands of Judah; out of thee shall come forth 
unto me he that is to be ruler in IsraeL" This is the true translation of the 
Hebrew text,' and this all Christians understand of the Messiah; and so anciently 
did the chief priests and scribes of the people of the Jews,* when consulted by 
Herod. But, since that time, in opposition to the gospel, Jewish writers have 
endeavoured to give this text another meaning; some interpreting it of Heze- 
kiah, some of Zerubbabel, and some otherwise. But Jonatlian, wno perchance 
was one among those scribes whom Herod consulted, gives the true meaning of 
it by interpretmg it of the Messiah, in the same manner as we Christians do: 

1 Ben, in Hebrew, BifnifyinK the same as ion in BngHBh,in Hebrew they are called Meeriab Ben Ephraim, 
and Meniah Ben David; and, becauie Ephraim was the son of Joeepb« therefore they call this.lheir Messiah 
Ben Ephraim, sometimes Messiah Ben Joseph. The fullest account of what the Jews say of these two Mes- 
siahs is given by Dr. Poeock at the end of his Commentary on Malaehl. 

8 They Interpret of him all that is prophecied of John the Baptist, Mai. iil. I. 

3 See Dr. Poeock on this text in Ms Commentary on Micah; and his MiseeUnneow Notes pabUahsd at tte 
and of his Porta Mosls, e. S. 8 Matt, it 
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for his version of this text is, " (Jut of thee shall come forth before me the Mes- 
siah, who shall exercise sovereign rule over Israel." 

Psalm ii. This psalm we Christians interpret to be a prophecy of the Messiah 
and hold it to be all fulfilled in our Saviour, and the erection of his kingdom 
against all opposition which it met with from Jews, heathens, and the princes 
and rulers oi the earth. And so the holy apostles understood it of old (Acts iv. 
25 — ^27, and chap. xiii. 33. Hebrews i. 5.) In opposition hereto, the Jews ap- 
ply it wholly and solely to David himself, and will allow it to no other meaning, 
either literal or typical, but what is terminated in his person. But the targum 
is on our side, for it interprets this psalm^ to be a prophecy of the Messiah, as 
aU Christians do. 

Psalm xlv. This psalm also Christians interpret to be of the Messiah, and 
they have for it the authority of the holy penman of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
chap. i. 8. In opposition hereto, the Jews apply it wholly and solely to Solo- 
mon, and will allow it no other meaning, either literal or typical, but what is 
. terminated in his person, and the marriage which he made with the daughter 
of Pharoah: but the targum is on our side in this matter also, and interprets it 
to be a prophecy of the Messiah,' as all Christians do. 

Ptolm hodi. This psalm also the Jews interpret of Solomon; but Christians 
understand it as a prophecy of the Messiah; and the targum is on our side here- 
in; for it applies it to the Messiah in the same manner as we do.' Many other 
instances might be produced out of these targums, wherein the prophecies of 
the Old Testament are illustrated and explained for the advantage of the Chris- 
tian cause a^nst all opposers. But these are sufficient to give the reader a 
taste of all &e rest, and also to show how useful these targums may be to a 
Christian divine in all controversies about the Messiah, especially against the 
Jews. For these targums being their own books, all arguments taken out ojf 
them if any thing can convince that obstinate people, must be of a very con- 
vincing force against them, especially when they are out of the Targums of On- 
kelos on the law, and Jonathan on the prophets: for these they hold to be of the 
same authority with the sacred word itself. Richard Simon, the Frenchman, is 
against Christians^ making any use at all of these targums in their controversies 
with the Jews: for he thinks that our urging of any arguments against them out 
of those books, may seem to authorize them; which will, saith he, be much to 
the disadvantage of Christianity, because those books being written with the 
sole view of establishing the Jewish ceremonies and religion, they will operate 
much stronger to the support of the Jewish cause than the Christian. But I can 
see no reason in all this: for certainly we may make use of the targums of On- 
kelos and Jonathan, for the proving of the ancient and true interpretation of the 
prophecies of the Messiah explained in them, and of the other targums also for 
the same purpose, without our incurring thereby that ill consequence which that 
Frenchman would guard against; our using them for this purpose no more au- 
thorizing all else contained in them, than our using the prophecies of the Pen- 
• tateuch against the same Jews, can be said to authorize their present rites and 
ceremonies contained in that book, now they are wholly abolished by the gos- 
pel. Besides, when we make use of any quotations out of those targums in our 
controversies with the Jews, they are chiefly used as argamenia ad hormnes. 
And thus we may use arguments out of the Alcoran against the Mahometans, 
and out of the Talmud against the Jews, without giving in the least any autho- 
rity or approbation thereby to either of them. 

With much better reason the same Frenchman^ disapproves of the use of the 
targums for the proof of the a«xo;, or Word, in that sense in which we find it 
expressed in the first chapter of the Gospel of St. John. For through all those 
targums, in a great number of places where mention is made of God in the ori- 
ginal Hebrew, it being rendered " the Word of God" in the Chaldee inteipte- 

1 Matt. ii. 3. 8 Matt. if. 3. 3 Ibid. I. A Critical History of the Old Testament, b. 3. c I& 

5 Critical History oftbe Old Testameot, book iii. c. 34. 
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tation, hence the Chaldee Memra^ which in that phrase signifieth ''die Word,' 
hath been thought to correspond with the Greek a«>^« in that gospel, and botii 
exactly to denote the same thing. And therefore, several learned men have 
endeavoured to explain the one by the other, and from hence to prove the divi- 
nity of our Saviour. But others, as well as Monsieur Simon,' being sensible 
that this phrase in the Chaldee being an idiom in that langus^e, which may be 
otherwise explained, they are against pressing any argument from it for this 
point, because it is capable of an answer to which we cannot well reply. 

These targums are published to the best advantage in the second edition of 
the great Hebrew Bible set forth at Basil by Buxtorf the &ther, anno 1620: for 
that learned man hath therein taken great pains, not onW to rectify the Chaldee 
text, but also to reform the vowel pointings in it At first these taigums were 
written, as all other oriental boc^s, without vowel points; but at length some 
Jews attempted to add points to them: but this being done very eiioneoualy, 
Buxtorf undertook to mend it according to such rules as he had formed fiom 
the punctuation, which he found in those parts of the books of Daniel and Ezra 
which are written in the Chaldee language. But some think that the Chaldee, 
which is contained in those two books,' is too little from thence to firaxne xules 
in this matter for the whole language: and that therefore it had been better if 
Buxtorf had left this matter alone,' and printed those books without any points 
at all, but left vA wholly to be directed by the four letters, Aleph, He, Vau, Yod 
(which they call Matres Lectionis,) for the reading of those bodes. But that 
great and learned man knew better what was fit to be done than any that shaJl 
take upon them to censure his performances. The world is more beholden to 
him for his learned and judicious labours than to any other that lived in his 
time, and his name ought ever to be preserved with honour in admowledgment 
of it. But to return again to our history. 

Jin. 37. Herod 1.]— Sosius, whom Antony had left governor of Syria, on bis 
going to Italy, finding that Ventidius had lost his favour by menting too much 
nom him in the Parthian war,* for the avoiding of tiie like envy, as soon as the 
war with the Jews was over, industriously avoided doing any thing more, and 
lay by in quiet all the rest of the year. But he having done too much ahready 
by taldng Jerusalem, reducing Judea, and placing Herod in full possession of 
that country, and bein^ otherwise a man of merit, Antony could no more bear 
him, than he had Ventidius: and therefore, as soon as he returned into Syria,* 
he removed him from that government, and put Flancus, governor of Asia, into 
his place, and sent C. Fumius to govern Asia in his steiS. And thus it fire- 
quently happens to other under-govemors and ministers, either of state or war, 
uey being as often undone by meriting too much from the princes they serve, 
as by demeriting from them. 

Orodes, king of Parthia, bein^ in some measure recovered from that distuib- 
anCe of mind which his great gnef for the death of Pacorus his beloved son had 
cast him into,* fell into as great perplexity, whom of his other sons he should 
name his successor, instead of him whom he had lost He had thirty of them bom 
to him of the several wives he had married. All these women pressed hard upon 
the old king, each soliciting for a son <£ their own. At length, to put an end to 
this matter, he determined it by the seniority, and appointed Phrahates the eld- 
est of them, who was also the wickedest and worst of the whole number, to be 
king in his stead;^ who, as soon as he was possessed of the regal power, made 
the wickedness of his disposition fully appear in it. The first thing which he 
did was to put to death those of his brotners which were born to his father of a 
daughter of Antiochus Eusebes, king of Syria; for which he had no other rea- 

1 Liffhtfoot's Hebrew Exercitations on Bl. John's Ooepel, c. 1. ver. 1. • 

S All that is written in Chaldee in both these two books makes no more than two hundred and aiztyieTen 
verses, of which two hundred are in Daniel, and sixty-seven in Ezra; and these, with on^ verse in Jeivmi*h. 
is all that of the Chaldee languafe is to be found in the original text of the holy scriptures. 

3 Richard Simon in his Critical Uistorv, book S. c 16. 4 Dion Cassius, lib. 49. ^ 406. 

S Applan. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 5. 6 Justin, lib. 43. e. 4. 

7 JusUn, lib. 4S. c. 4. Dion. Cass. Ub. 49. p. 406. 
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son but that they were by their mother of a more noble descent, and otherwise 
of greater merit than himself. And finding that his father was much offended 
at it, he put him to death also. At first he attempted it only by giving him hem- 
lock.^ But that, instead <^ killing him, became a medicine to cure him of the 
drqpsy, which he then laboured with; for it working off in a violent purgation, it 
carried off the disease with it. And therefore, to make sure work m it, the par- 
ricide caused him to be stified to death in his bed; and after that he put to death 
all his other brothers,' and raged with that cruelty toward the nobility^ as well as 
all others, that he made himself the odium of ail his people; whereon fearing lest 
they should depose him,' and place a son of his, then grown up to man's state, 
upon the throne instead of him, he put him to death to prevent it. Hereon 
great numbers of the nobility of Parthia,^ dreading his cruelty, fled the country 
to avoid it; several of which took refuge in Syria, under the protection of An- 
tony; among whom Monseses was the most eminent, who growing much into 
the confidence of Antony, thereby became the chief promoter of that war with 
Parthia, which Antony the next year engaged in. 

An. 96. ^«ro(/ 2.]-rHerod, on the deaSi of Antigonus,* made Ananelus high- 
priest in his stead. He was an obscure priest, residing among the Jews of 
teibylonia, and a descendant of those who nad settled in that country after the 
Bal^lonish captivity; but being of the pontifical family,' and formerly well 
known to Herod, he sent for him from Babylonia, and put him into this office; 
and that which chiefly recommended him to this choice, was the obscurity and 
meanness of the man, that, being a person without credit or interest at Jerusa- 
lem, he might not there, by virtue 'of his high station and dignity, be in a ca«* 
pacity of interfering with Uie re^ authority. 

In the interim, Hyrcanus continued a prisoner at Seleucia, in Babylonia, till 
Phrahates came to the crown. Amidst the cruelties which he exercised among 
his own people, he showed kindness and generosity toward this captive prince: 
for as soon as he was informed' of his quality, he ordered him to be released 
from his chains, and allowed him to live at full liberty amon^ the Jews oi that 
country; who respecting him as their king and their high-pnest, he seemed to 
have been as much a king among them, and to have as ample a kingdom, as 
when he reigned at Jerusalem. For the Jews who were then settled in Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, and other countries beyond the Euphrates, which were then 
parts of the Parthian empire, were as numerous as those in Judea. And all 
these honoured him as their king, and supplied him with a maintenance suita- 
ble thereto; so that he lived there in fdl honour, ease, and plenty. But on 
hearing of Herod's being advanced to be king of Judea, the love which he had 
for his country so prevaSed with him, that nc^ing could content him but to re- 
turn again thither. Having been the preserver of Herod's life, when he was 
arraigned before the Sanhedrin for the death of Hezekias, and the founder of 
all ius fortunes, he expected this man would have treated him as gratitude 
obliged, and returned him all the kindnesses he had received; and merefore 
was desirous of putting himself under his protection in Jerusalem; and Herod 
was as earnest to have him there, as the other to desire it; but wiUi quite ano- 
ther view. He feared some turn might happen to bring Hyrcanus again upon 
the throne, and therefore desired to have him in his power, that he might cut 
him off to prevent it, when he should see an occasion for it; and for this end, 
not only invited Hyrcanus to him with great earnestness and grater promises, 
but sent an embassy to Phrahates on purpose to solicit his permission for him to 
come; and he having succeeded in both these particulars, that is, with Phrahates 
to grant him his dismission, and with Hyrcanus to accept of it, the unfortunate 
old prince, contrary to the advice of all his friends, left Babylonia, and returned 
to Jerusalem; where Herod for some time treated him with all seeming respect* . 

1 Platarch. in Crasao, circa flnem. 3 Justin, lib. 43. c. 4. 3 Hnd. c. 5. 

4 Plutarcb. in Antonio. Dion Cawius, Ub. 49. p. 406. 5 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 15. c S, Ik 

6 Every one of Uie deMendants of Aaron was capable of tbe hisb-priestbood, if otberwise qaalifled. 

7 JMepb. ABtiq. lib. 15. c. S. 
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till at length he found a pretence to put him to death, in the manner as will be 
hereafter related. 

Publius Canidius, one of Antony's lieutenants, having vanquished the Arme- 
nians, the Iberians, and the Albanians,* and carried his victorious arms as far as 
Mount Caucasus, ihe name of Antony hereon became very famous and terrible 
among all the nations of those parts: -with which he being much elated, was 
blown up thereby into a confidence of having the same success against the Par- 
thians; and therefore resolved forthwith to prosecute that war against them,* 
which he had long designed, and which was at Rome earnestly expected from 
him, for 'the revenging of the cause of Crassus, and those Komans that per- 
ished with him at Carrhie; and he accordingly set himself on the making of all 
manner of preparations for it,' in which he made great use of Monieses, fonniDg 
all his schemes for the carrying of it on by his advice; and, to engage him to 
be the more serviceable to him herein, he allowed him the revenues of three 
cities for his maintenance, as Xerxes had Themistocles, and promised him also, 
on his conquering the country, to make him king of it. But while these pro- 
jects were framing, came ambassadors from Phrahates to iavite Monseses home. 
For the Parthians very ill resenting the banishment of this great man, and Phra- 
hates himself dreading the advantage which the enemy might have against him 
from the advice of so wise and able a counsellor, and one so well acquamted 
with the country to direct an invasion into it, this produced a resoluticA of re- 
calling him; and such terms being offered him as he thought fit to accept, he 
prepared for his return. Antony had great indignation hereat; and though he 
had him still in his power, yet thought it not fbr his interest to put him to death, 
because this would discourage all others from revolting to him; but, to make the 
best advantage of this incident for his own interest, he, on his dismissing of 
Monaeses, sent ambassadors with him to Phrahates to treat of peace, hoping that, 
by amusing him herewith, he mi^ht divert him from making preparations for 
the war, and so find him unprovided to make any resistance on nis invasion 
upon him. But he wholly iuiled of his aim in this matter; for, intending to 
have invaded the Parthians by the nearest cut over the Euphrates, on his com- 
ing to that river, he found all the passes so strongly guarded on the other side,^ 
that he durst no where attempt the leading of his army that way; whereon he 
marched off to the left, and passed Mount Taurus into Armenia, purposing from 
thence to invade first the Medians, and after that the Parthians. And 5ns he 
was induced to by the solicitations of Artabazes, king of Armenia: for that 
prince, having made a breach with Artavasdes, king of Media, for the reveng- 
ing of his cause upon him, pressed Antony to come this way, and, on his fad- 
ing of the other over the Euphrates, he accepted of the invitation. And had 
Artabazes acted faithfully with him, the expedition in all likelihood would have 
had all the success which was proposed. But, instead of conducting him the 
direct way,* which, from Zeugma on the Euphrates (the place from whence he 
did first set out on the northern march) to the river Araxis, that parted Media 
from Armenia, was about five hundred miles, he led him over mountains and 
difficult passes, and by ways so far about, that he made his march to be of dou- 
ble the len^h, before he arrived on the borders of Media, at the place intended 
for the be^nning of the war, whereby not only the army was fatigued, but so 
much of the year spent, that it left him not time sufiicient for the executing of 
what was designed. However, to make all the expedition possible," that so he 
might be back again soon enough to spend the winter with Cleopatra, he over- 
marched all his heavy carria^ (among which were thj^e hundred wagons loaded 
with battering rams, and other military endues for sieges,) leaving Statianus, 
one of his lieutenants, with a guard of ten thousand men, to bring them after 
him. With the rest of his army he hastened forward, by long marches, till he 

1 Dtnn Casaiua, lib. 49. p. 400. Plutarchufl in Antonio. Strabo, lib. 11. p. SOI. 

2 Ibid, et Plutarch, ibid. Juatin. lib. 43. c 5. 3 Ibid, et Plutan:hn<>. ibid. 

4 IHon CassluB, lib. 49. p. 407. 5 Slrabo, Ub. 11. p. 524. 6 Pluiareb. in Antooi*. 
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atnved at Praaspa (otherwise called Phrahata,) the capital of Media, which was . 
within the country, at the distance of three hundred miles from the river Araxis, 
where the first borders of it began. This city he immediately besieged;* but it 
being a very strong place, and well fortified, he soon found the error he had 
committed in leaving his battering rams, and his other military engines behind . 
him; for he could do nothing without them; and therefoi-e, when the Median 
and Parthian army came up to him, finding him thus in vain spending himself 
in tLis siege, they stayed not to give him any disturbance for the raising of it, 
but, passing him by, marched forward to fall on Statianus, who was coming up 
•with the heavy carriages; and, having surprised him in the way, cut him off, 
and all his ten thousand men with him (excepting only some few who had 
quarter given them in tbe end of the carnage,) and took all the endues of war, 
and all the rest of the baggage that was with them; which was a loss and dis- 
appointment, that mostly contributed to the making the whole expedition mis- 
carry, next the ill measures by which it was conducted. 

As soon as Antony heard of the danger Statianus was in, he made all the 
haste he could to his assistance,^ but came too late to give him any; for on his 
arrival, he found him and all his men dead on the field of battle; but no enemy 
appearing to oppose him, he supposed them fled for fear of him; and this making 
him resume his courage, he returned again to the siege; but was there attended 
'with the same ill success as in all things else during this expedition; for the 
enemy lying near at hand, continually harrassed him with fresh assaults, taking 
all advantages for it, especially in his foragings. If he sent out few for this pur- 
pose, they were usually cut off in their return; and if he sent many, the re- 
mainder were galled by the sallies of the besiegers. He thought to have re- 
medied all this by drawing the Parthian army to a general battle; and twice he 
attained his aim herein, but with little advantage to him: for although in both 
conflicts he put the enemy to a thorough rout, yet the Parthians being all horse- 
men, they made their retreat with that swiftness, and thereby so well escaped 
Ihe damages usually suffered in such defeats, that, in the last of them, when 
Antony thought his victory absolute, and pursued it to the utmost, he found 
that there were only eighty of the enemy sladn, and thirty taken prisoners in 
the whole action. However, he continued the siege, till, having eaten up all 
the country round, he was forced to depart for want of provisions; but his re- 
treat being to be made through the enemy's country for three hundred miles/ 
(for at that distance Phrahata lay from the borders of Armenia,)* it was attended 
with great difficulties, and continual dangers. He was much beholden to a 
guide which he had of the Mardians' (a people living near the confines of Me- 
dia and Armenia,) who being well acquainted with me country, faithfully con- 
ducted him through it The Parthian army followed him as far as the river 
Araxis,^ where the territories of the Medians ended, and harrassed him all the 
-way with assaults, as often as they had an advantage for them. Eighteen times 
they fell on him with all their forpes,'* and although he as often repulsed them, . 
yet it was every time with greater loss to himself than to the enemy; for as soon 
as they perceived themselves worsted, they made Quick retreats, as being all 
horsemen, so as to sustain no loss in the pursuit. Three times he was in dan- 
ger of being absolutely undone by ambushes laid in the way for him,® which 
he could not have escaped, but that he had notice given him of them from the 
enemy's quarters. Twice Monaeses served him this way by a special messen- 
ger sent to him for this purpose, in return to the kindness he had received from 
him in his banishment: ana the other time he had his intelligence from an old 
Roman soldier, who, having been a captive among the Parthians ever since the 
defeat of Crassus, came to the Roman army to acquaint him of the danger. Al- 

] Strabo, lib. 11. p. 523. He tbero calls this city Vera, and says it was distant from the river Araxis two 
: thousand four hunored furlongs, i. e. three hundred miles, 
.it Plutarch in Antonio. Strabo, ibid. Dion Caseius, lib. 49. p. 407. 3 Plutarch, et Dion Caseins, ibid. 
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though he made many errors in his conduct of the other parts of 4hiB i^ar, there- 
were none of them in this retreat: for he managed it with all the ait and sue- 
cess that it was capable of; and after a march of twenty-seven days from the 
walls of Phrahata, ne brought his army back again into Armenia, though not 
without great loss. For on his taking a review of his army, after his repassing 
the Araxis, he found he brought back of his foot twenty thousand, and of his 
horse four thousand, fewer than he first carried over that river for this war, 
more of which perished by the hardships of the campai^ than by the sword of 
the enemy. And although, on his entering Armenia, he was there out of the 
enemy's country, and had free passage for his army without molestation, yet 
winter being now advanced, and Armenia all covered with snow, by continuing 
his march through it during this hard season, he lost several thousands more of 
his men; so that, on his return to Antioch, Florus tells us,' he scarce brought 
back a third part of the number he carried out. And yet he had the vanity on^ 
his return to boast, as if he had come back with victory, and assumed the ho- 
nours due thereon. He was not at any time, indeed, during this expedition 
vanquished in battle, as Crassus had been, but came back alive at the head c^ 
his army, and without that disgrace to the Roman arms which attended the ab- 
solute defeat of that other general. But if their losses be compared together, thiy 
of Antony's will appear the more unfortunate expedition of the two. When 
Crassus was vanquished by the Parthians at Carrhae, there were slain with him 
twenty thousand,^ and ten thousand taken prisoners; but in this campai^ of 
Antony's against the same people, the number of those that were lost in it was 
much greaten according to Florus' s account, it was about twice as much; for 
he went out with a hunared thousand men,^ and if he brought back only a third 
part, then above sixty thousand must have perished of them in this destructive 
undertaking. 

Had Artabazes,' who marched with Antony into Media with sixteen thou* 
sand horse, continued them in his service, that reinforcement would have en- 
abled him to have pursued the Parthian horse as often as they were repulsed, 
and to have taken thereby all the advantages of these defeats for the maKing of 
that campaign fully fortunate. But that faithless man, who had drawn Antony 
into this war, was the first that deserted him in it; for, hearing of the ill fate of 
Statianus/ and those that were cut off with him, he immediately withdrew into 
his own country, giving all for lost on the Roman's side, and thereby did all 
that in him lay to make it so; for which Antony at last revenged himself upon 
him in his utter ruin. 

But the main cause of all the misfortunes of this war, as well as of aU others, 
that befel this noble Roman, after his obtaining the chief command of the 
east, was that wicked and lascivious woman Cleopatra, queen of £g3rpt On hi? 
last return out of Italy into Syria, he forthwith sent for ner thither,' against && 
advice of all his friends. On her arrival,* she influenced him to man^ unjust and 
wicked things for the gratifying of her avarice; <and many of the nobdity of Syria 
were on false pretences put to death through her means, for no other reason but 
that she might have their forfeited estates; among whom, one was Lysanias, the^ 
son of Ptolemy Menneus, prince of Chalcis and Iturs,' whom she having caused 
to be put to death, on a fhlse accusation of confederating with the Paithians, had 
thereon his dominions granted to her. The stay which she then made with him 
much retarded this Paraiian expedition: for, that he might the longer enjoy her 
conversation,^ he so long delayed his first setting out on it, and by reason hereof 
came into Armenia so late in the year, that he could not have time enough to 
do any great feats in this campaign, had he been fully fortunate in it: and, al* 
though he sent her away again into Egypt, before he marched forth witii his 

1 Flon», lib. 4. c. 10. Velleiaa Patercului aatth he lost a fourth part of tala ■oldiers, and of the ■ervmnta 
■tleri. and others, that attended the army, a third part, lib. S. c 89. 
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xriny, yet he went to this war with his heKirt so bewitched to her, that he pre* 
cipitated every thing to make the more haste to return to her again. And this 
precipitation was the cause that mi^de the Undertaking so miserably miscarry, 
as hath been above related. A great part of the summer having been spent ere 
he came to the river Araads, instead ik passing it so late in the year, he should 
have put his army there info quarters among the Armenians. After so long^ 
and fatiguing a march as they made of it from Syria thither, they needed such 
a refreshment, and winter being so near, had he continued them still there in 
the same quarters till the rigour of it had been over, and began the war early 
in the spring fdilowin?, in aU likelihood he would have had better success in it, 
and would then have had time enough before him for the making of the best 
advantage of it. This was the best course he could then haVe taken, and he 
was accordingly advised to it; but the eager desire which he then had of bein^ 
speedily back again with that wicked woman, would not permit him to hearken 
thereto, but hurried him on to enter into a war in a cold country, when the 
cold season was there beginning. And, when the heavy carriages hindered him 
in his march from making that speed with which he desired, for the same rea* 
aon, to despatch every thing, he left them behind to be l»x>ught after him; 
which not only made the siege of Phrahata miscarry, for want of the engines of 
battery which were with those carriages, but also was the cause of the loss of all 
tiiose carriages, and of Statianus, and his convoy, who were appointed to bring 
them to him, they being all through this ill conduct cut off and destroyed in 
the manner as above related. And when the uiducky beginning of the war 
with so great a loss had .made every thing else miscany in it, and Antony was 
with great difficult got back again into Armenia, and ought at least then ta 
have put the remainder of his army into winter-quarters, it being the middle of 
winter,* for the sake of getting speedily back again into Syria, for the gratifying 
of his lust with that woman, he obstinately continued his march over that moun- 
tainous country, then covered all over with snow; which cost him eight thou- 
sand of his men more,' who perished in that march by ijeason of the hardship 
of the season; which completed the ruin of his army, and reduced them to that 
small number I have mentioned. 

While these things were doing in the east, a great change happened in the 
west; Sextus Pompeius being driven out of Sicily, and Lepidus deposed from 
the triumvirate. Octavianus and Lepidus' had jointly carried on the war against 
Sextus Pompeius; and they having had that success in it, ds utterly to subdue 
him both by sea and land, and deprive him of all he had, excepting only seven 
ships, with which he fled into Asia, Lepidus vainly arrogated the whole honour 
of the victory to himself, and would have seized all Sicily, as what he thought 
was due solely unto him, as the just reward of it. But Octavianus, having here- 
on drawn over all his army to desert to him, reduced him to a necessity to beg 
his life, and be content to lead the remainder of it in a private and mean con- 
dition at Circeii, a small maritime town among the Lahns, where he was sent 
into banishment. That he attained to be one of the three supreme governors 
of the Boman empire, was wholly owing to fortune, he being without any merit 
in himself of either wisdom, vsdour, or activity, to entitle him thereto; and 
therefore, after he had thus fellen from what fortune had thus raised him unto, 
he had nothing more left to recommend him to any further regard, but ended 
his life in the place of his confinement, in obscurity and contempt. Afler this,. 
Antony and Octavianus held the whole Roman empire divided between them; 
the former had all the east, from the borders of Illyrium and the Adriatic Gulf, 
and the latter all the rest. And it is remarked, that Octavianus was no more 
than twenty-eight years old when he attained to all this, and owed it all wholly 
to the wisdom of Ins own conduct; and with the same wisdom whereby he ob* 

1 Flatareta. in Antonio. S JBpitome livii, lib. 130. Pint, in Antonio. 
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tained this empire, he goyemed it ever after to the end of his life, through a 
long and prosperous reign. 

An. 35. Herod 3.] — ^As soon as Antony had gotten back again into Syria &om 
his late expedition,^ he retired to Lucecome, a castle in Phoenicia, lying between 
Sidon and Beiytus, and there sent for Cleopatra to him, waiting for her coming 
with great impatience; and for the relief of it, wearing away the time in the 
interim with feasting, revelling, and drunkenness, till her arrival, without being 
touched with any concern for the losses of his late unfortunate expedition, or 
with any other passion but that of his inordinate love for this lascivious woman. 
On her coming to him, she brought with her great quantities of garments ibi 
^e new clothing of his shattered army. These, with a laige donative in mo- 
ney, were distributed among the soldiers in Cleopatra's name. The cbthes . 
only, it is said, were from Cleopatra, but the money all from Antony; but both • 
were distributed in her name out of complaisance to her. As soon as this was 
done, Antony returned into Egypt with her; and there they spent the remain- 
der of the winter in all manner of luxury and voluptuousness together. 

The making of Ananelus high-priest,' and the putting b^ from that office 
Aristobulus, the son of Alexander, to whom it belonged in nght of succession, 
caused great disturbances in Herod's family: for Alexandra, Aristobulus's mother, 
could not bear the disappointment, and Mariamne, his sister, Herod's best be- 
loved wife, was continually teazing and soliciting him about it. But he was ^ 
most embarrassed by the dangers and troubles which Alexandra created him; 
for she wrote to Cleopatra about this matter, and began also, by the means of 
one Dellius, a favourite of Antony's, to engage him in it; so that Herod found • 
it necessaiy, for the securing of his safety and quiet, to gratify the two ladies • 
in what he found them so earnest for; and therefore, having deposed Ananelus, 
he made Aristobulus, then a lad of seventeen years old, hi^-priest in his stead. 
This satisfying the two ladies, and also pleasing the generality of the people, it 
restored peace again to Herod's family, and prevented for the present all those 
dangers and difficulties from Antony, which he was then threatened with about 
this matter. 

But the active genius of Alexandra would not permit this calm long to con- 
tinue; for she was a w^oman of a great spirit, as well as of a great understand- 
ing; and knowing that her son had as good a claim to the kingdom as he had • 
to the high-priesthood, could not bear his being deprived ot either; for by 
her he was grandson to Hyrcanus,^ and by Alexander, nis father, he was grand- 
son to Aristobulus, and therefore had the interest and right of both those brothers 
centring in him; by his descent from the latter, he had the high-priesthood (that 
going in the male Une,) but, by his descent from both, he claimed the crown; . 
and Alexandra having succeeded in her gaining of the one,^ pursued the same 
means for the obtaining of the other also; that is, by intriguing with Cleopatra, . 
that so by her interposition she might gain over Antony to her. But Herod 
smelting out this correspondence, and guessing at the purport of it, confined 
her to the palace, and set spies upon her, who so narrowly watched all her steps, 
that none of them escaped their observation; whereon looking on herself as a 
prisoner, she resented it with great indignation, and for the remedying of it, 
formed a plot for her and her son's escape into Egypt to Cleopatra, who, on 
this occasion, had invited them thither: in order hereto, a ship was provided at 
the next sea-port town, and they were to be earned out in two coffins for their 
escaping thither. Herod had an account of all this design, and permitted it to 
go on till it was actually put in execution; but then seizing them on the road, 
brought them both back again. He durst not openly resent what was done, for 
fear of Cleopatra; and therefore, making a virtue of necessity, he pretended, 

1 Plutarch, in Antonio. 3 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 15. c 9, 3. 

3 HFrcantta and Aristobuloa were the two aonaof Alexander Janneuci. Alexandra waa the daughter and 
only child of Hyrcanus, and Alexander her husband was the son of Aristobulus; these two being married to- 
aether, were the parents of Mariamne. Herod's wife, and of Aristobulus, the high-priest. 
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oat of clemency to pardon that in both which he could not puniah in either; 
bnt from that time resolved to rid himself of the young man, as soon as he 
should have a convenient opportunify for it He was right heir to the crown 
which Herod, bv the favour of the Romans^ had usurped from him; and beins 
also a remarkably beautiful young man, the usurper had reason tp fear, should 
he come into the presence of Antony and Cleopatra, how far he might gain, 
on persons so laciviously affected, for the canying of the point which Alexan- 
dra proposed. And farther he observed, that the young man grew much into 
the favour of the people; and the graceifulness of his person, as well as their 
a:ffection for the Asmona^an family, of which he was the sole male remainder, 
much recommended him hereto. Of which an instance was soon given on a 
very public occasion: for the feast of tabernacles approaching,* and Aristobulus 
then officiating in the office of high-priest, he discharged himself with so good 
a grace, and the splendour of the pontifical robes did so much set forth the 
beauty of his person, that by both these he captivated the afiection of the whole 
assembly, and every man's mouth was full of his praises. This raised the jea- 
lousy of the tyrant to so high a degree, that he had not patience any longer to 
bear him; but, immediately after the festival was over, took care to have him 
drowned at Jericho. He went thither with Herod to take part of an entertain- 
ment there provided for them. Alter dinner was over, several of Herod's at- 
tendants bathing themselves in a fishpond, Aristobulus was persuaded to bathe 
with them; but he was no sooner plunged into the water, but those that were 
there before him, according as directed by Herod, ducked and dipped him so 
long under water, till he was then drowned to death. This was pretended to 
be ifcne only bv way of sport and play, without any intending of that which 
followed; and theremre endeavours were made to have his death to pass for an 
unfortunate accident, which happened by chance, without any design; and none 
laboured more to have this believed than Herod himself; for he acted the part 
of a great mourner for the deceased, shedding abundance of tears, and other- 
wise expressing great grief for his death, and expending great sums in a splen- 
did funeral for him. But every body saw through this hjrpocrisy, and abhorred 
him for it; and none more than Alexandra, who was inconscda^le for this loss, 
and could not have survived it, but for the hopes of having an opportunity of 
being revenged on the tyrant for it. In order hereto, she put sJl her wits to 
work, and, being well stored with such as were proper for the effecting of such 
a design, she had near brought it to pass for the utter ruin of the murderer and 
all his fortunes, as will be by and by related. 

But all this while Antony lay idle at Alexandria, spending the whole year 
in dalliances with Cleopatra; and, although fair opportunities were offered him 
for the revenging of the Roman cause upon the Parthians, and utterly subduing 
that nation, yet he neglected them all for the enjoyment of his lust with this 
vile woman: for Antony was no sooner returned from his late e3q)edition, but 
the king of Media and Icing of Parthia fell out about the prey which they had 
taken from him on the defeat of Statianus,^ the latter depriving the other of his 
share in it; whereon the Median sent an embassy to Antony, offisring to join 
with him against the Parthians, and to assist him with all his forces. This ofier 
Antony gladly accepted of, as wanting the Median horse to enable him to cope 
with the Parthians, whose whole strength lay in their horse. At the same time 
be had an account that the affairs of the Parthians were in great disorders and 
distractions, by reason of several commotions, seditions, and rebellions, then in 
that country, caused by the tyranny and cruelty of their king. Both these junc- 
tures coming together, offered Antony a very advantageous opportunity, by a 
new expedition against the Parthians, to make amends for the miscarriage of 
the former; and therefore, resolving to lay hold of it, he forthwith put himself 
upon his march into Syria, there to make preparations for it. But Octavia being 
come as far as Athens, in her way to Antony, Cleopatra, feared that, in case 

1 Joseph. Aatiq. lib. 15. c. 3. 3 Flutanb. in Antonio. Dion Cassias, lib. 49. p. 411. 
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th^ should meet, the wife might again recover the affection of her husband, 
and she be thenceforth excluded from it; and therefore, for the preventing herec^, 
she put all her arts to work, feigning herself, after his departure, to be sick in 
love with him, that his absence had cast her into a languishing condition, of 
which she must die, unless he would return to her again; for she pretended she 
could not live without him. This brought Antony back again into Alexandiia; 
and the Median expedition being laid aside, he devoted this whole year to the 
gratifying his adulterous love with this woman; and as aooa as he was returned 
to her, he sent his orders to Octavia at Athens, tiiat she should not proceed any 
further, which being resented by Octavianus, became the first cause of that 
war between them, which ended in the ruin of both these lovers, for they both 
perished in it. 

This year did put an end to the &mily and faction of Pompey the Great It 
hath been above related, that at his death he left two sons, Cneius and Seictus, 
and that Cneius was slain in Spain after the battle of Munda. Sextus, the 
younger of them, having escaped from thence, supported himself for some time 
in a piratical way at sea; but after the death of Caesar, and the battle of Philip* 
pi,* having gotten together out of the remains of his partjr such a naval force aa 
made up three hun(ued and fifty sail, he seized SicUy, Corsica, and Sardinia* 
From whence being driven by Octavianus and Lepidus, in the manner as hath 
been related^ he fled to Lesbus,* and there lived for some time in quiet among 
the Mitylenians. But hearing of the iU success of Antony's expedition against 
the Parthians, he thought this a favourable opportunity for him again to raise 
himself; and therefore, passing over into the continent of Lesser ^ia, he there 
got together a small aimy, and with it made several desperate pushes for the«e- 
storing of his fortunes; but failing in them all, he was this year taken and put 
to death by Titius, one oi Antony's lieutenants. As soon as Antony had notice 
of his being taken, he wrote to Titius to put him to death; but a little after re* 
penting of it, he sent a second letter to have him saved alive. But the messen- 
ger that carried the letters of mercy, making haste with them, arrived before 
uie other messenger that had the letters of death; and therefore Titius execut* 
ing them not in the order of their date, but in the order as he received them, 
did put the unfortunate captive to death. After this, the parties of Octavianus 
and Antony divided the Roman empire, and those of Pompey and Caesar were 
no more spoken of. Titius had formeriy been an adherent oi Sextus Pompeius; 
but having treacherously revolted to Antony from him, he feared that if Sextus'a 
life were spared, he might some time or other be in a condition to be revenged 
on him for it; and therefore perversely interpreting the last order that came to 
hand to be the last that was sent, put him to death by virtue of it; which ren- 
dered him so odious to the Roman people, by reason of the great regard and 
afecti<»i which they had to the memory of Pompey and his fsimily, that they 
could not after this bear the sight of him in the public theatre,' but drove him 
out of it with their hisses and curses, even then, when he was there exhibiting 
to them games and shows at his own expense and charges. 

•^n. 34. Herod 4.] — ^Alexandra,* having by letters acquainted Cleopatra of the 
murder of her son, possessed her so eflectually with the whole villany of Herod 
in this matter, as fully engaged her to do all that lay in her power for the re- 
venging of her cause; so that she never left soliciting Antony about it, till at 
length she prevailed with him to call Herod to an account for it and therefore 
Antony ^ing early this year into Syria (in which journey Cleopatra accom- 
panied him, (he cited Herod there to appear before bim to answer this accusa- 
tion against mm. But Herod, on his arrival, by fair words and iBXge presents. 
80 moUified Antony, that nothing could be done against him, though Cleopatm 
failed not to pursue this cause to the utmost. But this not being so much to 
gratify Alexandra, as out of a greedy desire to have Herod's kingdom granted 

1 L- Plorui, lib. 4. c. B. S Appianus de BelHs Civilibos, lib. 5. Dion Cassius, Ilk 49. 

3 VelMua Paterculiu, lib. 8. c. 79. 4 Joseph. Airtiq. lib. 15. c. 4. 
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to her in case fie were cast in this cause, and put to death for it, as he deserved, 
Antony satisfied her avarice by giving her Coele-Syria, instead of Judea; and 
hereon she dropped all the rest, and no further prosecution was made herein. 

Herod, on his leaving Judea to go unto Antony,^ appointed Joseph his uncle 
to have the administration of the government, and the care of his family, during 
his absence, and gave him particularly in charge, that in case Antony should 
put him to death, he should not permit Mariamne, his best beloved wife, to sur- 
vive the first news of it, but immediately cut her off. This he ordered, that no 
one might enjoy so rare a beauty but himself, especially not Antony; for he 
had been acquainted that Antony had professed a j)assion for her upon the very 
fame of her beauty; and therefore concluded, that, if the matter went hard with 
him, it would be for her sake, that, after his death, Antony might have the free 
enjoyment of her; and therefore, should death be now his case, he ordered her 
death also, that he might thereby deprive Antonjr of the prey intended; and so, 
by this disappointment in her death, as far as in him lav, revenue on him his own. 

During Herod's absence,* Joseph frequently waitea on Manamne, sometimes 
upon business, and at other times to pay his respects to her as (|ueen; in which 
visits he would often take occasion to magnify and extol the love of Herod to 
her; and at one time especially, to make this out, he told her that she was so 
dear to him, that as he could not live without her, so he was resolved that death 
should not part them, and so blabbed out the whole secret; which exiceedingly 
angering Mariamne and Alexandra, as well it might, the latter immediately put 
her busy head to work how to prevent the mischief intended. And soon after a 
flying report running through the city, that Herod was put to death by Antony, 
she forthwith contrived to nee for protection to a legion of the Romans, who 
then, for the safeguard of the countiy, under the command of one Julius, lay en- 
camped without me waUs of Jerusalem. But, while this was in agitation, came 
letters from Herod, which dashed the whole plot: for they brought an account 
that he was not only alive, and in safety, but also in great favour with Antony, 
and soon after he returned. On his arrival, Salome his sister told him all that 
had been doing in his absence, and filled his head with jealousy as to Mariamne, 
accusing her of having too great a familiarity with Joseph, and thereby endea- 
voured to work the destruction of both, though Joseph was both her uncle and 
her husband;' but she was content to sacrifice him, so she might obtain her re- 
venge upon the othen for Mariamne being a lady of excellent beauty, and high 
bom, as being descended of the royal stock of the Asmonsean kings, and on bo^ 
these accounts of as high a spirit, she looked down upon Salome as one of a low 
original in respect of her, and had reproached her with it: which the other not 
brooking, resolved to be revenged on her for it; in order whereto, she never left 
laying plots for her ruin, till at length she effected it: and this was that which 
was uie reason of her present accusation against her. This at first put Herod 
into a furious fit of jealousy against his wife: for as his love to her was very great, 
so his jealousy was proportionable to it; but when the first heat of it was over, 
and he had in a cooler tempjer examined Mariamne about it, he soon found that 
there was no reason for this accusation against her; and therefore earnestly 
begged her pardon for his too easy credulity herein; and, for the better obtain- 
ing of her reconciliation, made great profession in passionate embraces of most 
ardent love and auction to her. Yes, indeed, says she, it is a notable sign of 
jouT love, to order the putting your innocent wife to death, in case you should 
die yourself. At these words, Herod flew out of her arms in the utmost fuiy, 
and his jealousy all returned again upon him in greater excess than before; for 
he concluded, tnat nothing but an adulterous conversation could bring Joseph to 
betray this secret to her, which he bad with the utmost caution committed to 
his trust; and in this transport of his passion, was just on drawing of his dagger 

1 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 4. 
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to have immediately struck her to the heart; hut his love to her checldng this 
first start of his vrath against her, he vented it all upon Joseph and Alexandra: 
for the first of them he put to death without so much as allowing him a hearing 
to speak for himself, and the other he clapped into chains, and locked her fast 
up in prison, as looking upon her to be the root and cause of aU the mischief 
that disturbed his family. 

Cleopatra following Antony into Syria,^ was there continually soliciting him 
for new grants of provinces and countries to be made over to her, she beinp; as 
insatiable in her covetousness as she was in her lust She had already obtained 
frcmi him all Gyrene, Cyprus,* Ccele-Syria, Itunea, and Phcenicia, with a great 
pa.t of CiUcia and Crete, and would fain have had also Judea from Herod/ and 
Arabia from Malchus, and solicited hard for the putting of these two kings to 
death, that she might thereon have their kingdoms for a prey. But Antony 
would not comply with her in this last proposal: however, for the quieting of 
her, he *was forced to give her out of Malchus's kingdom that part of it which 
bordered upon E^rpt, and out of Herod's the territory of Jericho, with the bal- 
sam gardens which there grew. By these laige grants he much offended the 
Roman people, especially since they were ma<k the price of that filthy conver- 
sation which he carried on with this lewd woman. 

Antony fiK)m Syria marching into Armenia, Cleopatra accompanied him as 
faras.|he Euphrates,^ from whence returning by the way of Apamea and Da- 
mascfs, she came to Jerusalem, and was there very splendidly eatertained by 
Herod. While she was there, she pretended to be in love with him, and would 
have drawn him into acts of lewdness with her. The impudence of this at- 
tempt created in him an abhorrence of the woman, which, joined with the hatred 
he justly had of her for the ill offices she had endeavoured to do him with An- 
tony, for the depriving him of his kingdom and his life, provoked him to a re- 
solution, now he had her in his power, to put her to death; and it was only the 
fear of Antony's resentments (the danger of which his friends whom he ad- 
vised with about it laid fully before him) that deterred him from putting it in 
execution. And therefore, laying this aside, he went on to comphment and 
entertain her with all manner of respects and splendour, as long as she stayed 
with him, and on her departure waited oi\ her in pei^on as far as the borders 
of her kingdom. However, fearing the malice of this wicked woman, as well 
as the tumultuous temper of the Jews, and their aversion to him,' he fortified 
Massada^ the strongest castle in Judea, and furnished it with arms for ten thousand 
men, that there he might have a place of refuge for his security against all events. 

In the mean time Antony in Armenia, having by treachery drawn Artabazes 
king of that country into liis power, made him his prisoner, and seized all his 
kingdom. He had deserted him in his late Median expedition, as hath been 
above related. This Antony greatly resented, and that justly enough, it having 
been undertaken on the solicitation and for the sake of Artabazes; and there- 
fore, he had ever since entertained resolutions in his mind of being reven^d 
on him for it: in order hereto he had several times,' under pretence of friend- 
ship, endeavoured to draw him within his powen but Artabazes, being sensible 
how ill he had deserved from him, suspected the worst, and therefore kept out 
of his way. But now finding it was brought to this pass, that it could be no 
longer avoided, but that be must either go to him, or enter into a disadvanta- 
geous war with him, and having all the securities for his safe return that solemn 
promises and sacred oaths could give him, he ventured his person within his 
power; but he was no sooner entered into his camp,^ but he was clapped into 
chains, and, contrary to all the obligations of faith and honesty, made a prisoner 

1 JoMpb. Aiiti<|. lib. 15. c. 4. et de Ballo Judaleo, lib. 1. c 13. 
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The Armenians,. resenting this with the indignation which it deserved, immedi- 
ately put Artaxias,^ the eldest ^on of the captivated king, on his throne, and 
marched under him with all theic forces to revenge the perfidy; but Antony 
having overthrown him in battle, and driven Artaxias to take shelter in Parthia» 
most of the country submitted to him, and the rest were reduced by force. But 
the perfidy of this act in thus seizing a confederate king contrary to faith given, 
was looked on at Rome as dishonourable to the Roman name; and it was on 
this account so ill resented by the people, that Octavianus,* in his speeches both 
to them and the senate, made it one of the reasons for the war that afterward 
broke out between them. 

After this, he contracted ^ marriage for Alexander,* one of his sons by Cleo- 
patra, with a daughter of the king of Media; and then, leaving the gross of his 
■ army in Armenia, he returned with the rest to Alexandria. On his arrival 
thither, he entered the ci^ in a triumphal chariot, causing the prey which he 
had taken in Armenia, with king Artabazes, his wife and chiloren, and other 
prisoners, to be carried before him in the same manner as used to be done in 
the triumphs at Rome; only with this difference, that, whereas at Rome the pro- 
cession ended at the temple of Jupiter in the capitol, here it ended at the per- 
son of Cleopatra; who being seated in public on a golden throne placed on a 
scaffold overlaid with silver, and surrounded by the people on every side, had 
there Artabazes and all the other prisoners presented in chains to her. It was 
expected that they should all have kneeled down before her, and they were 
pressed so to do; but they too much remembered their former dignity to submit 
to so low an obeisance; and this refusal caused that they were afterward used 
the worse for it. The Romans looking on the ceremony of triumphing as ap- 
propriated wholly to their city, took it grievously ill at the hands of Antony,* 
that he should carry it elsewhere for the gratifying of an infamous woman. 

A little after this, Antony having feasted the people of Alexandria,^ called 
them together into the gymnasium, or place of pubbc exercise, where having, 
on such a scafibld as before mentioned, seated hunself in a throne of gold, and 
Cleopatra by him in another, he made an oration to them« and then declared 

• Caesarion, the son of Cleopatra, to be king of Egypt and Cyprus, in conjunc- 
tion with his mother, and whereas he himself had three children by the same 

• Cleopatra, Alexander and Cleopatra at one birth, and Ptolemy, wl)om he sur- 
named Philadelphus at another, he at the same time gave unto Alexander, Ar- 
menia, Media, Parthia, and the rest of the eastern countries, from the Euphra- 
tes to India, when they should be subdued; and to Cleopatra, the twin-sister of 
Alexander, Libia and Cyrene; and unto Philadelphus, Phoenicia, Syria, Cilicia, 
and all the countries of Lesser Asia, from the Euphrates to the Hellespont; and 
conferred on each of them the title of king of kings; and about the same time 
he also gave unto Cleopatra the name of Isis,^ and assumed to himself that of 
Osiris: the first of which was the gieat goddess, and the other the great god, of 
the Egyptians; and from that time both frequently appeared in public, habited 
in such a dress as was then thought proper only to tnose heathen deities. By 
these doings and follies, Antony daily diminished his character among all that 
were either sober or wise, and farther alienated the affections of the Romans 
from him; of which Octavianus took the advantage, as of every thing else, to 
work his ruin. • 

An, 33. Herod 5.] — Antony went early the ensuing year into Armenia, with 
purpose from thence to make war upon the Parthians,^ and in order thereto 
marched as far as the river Araxis. But about this time the quarrel growing 
high between him and Octavianus, this hindered his making any farther pro- 
gress that way. Octavianus took the advantage of being present at Rome to 
excite all there against him,^ accusing him in several speeches both to the 
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senate and people. Antony, hearing of tKis, laid aside his intended expedition 
against the Pamiians, and forthwith sent Canidius, one of his lieutenants, witli 
sixteen legions, down to the coasts of the Ionian Sea; and, after having renew- 
ed his league with the Median king, he himself hastened after them to Ephe- 
sus, there to be ready for the vindicating of his cause against Octavianus, should 
it come to a breach between them, as SH things now seemed to tend tiiereto. 
In this journey he carried Cieopatnai with him, which proved the ruin of all his 
afiairs. His friends earnestly advised him to send her back to Alexandria^ there 
to wait the event of the war. But Cleopatra fearing lest, in her absence, a 
peace should be made upon terms of Antony's again receiving Octavia, and ex- 
cluding her, put the utmost of her interest to work for the obtaining that she 
might stay; and accordingly prevailed herein. ller chief argumentfor it was, 
that since she contributed most to the expenses of the war ^for she had ad- 
vanced twenty tiiousand talents towards it,*) it was all reason, tKat she siiould 
be allowed at her desire to be present in it. Antony had provoked Octavianas 
against him by the wrong done to Octavia his sister,' whom, having married, 
he rejected for the gratifying of his adulterous love with Cleopatra, though Oc- 
tavia was much the handsomer of the two. ** But that which touched Octavianus 
most was, Antony had declared Cleopatra to have been married to Julius CaBsar,' 
and CsBsarion, wnom she had by him, to be his lawful son. For this tended to 
the bringing of a lawful son over his head, to the dispossessing him of the in- 
heritance which he held only as the adopted son of that great man. These and 
many other particulars were objected against him by Octavianus; and Antony 
by his agents and letters necriminated as fast. But these were only pretences 
for the gaining of parties on each side. There was only one true cause for the 
present breach; neither of these two great men being contented with one half 
of the Roman empire, each would have all, and accormngly agreed to throw the 
die of war for it. 

From Ephesus Antony passed over to Samos;* and having there rendezvoused 
the greatest part of his forces, sailed from thence to Athens, and in those two 
places he spent the most pail of the year. At both of them he lived after his 
usual rate, in all manner of luxury, pomp and voluptuousness, having Cleopatra 
with him, who was the chief cause of his immersing himself in these excesses. 
But at the same time he omitted nothing in making all suitable preparatioiis, 
both by sea and land for the war ensuing, and Octavianus did the same, aad 
both parties called in all their friends and allies to their asdstance herein. 

^n. 3^. Herod 6.] — Sosius (whom we have before spoken of in the wars ef 
Judea) and Domitius ^nobarbus being consuls at Rome the next ensuing yeer,^ 
both embraced the interest of Antony; and taking the advantage of Octavianus's 
being then absent from Rome, promoted a decree to the people against him; 
whereon Octavianus returning, and in his defence making a speech in the senate 
against Antony and the consuls, assigned a day for them again to assemble, 
when he promised he would exhibit to them letters, and omer evidences, to 
make good all that he had said; but befcH'e that day came, both the consuk and 
several other senators that were of Antony's party, left the city, and repaired 
to him; and Octavianus, instead of hindering them, gave out tiiat they went 
%vith his permission, and caused it publicly to be declared, that all else who 
were so inclined should have free liberty to do the same; whereby, having rid 
the city of all opponents, he was there left at full scope to say and do whatso- 
ever he thought fit for the advancing of his own interest, and the depressing of 
that of his adversary: of which Antony having an account,* called together the 
chief men of his party, and, after consultation had with them about this matter, 
by their advice declared war against him» and sent a bill df divorce to Octavia,^ 
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and messengers to Borne to drive her out of his house in that city, in which 
she had hitherto lived. And, in pursuit of the war, he had by this time so fiir 
advanced his preparations for it beyond those of Octavianus,' that had he forth- 
with pushed it to a final decision, he must unavoidablv have carried the day, 
Octavianus being then in no readiness to stand before him either at sea or land: 
but the gratifying of his luxury, and the indulging of his pleasures, at Samos 
and Athens, causing a procrastination of this matter, it was deferred till the next 
year after; which proved the loss of all; for by that time Octavianus had gotten 
tc%ether those forces whereby he ruined him at Actium, as will be by and by 
related. And besides, while he thus delayed, many of his friends and partisans 
deserted him,' and went over to Octavianus; the principal of which were Plan- 
cus and Titius,' whom Cleopatra's ill usage drove from him: which tended very 
much to his damage; for they having been made privy to all his counsels and 
secret designs, on their revolting from him, disclosed them all to Octavianus, 
whereby he much served his cause, especially by the discovery which they 
made to him of Antony's will. For he navins made a veiy extravagant will in 
favour of Cleopatra and her children,' to the damage and dishonour of the Bo* 
man state, and lodged it with the vestal virgins at £>me, they informed Octavi- 
anus of it; whereon, having gotten this will out of the hands of those with whom 
it was entrusted, and openly read and recited all the offensive particulars of it 
to the people, he thereby very much excited them against Antony; they who 
had hitherto been well affected to him, as well as all others, expressing great 
indignation hereat And this very ill thing being from the authentic mstru- 
ment undeniably made out against him, it operated much farther to his hurt, in 
that it made every thinff else that was charged upon him, how false soever, to 
be believed also; and advantage was taken herefrom to load his reputation with 
many vile imputations that had not the least foundation of truth in them; for 
nothmg was thought bad enough not to be believed of him after this matter. 

Octavianus havmg gotten a fleet and army ready, which he thought sufficient 
for the encountering of the adversary, no longer delayed declanng wan but 
caused it to be decreed cnly against Cleopatra:* for though the war was in 
reality against Antony, yet he craftily took care that his name should not be 
mentioned in this decree, for several reasons relating to his interest at that 
time; for this would less provoke the friends of Antony; this would make him> 
the more odious at Bome, by putting it upon him to be the aggressor in this, 
war against his own cotmtiy, and this would in several other particulars best 
serve the designs of Octavianus against him. Both called all their friends and: 
allies to their help. Octavianus had all the west, and Antony all the east, on 
their sides, and both brought ^at armies into the field, and both also set fortk 
as mat fleets at sea for the decision of this quarrel. For Antony's forces, at 
land and sea, consisted of one hundred thousand foot, and twelve thousand* 
horse, and five hundred ships of war, and Octavianus's of eighty thousand foot,^ 
twelve thousand horse, and two hundred and fifty ships of war; and with these 
preparations they begun their hostilities against eacn other, both bv sea and 
land. In order hereto, Octavianus rendezvoused both his fleet and army at 
Brundusium, and Antony came as far as Corcyra to meet him; but the summer 
being now spent, and the tempestuous season of the year advanced, they were 
forced both to retreat, and put their armies into winter-quarters, and lay up their 
fleets in winter stations till the next spring. 

While the preparations for this war were thus canying on,' Herod had prcK 
vided an army for the assistance of Antony; but when he was ready to put 
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himself on his march toiprard him, came letters from Antony, which excusing 
him from this expedition, sent him to make war nearer home, against Malchufl, 
king of Arabia Petrsea. It hath been above related, how Cleopatra extorted 
from Antony a grant of that part of Malchus's dominions which bordered upon 
Egypt Malchus, instead of quarrelling with her about it, a^ed, out of fear 
of Antony, to hold that tenitcny of her for a certain tribute: this tribute he duly 
paid while Antony was in power, and at liberty to force him to it; but, now 
finding him involved in this war with Ootavianus, and expecting he would 
polish in it, as it accordingly happened, he withheld his hand, and would pay 
it no longer, and for this reason Antony at the instigation of Cleopatra, ordered 
Herod to make war upon him. But this wicked woman had farther view in 
this matter than the bare recovering of her tribute. She concluded, that when 
these two kings should be thus put together, by the ears, one of them would be 
killed in the war, and then she should have the kingdom of the slain for a pa«y 
to her. Herod, on the receipt of these orders, marched with all his forces into 
Arabia, and there, after a sharp fight with Malchus, obtained a very siCTal vie* 
tory over him; but, in a second engagement with him at Cana in Cceie-SyTia, 
he. had not the same success; for Athenion, who was Cleopatra's lieutenant in 
those parts, out of hatred to Herod, joining with Malchus in the battle against 
him, he was there overthrown with a great slaughter, and he himself ^rdly 
escaped with some remains of his vanquished army, the rest being all cut in 
pieces. 

Jht. 31. Herod 7.] — And not long after another calamity happened to him 
fit>m a terrible earthquake,* which shaking the whole land of Judea in a moi^ 
grievous manner than had been before known, destroyed about thirty thousand 
of the inhabitants, in the ruins of the houses which it overthrew. Herod, being 
much afflicted herewith, sent to the Arabians to crave peace; but they having 
it rumoured among them that the destruction was much greater than it was, de- 
spised the message; and, therefore, putting the ambassadors to death, invaded 
toe land, as expecting not to find a sufficient number left alive to defend it 
against them. But Herod's forces having been all encamped abroad when this 
Mrthquake happened, they suffered nothing from it, save the overthrowing of 
their tents, which killed nobody. And, therefore, he having gotten them to- 
gether,' and encouraged them with a speech proper for the purpose, marched 
with them over Jordan to meet the enemy, and in the first encounter over- 
threw them with the slaughter of five thousand of their men, and besieged the 
rest in their camp; where he distressed them so far for want of water, that he 
drew them to another battle, in which he slew seven thousand more, and forced 
all the remainder to yield themselves prisoners to him: whereon the Arabians 
were necessitated to sue in their turn for peace to Herod, and were g^ad to ac- 
cept what they lately despised, on such terms as he thought fit to demand from 
th^m; whereby Herod, having obtained all that he intended by this war, returned 
with victoiy and full triumph again to Jerusalem. 

In the interim,* Octavianus and Antony were hastening to bring their ccmtest 
(d a final decision. As soon as the season would permit, tibeir armies again iock 
the field, and their fleets the sea, and several encounters happened between 
parties sent out from each side both by sea and land; in all which victory de- 
clared in favour of Octavianus. This caused that many oi Antony's side, de- 
spairing of his success, especially since they saw him so much under the 
conduct of Cleopatra, went over from him to Octavianus. This made Antony 
distrustful of all the rest; and therefore resolved to push the matter to as speedy 
a decision as he could; and the other being as eager for it as he, this brought 
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od the batfle of Aetium, which was so called from the place near which it was 
fought. This was a small city lying on the south side of the mouth of the Am- 
bracian Guif in Epirus.^ There Antony, with the gross of his anny, lay en- 
camped, having his fleet nearliim on the shore; and on -the opposite side Octa^- 
vianus was encamped at a place where afterward, in commemoration of the 
victory which he there obtained, he built a city, which he called Nicopolis;' 
and there he had his fleet also near him on the shore; so that the stations in 
which both fleets anchored were not above a mile's distance from each other. 
Canadius, who had the chief command of Antony's army,' persuaded him to 
decamp from Actium, and march into the inland country of Thrace, or Mace- 
don, and rather try his fortune in a battle at land, as being much stronger in his 
army by land than in his fleet by sea; for Antony had been forced* to bum 
many of his ships for want of rowers and mariners to navigate them,^ most of 
those who first came out with him being dead through want of necessaries 
whereby to subsist, and the rest were but ill manned. But notwithstaniUng 
tiiis,' Cleopatra's advice prev^ed to have the matter decided by a fight at sea;, 
for, in case of the worst, she thought she might much better escape in her 
shipping by sea, than she could by a flight at land; and therefore, either fore- 
booing or fearing the worst, she prevailed with Ajitony to try his fortune by 
sea; and accordingly, on the second of September this year,' both fleets en* 
gaged before the mouth of the Ambracian Gulf near Actium, in the sight <^ 
both armies at land, the one being drawn up on the north side, and the other 
on the south side of the straits entering this gulf, there to wait the event of this 
batfle. The fight for some time continued dubious,* and with as fair a prospect 
of success for Antony as for the other, till Cleopatra deserted him: for she being 
aflrighted with the noise and terror of the battle, as being what ladies used n^ 
to be acquainted with, fled before there was any reason for it, and drawing 
after her all her Egyptian squadron, to the number of sixty tall ships of war, 
sailed off with them toward Peloponnesus: hereon, Antony, giving all for lost, 
made after her; and this flight gave the victory entirely up to Octavianus. How- 
ever, he came not easily by it* for Antony's ships fought so valiantly for him, 
even after he was fled, that, although the fight began at noon, it was night ere 
it was ended; so that the victors were forced to lie on board their ships all 
night Nert morning Octavianus, finding his victory complete, sent a squadron 
of his ships in pursuit after Antony and Cleopatra; but they, soon finding them 
to be gone too far to be overtaken, returned again to the rest of the fleet. In the 
interim, Antony and Cleopatra got to Tenarus in Laconia.* Although Antony,' 
as soon as he came up with Cleopatra's ship, was taken on board of it, yet be 
saw hel not through all this voyage; but setting himself down in the prow of 
the ship, and there leaning his elbows on hia knees, and his head on both his 
hands, as one confounded with anger and shame for the ill conduct and miscai^ 
riage of his aflairs, continued in this melancholy posture for three days together, 
tin his arrival at Tenarus. But after this, being brought aguin together, they 
again conversed with each other, and did eat together, and lie together in the 
same manner as before: for Antony was so bewitched to this woman, that he 
still continued his fondness for her, even at this time, when he had all the rea^ 
son in the world to detest and abhor her to the utmost, as having been in the 
manner above related the cause of his ruin. 

Antony had not been long at Tenarus, *° till some of his ships that had escaped 
the flight, and several of his fiiends, there repaired to him; by whom having an 
account of the total defeat of his fleet, but that his army at land was still safe, 
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he wrote to Canidius to retire with it through Macedonia into Ana, puxpoaing 
there to renew the war. Canidiiu for seven days made the march which Au- 
tony directed him to; but being then overtaken by Octavianus, he fled by night 
to Antony; whereon the army, finding themselves deserted by their generals, 
went over to Octavianus, and were listed by him among the rest of his forces. 
Ailer this defeat,^ the foreign auxiliaries that helped Antcmy in this war, fled 
all home to their respective countries, and afterwara made their peace with Oc* 
tavianus upon the best terms they could. Some of the princes he deposed, and 
some of them he continued in their former state; but on all of these l^t, as 
well as on the free cities that had joined with Antony, he imposed heavy mulcts, 
wherewith he discharged the expenses of the war. But as to the Bonums that 
were of Antony's party, some of them he pardoned, and some he fined, and 
others he put to death, according as their conduct had been toward him. Among 
tiiose whom he put to death was Cassius Parmensis, the last survivor of Cesar's 
murderers, and he perished in as calamitous a manner as did all. the rest for 
after the battle o[ Actium he fled to Athens;* where being terrified widi the 
like apparition as Brutus had been at Philippi,' he was soon after overtaken by 
those whom Octavianus sent to execute that vengeance upon him which he de- 
served. In cases of murder, it seldom happens that Providence permits any 
that are guilty herein to escape its vindictive hand, especially in the murder of 
princes; of which this of Cesar was a veiy signal instance: for of all those who 
conspirod his murder in the senate house ^who are said to have been sixty per- 
sons,;* it is remarked not one died in his oed,^ but all of them came to ^eir 
end in a violent and calamitous manner. And although this Cassius escaped 
the longest, yet at length vengeance overtook him also, and he perished as mise- 
rably as did all the others. 

From Tenarus,' Cleopatra sailed to Alexandria, and Antony to Libya. He 
had formerlv sent thither Pinarius Scarpus to be governor of that province/ and 
there placed an army under hb command for the guarding of the western bor- 
ders of Egypt against all that should come that way to disturb it This aimy 
he thought to have had for his service, which was me end of his going thither. 
But on his landing there,* he found Scarpus and all with him had revolted to 
Octavianus; which disappointment casting him into despair, he would have 
slain himself, and it was with difficulty that he was diverted fit>m it by his 
friends. And therefore all that was now left for him to do was to follow Cleo- 
patra to Alexandria, where she was returned a little before. On her arrival thi- 
ther, fearing she might not be received, were her misfortunes known, she en- 
tered the harbour with her ships crowned,' as if she had come back with victory; 
by which means she ^t again into the full possession of that city, and also of 
the whole kingdom with it; and as soon as she had so," she put to death all 
those of the nobilitv^ who were any way averse to her, thereby to prevent the 
tumults which she feared they might raise against her on the discoveiy of the 
true state of her afiairs. Antony, on his coming. to Alexandria, found her en- 
ffaged in a very extraordinary undertaking: for fearing she might fall into the 
hands of Octavianus on his pursuit of her into Egypt, for the preventing here- 
of,'^ she projected the drawing of her ships that were in the Mediterranean 
from that sea into the Red Sea, over the isthmus of seventy miles which lay be- 
tween them;" and after having joined them with other ships which she then had 
in the Red Sea, to put on board them all her treasure, and sailing down the Red 
Sea with them, to seek some other place for her habitation. But the Arabians, 
who dwelt on that sea, having at tne instigation of Q. Didius (who had then 
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seized the prendency of Syria fi>r Octaviantu) burned all those ships/ this 
wholly disappointed her of that design. Antony, when he arrived at Alei^- 
dria, went not to the palace,* but shut himself up in a house on the sea shore 
near Pharus; and there sequestered himself from the company and conversa- 
tion of all men: for being forsaken by almost all his friends, he pretended to 
act the part of Timon the man-hater,' and therefore called this house his Timo- 
nium, and there solitarily spent his time in meditating hatred and detestation 
against all mankind, for the sake of those who had now deserted him — wrong- 
fidly imputing to them his ruin, which his own ill conduct and folly had brougnt 
him to. But he did not long relish this way of living. He was soon again 
found with Cleopatra at the palace;^ and there with her revelled away the re- 
majiing part of his life in all those excesses of luxuiy, voluptuousness, and 
foUy, in which he had spent the former. In the mean time,* Octavianus having 
settled the afiairs of Greece and Lesser Asia, repaired to Samos, and there took 
up his winter-quarters. 

An. 30. Herod 6.] — But in them he did not long continue, some disturbances 
in Italy called him thither in the midst of winter to appease them.* After the 
battle of Actium,' he had dismissed a great part both of his own and Antony's 
soldiers. The veterans he sent into Italy, and others elsewhere, without giving 
them any pay, having not then sufficient for it; for want hereof, those in Italy 
raised a mutmy; for the quelling of this,' he sent Agrippa, his chief confidant, 
into Ital3r; but the w(»rk bebe too hard for him,^ Octavianus was forced, in the 
most tempestuous season of me year, to hasten after him to Brundusium. On 
his arrival at that place,** he was there met by the senate, and a great part of 
the better rank of the people of Rome, and having there called £e mutineers 
to him,* he distributed to some money, as far as what he then had would eo, 
and to the others lands, and made such promises of speedy satisfaction to the 
rest, %E induced them all to be contented for the present; and accordingly, after 
the conquest of Egypt," he paid them all out of the spoils of that countiy and 
added donatives over and above. And having thus settled all matters in Italy,* 
he returned again within thirty days; and for the more speedy passage, and to 
avoid the tempests of the sea round Peloponnesus, he sailed into the gulf of 
Corinth, and drawing his ships over the isthmus of Peloponnesus, passed that 
way by the shortest cut into Asia, and again arrived there before Antony and 
Cleopatra had any notice of his going heuce. 

On his coming to Rhodes,'^ Herod king of Judea there made his address to 
him. It hath been above related how much he was in friendship with Antony; 
neither did he leave htm till his case was grown absolutely desperate.**' On his 
return into Egypt, Herod sent an especiial messenger to him, with the best ad- 
vice the state of his affairs was then capable of, that was, to kill Cleopatra, seize 
her' kingdom, and with her treasure raise a new array to carry on the war; and 
promised him in this case to stand by him to the utmost. But when he found 
this advice was neglected, and that Antony was fallen again into the snares of 
Cleopatra as much as ever, he thought it high time to look to himself, and en* 
deavour to make his peace with Octavianus on the best terms he could. But 
Hyrcanus being still alive, who was the only remaining person of the male line 
of the Asmonseans, and who had himself reigned in Judea under the protection 
of the Romans, till deposed by the Parthians," Herod had suspicion, that if any 
thing went hard with him, it would turn in favour of Hyrcanus for the restor- 
ing of him again to the kingdom; and therefore, for the preventing of it, having 
trumped up a sham plot against that old prince, as if he held correspondence 
with Malchus king of Arabia for the accomplishing of treasonable designs against 
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him, caused him, under this pretence, to be put to death, after he had paaMd 
the eightieth year of his age. 

But still fearing what roieht happen, to provide the best he could for the worst,' 
should that be his fate, he lodged Mariamne and Alexandra her mother in the 
castle of Alexandrium, with a strong guard, under the command of Joseph and 
Sohemus, two of his most trusty confidants, and sent his mother and sister, with 
the rest of his kindred, to Massada, the strongest fortress in all Judea; and com- 
mitting them and the government of his kingdom to the care of Pheroras his 
brother, ordered him, m case he should miscarry, to assume the crown to him- 
self, and keep it as well as he could. And having thus settled all matters at 
home, he set forward on his journey to meet Octavianus; and having found him 
at Rhodes,* and there obtained audience of him, on his entering into his pr^ 
sence, he laid aside his diadem, and, in his speech of address to him, freely 
owned all "that he had done for Antony, and what farther he was ready to 
have done for his interest, both by his counsel and assistance, would he have 
accepted of them. This, he said, he thought himself obliged to by the friend- 
ship that was between them; and, would he be pleased to think the like friend- 
ship worthy of his acceptance, he should, now he saw Antony was whdly lost, 
be ready with the same fidelity to serve him." Octavianus, beins much taken 
with this generous and frank way of Herod's thus delivering himself before him, 
told him, that he readily accepted the friendship which he ofiered, and ordering 
him again to resume his diadem, confirmed him in the kingdom.* Whereon he 
made very large and magnificent presents to Octavianus and all his friends; and 
after this had more of his favour and friendship than any other tributary prince 
ci the Roman empire, as long as he hved. 

Hereon Herod, being much pleased with this good success, went bade into 
Judea with much joy; but, on his arrival thither, found all this soured with trou- 
bles in his own family. For he found Mariamne,* his most beloved wife, in 
whose conversation he most delighted, so far imbittered against him, that she re- 
'ected all his caresses with the utmost aversion; and when he thought to please 
her by relating to her the manAer of his journey, and the success which he ob- 
tained in it, instead of taking any satisfaction herein, she answered him only 
with sighs and groans, and such a behaviour as plainly expressed she would 
have been better pleased had he never returned from this journey, but had ut- 
terly perished in it. The cause of this was, when Hcnxi committed her and 
her mother to the chai^ of Sohemus,* on his going to Octavianus, he ordered 
him, that, in case he should be put to death, he should immediately, on his 
having certain notice of it, put both of them to death also, and do the utmost he 
could to preserve the crown for Pheroras, to whom he had in this case disposed 
it And this he did, not only that no one else might have the enjoyment of the 
beautiful Mariamne, but that none might be left alive of the Asmonean family 
to claim the crown in opposition to that disposal which he had made of it to 
Pheroras his brother, she and her mother being the only persons remaining of 
that house for the opposing him herein. And Alexandra, being a lady of an 
aspiring spirit, thought herself as capable of governing that realm as her grand- 
mother of the same name, who as aueen had presided over it with great wisdom 
and prudence for nine years together. And, to give her her due, she had the 
best headpiece for craft, design, and political intrigue, of any woman of her 
time; and Herod well knowing this, thought he could not be sure that any pait 
oi the scheme, which he had laid for the succession, could take place, if eithe 
she or her daughter were left alive after him; and therefore ordered that both of 
them should be put to death, in case it should happen to him as he feared; and 
Sohemus having blabbed this out to Mariamne, though committed to him under 
the greatest charge of secrecy, this was that which created in her that aversion 
and hatred to him which I have mentioned; which behaviour Cjrprus, Herod's 
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mother, and Salome his sister, who had always been upon ill term^ with her, 
^iog the advantage of to exasperate him against her, prevailed with him at 
length to put her to death in the manner as will be by and by related. 

From Rhodes, Octavianus passed through Lesser Asia into Syria,^ from thenoe 
to invade Egypt on that side, while Cornelius GaUus, his lieutenant, whom he 
had appointea to succeed Scarpius in Libya and Cyrene, invaded it on the other. 
On his arrival at Rolemais, Herod there waited on him,* and enftertained him 
and all his army with great magnificence, and furnished them with necessaries 
till their arrival mto £gypt, and over and above presented Octavianus with eight 
hundred talents; by which hospitality and munificence he very much ingra* 
tiated himself with him and all his followers. In the interim, Antony and Cleo* 
patia tried all they could to obtain peace with Octavianus, but without any suc- 
cess. Three times they sent ambassadors to him for this purpose,^ and went so 
far as to ofier to resign all, and be contented with a private life in any place 
which Octavianus should appoint; only the kingdom of Egypt was desired for 
Cleopatra's children: but neither of these embassies could obtain any answer for 
Antony; but to Cleopatra some hopes were given; Octavianus was desirous of 
having her treasure and her person in his power, tiie former for the disoharginff 
of the expenses of the war, and the other for the adomine of his triumph; and 
therefore would not make her desperate, lest she should destroy both; for the 
preventing of this, several kind messages were sent to her, and by them she 
was made to expect much favour in case she would kill Antony; this she would 
aot do; but aAer this she betrayed him in all things, till at length she forced him 
thereby to kill himself. The first instance of her treachery to him was at Pelu* 
sium; for, on Octavianus's approach to that city, it was by her order,^ without 
any resistance, delivered up unto him. This on the eastern side of Egypt, and 
Peritonium on the western, were the two gates of that country, and no enemy, 
but through one of them, could enter thither with a land army. Pelusium beine 
a very strong place, Antony expected it should have held out a long time, ano 
therefore went to secure Peritonium.* Cornelius Callus then held this place foi 
Octavianus. The army which Gallus there commanded having been in the pay 
and service of Antony, till carried over from him to Octavianus by the deser- 
tion of Scarpus, he hoped that, on his appearing before Peritonium, they would 
again return to their former master, and deliver up the place to him; but when 
he approached to the walls, and would have spoken to the soldiers, Grallus 
caused all his trumpets to sound, so that not a word of what he said could be 
heard by them; and Gallus immediately after sallying out upon him, not only 
repelled his land forces, but having by a stratagem hemmed in all his ships in 
the port, took or destroyed every one of them: tor on the approach of this fleet, 
he aropped chains by night to the bottom of the entrance ox this port, and per- 
mitted them to sail into it without opposition; but on their being gotten in, having, 
by engines provided on each side, strained those chains so as to bring tliem up 
to the surface of the water, he therebv hindered their return, and then forthwitxi 
assaulting them on every side, both from sea and land, obtained over them the 
victory mentioned. Antony, after this defeat, hearing of the taking of Pelu- 
sium, and that Octavianus was advancing toward Alexandria, hastened thither 
for the defence of that place:* and there falling on Octavi anus's horse on their 
first coming, while under the fatigue of their march thither, he put them to a 
total rout;' but, in a second engagement with the foot, he was vanquished and 
driven back into the city with a great loss; whereon, early the next morning, he 
went down to the harbour,* there to put his fleet in order, with purpose to van- 
luish the enemy at sea, or else, in case of failure, to sail with it for spain, and 
were renew the war. But when both fleets were drawn up in line of battle, 
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Aat on Antony's side, instead of engaging the enemy, all went over to them; 
whereon Antony returning into the city, had this fur&ier mortification, that he 
there found all his land forces, both horse and foot, had also deserted from him; 
and perceiving all this to have been effected by the treacherv of Cleopatra, he 
could no longer forbear expressing his resentments for it with loud complaints; 
whereon Cleopatra, for fear of him, fled to a monument,* which she had caused 
(0 be built, of a great height and wonderful structure, near the temple of Isis. 
Thither she had before removed the best of her treasure, and there having now 
shut herself up, with two of her maids and one of her eunuchs, caused it to be 

S'ven out that she was dead; which Antony hearine of, fell on his sword, and 
ereby gave himself the wound of which he died;* but living some few hours 
after, and hearing that Cleopatra was still alive, he caused himself to be carried 
to her monument; where being with ropes drawn up to her, by the hands /if her- 
self and her two maids, he there died in her arms, on the first of August, eleven 
months after the battle of Actium. He was a person of a benign temper, and of 
great generosity, and of eminent note for his militaiy abilities; the two great 
victories of Pharsalia and Philippi being chiefly owing to his valour and con* 
duct: and he was also an eloquent speaker; but exceeding corrupt and viciou* 
in his manners, especially in his lust for women; which Cleopatra observing, 
laid hold of him on this weak side, and for the gratifying of her avarice and her 
ambition, which were two predominant passions in her, sacrificed herself to his 
lust; and, when she could no longer serve her designs on him, was content to 

give him up to ruin for the saving of her own interest But she succeeded not 
erein according to her expectations: for although Octavianus gave her fair hopes, 
thereby to have her treasure preserved for hi8 occasions, and her person for his 
triumph, yet, when he had gotten both into his power, he no longer regarded 
her, which she being sensible of, and having private notice given her,' that she 
was to be carried to Rome within three days to make a part in the show of Oc- 
tavianus's triumph, she caused' herself to be bitten with an asp,^ and so died of 
it, for the avoiding of this infamy, after she had reigned from the death of her 
&ther twenty-two years,* and lived thirty-nine. She was a woman of great 
parts, as well as of great vice and wickedness. She readily spoke several lan- 
guages; for, besides beine well skilled in Greek and Latin, she could converse 
with Ethiopians, Troglodites, Jews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, and Persians,* 
without an interpreter, and always gave to such as were of these nations, as 
often as they had an occasion to address her, an answer in their own language. 
In her death ended the reign of the family of the Ptolemies in Egypt, after it 
had there lasted from the death of Alexander two hundred and ninety-four 
years: for, after this, Egypt was reduced into the form of a Roman province, and 
was governed by a prefect sent thither from Rome. Cornelius Gallus was,' by 
the appointment of Augustus, the first that had this prefecture; and under this 
form of government Egypt continued a province of the Roman empire six hun- 
dred and seventy years, till it was taken from them by the Saracens,' in the 
year of our Lord 641. 

Octavianus having thus made himself master of Egypt, and thereby put an 
end to the civil wars of the Romans, he cut off all sucn of the opposite party 
as he thought might again revive them; among whom were Antyllus,* Antony's 
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eldest son by FulTia,' Caesarion, Cleopatra's son by Julius Cssar, and Canidius,* 
Antony's general; others he impoverished with great mulcts, and others he 
pardoned. CaBsarion having claimed to be the lawful heir of Julius Caesar, for 
that reason could not be borne by the adopted son. What was the especial 
cause of Antyllus's being cut off, is not said; but he having espoused. Julia, the 
daughter of Octavianus,' and all manner of endeavours having been made to 
save him, we may from hence infer that he would not have been put to death, 
but that there was some extraordinary reason that caused it To Antonius,^ the 
younger brother of Antyllus, by the same mother, and to all the rest of Anto- 
ny's children, whether by Fulvia, Octavia, or Cleopatra, Octavianus showed 
great kindness, especially to Antonius, who afterward became one of the chief- 
eat of his favourites, and he gave him in marriage one of the daughters of Oc- 
tavia, his sister, which she had by Marcellus, her first husband; and he conti- 
nued in his favour, till at length, being convicted to have been an adulterous 
corrupter of Julia, Augusta's only daughter, he was deservedly put to death for 
il The children which Antony had by Octavia were two daughters; the el- 
dest was called Antonia Major, and the youngest Antonia Minor; from the lat- 
ter of which were descended Caligula and Claudius, and from the former Nen^ 
who all three afterward became Roman emperors. For Antonia Minor being 
married to Drusus, the younger brother of Tiberius, bore him Germanicus, the 
father of Caligula, and Claudius, who succeeded Caligula; and Antonia Major 
being married to L. Domitius ^nobarbus, bore him Cnseus Domitius, who by 
Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, and sister of Caligula, was the father 
of Nero. And therefof^, though Octavianus now obtained the empire, yet An- 
tony's posterity afterward enjoyed it, which none of Octavianus's ever did. 
And thus it often happens to victories, and the conquests of king;doms, the same 
as to riches — those that gain them know not who shall afterward enjoy the fruits 
of them; and yet it is the general inclination of mankind to be more concerned 
for their posterity than for themselves; and it must be reckoned as one of 
the mercies of Piovidence that it is so; for otherwise the world could not be 
supported. 

While Octavianus was in Egypt, he went to the sepulchre of Alexander,* 
and there saw his body, which being embalmed, was there still preserved in a 
case of glass.* It had formerly been kept in a case of gold, but that having 
been taken away by Seleucus Cybiosactes (as hath been above related,^) it was 
afterward put into a glass case, and in that Octavianus saw it, and paid great 
honour and reverence thereto; but he would not see the sepulchres of the Ptol- 
emies who had reigned in Egypt;^ neither could he be induced to make a visit 
to the Egyptian Apis, but told ^em,* who pressed him hereto, that he worship- 
ped the gods, but not beasts. 

As Octavianus came to Alexandria in the beginning of August, so he had 
there settled all the affairs of Egypt by the end of it; and, in the beginning of 
September, again marched thence to return by the way of Syria, Lesser Asia, 
and Greece, again unto Rome. From this conquest of Egypt begun the era of 
Actiac victory, by which the Egyptians afterward computed their time till the 
first year of the emperor Dioclesian,*^ A. D. 284: fi-om that time, what was be- 
fore called the era of the Actiac victory, was afterward called the era of Diocle- 
sian, and by the Christians of those parts, the era of the martyrs; because in 
the reign of that emperor began the tenth persecution, in which a very great 
number of Christians suffered martyrdom for their holy religion. Although 
this era had its name from the Actiac victory, yet it had not its beginning till 

1 Plut. fn Antonio. Dion Camilla, lib. 51. Sueton. in Octavio, e. 17. 

5 Velieiua Patnrcultis. lib. S. c. 87. Oroaiuf, lib. «. c 19. 3 Dion Camiua, lib. 51. p. 454. 
4 Plutarch, in Antonio. 5 8iietoniua in Octavio, c. 18. Dion Caasios, lib. 51. p. 454. 

6 Strabo, lib. 17. p. 795. 7 Part 2, book 7, under the year 57. 
8 Dion Caasiui et Suelonliit, ibid. 9 Dion Caatius, lib. 51. p. 454. 

10 Dion CaMluB i«Ua ua, lib. 51. p. 457, that the Roman* decreed the day on whieh Oetavianaa reduead 
Alesandria. should be declared a fortanate day, and that from thence all their future yean In Egypl atioiiMI 
be raekooed. that ia, aa from a filed and atated epocha, and ao aoeordlnfly it waa there dona. 

Vol. n.— 48 
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near a full year aiidr,it,* that is, from the time that Egypt was reduced: foritke 
dsQT from whence it commenced was the twenty-ninth of August. And there- 
fore that was ever after the first day of the year, through all the years by which 
these eras, that is, the era of the bioclesian, or the martyrs, as well as that of 
the Actiac victory, did calculate the times through which they were used. The 
reason which fixed the beginning of this era, and of all the years in it, to .the 
twenty*ninth of August, was, say some, because on that day Cleopatra died; 
and the Macedonian empire in that country thereby ending, the Roman began: 
but this is only a modem conjecture, for none of the ancients say it All that 
we can learn irom them is, that she died about the end of that month, but none 
of them tell us on what day it happened. The true reason of fixing it at this 
day was, because this was then the first day of their month Thoth,* which was 
always the new-year's day of the Egyptians, from whence they began all their 
annual calculations; and therefore it was Uiought the properest time from whence 
to begin all the alterations in their era, and their year, which the Romans, on 
the conquest of their country, made in both; and that especially since the 
time of that conquest fell in therewith.' For at that time the form of thek 
years, as well as the era by which they calculated them, was changed by the 
order of the conqueror. The old era, which was till now in use among them, 
was the Philippic, which commenced from the death of Alexander, and the be- 
ginning of the reign of Philippus Aridsus, his successor and the form of their 
year was the same with the Nabonassarsan made use of by the Chaldeans, 
which consisted of twelve months of thirty days each, and five additional days 
subj dined to them; that is, it consisted in the whole of three hundred and sixty- 
five days, without a leap year, the want whereof made this year to be a mov- 
able year, which after every four years begun a day sooner than it did in the 
four years immediately preceding; so that, in the space of one thousand four 
hundred and sixty years, this form carried back the beginning of the year 
Ihrouffh all the different seasons of summer, spring, winter, and autumn, till it 
brought it about again to the same point of time, with the loss of one whole 
year in the cycle. For the remedying hereof, the Romans, on their subduing 
this countiy, made a leap year in the Egyptian calendar in the like manner as 
in the Julian, by adding, at the end of every fourth year, one day more than 
had been in the other three. For whereas the other three had only &ve days 
superadded at the end of each of them, the leap year bad six; that is, it con- 
Bisted of twelve months of thirty days each, and six additional days subjoined 
to them; whereas all the other years that were not leap years had the same 
number of like months, and only &\e of those days added after them. And 
hereby the Egyptian year was made to consist exactly of the same number of 
days as the Julian, though npt exactly in the same form. For, in all other par- 
ticulars, the old form of the Egyptian year was retained, afler this reformation, 
in the same manner as before. And the first of Thoth, which was always the 
fiM day of the Egyptian year, falling on the twenty-ninth of August, and 
about the same time when the Romans, on their conquest of Egypt, ordered 
this reformation, this induced them that they fixed the beginning of the new 
year where they found the beginning of the old; and the twenty-ninth of Au- 

Sist ever after continued to be the first day of the Egyptian year, as long at 
e empire of the Romans continued in that country; and from thence dso, 
that is, from the twenty-ninth of August of this year, the new Egyptian era of 
Ihe Actiac victory, as well as their new reformed year, for the same reason, had 
its commencement. But against this it is objected, that in this year the first of 
Thoth did not fall on the twenty-ninth of August, but on the thirty-first of that 

1 The Aai«« victory wa^ (otten on the lecoDd of September, and the era of ttaie Tictory begno in Bg^ 
the twenty-ninth of Aufuit mllowing. 

9 Thoth was the fimt month in the Egyptian vear. 

3 Th«^ jBonqueat of Etfypt, and the total reduction of that conntry to theftomana, wai aeeompliabed tn tha 
owmfh pt AufUBl, and flifly settled about the end of it. Bee the decree of the aenate fbr the ebanginf of tJw 
luma of that mooih Uoul SextUis to that of Aufuattti. Macrobii Batumal. lib. 1. c IS. 
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vfoi^' tnd that theiolbiie ^thb caimot be tbe leaapn why tbe beguming^ llui 
Egyptian era of the Actiac victory, cnt the begiani^g oi the year thencefoiih 
Died in that ooimtry, was fixed to that day. And it must thus far be acknoivi- 
ledged, that, according to the exact calculation. of the time, this objection is true* 
For according to that, the first of Tboth fell this year in the Eoman calendar on 
the thirty-first, and not on the twenty-ninth of August; but the Romans then 
used the form, of the Julian year erroneously, whereby it came to pass, that the 
same day, which was the tlnrty-first of August in their true calendar, was the 
twenty-ninth in their erroneous calendar, which error proceeded from hence, 
that, after the death of Julius Cssar, the pontifices at Rome (as hath been ahnva 
mentioned') mistaking the time of the intercalation,' made every third year to 
be the leap year, instead of every fourth; by which error, six hours were added 
every third year more than should be; which, in the sixteen years that inter 
vened fix>m the first use of that form to this year, amounting to a day and a 
quarter, this erroneous addition had then protruded the twenty-ninth of August 
in the erroneous calendar into the place of the thirty-first of August in the true 
calendar, and, according to this erroneous calendar, the Romans then computed 
and so continued to do for thirty-six years after, the first forming of this yeai 
by Julius Csesar, till at length Augustus,' on the discovery of this error, took 
Care, that, by making no leap year for twelve years together, all the time that 
was erroneously added was again left out, whereby the protruded days in the 
erroneous calendar were all brought back again to their proper places, where 
4hey ought to have been according to the true calendar. But the protrusion of 
the day making no alteration in its number pr name, hence it came to be said, 
that it was the twenty-ninth of August, whereas, truly, it was the thirty-first of 
Aat month, &om whence this Egyptian era of the Actiac victory, and all the 
years by which it computed, haa their beginning* This era truly had its be- 
ginning from the conquest of Egypt; and therefore ought to have been called 
me era of the Alexandrian victory, whereby that eountiy was reduced undei 
the Roman ydce. But the Egyptians, to avoid the disgrace of thus owning this 
conquest, rather chose to call it the era of the Actiac victory, though that was 
sained one whole ^ear before; and since this era was only used in Egypt, they 
bad there it in their full power to call it by what name they pleased. 

Herod, hearing of the death of Antony, and that Octavianus had thereon 
made himself master of Egypt,* hastened thither to him, where he was received 
widi great kindness; and on Octavianus's leaving Egypt, having accompanied 
him as &r as Antioch, he so far ingratiated himself with him on the way, as to 
gain a chief place in his friendship, the effect whereof he found in the grants 
which he made him of large augmentationa to his dominions. For he not only 
lestored to him the territory of Jericho, which, with the balsam gardens thereto, 
had been taken from him by Antony to gratify Cleopatra, but gave him also 
Gadara, Hippon, and Samaria, in the inland countiy, with the towns of Gaaa, 
Anthedon, Joppa, and Straton's Tower on the sea-coast, which added a vecy 
considerable enlaj^ment to his kin^om. 

Octavianus, on his arrival at Antioch,^ found there Tiridates (who had been 
aet up to be king of Parthia in oppositicm to Phrahates) waiting his coming thither; 
and there also he found ambassadors from Phrahates on the same errand, that 
is, to solicit his assistance against each other. It hath already been related/ 
kow, after Antony's unfortunate expedition into Media, a breach was made be- 
tween Artavasdes king of Media, and Phrahates king oi Parthia, about dividing 
tiie prey then taken from the Romans. Hereon Artavasdes making a lea^^ 
with Ajitony,^ called him to his assistance; who, accepting the mvitation, 



1 The flrpt of Tlioili, which was Um new year^ day of the EsypHans, waa not flxe<i alwayt to the t 
aemaofi in the old foi^ of the Eicyptian year, but waa movable, for it moved backward due day Jn every 

Sarth year. The Romana fk^st i^hd it to the aame seaaon, and mfide tlieir ^ear to be a fixed year tn the sf- - 
inner aa the Julian. 

3 Under the year 46. 3 MaoroUQa SaturnaL lib. 1. c 14. Baetoniua in Octav^o, e. St. 

4 Joeeph. Antiq. liff. 15. c. 11. 5 Dlton Caaaioa, nb^ 51. ^ «W. d Wndbr tMe'yW 31 ^ 
7 Dion Caaaiaa, Ub. 49. Plaureh. in Antonio. 
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marched into Annenia, and from thence lumiihed ArtaTaades with fnch a body 
of Boman soldiers, as enabled him to overthrow Phrahates in a great battle. 
This happened in tiie year 33. But the next year Mowing,^ Antony on his 
entering into war with Octavianus, having not only recalled ttiose soldiers from 
him, but also retained those which Aitavasdes had sent him out of Media in lien 
of them, this so far weakened Aitavasdes, that in a second battle he was not 
only overthrown, but also taken prisoner, and Phrahates, in pursuit of this vie* 
tory, made himself master of all Media and Armenia, and reinstated in the lat- 
ter Artazias, the son of Artabazes, again in his kingdom, out of which he had 
been driven by Antony. With which success, as well as with that which he 
had before obtained over Antony,* Phrahates being much puffed up and elated, 
carried himself with such tyranny, cruelty, and proud oppression, that the no- 
bility of Parthia being no longer able to bear him, in the year 31, cohspiied 
against him; and having driven him into banishment, chose the above-mentioned 
Tiridates to reign over them in his stead. But the next year after (that is, in 
this present year 30,) Phrahates' returned with an army, and having vanquished 
Tiridates, recovered again his crown, and forced the usurper to flee into Syria 
for refuge; where he being followed by the ambassadors mm Hirahates, which 
I have mentioned, both parties accosted Octavianus at Antioch, on his return 
thither out of Egypt, to crave that assistance from him against each other which 
they wanted. Octavianus gave to each a friendly answer, without intending to 
help either, but rather to dash the one against the other, and thereby waste and 
weaken both so far, as to make the Parthian nation no longer formidable to the 
Bomans. And with a view hereto^ he gave leave to Tiridates to continue in 
Svria, till he should be in a condition again to return, accepting of him a son 
of Phrahates that had fallen into his hands, whom he carried to Borne, there to 
reserve him as a hostage against Phrahates. After this, having appointed Mea- 
sala Corvinus to be prefect of Syria,' he marched from Antioch into the province 
of Proper Asia, and there took up his winter-quarters.^ 

^n. 29. Herod 9.] — In the beginning of the next year,^ Octavianus entered 
his fifth consulship, and had thereon many great honours decreed to him at 
Borne. In the summer foUowing, having seSled all the afiairs of the several 
provinces of Lesser Asia and the isles adjoining, he passed into Greece* find 
from thence returned to Bome,* where he arrived in the month of SextUis/ 
afterward called August, and entered it in three triumphs,' which were cele* 
brated three days together, the first for his victories over the Dalmatians, Pan- 
nonians, and some other German and Grallic nations, whom he had vanquished 
and brought under, before his war with Antony began; the second for his sea 
victory at Actiura; and the third for«his victories in Egypt, and the subduing of 
that country, which last was the most solendid of the three. In it were led be- 
fore him the children of Cle<^atra; and although he could not have her in per* 
amx to adorn this triumph, as he much desired, yet she was carried before him 
in effigy, with an asp hanging at her arm, to denote the manner in which she 
died. At this time such vast riches were brought to Bome from Eg3rpt on the 
reducing of that country, and the return of Octavianus and his army from thence,* 
that the value of money fell one half, and the prices of provision and all vendi- 
ble wares were doubled thereon. After this triumph, Octavianus had the title 
of imperator,*^ that is, emperor, conferred on him; not in the common sense, 
wherein it was formerly understood (for in that it imported no more than a com- 
pliment given by the soldiers to their general, after a victory obtained b^ them 
under his command,) but in a much higher. For in the sense it was given to 

1 PluUreh. et Dion CaMins, lib. 48. 8 Justin, lib. 49. e. 5. Dion CsMiaa, lib. 51. ]». 4M. 

3 Dion C«Miut, lib. 51. p. 447. VideM CacMvboiti contra Baronii eicerciutionem prinam, c 911. 

4 Dion CaMioi. lib. 51. p. 456. 5 Dion Cairiiia, Ub. 51. p. 457. Suetoniua in Ociavio, c 96. 
6 Ibid. lib. 51. p. 458. 7 Macrob. Baturnal. lib. 1. c. IS. 

8 Ibid. lib. 51. p. 458. Epitome Llvii. lib. 133. Suetoniui in Octavio, e. 8S. Virfittua iSneM. lib. 8. t.TH 
larrtMB in Ulnn ioeun. 

9 Dion CaMiiia, lib.61. p. 45B. Orotlna. lik 6.e. 19. 10 DM. lib. & p. 493. 484. 
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Odavianus at this time, it carried with it the same meaning in which all that 
afterward governed the Roman empire were called emperors. 

Herod» on his return from the late visit which he made unto Octavianus, how 
much content and satisfaction soever he had therein, and success of it, found 
nothing but trouble and vexation at home in his own house. Mariamne still 
retained her resentments for the cruel commission given by him to Sohemus 
against her and her mother/ and carried them on so far, as to treat with equal 
aversion him and all his relations, especially Cyprus his mother, and Salome his 
sister. Them she frequently i:qpbraiaed with the meanness pt their birth in re« 
spect of hers, which was provoking enough to a female spirit; and him she as 
often reproached with the death of ner fauer, her grandfather, and her brother. 
In this humour he left her on his last going unto Octavianus, and in this humour 
he found her on his return, without knowing the cause (for that Mariamne had 
concealed for the sake of Sohemus.) On his offering her his caresses and the 
kindest tenders of his affection, she still rejected them with neglect and aversion; 
and nothing that he could do for the sweetening of her imbittered spirit, and 
the reconcUing her again to him, could liave any effect. This last injury soured 
her to such a degree, as to frame her mind for the reception of the utmost re- 
sentments which his former wrongs, done her and her family, deserved. The 
commission formerly ^ven against her to Joseph his uncle, and the above-men- 
tioned murders of her nearest relations, were all brought to her remembrance 
on this occasion; and all worked together to exasperate her against him to the 
utmost. Herod bore this humour for a whole year after his return from Rhodes, 
and was exceedingly perplexed by it Sometimes in rage he would be ready 
to run into extremities against her, but as of^en as he was so, his wrath was 
checked by the great love he had for her; and thus he was harassed between 
two opposite passions, till at length an occasion happened, which gave his mc^ 
ther and his sister an advanta^ for the exciting of him to her ruin, and he had 
near afiected his own by it For bein^ at one time, in the heat of the day, re- 
tired to his chamber to repose himself, ne called for Mariamne to come to him, 
out of a desire of then having conjugal conversation with her. At his call she 
80 far obeyed as to go into the chamber to him. But, on his oaring her his 
caresses and embracess, she rejected them with the utmost aversion, and added 
over and above such bitter reproaches for the death of her relations, as provoked 
and enraged the tyrant to so high a degree, that he had much ado to fori)ear 
laying violent hands immediately upon her for the revenging of the indignity. 
Salome, on her understanding how the matter went, took the advantage of tmf 
fit of raee he was then in, to send in his butler to him, whom she had before 
suborned for this purpose, to accuse Mariamne of tempting him to administer 
to him a poisonous cup. This adding to the rage with which he was then too 
much excited against ner already, he forthwith ordered her Ibvourite eunuch, 
without whose privity he knew she did nothing, to be put on the rack; but all 
tiiat could be extorted from him was, that it was something which Sohemus had 
told Marianme that had put her into so ill a humour. Herod, on. his hearing of 
this, from his raee of anger fell into as violent a rage of jealousy; and therefore 
crying out, that Sohemus, who had hithei;^ been so faitmul to him, could never 
have been induced to betray this secret to her but at the price of an adulterous 
conversation, he ordered him immediately to be put to death; and having packed 
a bench of judges out of such as were his creatures, brought Mariamne before 
them to be tried for her life; who finding, oy the vebemency with which Herod 
in person prosecuted the accusation, that no other sentence but that of death 
would be acceptable to him, accordingly passed it upon her, but none thought, 
nor did he then intend, that the execution should be precipitated, but that she 
diould be confined to some of his castles; and this at first was his resolutbn* 
But the malice of his mother and sister was so bitter against her, by reason of 
the affionts she had put upon them, in upbraiding them with the meanneas of 

1 Jonph. Antiq. Ui. 25. «. XL 
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th^ir extraction, and for other womanish quarrels had between them, that they 
would not let him be quiet till she was put to death. They urged, that if she 
was kept alive, the people would rise in her behalf; and that there was no other 
way to keep things quiet, but by cutting her off. By which suggestions Herod 
being terrified, ordered her execution. In the way as she was led to it, she was 
accosted by Alexandra her mother, who fell on her with bitter railings, accusing 
her of being wicked and ungrateful toward a kind and affectionate husband, 
and telling her, that she had what she deserved; and all this she expressed ^ith 
such a seeming emotion of spirit, as if she would fly in her face all the way as 
she went. She feared her turn might come next, and therefore, to save her life, 
she acted this scandalous and shameful part; but her daughter, without answer- 
iiig her a word, passed on in silence, only by her looks she expressed some 
shame and concern for her mother's exposmg herself in so odd and extravagant 
a manner in this case, otherwise she went on to her execution with an intrepid 
mind, without changing colour upon the approach or apprehensions of death, 
but died as she lived, great, firm, and fearless, to her last And thus ended the 
life of this virtuous and excellent princess. In the beauty and other charmB 
and graces of her person, she excelled all the women of her time, and would 
have been a lady without exception, could she have carried it with some better 
temper and complaisance toward her husband. But considering, that he had 
built his fortunes upon the ruin of her family; that he had usurped from them 
the crown which he wore; that he had caused or procured her father,* her grand- 
father,* her brother,* and her uncle,^ to be put to death, for the serving of his 
designs, and had twice ordered her death in case of his own, it would put diffi- 
culties upon the most patient and best tempered woman in the worid, how to 
bear such a husband with any affection or complaisance. But Herod's rage 
being quenched with her blood, his love to her again revived: whereon followed 
Buch a bitter scene of late repentance, as is scarce any where else to be met 
with. As soon as his wrath was allayed, instead of it, agonies of sorrow, regret, 
and tormenting remorse for what he had done, filled his mind, which would not 
let him rest either day or night: wherever he went, the thoughts of Mariamne pur- 
sued him, and caused bitter reflections in his breast. These he endeavoured to 
stifle by wine, company, feasting, and other divertisements; but none of them 
effecting his relief, he at length fell into downright distraction, and in his fits rf 
It would often call for Mariamne, and order his servants to bring her to him, as 
if she were still alive. 

^n. 28. Herf>d 10.]— Hereupon also there happened a grievous pestilence,* 
which carried off great numbers both of the common people and nobility of the 
land; which all there reckoned as a just judgment from God for the death of 
the queen. This further added to Herod's grief and disorder, so that, not know- 
ing what to do, he flung up the care of all business, and retired to Samaria, 
where he fell into a great sickness. After having languished under it for some 
time, he at length got rid of it with difficulty, and returned M;ain to Jerusalem, 
and Ihe care of' his kingdom: but never again recovered his fermer temper: for 
after this he was observed to act with greater rigour and cruelty than he ever 
had before, attd continued so to do to«his life's end. 

While he lay sick at Samaria,* Alexandra, whose active and busy head could 
never be at rent, reckoning th'at Herod would die of this sickness, immediatebr 
hid jrfdts for the seizing of the government; in order whereto, she treated wim 
the governors of the two casties of Jerusalem, that of Antonia on the mountain 
of^the temple, and the other in the city, to have them delivered into her hands; 
knowing, ^ait whoever had these two castles, had with them the mastery of Je- 
rdsalem and aD Judea. Her pretence was to secure the kingdom, in case of 
Meiod's death, for his sons by Mariamne; but the governors of those castles, 

1 Atezander, the son of 'Ariftobulus, who waa put to death at Antioeh, by the BrocHrement of Harod uA 
itttteBMrMiAibav; 
a Hyreanua, the fhther of Alexandra, the mother <»f Marianne. 3 Arietohulua, the higfa-prieat. 

4 AnUfoiiaa. the brother of Alezande^J Mr fktilnr Joeeph. Antiq. lib. IS. c 11. 
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Uang neither Alexandra nor her designs, sent an account hereof to Herod, who 
immediately gave order to have her put to death. So she sot nothing by that 
hypocritical and infamous part which she acted at her daughter's execution: for 
notwithstanding that, and the court which she made thereby to Herod's favour, 
she was the next that was executed afler her. 

^n. 9!7. Herod 11,] — Octavianus having at Rome filled the senate with his 
creatures,' whose fortunes depended on nis holding on the government, then 
proposed to them to resign his authority, and put ail again into the hands of the . 
people, upon the old foundations of the Roman commonwealth, craftily making 
this offer for the gaining of the r.pplause of the people, and the cloaking of his 
own ambition, when he knew that all of that assembly (their interests lying on 
the other side) would unanimously press him to the contrary; and so it accord- 
ingly happened. For he had no sooner, in a set speech, made the proposal, 
but the whole senate with a unanimous voice dissuaded him from it, and pressed 
him with all manner of arguments to take upon him alone the whole ^vem* 
ment of the Roman empire, which at length he yielded to with a seeming r^ 
luctancy , and by this management brought it about, that the monarchy of the 
whole Roman empire was at this time, by the unanimous consent both of the 
senate and the people of Rome, conferred on him for ten years. For he woi:fid 
not accept of it for any longer term; pretending that by that time, he hoped he 
should have settled all things in such peace and order, that there would be no 
fbrtiier need of him, but thsft he might then, with safety to the commonwealth, 
ease himself of the burden, and put the government again into the hands of 
the people and senate, as it formerly had been. This method he took to mdce 
tiie matter go the more plausibly, but with intention, when those ten years 
should be expired, again to renew his lease; and so he accordingly did, from ten 
years to ten years, as long as he lived, all this while governing the whole Ro- 
man empire alone with an absolute authority. And tiierefore here ended the 
ancient republican government of the Roman state. For all the authority of 
the people and senate being now vested in Octavianus, it continued in him and , 
his successors ever afler, as long as the Roman empire continued, without being 
ever agun retrieved. With this new power it was resolved to confer on him' a 
new name; some were for his assuming that of Romulus, thereby to import that 
he was another founder of Rome; and others offered other names; but Munacius 
Plancus having proposed the name of Au^stus,' which signifieth something 
that above human is sacred and venerable, that was made choice of, and confer- 
red on him by the general sufiirage of the senate; and it was always after this 
borne by him and his successors; so that, instead of the name of C. Julius Cssar 
Octavianus, which he had hitherto borne, he from thenceforward took that of 
C. Julius Cssar Augustus. And therefore, whereas I have hitherto mentioned 
him by the name of Octavianus, I shall henceforth always ^ve him that of 
Augustus, as often as there shall be an occasion to speak of him in the ' future 
series of this history. That he might seem not to take the whole power of the 
Roman enipire to himself, lie made a show of allowing the senate a share of' it 
with him. For having divided the empire, into two parts,' the one containing 
those provinces which were quiet and peaceable, and the other those which, 
l^ng upon the outskirts of the empire, and bordering upon the barbarous n!i*- 
tions, were exposed to troubles and wars, the former of these he assigned to the 
senate, to be governed by such of them as had been consuls and praetors, ae^ 
cording to their former usage; and the others he reserved to himself, to be- so* 
vemed by his presidents, and other officers whom he should appoint; whereby 
it seemed, and so he would have it thought, as if he desired to leave the'sW^M 
of the government still to the senate, and reserve only the troublesome and 
dangerous part to himself. But herein he showed his great wisdom and -saga- 

1 Dion Cawdut, lib. 53. ,.,„•,. 
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city: for bj this method he secured all the armies and military power, wheran 
consisted the whole strength of the empire, to himself, they all lying in those 
provinces which he had chosen; whereas the others being without them, such 
as governed those provinces could have no power from thence to create him any 
danger or disturbance. The latter were called the senatorial provinces, and the 
other the imperial; and of this imperial sort were particularly Cilicia, Syria, 
Phcenicia, Cyprus, and Egypt in the east, besides others in the other borders of 
the empire. 

^TU 26. Herod 12.] — Salome falling out with Gostobarus the Idumean,' her 
second husband, whom she had mamed after the death of Joseph, her first hus- 
band, sent him a bill of divorce, contrary to the law and usage of the Jews. 
For according to that,* the husband might divorce the wife, but not the wife the 
husband: but Salome, by Herod's authority, made that go for law which best 
pleased her. On her thus having abdicated her husband, she returned to her 
brother, and to make herself the more acceptable to him, pretended that she 
had discovered Gostobarus to be conspiring against him witii Lysimachus, Anti- 
pater, and Dositheus, men of note in that country, and that for this reason she 
left him, as preferring the love of her brother before that of her husband. And 
to e;ain the better credit for this accusation, she discovered where Costobai^is 
had concealed the sons of Babas, contrary to his order and interest These l>e- 
ing the chief sticklers for the interest of the Asmoneans, Herod, at the taking 
d* Jerusalem, gave strict orders to have them cut off, and entrusted Gostobarus 
with the executing of them; but he, for some by-ends of his own, saved them 
alive, and, giving out that they had made their escape, conveyed them to a 
place of satety, where he had kept them concealed ever since. Herod, on Sa- 
lome's information, sent to ^at place which she named, and there finding all to 
be true which she had told him concerning them, he believed her as to all the 
rest: and therefore forthwith ordered not only them, but also Gostobarus, Lysi- 
machus, Antipater, Dositheus, with several others who were accused of being 
their accomphces, to be put to death. 

Gomelius Gallus being recalled fix)m £^ypt,' Petronius was made prefect in 
his place. Gallus, on his return to Rome, being too lavish of his tongue against 
Augustus,* was for this reason forbade his house and the provinces under his 
command, and noted with infamy. After this, other accusations coming against 
him of concussions, rapines, extortions, and other misdemeanours committed 
by him, while governor of Egypt, he was, by the unanimous vote of the senate, 
condemned to banishment: but he prevented the execution of this sentence by 
fiilling on his sword and slaying himself. He was an eminent poet,^ and a fa- 
miliar fiiend of Viigil,' as appears by his tenth eclogue, which was written 
on him. 

Herod, having cut off all of the Asmonean party, without leaving any alive 
that had been &vourers of it, thought himself now secure against all future dan- 

gers; and therefore made bold in many things to deviate fiom the Jewish usages,' 
y brining in foreign rites and customs; for he built at Jerusalem a theatre and 
an amfmitheatre, and in honour of Augustus celebrated games, and exhibited 
shows in them, which were much disuked by the generality of the Jews, as 
things which they thought inconsistent with the legal constitutions and religion 
of their country. But nothing offended them more than some trophies which 
he had set up round his theatre in honour of Augustus, and in commemoration 
of his victones. For they, taking them to be images, for that reason could not 
bear them. Herod, to convince Uiem of his folly, having called several of the 
principal of them upon the place, caused the armour to oe taken off in their 

1 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 11. 
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presence, and when thfey saw nothing appeared under* but a naked sttem of a 
tree, their indignatkai was turned into laughter, and so this matter went off. 

An, 25. H^ad 13.] — But the other innovations stuck hard with many, and 
gave such great offence,' that some qf them, to the number of ten persons, en- 
tered into a conspiracy against him, for the cutting of him off by an assassina- 
tion; f(M: which purpose, having provided themselves with daggers under tlwnr 
garments, they went to the theatre, where Herod was then to come, designing 
there- 16 fall upon him and slay hhn. But one of Herod's spies (of which he 
had great numbere abroad) having gotten some inkling of the matter, made disf- 
covery of it to him as he was going to enter the theatre, just when the pbt was 
•ready to have been executed i^n him; whereon; ihe conspirators being seized. 
iheiY wer^BL all put to death by most exquisite torments. And he that made the 
discovery did not fare any better. For he. having hereby incurred the general 
odium of the peq)le, swne of them meeting with ' him in a convenient place, 
fell upon him, and tore him to pieces.^ But Herod never left making inquiry' 
ailer this matter till he had discovered all that were concerned in it, and he did 
put every one of them to death for it. 

To secure himself the better against all such tomiJrts and conspiracies for the 
future, he thought it would be safest for him to have otlicr places of strength in 
the land to depend upon besidee Jenwaleny; and therefore setting himself on 
the building of several other strong cities in the land, he begun with that of 
Samaria. Thi? cityf once famous for being the capital of the ki:\;^bm of Israel, 
was destroyed by John Hyrcanus, as hath been abov^e related. V/hen Gabinius 
was made president of Syria,^ he ordered the rebuilding of it: from him it was 
^ome time called the city of the Grabiuians,* that is, of those v/hom Gabinius 
had planted then?; but under them the place advanced no iarther than to be a 
small village. Herod first made it again a city, and restored it to its pristine 
splendour; and, in honour of Augustus, called it Sebaste. For Sebastos in 
Greek is the same with Augustus in Latin; and therefore, Sebaste is as much 
as to say, the city of Augustus. This place he planted with six thousand peo- 
ple,"* invited thither from all parts, and divided among them the country about 
it, whidi being of a very fertile soil, as soon as it was cultivated, it brought 
forth such plenty, as in a short time rendered the place rich and populous, and 
made it folly answer aU the purposes for which he intended it He also put a 
garrison into Straton's Tower (which in honbur of Caesar Augustus was after- 
ward called Caeearea;) and he did the same in Gabala, and in some other for- 
tresses which lay convenient for the keeping of the^ountry in quiet. 

The name of Augustus growing famous aU over the world,* the remotest na- 
tions of the north and the east, that is, the Scythians, the Samaritans, the In- 
dians, and the Seres, sent ambassadors, with presents to him, to pray his friend 
ship: the last of which, Florus tell,s us/ were four years on their journey, 
which is to be supposed, coming and going.- The Seres were the farthest peo- 
pie of the east, the same whom we now call the Chinese. They being an- 
ciently famous fcH" the making of silk, and silken manufactures: hence serica 
became the name of silk,® and sericum of a silken garment, both among the 
Greeks and Latins. 

. 1 A trophy was a whote miit of armour wllh the headpiece dressed up upon a «tera of a irce, ami was 
nsiiAlly rreeiprt in enramemorntion of a victorr. 

2 Jo^epli. Antiq. lib. IJ. c. 11. 3 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. lO. 4 Cedrcnws Syncellue, p. 30P. 
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H The Sef 68 firtt tifK>tl the way of makins eitk from the Web of the silkworm. From them that name and 
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worms to be carried owt of Persra, or any to pasv ftom thence into the west, that were skilled in the manaf - 
ing of tiiem; and thus it continued to the time of Justinian the emperor, who died A. n.565. He looking'on 
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This year, being the thirteenth of the reign of Herod/ great calamities fcfl 
upon the people ot Judca. A long drought produced a famine, and that famine 
a pestilence, which swept away great numbers of the inhabitants. Herod, for 
the remedy hereof (his treasury being then empty,) melted down all the plate 
of his palace, even that which was most valuable for its fashion and workman- 
ship, and making money of it, sent it into Egypt to buy corn, where there was 
then great abundance of it; and by the friendship of Petronius, the Roman pre- 
fect, got sufficient from thence, not only to supply the wants of all his own 
people, but also wherewith to relieve the necessities of his neighbours in Syria, 
who were under the same distress. And whereas most of the flocks of Judea 
were consumed by the drought, so that there was not wool enough in the land 
for the clothing of the inhabitants against winter, he took care that such quan- 
tities were imported from foreign countries, that every one, before the approach 
of the cold season, was provided with sufficient to fence him against all the 
severities of it: by which acts of charity and generosity, he not only reconciled 
unto him the affection of his people, with whom, till now, by reason of the se- 
verities and cruelties of his government, he stood upon very ill terms, but also 
made his name famous among all the neighbouring nations, gaining among them 
the reputation of a wise, gracious, and generous prioce. But he was not of a 
temper long to hold this character among his own people; for the tyrannical 
maladministrations of his government still continuing after this good deed in the 
same excess as before, what he gained by the one was soon again lost by the 
other; and therefore he continued to make himself, to his life's end, the general 
odium and aversion of those over whom he reined; and it was owing only to 
the protection and power of Augustus and the Komans that he was supported 
gainst it. 



BOOK IX. 

c^n. 514. Herod 14.] — Augustus with the beginning of this year entering into 
his tenth consulship,* had a decree of the senate made in his behalf, which 
freed him from the obligation of all laws, and set him abovo them all, with an 
absolute power to do all things in the government of the empire according to 
his arbitrary will and good pleasure; and many things else were decreed in his 
honour, tlirough the flattety of some who courted his favour, and the fear of 
others who dreaded his power. 

Herod being now at peace and in full prosperity,^ set himself on the building 
of a stately pdace on Mount Sion, which was the higher part of tlie city of 
Jerusalem, and made it a structure of that largeness and magnificence, that in 
some manner it exceeded herein even the temple itself. And ittwas more es- 

trade ^va8 managed, atul on their return to brin^the eilkworois with them, that so be might set up the manu- 
i'actilrc in his own dominions. Those monfcti, on iheir return, told him, that the silkworms could not bo brought 
•0 long a Journey, but underBtanding from them that their efrgs mivht, and that from them the worm** might be 
propn^atcd. he sentth?m back a second lime to brin^ him some of those egi;?; who, having effected wliat they 
went about, ahd brousrht to Constantinople, on thrir return thither, great quantities of thoeo eggs, (torn thdn 
liavc been prop,igatcd all the silkworms and silk trade, which have, since that, been there or any where else 
in Europe. Till that time the ancionts were so ignorant howsiik was made, that it was a common notion 
among them that it grew on the tops of tree;;. But since that it hath been sufficiently made know^n, thai 
though cotton be produced from trees, silk is no where made but by the web of the silkworm. Tot a long 
while silk was worn only by women, and it wa^ thought a great instance of luxury and elfeminancy for 
a man to have any part of bis garments of it; so that, in the beginning of ther^ign of Tiberius, as Tacitas 
tells us (Anna!, lib. 2. c, 33.) a law was made " Ne vesles scrica viros feedaret," i. e. " That no man should 
defile or dishonour himself by wearing silken garments." When the stuff waa all of ailk, it was called k»l»9t- 
rieum; when the woof only was silk, and the warp of linen or woollen, or the warp only of ailk, and the 
woof of linen or woollen, it was called subitricnm. When, afterward, it came into use for men to wear silk, 
it was at first only of the latter sort; that which was all silk was, fbr a long time, left wholly to the use of 
the women; so that it was reckoned, by Lampridius, as one of the infamous parts of Ueliog abalua's charac- 
ter, that he was the first man that wore kttoserieun, Videas de hac re plura apud Voasiura in Et^mologico 
aub Voce Sericum, et de Idololatria, lib. 4. c 90. et Balmasium in Dods ad TertulUaniun de Pallio, ad Soli- 
Hum, et ad Historiam Augustam. 
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pecially famous for two large and sumpltious apartments erected in it, the on& 
of which he called Cajsareum, in honour of Augustus Caesar; the other Agrip- 
peum, in honour of Agrippa, Augustus's principal favourite. 

This same year/ Herod furnished Augustus with five hundred men out of 
his guards for the carrying on of an expedition against the jeouthorn Arabs. He 
having heard of the wealth of those people,* that they abounded in gold and 
silver and other riches, proposed either by treaty to make them his friends, and 
so open a way for commerce with them, or else by conquest to make them his 
subjectii; and, could he compass either of them, he expected thereby much to 
augment the wealth and riches of his empire. And he had also this farther 
view, that in case he should, either as friend or conqueror, gain a footing in that 
country, he should through it have an easy w^ay open for the subduing of the 
Troglodites, their country being separated from the southern Arabia only by the 
narrow straits now called the Straits of Babelmandel, through which the Ara* 
bian Gulf dischargeth itself into the Southern Ocean. For, as the Arabs dwell 
on the eaetem side of those straits, the Troglodites did then dwell over against 
them on the western side. iElius Gallus, a Roman of the equestrian order, wa& 
the general sent on this expedition, for which Augustus furnished him with tea 
thousand men; to these were added the five hundred from Herod above men- 
tioned, and a thousand more that were brought him by Syllaeus from Obodas^ 
king of the Nabathsean Arabs. This Obodas had succeeded Malchus in that 
kingdom, and Syilaeus was his chief minister, and a person of great craft, vigour, 
and application. He, knowing the country, undertook to be Callus's guide in 
this expedition, and thereby made it miscarry, by betraying him in it. It was 
proposed to march through the country of the Nabathcans, and from thence to 
enter on this expedition; but Syllaeus falsely informing Gallus that there was no 
safe passage thither by land, this put him on building a fieet to pass thither by- 
sea; and therefore, having provided one hundred and thirty transports at Cleo- 
patris, a port at tJie bottom of the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea, he there put his 
army on board them, and sailed to Leucocorae, a port of the Nabathaians, lying 
on the eastern side of that sea. This being a yery dangerous navigation, by 
reason of the many rocks and shelves that are in that pai*t of the Arabian Gulf, 
and Syllajus piloting him the worst way through it, he was fifteen days in the 
passage, and lost several of his ships in it: and, when he was landed, all his 
army falling sick of a disease common in that country, he was forced to lie by 
all the remaining part of the summer, and the winter following, to wait tlieir 
recovery. 

*7». ^23. Herod 15.] — Early the next spring he set out from Leucocome in the 
expedition on which he was sent;'' and, after a march of six months southward, 
came into those parts of Arabia where he intended, vanquishing in his march 
all that opposed him: but, through the difficulties of the way which Syllaeus 
treacherously led him, the heat of the climate, and the unwholesomeness of the 
air, water, and herbs, of the country, he had by this time lost the better half of 
his army, and therefore was forced to return again without effecting any thing 
of what was designed, through want of sufficient strength to execute it. But, by 
this time perceiving the treachery of Syllseus, he marched back under the con- 
duct of other guides, and, by their assistance, returned in sixty days to the same 
parts of the Nabathsean country, from whence he had been six months in 
marching out, and there shipping his forces at the next port, called ^^egra, 
crossed the Arabian Gulf in eleven days, and landed at Myos Hormus on the 
Egyptian side, and from thence, by the way of Coptus, led back the lemainder 
of his army again to Alexandria, after having been two years on this expedition^ 
The miscarrying of it being wholly owing to the treachery of Syllaeus,* Jbe was. 

1 JoMph. ibid. Stnibo. lib. 16. p. 760. 
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at length for this, among other crimes then laid to his charge, publicly executed 
at Rome by the rods and axe of the lictor. But this was not till several years 
after. In the interim, there \vi\\ be occasions of spfeaking again of him more 
than once in the future series of this history. 

While Grail us was in this expedition,* Candace, queen of Ethiopia, invading 
the province of Thebais, in the Upper Egypt, with a great army, took Syena, 
and several other places on the borders, and carried the garrison soldiers into 
captivity; whereon Petronius, then prefect of Egypt, marched with an army 
against her, and, having vanquished her forces in battle, and driven thiMn out 
of the country, pursued them into Ethiopia, and, having there pierced above 
eight hundred miles into tlie country, subdued all before him, taking all the 
cities that lay in his way, and among them Napata, the metropolis of the king- 
dom, which he destroyed, and from thence marched on, till at length, being 
able to proceed no farther, by reason of the great deserts of sand, nor to stay 
there any longer, by reason of the excessive heats of the climate, he was forced 
to march back; and therefore, having put a garrison of four hundred men into 
Premnis, one of the strongest fortresses in Ethiopia, in order to keep footing in 
that country, and victualled it for two years, he returned to Alexandria, carry- 
ing all his captives with him; a thousand of the principal of them, among whom 
were the chief commanders of Candace' s army, he sent to Augustus; the rest he 
sold on his return, being many thousands in number. 

Phrahates, king of Parthia, being again driven out of his kingdom by Tiri- 
dates,' prevailed with the Scythians to bring him back with a great army: 
whereon Tiridates,'' with the chiefs of his party, fled to Rome, to pray the as- 
sistance of Augustus, promising to hold the kingdom from him as his homager, 
in case he might be restored by hie help. Phrahates, hearing which way he 
was fled, sent ambassadors to Rome after him, there to obviate his designs, and 
to demand of Augustus the deUvery of his rebel subjects to him, and the re- 
lease of his son, whom Tiridates had put into his hands in the manner above 
related. Augustus having given them a hearing, answered them in the same 
manner as he had before at Antioch, that he would not deliver Tiridates into 
the hands of Phraliates, nor give either of them any help against the other. 
However, that he might gratify both in something, he permitted l^iridates to 
live under his protection at Rome, ordering him there a maintenance out of the 
public treasury, whereby to subsist with plenty and honour, and he sent back 
to Phrahates his son, upon condition that he should restore all the captives and 
ensigns which the Parthians had taken from Crassus and Antony in their wars 
against them. This was then promised, but not performed, till Augustus came 
into Syria three years after, and by the dread of his name, and the threats of a 
new war induced him hereto. 

At this time there being at Jerusalem a very beautiful young lady, called 
Mariamne, the daughter of Simon, the son of Boethus, an ordinary priest of that 
place, Herod fell in love with her,* and took her to wife; but first, for the 
making of her a more suitable match for him, he made her father high-priest of 
the Jews, instead of Jesus, the son of Phebes, whom he removed on purpose to 
make room for him. After this, he built a stately palace,* at the distance of 
about seven miles from Jerusalem, in the place where he had formerly defeated 
the Parthians, and the Jews of the Asmonaean party, when he fled from that 
city, on Antigonus's becoming master of it. This, from his o\%ti name, he called 
Herodium. It stood in a very pleasant and a very strong situation, on the top 
of a hill, from whence there was a prospect of all the country round. From 
this palace the hill declined all round with an equal and uniform descent, 
which made a very beautiful show; and at the foot of it were soon built such a 
number of houses, as amounted to the proportion of a considerable city. 

I Strabo, lib. 17. p. 820. Dion Canina, lib. 54. p. 5-24. Plinius, lib. C c. 29. 2 Justin, lib. 42. c. 5. 
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Augustus having been seized this year with a dangerous sickness, when 
nothing else could bring him any help, was cured by the use of the cold bath,' 
and cooling potions, prescribed him by Antonius Musa, the most eminent phy- 
sician among the Romans of that age: and he had hereon great rewards and 
great honours decreed him by the senate. But> a little after, Marcellus falling 
sick, while he endeavoured to cure him by the same method, h^ caused his 
deaA, which was much to the grief of Augustus: for he was the son of Octa- 
via, his sister, by her £rst husband, and, being a young man of great hopes, Au- 
gustus had married his daughter to him, adopted him for his son, and intended, 
him for his heir, in case he should have no son of bis own; but he had the mis- 
fortune this year to lose him in the manner here mentioned. This is the Mar- 
cellus whose untimely death Virgil most ingeniously sets forth in the sixth book 
of his iEneids. 

^n. 22. Herod 16.] — Herod having finished Samaria, which, from the name 
of Augustus, he called Sebaste, he began the building of another city at Straton's 
Tower,' on the sea-coast of Palestine, which also, in honour of him, from his 
other name, he called GsBsarea. In the building and adorning hereof, he spent 
twelve years, and expended vast sums of money, whereby he made it a city of 
prime note in those parts, and the most convenient and safest port in all the 
coasts of Phoenicia. For, whereas before it was a veiy dangerous haibour, so 
that no ship could ride safe in it when the wind blew south-west, to remedy 
this, he ran out a mole in a circular form, which fenced the port against both the 
south and the west, and encompassed room enough for a great fleet to ride safe 
within against aU wind and weather, leaving a passage into it only on the norths 
where the sea was less rough, and the harbour least exposed to storms from it. 
This work alone was of vast labour and expense: for it was built with stones 
brought from far, and of a very large size, they being fifty feet long, eighteen 
broad, and nine deep, some greater, some lesser, and the foundation was laid 
twenty fathom deep into the sea. When Judea was reduced into the form of a 
Roman province, this city was usuaUy made the residence of him that was sent 
to govern it. 

Alexander and Aristobulus, the sons of Herod by Mariamne, now growing 
up, their father sent them to Rome for their education,* there providing a recep- 
tion for them in the house of Pollio, an especial friend of his: but Augustus 
taking them into his particular care, assigned them apartments in his own 
palace: and further to express his friendship and favour to Herod, he gave him 
full power to leave the succession of his kingdom to which of his sons he should 
think fit; and moreover at the same time added Trachonitis,^ Auranitis,^ and 
Batanaea, to his former dominions, which was done on this occasion. There was 
one Zenodorus,' tetrarch of a territory lying between Trachonitis and (Jalilee,' 
who had farmed from the president of Syria the provinces of Trachonitis, Au- 
ranitis, and Batansa, which had formerly been the principality of Lysanias,^ 
the son of Ptolemy, whom Antony put to death, as ham been above mentioned* 
This person, not being contented with the honest gain of his farm ^in which he 
had a great bargain,) to make the most of it that he could, went snares with a 
company of thieves, who had tak^harbour in certain caves in the mountains 
of Ti^chonitis, and permitted then^ rob all the country round, upon terms of 
sharing the plunder with them. This being a great grievance and mischief to- 
the people of those parts, they complained of it to Varro, then president of Syria, 
who writing to Augustus about it, received orders from him at any rate to root 
out those robbers. But, before these orders could be executed, Varro being re- 
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called, the grievance and the complaint still continued; whereon Augustus,' to 
provide an effectual cure for this evil, did put all the three provinces which Ze- 
nodorus had farmed into the hands of Herod, adding them to his former domi- 
nions, who forthwith marched thither with such forces as were necessary,* broke 
into the dens of those thieves, and by killing a great number of them, and 
driving out the rest, soon cleared the country of them- Whereon Zenodonis, 
being deprived not only of his unrighteous gain, but also of his farm,* went to 
Rome to make complamt against Herod; but not meeting with success in any 
of his accusations, he, on his return, excited the Gadarenes to an attempt of 
giving him trouble: and accordingly they applied to Agrippa with complaints and 
accusations against him; for Agrippa had then the government of all the east 
conferred on him by Augustus. Agrippa, as hath been above related, was the 
chief favourite and prime confidant of Augustus; but now Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus, being grown up, and married to Marcellus, the son of Octavia, Au- 
gustus's sister, the old favourite grew jealous of the son-in-law, so that they 
could not bear each other. Hereon Augustus,^ to put an end to these differ- 
ences, sent Agrippa out of the way, committing to his charge all the provinces 
of the east that lay beyond the ^gean Sea;* and he taking up his residence at 
Mitylene, in the isle of Lesbos, from thence by his lieutenants governed Lesser 
Asia, Syria, and all the other countries that were within his commission. As 
soon as Herod heard of Agrippa's settling there,* he sailed thither to make a 
^isit to him, and thereby furtlier cultivated the friendship that had been before 
between them. Immediately on his departure,* came the Gadarenes thither 
with their accusations against him in a very unlucky time for their affair. For 
they then found Agrippa, by reason of the endearments that had been revived 
between them in the conversation of the late visit, so far prepossessed in favour 
of Herod,' that having no ear open to any complaints against him, he caused 
these accusers of him to be all clapped in chains, and sent them thus bound into 
Judea to be there delivered unto him. Herod, thinking to sweeten them by 
clemency, dismissed them without any harm; and this for some time quieted the 
troubles which they and Zenodorus would have raised against him. 

An, ^t\, Herod 17.] — Augustus intending a progress into the east, on his arri- 
val in Sicily, in his way thither, sent for Agrippa to come to him,® and having 
given him in marriage to J^ulia his daughter, being now become a widow by the 
death of Marcellus her former husband, sent him to Rome, there to take care 
of the affairs in the west, while he himself should be absent in the east. Mae- 
cenas chiefly advised this match,'^ telling Augustus, that having made Agrippa 
so great as he then had, he had nothing else to choose, but either to make him 
his son-in-law, or put him to death. To make way for this match, Agrippa was 
forced to divorce his former wife, though daughter of Octavia, the sister of Au- 
gustus, who was afterward married to Antonius,* the son of Antony the triumvir 
After this .Augustus sailed from Sicily into Greece,* and, having there settled 
all matters, passed into the isles, and wintered at Saimos.'^ 
. While Augustus lay at this place, there came thither to him ambassadors from 
Candace, queen of Ethiopia.*" It hath been above related how Petronius, on his 
return from his late inroad into Etliiopia, h4 left a garrison in Premnis, a strong 
fortress in that country. In the beginning of this year Candace sent an army 
to besiege it." Whereon Petronius, coming to the assistance of his garrison, 
raised the siege, and forced Candace to sue for peace. On the coming of her 
ambassadors to him for this purpose, they were referred by him to Caesar, but 
their answer being, that they knew not who Caesar was, he sent messengers 
with them to conduct tliem to Augustus, who finding him at Samos, there ob- 
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tained from him the peace which they desired, and then returned again into 
Ethiopia. 

An, 20. Herod 18.] — Early the next spring Augustus parsed from Samos into 
Lesser Asia/ and, having settled all matters there, continued his progress through 
that country into Syria,* and came to Antioch. On his arrival there, Zenodo- 
rus, with delegates from the Gadarenes,' addressed to them with their old com- 
plaints against Herod, hoping to have a more favourable hearing from him than 
they had from Agrippa. They accused him of tyranny, violence, and rapine, 
and also of sacrilege, in plundering and violating temples; and Augustus went 
so far into them, as to appoint a day for Herod, who was then present at Anti- 
och, to make his defence; in the hearing of whicH he was treated with so much 
tenderness and fiivour, as made the Gadarenes despair of their cause, so that, 
the night following, some of them drowned themselves, others cast themselves 
down precipices, and the rest did cut their throats, or otherwise made them- 
selves away, through fear of being delivered to Herod; and Zenodorus did the 
same: for having taken poison, it corroded his guts, and cast him into a violent 
dysentery, of which he died that same night Hereon Augustus looking on 
their self-execution to be self-condemnation, and a clear acknowledgment of 
guilt on their side, absolved Herod, and would admit no more such accusations 
to be brought a^inst him. And to make amends for the trouble he had been 
put to by Zenodorus and his Gadarenes, he gave him the tetrarchy of Zenodo- 
rus; and, for bis greater honour, joined him in commission with the president 
of Syria, as his procurator in tliat province, ordaining that nothing should be 
done in the affairs of it without his knowledge and advice; and moreover, at 
his request, gave to Pheroras his brother a tetrarchy in those parts. In acknow- 
ledgment of all these favoure, Herod built unto him, in the lands of Zenodorus, 
near the mountain Paneas (at the foot of which is the fountain of the river Jor- 
dan) a sumptuous temple, all of white marble. By which idolatrous flattery, 
and other like compliances with heathen usages, he farther alienated from him all 
those Jews that were zealous for their law, and the religion of their forefathers. 

Phrahates, king of Parthia, on Augustus's coming into Syria, sent ambassa- 
dors to him to way his friendship.* For being then upon ill terms witli his peo-^ 
pie, whom he had much alienated from by his tyranny and cruelty, he dreaded 
a foreign war; and he had reason at that time to fear it from Augustus. For 
whereas Augustus had three years before released to him one of his sons (whom 
he had in captivity at Rome,) upon promise that he would send back to him 
all the prisoners and ensigns which the Parthians had taken from the Romans 
in their wars with Crassus and Antony, he had not as yet discharged himself 
of that obligation; that therefore this might not be a cause of war against him, 
he now not only sent back all those captives and ensigns, but also yielded to 
all other terms of peace which were then required of nim, and »gave four of 
his sons, with their wives and children, in hostage for the performance of them. 
Whereupon Justin remarks,* that Augustus did more herein by the greatness of 
his name, than any other commander could do by war. But Tacitus tells us,^ 
that Phrahates was induced hereto, not so much by the fear (rf Augustus, as by 
the diffidence which he had of his own people; and what Strabo^ and Josephus® 
tells us is agreeable hereto. For, laying both of them together, the matter ap- 
pears to have been as followeth. A very beautiful Italian woman,** called Ther- 
musa, having been formerly sent by Augustus to Phrahates for a present, she 
first became his concubine, and afterward, on her bringing him a son, was mar- 
ried to him, and advanced to be his queen; and having in this station gained an 
absolute ascendant over him, made use of it for the securing of the succession 
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of the crown of Parthia to her son; in order whereto, she proposed to Phrahates- 
the putting of his other sons, which were four in all, into the hands of the Ro- 
mans: and Phrahates not thinking himself safe against his subjects, as long as 
there were at hand any other of the race of Arsaces of a fit age to be put in his 
place, on this consideration readily complied herewith; and accordin^y, when 
matters were made up between him and Augustus, and hostages were demand- 
ed for the securing of the terms of that agreement, he delivered these his four 
sons into the hands of Augustus for this purpose, who carried them to Rome, 
where they remained many years; and Thermusa's son, who was called Phra- 
haticis, was bred up for the succeeding of him in the kingdom. The Parthians^ 
were so superstitiously addicted to Sie race of Arsaces, that Phrahates well 
knew they would bear him, how great soever their hatred to him was, as long as 
they had not another of that family of a fit age to be set up to reign in his place; 
and for this reason it was, that he so rea(&ly yielded up his sons into the. 
hands of the Romans, that being removed so far out of the way, they might 
create him no danger, nor give him any jealousy. But at length his de- 
struction came from what he thus projected for his safety. For, as soon as 
Phrahatices was grown up,' Thermusa, not having patience any longer to 
wait for the vacancy, that was ready in a short time naturally to happen, 
unnaturally poisoned her husband to make room for her son the sooner to- 
succeed him. But this met with that disappointment which so wicked an 
act deserved. For the pec^le not bearing so wicked a parricide, rose in a 
tumult against him, and drove him into banishment, wherein he perished; 
but it was not till some years afler that this happened. 

And at the same time that Augustus made peace with Parthia, he settled 
also the afiairs of Armenia. It hath been above related, how that Aitabazes, 
king of Armenia, being taken prisoner by Antony, and carried to Alexan- 
dria, Artaxias his son succeeded him. He having made himself grievous to 
his subjects by an oppressive and tyrannical reign,' they accused him before 
Augustus, and desired to have Tigranes, his younger brother, to reign over them 
in his stead. Hereon Augustus sent Tiberius, the son of Livia by her former 
husband, with an army to expel Artaxias, and place Tigranes on the throne in 
his stead; but Artaxias being slain by his own people before he arrived, and 
Tigranes thereon admitted to succeed without any opposition, Tiberius had no 
opportunity by any military action of gaining honour by this commission, which - 
was the first he was employed in. 

Augustus, toward the- end of the summer,^ returning out of Syria, was at- 
tended by Heiod to the sea-shore, where he embarked; and from thence sailed 
back to Samos, and there resided all the ensuing winter in the same manner as 
he had the former; and, in consideration hereof, on his denarture thence the 
next spring, he gave the Samians their liberty, and made tiiem a free ci<T, in 
reward of the accommodations with which he was there furnished among them. 

Herod, on his return to Jerusalem, finding the people much offended,' be- 
cause of the many breaches he had made upon their law and religion by his 
firequent compliances with the idolatrous usages of the Greeks and Romans, was 
put to difficulties to avoid the ill consequences of it. For, although he endea- 
voured to excuse himself, by alleging the necessity he was under of pleasing 
Augustus and the Romans in this matter, this gave no satisfaction, but discon- 
tents on this account grew to a great height a^;ain8t him among the generality 
of the people. And therefore, to prevent the ill effects hereof, he prohibited aU 
meetings at feasts and clubs, and all other assemblies of many together, and he 
• had spies in all quarters to brin^ him constant intelligence how all matteis 
went; and he would often himself go out in disguise, that he might hear and 
observe how the people stood aflfected toward him; and by these means making 
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discoveiy of all that had ill designs against him, and thereon severely treating 
such as were guilty, he made a shift to secure himself, and keep all quiet. 
' And for this end, at the same time, he would have imposed an oath of fidelity 
on all his subjects. But Hillel and Shammai, with all their followers of the 
Pharisaical sect, and also all the Essenes, refusing to take it, he was forced to 
let it drop; only those who had rendered themselves suspected were forced to 
comply herewith, for the avoiding of the severity with which he would other- 
wise have treated them. 

wfn. 19. Herod 19.]— While Augustus lay at Samos, there came thither to him 
a second embassy from theking of India to desire the establishment of a league 
and friendship with him,^ to which purpose he wrote him a letter in the Greek 
language, telling him therein, that thoug^h he reigned over six hundred kings, 
yet he nad such value for the friendship of Augustus, by reason of the ^at 
fame which he had heard of him, that he sent this embassy on so long a jour- 
ney on purpose to desire it of him. To which letter he subscribed by the name , 
of Porus, king of India. The six hundred kings, whom he boasted to reign 
over, were the rajas, or petty princes who governed the kingdom under him, 
several of whose descendants there remain even to this day; who, paying tri- 
bute and hoD^^ to the great Mogul, govern their subjects at home with sove- 
reign authority. Of the ambassadors that fiist set out from India on this em- 
bassy, three only reached the presence of Augustus; the others that were in 
commission wilJjiLthem died by the way. Of the three surviving, one was Zar«> 
marus, a gynrnonphist, who £>llowinff Augustus to Athens, there burnt himself 
in his presence, in Uke manner as Cdanus,* another of that sect, had formerly 
done in the presence of Alexander, it being the usage and manner of that sort 
of men, when they thought they had lived long enough, to pass out of life by 
thus casting themselves alive upon their funeral piles. Among the presents 
which they brought were several tigers, and these were the first of this sort of 
wild beasts that £aid been seen either by the Greeks or Romans. After this Au- 
gustus returning to Rome,^ was there received with great honour: his bringing 
back the ensigns and prisoners that had been taken in the Parthian wais, being 
what the Romans valued beyond the rate of the greatest victory. And there- 
fore a temple was erected in the Captol in Commemoration oi it, which was 
dedicated to Mars the revenger; and there the recovered ensigns were hung 




poets of his time made it the common argument < 

Herod l>eing now in the full enjo3rment of peace and plenty, and having 
finished his buildings at Sebaste, and far advanced those at Cssarea,^ formed 
a design of new-buQding the temple at Jerusalem; whereby he thought he 
should not only reconcile to him the afiections of the Jews, but also erect a 
monument of lasting honour to his own name. The temple built afler the re- 
turn of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity fell much short of that of Solo* 
mon's in the height, the magnificence, and other particulars; and five hundred, 
years being elapsed since its erection, several decays had happened to it, both 
by the length of time, and also by the violence of enemies. For the temple, 
by reason of its situation, being the strongest part of Jerusalem, whenever the 
inhabitants were pressed by war, they always made their last refuge thither, 
and whenever they did so, some of its buildings suffered by it. For the amend* 
ing and repairing of those defects and decays, Herod designed to build the 
whole temple anew; and in a general assembly of the peoplei offered to them 
what he intended. But when he found them startled at the prq)osal, and under 
apprehensions, lest that, when he had pulled down the old temple, he should 
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not be able to build them a new one; to deliver them from this fear, he told 
them, that he would not take down the old temple till he had gotten all the 
materials ready for the immediate erection of a new one in its place; and ac- 
cordingly he did forthwith set himself to make all manner of preparations for 
it, employing therein a thousand wagons for the carrying of the stones and tim- 
ber, ten thousand artificers to fit all things for the building, and a thousand 
priests, skilful in all parts of architecture, to supervise and direct them in the 
work. And by these means, in two years' time, he had got all things ready 
for the building. And then, and not before, did he puU down the old temple 
to the very foundations, to make room for the erecting a new one in its place. 
Josephus tells us, Herod made this proposal in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
that is, from the death of Antigonus, which happened not till about the Mid- 
summer after he was taken prisoner; and therefore, according to this reckoning, 
the nineteenth year of Herod not beginning till about the Midsummer of the 
nineteenth year before Christ, the six first months of that year did belong to 
the eighteenth year of Herod; and the Passover, at which was the greatest as- 
sembly of the Jews, falling within the compass of those six months, then, it is 
most probable, this proposal was made. 

An. 18. Herod 20.] — iElius Gallus succeeding Petronius in thrf prefecture of 
Egypt, made a progress into the upper parts of that country, as far as Syenc 
and the borders of Ethiopia, in which Strabo the geographer accompanied him; 
and at Thebes,* he tells us, he saw the statue of Memnon, whfch, according to 
the poets,* saluted the morning sun every day, at its first rising, with an har- 
monious sound; and he saith, that he heard that sound on his being on the place 
one morning; but professeth not to know the cause from whence it proceeded, 
but suspected it to come from some of the by-standers. He was bom at Amasia 
in Pontus,' and published his Geography in the fourth year of the reign of Ti- 
berius, being then a very old man. It is a most excellent work, the ancients 
have scarce left us any thing more valuable. For it is written'with great judg- 
ment and care, he having travelled almost over all the places which he de- 
scribes, and his descriptions are so exact, that most of the places may be known 
by them even to this day. He also wrote a history, which Josephus quotes, and 
hath some passages out of it; but excepting some few such fragments dispersed 
in other authors, that work is now entirely lost. 

An, 17. Herod 21.] — Herod having, after two years* preparation, made ready 
all materials for the new building of the temple, pulled down the old edifice, 
and began the erecting of his new one, just forty-six years before the first pass- 
over of Christ's personal ministry; at which time the Jews told him (John ii. 20.) 
"Forty and six years hath this temple been in building."* For although then 
forty-six yeai's had passed from the time this building was begun, and in nine 
years and a half it was made fit for the divine service, yet a great number of 
labourers and artificers were there still continued at work, for the carrying on 
of the outbuildings, all the time of our Saviour's being here on earth, and for 
some years after, till the coming of Gessius Florus, to be governor of Judea; 
when eighteen thousand of them,* being dischaiged at one time, after that for 
want of work, they began those mutinies and seditions, which at last drew on 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the temple with it. 

This year, Julia, the daughter of Augustus,® brought Agiippa a second sotf, 
called Lucius; the eldest, called Caius,^ was bom three years before. They 
being the grandsons of Augustus, as soon as Lucius was born* he adopted them 
both for his sons, and declared them the heirs of his empire. For this he 
thought would best conduce to the settling of his affairs, and the quashing of 
all such treacherous designs, as otherwise, for the usurping of his power, might 
be contrived or imagined against his person. 
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An. 16. Herod 22.]-— Herod sailed into Italy, there to pay his respects to 
Augustus/ and to see his sons Alexander and Aristobulus, whom he had sent to 
Rome to be educated. In his way thither* he stopped in Greece, and was pre- 
sent at the hundred and ninety-first Olympiad, and presided therein; where, 
finding those shows were much sunk in their credit and esteem, by reason that 
the poverty of the Elians disabled them from setting them forth in their usual 
pomp and splendour, he settled a constant revenue on them, in order to the re- 
storing of them to their former solemnity and honour: in acknowledgment 
•whereof, they granted him the honour of a president in those games as long as 
he should live. On his arrival at Rome," he was there received with great 
honour and kindness by Augustus; from whom having received his sons, now 
fully disciplined and instructed in all the Roman exercises and literature, he 
returned with them into Judea, and a little after provided them with suitable 
matches,* marrying Alexander, the eldest of them, to . Glaphyra, the daughter 
of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, and the other to Berenice, the daughter of 
Salome his sister. By the comeliness of their persons, the agreeableness of 
their behaviour, and other laudable qualifications which they were accomplished 
with,* they drew to them the love and esteem of all the Jews; but Salome, and 
such others as had been her accomplices in procuring the death of Mariamne 
their mother, fearing their revenge, did all that in them lay, by evil artifices, to 
work their destruction also; and at last accomplished it, as will be in its due 
place related. 

In the interim, .the work of the temple w^nt on; and after a year and a half,® 
that part which was most properly the temple (that is, that which contained the 
holy place, the holy of holies, and the porch, through which was the passage 
leading to both) was wholly finished; and after eight years more, all the rest 
was built which Herod proposed. However, this temple v\as siill the same tem- 
ple, and still retained the same denomination as before. For Herod's rebuild- 
ing of it was only by way of reparation, and not by way of restoration and new 
erections, after a long and total demolition, as was the case of the temple rebuilt 
by Zerubbabel; and therefore, it was still called the second temple, and the lat- 
ter temple after this reparation, as it was before, to the time of its ultimate de- 
molition by Titus. 

An. 15. Herod 23.] — Augustus having sent Agrlppa again into the east, as 
goon as Herod heard of his arrival in the province of Proper Asia,'* he went 
thither to him; and ha'\ing prevailed with him to accept of an invitation, which 
he earnestly made him, to come into Judea, on his arrival there, he entertained 
him, and all his attendants with all manner of honour, magnificence, and sump- 
tuous fare; and having shown him all his new-built cities and castles, as Se- 
baste, Caesarea, Alexandrium, Herodium, and Hyrcania, he led him in the last 
place to Jerusalem. On his approach to it, he was at some distance met by all 
the people in their festival apparel, and conducted into the city by a solemn 
procession and loud acclamations. After some stay there, he offered a heca- 
tomb at the temple, and feasted all the people; and then hastening to the port 
where his fleet lay, he sailed back again into Ionia before the winter came on. 

An. 14. Herod 24.] — Asander, king of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, being dead, 
left his kingdom to Dynamis his wife, in whose right he had held it,^ she being 
the daughter of Pharnaces; the son of Mithridates. One Scribonius, pretending 
to be a grandson of Mithridates, and to have a grant from Augustus to succeed 
Asander, took Dynamis to wife, and seized the country. Whereon Agrippa sent 
Polemon (whom the Romans had made kingof Pontus and the Lesser Armenia) 
to make war upon him; but, before his arrival, the Bosphorians having disco- 
vered Scribonius to be a cheat in aU his pretensions, had put him to death. 
However, they would not submit to Polemon, but, though they had been van- 
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quished in battle bj bim on bis first coming into the countiy, jet still stood 
out against him; which brought Agrippa upon them with all his army; and a 
dangerous war ensued. Herod hearing of this, hastened to the assistance of 
Agrippa with a fleet and army/ thereby further to ingratiate himself ivith him, 
which he fully effected by this opportunity. For, coming up with him at Si- 
nope in Pontus, when he Was in some distress for want of such a supply as 
Herod brought him, nothing could be more acceptable to him than his arrival 
thither with it at that time. With this assistance Agrippa soon reduced the 
Bosphorans to a thorough submission.* Whereon Dynamis being given to Po- 
lemon to wife, he had with her the kingdom of Bosphorus conferred on him; 
and by the favour of Augustus, who confirmed the grant, held it with that of 
Pontus and the Lesser Armenia, which he had before. He had been a long 
time a faithful ally to the Romans, and had these kingdoms given him for the 
reward of the many important services he had done them. He had not the 
whole Pontus, but only that part of it which lay next Cappadocia. This from 
him was afterward, for distinction sake, called rontus Polemoniacus;' in which 
kingdom his son of the same name afterward succeeded him by the favour of 
Gabgula.^ Ailer matters were thus settled in Bosphorus, A|;rippa returned 
through Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, and Phiygia,^ unto Ephesus m Ionia. Herod 
accompanying; him all the way thither, procured many favours of him in be- 
half of several of the people of those parts, who prayed his mediation. And, <m 
his coming into Ionia,* he had there an especial occasion to solicit him for his 
favour in behalf oi the Jews that had been settled in those parts. It hath been 
above related, how Antiochus the Great had planted two thousand families of 
the Babylonish Jews in Phrygia, Lydia, and other provinces thero adjoining. 
These being increased to a great number, and spread over all Lesser Asia, and 
the isles, they were maligned and oppressed by the other inhabitants among 
whom they dwelt, so that they would not permit them to live according to their 
law and religion, or suffer them to enjoy Uie immunities and privileges which 
had in that behalf been formerly granted to them, first by the kings of Syria, 
and afterward by the Romans. Herod, on their application to him, undertook 
their cause, and solicited it so effectually with Agrippa, that he obtained for 
them all that they desired, and all their grievances bein^ redressed, and all their 
immunities and privileges restored and confirmed to them in as ample a man- 
ner as they had at any time before been in possession of them. After this, 
Agrippa passed over to Samos, and Herod returned again into Judea.' On his 
arrival at Jerusalem, having assembled the people together, he related to them 
the successes of his journey, and what he had done and obtained for the Jews 
of Lesser Asia; and men, the more to ingratiate himself with them, he remitted 
to them one fourth part of their taxes, which was accepted with great rejoicing 
and thankfulness by them. 

Jin, 13. Herod^,] — Lepidus being dead, who had borne the office c^pontifex 
maximus, or high-priest ot Rome, Augustus took that office to himself,* as did 
all his successors m the empire after him, as well Christians as heathens, till 
the time of Gratian, who succeeded his father Valentinian in the year after 
Christ 375. He, being a zealous Christian,* thought it inconsistent with his re- 
ligion to bear as much as the title of high-priest in heathen rites, and for this 
reason first refused it; and all the rest that afterward succeeded him in the Ro- 
man empire, following his example, did the same. 

As soon as Augustus had entered on this office, he set himself on the reform- 
ing of many things in the matters which were thereby put under his care.' 
And he first began with examining into the prophetic bodks which then went 
abroad. For a great number of these being at this time eveiy where spread 
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abroad among the people, created great disturbances, and raised many vain 
hopes and fears in the minds of men, according as they were interpreted for or 
against what was then uppermost in the government. All these Augustus called 
in, and caused most of them, to the number of two thousand volumes, to be 
burned as spurious, reserving only those which bore the name of some of the 
Sibyls for their authors. And these also he subjected to a strict examination, 
and retained of them none other than such as were on this trial judged genuine; 
the rest he committed to the same flames as the former. Those that were judged 
genuine he put into two ^Iden cabinets, and laid them up in the temple of 
Apollo,* which he had built in the palace, placing them there under the pedes- 
tal on which the image of that heathen deity was there erected. These Sibly- 
line oracles having been of great repute in the old heathen world, and also 
often appealed to by the ancient writers of the Christian church; it is proper 
that here 1 give some account of them, and also of those by whom they are said 
to have been delivered. 

The Sibyls were women of ancient times, said to have been endued with a 
prophetic spirit,* and to have delivered oracles foreshowing the fates and desti- 
nies of kingdoms and stales. We have, in the writings of me ancients, mention 
made of ten of them,' the eldest of which being named Sibylla,* all others of 
the same sex, who afterward pretended to have the like fatidical spirit and 
power, were from her called Sibyls; the most eminent of which were the ten I 
nave mentioned; and of these the most noted was she whom the Romans called 
Sibylla Cumaea, and others Erythraj; for she was one and the same Sibyl who 
had both these names.* She was bom at ErythrsB in Ionia, and therefore was 
by the Greeks called ErythrsB; but having removed fi^om Eiythne to CumjB in 
Italy, and there delivered all her oracles, she was from thence by the Romans 
and Italians called Cumae. The place at Cumae where she lived, and from 
whence she is said to have given out her oracles, was a cave, or subterraneous 
vault, digged out of the mam rock. Justin Martyr,* who had been upon the 
place, speaking of it, and the Sibyl which there prophesied, tells us b^ follow- 
eth:^ — " This Sibyl, they say, being a Babylonian by descent, and the daughter 
of Berosus, who wrote the Chaldaic History, came, I know not how, into Cam- 
pania, and there delivered her oracles in a city called Cums, situated at the dis- 
tance of six miles from BaisB. I having been upon the place, did there see a 
large chapel or oratory, which was all hewn out of the main rock, a work great 
and wonderful: in which chapel, as the inhabitants made report unto me, ac- 
cording as they had it by ancient traditions from their forefathers, the Sibyl gave 
forth her oracles. In the middle of the chapel they showed me three hdlow 
places hewn out of the same rock, in which, being fiiled with water, they told 
me she used to wash herself, and that then, after having put on her garment, 
she retired into the innermost cell of that chapel, which was also hewn out of 
the same rock; and there having settled herself upon a high advanced seat in 
the middle of that cell, from thence uttered and gave forth her oracles." Thus 
far Justin Martyr of this vault. Onuphrius writes,^ that it continued to be seen 
many hundred years after, until the year of our Lord 1539, in which all Campa- 
nia having been terribly shaken with an earthauake at Puteoly, huge mountains 
of sand, gravel, and slime, were then cast up Irom the bottom of the sea, which 
totally overwhelmed, and utterly ruined, this chapel of the Cumaen Sibyl. The 
same Onuphrius tells us, that about nine years after, that is, in the year of our 
Lord 15^18, having been upon the place, and made diligent inquiry of the inhabi- 
tants, he found, that till that earthquake every thing in that vault was exactly as 

Justin had described it; but that then it was utterly destroyed. But travellers 
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are there still shown a vault, which they call the grotto of Sibyl/ even to 
this day. 

Of the time when this Sibyl lived there are various opinions. Justin Martyr, 
in saying that she was by descent a Babylonian,' and the daughter of Berosus, 
the historian, puts her below the time of Alexander. No doubt he mistook her 
for Athenais, the second Sibyl,' which w^as called the Erythraean, who lived 
about that time; but she never came to Cumae in Italy. Virgil* makes her to 
have lived at Cumcc in the time of the Trojan war, and to have been contcm 
porary with iEneas: and others place her in the time of Tarquin, the last king 
of Rome. These last found their opinion upon the supposal, that it was she 
herself that brought the books of her prophecies to that king; but this is no 
where said. The story which they tell us of this matter is as followeth. 

While Tarquin, the second of that name, reigned at Rome,* there came a cer- 
. tain woman unto him of a foreign country, with nine books, containing the ora- 
cles of the Sibyls, which she offered to sell to him, demanding for them three 
hundred pieces of gold. But Tarquin refusing to give that price for them, she 
burnt three of the nine, and then offered him the remainmg six at the same 
price, at which demand she being thought to be out of her wits, was rejected 
with scorn and laughter; whereon she burnt three others of them, and then of- 
fering him the remaining three, persisted still to demand the same price for 
these as she first had for all the nine. At which strange procedure Tarquin be- 
ing moved, and thinking that there might be something in it more than ordi- 
nary, sent for the augurs to consult with them about it; who, on their examining 
into the matter, told him that they found, by certain signs, that what he had de- 
spised was a divine gift; that it was a great loss and damage that he had not 
bought all the nine books that were first offered him; and therefore pressed him 
to give the woman for the remaining three tlie price which she asked. Whereon 
the money being paid, and the books delivered to Tarquin, the w^oman gave him 
strict charge to keep them safely, as containing oracles relating to the future 
state of Rome; and after that she disappeai-ed, and was no more seen. Hereon 
, Tarquin, -putting these books into a stone coffer, laid them up in a vault under 
ground in the temple of Jupiter in the Capitol, and appointed two of the principal 
of the nobility to have the keeping of them, with strict charge not to divulge them, 
or suffer any other besides themselves to have the perusal of them, or on any oc- 
casion whatsoever as much as in the least to look into them; which was so strictly 
required,' that Marcus Attilius, one of the first to whose custody these books 
were committed, having given liberty to Petronius Sabinus to take a copy of 
tliese books, he w^as, for this breach of his trust, sown up in a sack and cast into 
the river, w^hich was a punishment among the Romans, that never else used to 
be inflicted save only on* parricides. Ajier the dissolution of tlie regal power, 
the commonwealth continued the same regard to these books, and craftily made 
them a main engine of state in the ensuing government for the quieting of the 
people in all disturbances that ever happened among them. For whenever any 
great misfortune befel them, any prodigies appeared to fright them, or any other 
accident or occasion made a rufne or dl^^order among the people, these books 
Vere ordered to be consulted, and the keepers of them always brought forth 
such an answer as served the purpose; and in many difficulties the governors of 
that state helped themselves this way. And therefore there was nothing among 
the Romans which they kept with a mqre strict and sacred care than these books, 
that thereby the use of them might be made the better to answer the end de- 
signed. For they always chose the keepers of them out of the chief of the no- 
bility, assigned them this office for term of life, and exempted them from all 
the burdens of the state, both military and civil, as men wholly consecrated to 
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this one thing only. These at first were only two,* afterward they were aug- 
mented to ten, and after that again to fifteen. None were allowed to look into 
these books, save these only; and not they neither, but when on any exigency 
of the state they were ordered so to do by a decree of the senate. These books* 
were tlius carefully kept till the civil wars of Sylla and Marius, when the Capi- 
tol being accidentally set on fire, and burnt to the ground; these books were 
burnt with it. This happened while Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus, and Caius Nor- 
banus Flaccus,^ were consuls at Rome, in the year before Christ 83- But seven 
years after, the Capitol being again rebuilt,* Caius Scribonius Curio being then 
consul, made a motion in the senate about restoring the Sibylline oracles. The 
use of them, for the purposes above mentioned, having been found very benefi- 
cial to the commonwealth in cases of public difficulties, it was resolved by no 
means to be without them, were it possible they could be any way again re- 
trieved. And therefore, the senate having taken this matter into their considera 
tion, and understanding that there were none of these oracles then preserved at 
Cuma2, where that Sybil prophecied, whose books were burned, but that there 
were some of them at Erythrae in Ionia, where she was bom,* they sent thither 
P. Gabinius, M. Otacilius, and Lucius Valerius, three ambassadors from their 
body, to take copies of them, and bring them to Rome; who having there ga- 
thered together from the papers of several private persons, about one thousand 
verses in the Greek language, pretended to be the prophecies and oracles of 
this and other Sibyls, came back with them to Rome. And at the same time^ 
inquiry being also made at Samos, Hium, and other cities in Greece, Sicily, Afri- 
ca, and Italy, for the like oracles and prophecies of the Sibyls, great numbers 
that pretended to be such were gotten together, and laid up in the Capitol, to 
supply the place of those that were burnt.. But there was this great difference 
between the Sibylline books that were burned with the Capitol and those 
that were afterward put in their place, that whereas the former having 
never been in any other hands than those to whose custody they had been 
committed, were vulgarly known to none, it was otherwise as to the latter. 
For they having been in the hands of the vulgar in all places where they were 
collected before they were brought to Rome, were still, sdler that collection, vul- 
garly known as before, and much more so, because the reputation which the 
Romans gave them, by making this collection of them, made them the more to 
be inquired after, and the more to be dispersed; whereby it came to pass, that 
of all this collection laid up in the Capitol, there was scarce any one prophecy 
or oracle of which there were not copies in private hands; and from them Virgil 
had that Sibylline prophecy of the coming of Christ, and the restoring of justice, 
righteousness, and blessedness, to the world by him, which he hath set forth 
in his fourth eclogue; and from them came also the many other prophecies 
which at this time went abroad of the same import. But the -use which the 
Romans proposed to make of these oracles being much defeated by their being 
thus vulgarly known, a law was made,° that all that had any copies of them 
should bring them in to the pre tor of the city; and all were prohibited, under 
pain of death, to retain any of them. But, notwithstanding, many that had • 
transcripts of these oracles still privately keeping them in their hands, and the 
number increasing by new forgeries made of them, Augustus, on his taking on 
him the high-priesthood of Rome, revived the law;^ whereon so many copies 
of these pretended prophecies being brought in as amounted to a great multitude 
of volumes, he ordered them aU strictly to be examined, and having burned and 
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destroyed all that were disapproved, to the number above mentioned, deposited 
the rest for the use of the' state. These afterward Tiberius caused to be exa- 
mined over again,^ and burned many more of them, preserving onlv such as 
were of moment, and found worthy of approbation, for that service of the state 
for which they were originally intended. And to these, as long as Rome re- 
mained heathen, great recourse was made. For, about this time, on the coming 
of Christ our Saviour, the great Oracle of all truth,* all other oracles ceasing, the 
Sibylline prophecies, and the Sortes Virgilianae, the Sortes PnenestinaB with some 
other like foolish inventions for divination, were the only oracles they had to 
consult. And in this use the Sibylline prophecies continued till the year of our 
Lord 399, when they were utterly destroyed. For, not long before that time, a 
prophecy being given out by the heathen Romans,' pretended to be taken from 
the Sibylline writings, which imported, that Peter having by magic founded the 
Christian religion to last for the term of three hundred and sixty-five years only, 
it was, at the end of this term, wholly to vanish, and be no more professed in 
the world; and this term expiring in the year of our Lord 398 (for fiiat was just 
three hundred and sixty-five years after Christ's ascension into heaven, and the 
first establishing of the Christian religion thereupon,) Honorius, the Roman em- 
peror, taking the advantage hereof to convict these writings of manifest forgery 
and imposture, ordered them all to be destroyed;* and accordingly the next year 
after (that is, in the year of our Lord 399,) Stilico, by virtue of a decree from 
him, burnt all those prophetic writings, and pulled down and utterly demolished 
the temple of Apolla, in which they were reposited. And the same year be- 
came fatal to many other heathen temples in Africa, and elsewhere through the 
Roman empire.* 

There is still preserved, in eight books of Greek verse, a collection of oracles 
pretended to be the Sibylline. This collection must have been made between 
the year of our Lord 138 and the year 167. It could not be earlier; for therein 
mention is made of the next successor of Adrian,* that is, Antoninus Pius, who 
did not succeed him till the year 138: and it could not be later, because Justin 
Martyr in his writings several times quotes it, and appeals to it, who did not out- 
live the year 167, being then put to death under the fourth persecution. But 
whether this was a true collection of the oracles called Sibylhne, or a fictitious 
composure made out of a pious fraud by some Christian of tne time when it was 
first published, is a question among learned men. Baronius,'' bishop Montague 
of Norwich, and others,* would have it to be genuine, that is, to contain a true 
collection of what was received among the heathens for the oracles of the Sibyls 
before Christ was bom. But most look on it as the spurious production of some 
zealous Christian," who compiled it for the promoting of the interest of the reli- 
gion he professed. For any one, say they, that shall with an unbiassed judgment 
peruse the book, will find therein such an abstract of the history and doctrines 
of the Old and New Testament, as must necessarily make him conclude none 
but a Christian could write it; and in one place the compiler of it plainly ac- 
knowledgeth himself to be so.^° Besides, the whole mystery of our salvation, the 
method whereby it was to be accomplished, what belongs to the person of tlie 
Messiah and his spiritual kingdom, his birth, crucifixion, resurrection, and as- 
cension, are all more explicitly, clearly, and fully spoken of, in these pretended 
prophecies, than they are in any of the true and undoubted prophecies of the 
Old Testament; which is sufficient proof that they were written sdlter they were 
accomplished; it being by no means to be believed, that God would reveal him- 
self b}^ heathen prophets to the heathen nations more clearly, fully, and expli- 
citly, than he had by his own true prophets to his own people. Besides, the 
compiler of these prophetic books speaks of Christ's reigning here upon earth 
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Eccording to the notion of the Millenarians,* which plainly proves them to have 
been written after the origin of that heresy, which could not have been till after 
Christ's time, neither had it, till the second century, when it was first introduced 
by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in Phiygia. Herein also is given a succession 
of all the Roman emperors, fi-om Julius Caesar to Antoninus Pius,* and the time 
of his adopting M. Antoninus and L. Verus, in such manner, as manifestly shows 
it to have been written rather as a history of things past, than as a prophecy 
foretelling what was to come. And in the same book the pretended prophetess 
tells us that she was wife to one of the three sons of Noah,' and was with him 
in the ark during the whole time of the deluge; and many other like particulars 
are contained therein, which savour all of fiction and imposture. All this put 
together seems evidently to prove, that a great part of this book, instead of con- 
taining a true collection of the oracles received for Sibylline among the heathens 
before Christ's time, is nothing more than the invention and imposture of the 
compiler. 

• But, on the other side, it is urged, for the truth and genuineness of this book, 
that it was appealed to by Justin Martyr, and many others of the ancient writers 
of the Christian church, as Athenagoras, Theophilus, Antiochienus. Tertullian, 
the author of the Apostolical Constitutions, Lactantius, Eusebius, Jerome, Aus- 
tin, 8lc. That Clemens Alexandrinus,^ who lived in the second century, tells 
us, that Paul himself, in his preaching to the Gentiles, frequently referred to 
these oracles of the Sibyls; that these contained in this collection are the same 
that were received for such in the time of Cicero, which, they say, appears by 
his mentioning the acrosiickiSy which is now found in them; that Josephus, in 
the first book of his Antiquities (ch. v.) quotes the Sibylline oracle for the build- 
ing of the tower of Babel, and the confusion of languages which followed there- 
upon, and that very quotation is found in the present book. 

To this it is replied, that Justin Martyr was a person of great credulity, who 
believed and laid hold of every thing that he thought might make for the Chris- 
fian religion, whereof instances have been above ^ready given;* and he having 
appealed to this book of Sibylline oracles, all the rest of the ancients that did sc 
were led to it by his example: that as to what Clemens saith of St Paul's 
quoting the Sibyl, he could have this only by tradition; for there is nothing of 
it in the scriptures: that for many years before the birth of Christ, many pro- 
phecies w6nt abroad under the name of Sibyls, foretelling his coming; and that 
it is possible St. Paul might quote some of these in his preaching to the hea- 
thens, is readily acknowledged. But this doth not prove these eight books 
which we now treat of to be a true and genuine collection of them. As to the 
acrostics, Cicero indeed says,® the Sibylline oracles were written in such sort of 
verses; and that there are a certain number of acrostics^ in this collection, is 
acknowledged; but these are of a different sort from the acrostics mentioned 
by Cicero. For, according to him, the acrostics of the Sibylline oracles were 
so written, that the letters of the first verse of every section began all the fol- 
lowing verses in the same order as they lay in that first verse. As for example*, 
supposing the first verse to be that which begins VirgiPs Fourth Eclogue, 
SicelideB ixiuscb, pauIo majora canamas, 

to make the acrostics which Cicero mentions, the letter z, which is the second 
letter, must begin the second verse: c, which is the third letter, the third verse; 
e, the fourth verse; /, the fifth verse, and so on to the end: and when all the 
letters of the first verse were thus exhausted, so as that the whole first verse 
inight be read downward in the initial letters of the following verses, as well as 
forward in the first, there ended the section. And then another verse began 
another section; and by the letters of it another acrostichis was made in the 
same manner as the former, and so on through the whole volume. But the 

J Camubon, lib. 3, 3. 3 Libro qainto. 3 Libro tertio in fine. 

4 acrom. lib. 6. 5 Cart S, book 1. 6 De Dirinatione, Ub. S. c M. 7 Li'K^i 

Vol. n.— 51 
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acrostics which are in the present collection, and are alluded to by TertuDian,* 
and quoted by the emperor Constantino* and St. Austin,' are of another sort; 
for in them the letters of the first verse do not become the initial letters of the 
following verses in the manner above-mentioned; but the letters of these Greek 
words i'5«'oviXf.9Te;,e<5«rie»-.j:«T,f,iT««poi, are the initial letters in these acrostics. 
And the English of these Greek words being *' Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
the Saviour, the Cross," and the substance of the acrostical verses whose initial 
letters make these words being a summary of the principal parts of the history 
and doctrines of the gospel, it is scarce to be imagined that any one in his wits 
should think these to have been the acrostics which Cicero mentions, or to have 
been at all existing in Cicero's time. It is most likely the compiler of this col- 
lection, finding in Varro, Dionysius Halicamassus, Cicero, and other writers 
then extant, mention made of acrostics in the Sibylline oracles, invented these 
on purpose to cloak the imposture which he was guilty of in the greater part 
of the book, and so make the cheat the better go down by this imitation; but he 
not hitting it exactly, the fraud, instead of bemg covered, is detected therelty. 
As to the quotation of Josephus concerning the Tower of Babel, and the con- 
fusion of languages at the building of it, it is acknowledged, that certain verses 
went about in Josephus's time, under the name of the Sibyls, out of which Jo- 
sephus quoted the passage mentioned; and that this very passage, though not 
in the same words, is yet in substance in the third book of the collection of the 
Sibylline Oracles, which we now treat of. But this doth not prove all that col- 
lection to be genuine, and not, in a great part of it, the spurious production of 
some impostor. But not to detain tlie reader with a long examination of all that 
hath been said by learned men on this subject, I shall lay down what appears 
to me to be the whole truth of the matter in these following positions. 

I. The oracles of the Sibyls have from ancient times been in great reputation 
both among the Greeks and Latins. For Plato* and Aristotle,* as well as Varro, 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, and Livy, make mention of them with great re- 
gard. But who, or how many, those Sibyls were, or when or where they lived, 
various authors, as to these particulars, write variously of them; and most that 
they say concerning them is manifestly fable and fiction. 

II. How much soever they might pretend to the gift of prophecy, they could 
not have it by divine inspiration. For most of the oracles that were produced 
from them, when consulted by the Romans, directed to such idolatrous and 
abominable rites,* as cannot, without the greatest impiety, be said to come from 
God. And one of these Sibyls, in the collection now extant,^ confesseth her- 
self to have been a vile adulteress, who, notwithstanding the law of her mar- 
riage, had prostituted herself to a multitude, and lain with thousands; and how 
can any breast that is polluted w^ith so great a load of impurity, be ever thought 
fit for the inhabitation of the Spirit of God? 

III. If therefore they ever had the power of foretelling things to come, they 
must have received it from diabolical spirits inspiring them therewith. For 
these had their oracles in many places among the heathen nations in the times 
preceding the birth of Christ, and most of them were delivered by women; so 
it was at Delphos, and so it was at Dodona, and so in other places where temples 
were erected to the heathen deities. But the world having been always too fond 
of prophecies and predictions, this often gives advantage for the imposing of 
false pretences under those names. We see enough of this in the credit that ' 
Nostradamus's Centuries, Nixon's Prophecies, and other such delusions, have in 

1 De Baptinno. For there the Greek word 'i%»ui, made out of the initial letters of then words, r^fl-MC 
Xfi«-To$, Siov T.e;, s»Tiip, which make the acrostics in the eighth book of the Sibylline oracles, be plainly re- 
fers to those acrostics. 

2 Tn Oratione ad Cffitum Sanctorum apud Eoseblum. 3 DeCivltate Dei, fib. 18. c.93: 
4 In Phedro. 5 De Admiraadia. 

6 For oat of these books they sometimes were commanded to sacrifice a Grecian man and a Grecian wo- 
man, and a Gallic man and a Gallic woman, by burying them alive in the Boariaa Forum, or bullock market, 
and for the most part as often as they were consulted, other Merlflecs were made, aoeording to the aaawdS 
Drom them, which were aliogetber aa impious. 7 Uh, 9l ot 7. 
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our times gotten among many: but it \\2ls much more so m the heathen world- 
It hath been above mentioned, how Augustus burned two thousand volumes of 
tliese pretended oracles, and how Tiberius afterward destroyed many more of 
them; but notwithstanding this, like hydra s heads, they grev/ and multiplied 
by being cut off; and down as low as the time of Zosimus, who lived in the 
fillh century, there were man}'- collections of these oracles among the heathens, 
even then, when heathenism was almost worn out. For he tells us,* he had 
perused ^okkx: y.f^<ru^v ervvxy^yxi, i, 6. many collections of oracles. And there \s 
now scarce a nunnery beyond sea in which one or other of the sisters doth not 
pretend to be inspired, and deliver oracles and prophecies determining the fate 
of kingdoms and states. Sometimes an enthusiastic spirit, sometimes hysterical 
fits, but mostly pride and vanity, lead them to these pretences; and most likely 
the Sibyls had no better foundation for all these oracles of theirs, that have ob- 
tained so great a reputation in the world. 

IV. The story of the three books of the Sibyls sold to Tarquin, was all a 
cheat and a fraud, devised for the convenience of the state. Some tell it of 
Tarquinius Superbus,' and some of Tarquinius Priscus;' but most likely what 
is said of it was done in the time of Numa, it being of a piece with all the rest 
that he did for the establishing of the Roman state. For he built it all upon 
superstition and imposture,* pretending the direction of the goddess Egeria for 
all his institutions, thereby the better to make them go down with the people. 
And no doubt by a like device it was, that an unknown old woman, brought 
from some foreign place, was suborned to act the part mentioned in the story, 
and to bum six of tne books, thereby to give the greater value to the other three. 
And this artifice fuUy answered the end intended. For the consulting of those 
books, and the pretended answers from them, served very oflen for the quelling 
and composing of many disorders and disturbances among the people, when 
nothing else could. The manner in which these oracles were said to be given 
forth,* was by ecstasy and entliusiastic rage, under which the inspired gave forth 
their oracles, without understanding or as much as knowing what they said. 
From hence Cicero® argues against them, because of the acrostics in which they 
were written: for he rightly saith, that their being composed in such a sort of 
^erses, demonstrates tnem to be the product of art and contrivance, and not pos- 
sibly to come from such as were in ecstasy and beside themselves. 

V. None being allowed to inspect,^ or in the least peruse the oracles of the Si- 
byls in the Capitol, that is, either those that were there laid up before the burn- 
ing of that edifice in the time of Sylla, or those that were there laid up afler it, 
excepting the sacred college only, to whose keeping they were committed; the 
members of this college were thereby enabled, whenever the consulting of 
these oracles was decreed, to bring forth such an answer as would best serve 
the purpose for which that decree was made. And this they always did, 
whether they found it in these oracles or not, and herein lay the whole m3'stery 
of this matter; and we have several instances wherein it was thus practised. 
For when the great men of Rome had gotten from Ptolemy Auletes, king of 
Eg}'pt, all the money he could give for the procuring of his restoration, when 
expelled his kingdom, and they found it inconvenient for the state to do what 
they had promised, they procured an oracle^ to be brought forth from the Sibyl- 
line books to forbid the thing. And when Ceesar had a mind to be declared 
king, before he should begin his intended expedition against the Parthians,® he 
dealt with the keepers of those books, to give out an oracle as from them, that 

1 Historianim Jib. 3. 

S DionyMiis Hallcaro^lib. 4. A. GelliiisJib. 1. c. 19. Plin. lib. 13. c. 13. Solinun, r. ?. 

3 Lactantiift de Falsa Reli|^one,c. 6. Isidnr. Ori;. lib. 8. c. 8. 4 riutarcb.in Numa. 

5 Cicero de Dlvinatione, lib. 2. c 54. Virgilius i£neid, lib. 6. Serviui in eundem. 

6 Dc Divinatione, lib. 2. c. 51. 

7 Dionysius Halicarn. lib. 4. Vnleriu? Ma.Timtifi, lib. 1. c. 1. n. 13. Cicero, ibid. 

8 Dion CasBiuv, lib. 39. p. 98. Pluiarch. in Pompeio, Catone, Cicerone, et Antonio. Cicero in Epistolii^i 
Lentiilum. 

9 Dion CBS8Juf , lib. 44. p. 247. Plutarch, in Cxsare. 
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the Parthians could not be overcome but by a king: upon which occasion Cicero 
thus writes:* " Let us deal with the keepers of those books, to bring forth any 
thing out of them, rather than a king, which neither the gods nor men will 
henceforth bear at Rome." Which words plainly argue, that those books w^ere 
made use of as an engine of state, out of which the keepers of them brought 
forth, under the name of oracles, such answers as they tnemselves contrived, 
according as they thought they would best serve the end intended. 

VI. After the first books of the Sibylline oracles, that had been laid up in 
the Capitol at Rome, were burned with it, and thereon search was made for the 
restoring of them from other places, as is above mentioned, abundance of pro- 
phecies, under the name of the Sibyls, were every where produced:* and, by 
reason of the reputation given them by that search, their number grew and 
multipHed, every one bringing forth whatsoever prophetic writings he had by 
him, and published them for the most part under the name of some Sibyl or 
other, the better to recommend them to acceptance, and by these means, for 
about eighty years before the birth of Christ, the world became filled with pro- 
phecies of all sorts.' 

VII. Among these prophecies which then went about, there were several 
which foretold the coming of the Messiah, and the greatness, bliss, and righ- 
teousness, of his kingdom. Two of these have been already mentioned, that is, 
that of Virgil's fourth eclogue; and the other spoken of by Julius Marathus, 
neither of which can admit a rational interpretation any otlierwise than when 
applied to the Messiah. And it is particularly to be observed of the prophecy 
spoken of by Julius Marathus, tliat the words whereby it is related are, Regem 
populo Romano nainram parturire* i. e. "That nature was about to' bring forth 
a son that should be king of the Romans;" which phrase expresseth something 
more than ordinary, both in the cause and the effect. For here nature itseh\ 
that is, the God of nature, is made the immediate cause of the birth; and he 
must be more than an ordinary person that was to be produced by so extraor- 
dinary a generation. But both these prophecies speak of the birth of the Mes- 
siah in general, without naming in particular tlie people of whom he should be 
descended, or the country where he should be bom. But there were other pro- 
phecies which determined both, and declared that he should come out of Judea: 
and for this we have the testimonies of Tacitus and Suetonius, two eminent 
!Roman historians; the first of which, speaking of the time when Vespasian 
waged war with the Jews, hath these words;* " A firm persuasion had prevailed 
among a great many, that it was contained in the ancient sacerdotal books, that 
about this time it should come to pass that the east should prevail; and that 
those who should come out of Judea should obtain the empire of the world.'* 
And Suetonius, speaking of the same time, saith as followeth;^ '' There had pre- 
vailed all over the east an ancient and constant notion, that the fates had de- 
creed, that about that time there should come out of Judea those who should 
obtain the empire of the world." The completion of those prophecies is by 
both these ancient writers referred to the coming of Vespasian out of Judea to 
the empire; which happened but a few years alter the death of Christ, and the 
beginning of his kingdom here on earth, to which they truly belonged. 

VIII. Grod having ordained that the coming of his Son should by these pro- 
phecies be foreshown to the heathens, and for some time before his appearing 
to be proclaimed among them; this was accomplished by a twofold means; 1st, • 
by the dispersion of the Jews among them; and, 2dly, by the heathen oracles 
themselves which they used to consult. For, 

IX. First, for several years before the birth of Christ, not only Simeon and 

1 DeDivinationc, lib. S. c.54. 

S They were collected from ihe papers of private perioDs: so saith Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and so esy 
others. 

3 This appears by the two tbonsand volumes of them that Aogustus burned, and the many others of them 
that Tiberius destroyed the same way. 

4 SuetOB. in Octavio, c. 94. S Tacit. Hist. lib. 5. c. 13, 6 Sueton. in Vespafiano. c. 4. 
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Anna the prophetess/ but the whole nation of the Jews, were in earnest ex- 
pectation of his coming, and of the redemption of Israel by him. And this 
not only the history of the gospel in many places tells us, but Josephus the 
Jewish historian doth also attest the same.' For he tells us, that the expecta- 
tion which the Jews for some years before the destruction of Jerusalem had of 
the arising of a ^eat king from among them, who should have the empire of 
the whole world, was the true cause which tijen excited them to that war 
against the Romans, in which that city and the temple in it were utterly de- 
stroyed: and Suetonius saith the same thing.' The prophecies of Daniel and 
other prophets of the Old Testament having not only spoken of the righteous- 
ness, glory, and bliss, of the kingdom of the Messiah, but determined his ap- 
pearance to the very time when it happened, gave just reason for this expecta- 
tion; and, for above eight years before Christ's birth, the whole house of Israel 
were big hereof. For so long Anna the prophetess being actuated by it,^ had 
attended at the temple in fasting and prayer to wait his appearance; and there- 
fore for so long time these prophecies, and the received interpretations of them, 
being much talked of through all Judea, with a view to the speedy completion 
of them, especially after Pompey had subjected that country to the Roman 
yoke, from thence the same manner of discoursing of them, and the same ex- 
pectations of their being speedily accomplished, became difiused to all the Jew» 
of the dispersions, wherever they were, all the world over; and great numbero 
of them being then settled in Rome, and in the cities of Greece and the Lesser 
Asia, as well as in other parts of the world, they there frequently spoke among 
their heathen neighbours of these prophecies, and the expectations they then 
had of their speedy completion; which being often rumoured about among the 
heathen people in those places of the Jewish dispersions, at length insensibly 
grew into reputation, and were received among them as if they had been pro- 
phecies from their own oracles; and the most of them became ingrafted among 
the oracles of the Sibyls, as if they had come from them. And from hence 
most of those prophecies among the heathens, which, in the times above men- 
tioned, predicted the coming of a great king out of Judea, who should in great 
power and glory reign over the whole world, seem chiefly to have had their 
originaj; for this notion the Jews then had of the Messiah, and it still continues 
among them. 

X. But secondly, another way of their being declared among the heathen^ 
seems to be from the heathen oracles themselves. Thus God forced Balaam to 
prophesy of the coming of his Son out of Jacob;^ thus he made the magian» 
to come from the east to acknowledge and adore him,' and thus he forced the . 
devils themselves,^ when cast forth by him, to own him to be the Son of God 
most high: and thus also most probably the diabolical spirits which presided in 
the heaSien oracles, were, before their leaving those their habitations (which 
they were compelled to do before the coming of our Saviour,) in like manner 
forced to proclaim him. And by these two means most probably was it, that 
all the prophecies, which before our Saviour's birth were spread abroad amon^ 
the heathens concerning him and his kingdom, whether they were those called 
SibyUine or others* wero all introduced among them, there not being a third 
way whereby it could be done. 

XL A collection being made of the predictions which had been received 
among the heathens for oracles of the Sibyls, and by some heathen Greek di- 
gested into a book of Greek verses about the time of our Saviour, or a little 
before, and all those prophecies above mentioned relating to him, having been 
found therein, this operated much to the advantage of Christianity in its earliest 
times, so as to prove of great efficacy for the converting of many thereto: and 
therefore. Christians, in their disputes with the heathens, often out of this book 

1 Lake ii. 35—38. 3 De Bcllo Judaico, lib. 7. c. 12. 3 In Vespasiano. 4 Lake ii. 37. 

5 Numb. xxiv. 17. 6 Matt. ii. 1—13. 7 Matt. viii. 39. Mark v. 7. Luke viii. 88. 
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making use of those oracles, and frequently appealing to them for the proof of 
what they professed, they were from hence called Sibyllists.' This book was 
afterward, about the time of Antoninus Pius, the Roman emperor, interpolated 
with many additions by some Christian, who was more zealous than either 
honest or wise therein: for by thus adulterating the oracles truly received as 
Sibylline, with thofee of his own invention, which were never heard of among 
the heathen before, he destroyed the authority of the whole, and the Christiar 
cause waa much damaged thereby. The book made up of this mixture, ] 
reckon, is that which we now have: several, for the sake of the many spurious 
particulars, which are manifestly in it, think all the rest to be of the same sort, 
and would therefore reject the whole. That the major part is Justly thus con- 
demned, I readily acknowledge, but cannot yield it for all the book.* Celsus, 
the greatest enemy that Christianity had among the ancients, chargeth the im- 
posture no further than upon the interpolations, neither will I. But to return 
to our history. 

An. 13. Herod 25.] — Alexander and Aristobulus, Herod's sons by Mariamne, 
having* on their return from Rome lived three years at home with their father,' 
at length fell grievously under his displeasure. The young men in the heat of 
their youth let fall many rash words, which expressed their resentments for the 
death of their mother, with threats of revenge upon those who had been the 
authors of it; at which Salome and Pheroras, who were the chief advisers of 
her execution, being alarmed, laid plots for the ruin of the two young men, to 
prevent their own. In order whereto, they took care that all the rash words 
which these young men had at any time indiscreetly bolted out on the subject 
of their mother's death, were all represented to Herod, as including threats 
against himself; and, the more to ensnare them, frequent occasions were taken 
to provoke them to speak out all the anger and indignation which they had con- 
ceived in their minds concerning this matter; which being carried to Herod, 
with all the malicious glosses and aggravations which the words could admit, 
had all the effect which was intended, in exciting in him jealousies against these 
his two sons, as if they were hatching ill designs against his person. And 
therefore, whereas hitherto they had held the first place among his sons, as tliose 
who were designed next to succeed in the kingdom on their father's death, he 
brought Antipater, another son of his, to court, and placed him over their heads. 
This he did in order to humble the two brothers, and bring them to a better 
temper, but it worked the quite contrary way, in provoking them to greater dis- 
contents, and more intemperate language than before; of all which notice being 
constantly carried to Herod, it farther exasperated him against them; and Anti- 
pater, who was a very crafty, as well as a very malicious man, was not wanting 
to make the advantage of all this for his own interest. This Antipater was 
Herod's eldest son by Doris his first wife; but she being divorced on his mar- 
riage with Mariamne, her son was bred up in private, till he was brought to 
court on this occasion; and, when fixed there, he soon brought his mother thither 
alsc^* and, from this time having the crown in his constant view, he became the 
chief instrument in procuring the destruction of the two brothers, the better to 
secure his succession to it on his father's death. 

Agrippa* being called to Rome:* Sentius Satuminus and Titus Volumnius 
succeeded him in the government of Syria and PhoDnicia; some would have 
Satuminus only to have been president of the province, and Volumnius no' 
other than as legate, or else as Caesar's procurator under him; but Josephus 
speaks of him as in joint commission. But before Agrippa departed," Herod 
waited on him in Asia, carr}'ing Antipater thither wiSi him, whom he intro- 

1 Orieenes contra Celsum, lib. 7. 

3 Ibid. Thifl Celsus was an Epicarean philosopher, who lived in the second centarv; and wrote a book 
•gainst Chrirtianity, which Origen answered. 

3 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 16. c. 6. et de Bello Jadaico, lib. 1. c. 17. 

4 Joseph. Astiq. lib. 16. c. 6. 5 lUd. c. IS, 13. 6 JoMph. Antiq. lib. 16. c. 6. 
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jduced to Agrippa's favour, and sent him to Rome with him/ where, by virtue 
of recommendatory letters from his father, he got into the good grace of Augus- 
tus, and many of the great men of Rome. But, while thus absent, he ceased 
not to cany on his plot against the two brothers, often exciting Herod against 
them by his letters,' which he craftily wrote in a s^le, that, concealing all 
manner of malice against the accused, expressed only a concern for his father's 
safety. 

»dn. 12. Herod 26.] — Agrippa, on his return to Rome, was sent against the 
Pannonians,' who had revolted; but, on his coming against them, the rebels 
being frightened by the terror of his name, submitted to such terms of peace 
as were required; whereupon Agrippa returning, fell sick in Campania, and 
there died. He was the chief favourite of Augustus, and having married Julia, 
Augustus's only daughter, shared with him in the government, and bore a great 
part of the burden of it On his death, Augustus standing in need of another 
assistant,' made choice of Tiberius, the son of Livia by her former husband, 
but very unwillingly, as knowing the man; but for want of a better, being ne- 
cessitated to fix on him, he gave him his daughter Julia, the widow of the de- 
ceased, to wife, causing him to divorce his former wife to make room for her. 

•^n. 11. Herod 27.] — ^The breach between Herod and his sons by Mariamne 
still growing wider and wider, by the means of those that did ill offices between 
them, it at length came to that pass, that Herod being no longer able to bear 
them,^ took them along with him into Italy, and made this voyage thither on 
purpose to accuse them before Augustus; and having found him at Aquileia, 
be there brought the cause before him. His charge against them was, that they 
carried themselves undutifully and insolently toward him, and had formed de- 
signs, by poison, to take away his life. But of this last charge, wherein lay 
the main of the accusation, nothing appearing but jealousies and groundless 
suspicions, Augustus acquitted the young men; and having reconciled their 
father to them, sent them all home made fully friends. Herod on his return to 
Jerusalem, having called the people together in the temple, related to them the 
event of his journey, and according to the power given to him by Augustus, he 
named Antipater in the first place to succeed him in the kingdom, and next afler 
him the sons of Mariamne. 

^». 10. Herod 28.] — Herod, afler twelve years' time,^ having finished his 
works at Straton's Tower, and brought them all to thorough perfection, he dedi- 
cated the place with great solemnity, and in compliment to Augustus, from his 
name of Caesar, called it Cossarea. He there made, by an artificial mole of 
great expense, an excellent port, large enough for a great number of ships to 
ride safely in; and the city wnich he there built was, next to Jerusalem, the 
largest, the best, and most magnificent, of all in that country; and when Judea 
fell under the Roman yoke, this was mostly made the seat of the procurator 
who governed that province.® Afler this he built several other cities,^ as Anti- 
patris, Cypron, and Phasaelis: the first he named from his father, the second 
from his mother, and the third from Phasael his brother: and from him also he 
named a large tower, which he built at Jerusalem, of equal size with that of 
Pharus near Alexandria, calling it the Tower of Phasael, of which mention 
hath been already made." 

jln. 9. Herod 29.] — The Jews of Asia and Cyrene, being oppressed by the 
heathen inhabitants among whom they dwelt, and not permitted to live accord- 
ing to their own laws and religion, and the privileges formerly granted them, in 
order hereto,® addressed theroselvas to' Augustus for relief in this grievance, 
and obtained from him an edict in their favour, whereby all was decreed for 
them that they desired. 

1 Jo«epb. Antiq. lib. 16. c 7. 2 Dion Casaius, lib. S4. p. 541. Livii Epitome, lib. 136. 

3 Dion Cataius, lib. 54. p. 543. Suet, in Octayio, c. 63. Tiberio, c. 7. 

4 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 16. c. 7, 8. 5 Ibid. c. 9. 6 Acts xxiii. S3, 34. 33. xxt. 6. 13. 
7 Joseph, ibid. 8 Part 3, book 2. 9 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 16. c. 10. 
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Salome, Pheroras, and Antipater,^ pursuing their plot against the sons of Ma- 
riamne, took care that so many false stories were carried to Herod concerning 
themj and such Ul representations of their conduct, were from time to time, 
partly by their agents, and partly by themselves, continually made imto him, 
that at length this caused another open breach between him and the two young 
princes. 

For they had, by these malicious artifices, so filled the old king's head with 
jealousies and suspicions, that he could neither sleep by night, nor enjoy any 
quiet by day, for fear of those plots and designs which hereby he was made 
believe these two brothers were framing against him. To make discovery of 
th*e imagined treason, he put all the confidants of tiie young princes upon the 
rack, thereby to extort a confession fi-om them of what they knew nothing of. 
And the torments making some of them for the gaining of ease say any tiiing^ 
that might obtain it, false stories were delivered instead of true confessions, 
some of which bearing hard upon Alexander, he was hereon cast into prison 
and loaded with chains, and more persons were put to the question to draw 
from them accusations against him. Alexander, by these practices against him, 
being made desperate, sent four papers to his father, wherein, to create the old 
tyrant all the vexation and disturbance he was able, he made a confession of 
plots and treasonable conspiracies which were never so much as thought of, and 
named Pheroras and Salome, his brother and sister, with Ptolemy and Sapin- 
nius, his two prime ministers, and many other of his chief confidants, as ac- 
complices herein. This had the designed effect, by creating the old tyrant 
more perplexity and vexation than ever any thing had before: for being natu- 
rally of a very suspicious temper, and the consciousness of his tyrannical and 
oppressive conduct in the government making him more so, he swallowed for 
truth all that Alexander's papers had represented to him; whereon, suspecting 
every body, and trusting nobodv, he raged like a madman against all, condemn- 
ing some to death, and tormenting others, till they expired on the rack, because 
they would not confess what they knew nothing of; whereby having turned his 
palace into a slaughter-house, and filled it all over with confusion and horror, 
ne seemed to act as a madman, and one truly bereaved of his senses. 

^n. 8. Herod 30.] — While he was in this case vexing and tormenting himself 
and others,* Archelaus king of Cappadocia, whose daughter Alexander had mar- 
ried, came to his court, and by the interposal of his good offices brought all 
things there again to rights. At his first hearing of the charge against Alexan- 
der, he put on a seeming rage against him, that outdid that of Herod, threaten- 
ing to tsJce his daughter from him, and vented himself in such other bitter ex- 
pressions against him, as at length brought Herod to be his advocate, and with 
tears to plead with him for his son, that his wife might not be taken from him. 
As soon as Archelaus found Herod in this temper, he came seriously to the 
matter, and by his wisdom and good address managed it so, as to procure ano- 
ther reconciUation between Herod and his sons; and hereon all jealousies and 
suspicions being laid aside on one part, and all resentment and discontent mi 
the other, peace was agcdn restored to that distracted family. Herod was very 
sensible of the great kindness Archelaus did him in extricating him out of such 
great difficulties; and therefore made him great presents in acknowledgment dT 
it, and on his return accompanied him in the journey as far as Antioch, where 
he reconciled him to Titus V olumnius, the Roman governor of Syria, between 
whom and Archelaus there had been be/ore some difference. This Archelaus* 
was grandson to that Archelaus who reigned in Egypt, ahd great grandson to 
^him of the same name that was general of Mithridates's army in his wars with- 
Sylla. Antony,' from high-priest of Comana in Pontus, made him king of 
Cappadocia, on the account of a criminal conversation he had with Glaphyra. 
his mother. 

1 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 16. c II, 12. S Ibid. lib. 16. c. VL 
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Afler this Herod went to Borne to acquaint Augustus with what was done in 
this afiair; for he having written to him of this second breach with his sons 
and in his letters accused them of many high crimes and treasonable practices ' 
against him, and pressed hard to have them brought to justice, it was thought 
proper he should make this jouzney to give him an account of the reconcilia- 
tion he had made with them. 

While he was thus absent/ the thieves of Trachonitis, taking the advantage 
of it, returned to their old trade, and ravaged with their depredations all the 
parts of Judea and Ccele-Syria that lay withm their reach; which created Herod 
great trouble, and at length involved him in those difficulties with Augustus, as 
had like utterly to have excluded him his favour, as will be hereafter related. 
It hath been above mentioned, how Herod, having received from Augustus the 
provinces of Auranitis, Trachonitis, and Batanaea, set himself to suppress those 
thieves, which from the mountains and caves of Trachonitis infested all that 
country. This having fully effected, he forced those freebooters to betake them- 
selves to the culture of their land for their subsistence; but being soon weaiy of 
this course of life, on Herod's former going into Italy with his two sons to ac- 
cuse them before Augustus, they took mat opportunity to revolt from him, and 
return again to their ^d trade; but being quickly broken, and reduced by the 
king's forces, forty of the ringleaders of them fled into Arabia Petrsa, where 
Syllsus, who governed all under Obodas king of that country, not only received 
them under his protection, but gave them also a strong fortress in that country,, 
called Septa, for their retreat and safe habitation: from whence, on Herod's last 
going to Rome, they made inroads into Judea and Coele-Syria, and miserably 
ravaged all those countries; and Syllaeus, out of the hatred he boro to Herod, 
countenanced and protected them herein. The roason of Syllsus's hatred ta 
Herod was,' Syllaeus would have married Salome, Herod's sister, and he had 
gained her consent herot(^ but Herod requiring that he should first turn Jew, 
and Syllaeus not daring so to do, for fear, as he said, lest the Arabians should 
«tone him to death for it on his return, this broke off the match, and Herod 
forced Salome to marry Alexas, a confidant of his;' at which Syllsus contract- 
ing a great hatred against Herod, expressed it on all occasions, till at length, in 
the pursuit of it, he procured his own ruin, as will be hereafler related. This 
was the same Syllaeus, who having undertaken to be guide to iElius Gallus, in 
his march into the southern parts of Arabia, betrayed him in all that expedition, 
and%made it wholly miscarj^ thereby, as hath been above related. 

Herod on his return, finding his country much disturbed and damaged by 
these Trachonite thieves,^ apphed himself immediately to redress the mischief, 
by punishing the authors of^it. But not beine able to come at them, by reason 
of the protection given them in Arabia by SyUaeus, he resolved to revenge the 
wrong on those that werc related to them. And therefore passing into Tracho- 
nitis, and searching through the whole country, he put all to death whom he 
found there of the families and kindred of any of those who were at Repta; by 
which those thieves being exceedingly exasperated, they, in revenge hereof, 
renewed their inroads in a desperate manner, and damaged the country more 
than ever before. 

The pontifices at Rome having for thirty-six years,* from the time that Julius 
Caesar reformed the Roman calendar, made eveiy third year a leap year, in- 
stead of eveiy fourth, by this error three days were now added to the Roman 
year more than should be: which being observed, Augustus this year, as high- 
priest, rectified the mistake; and for the bringing of all to rights, ordered, first, 
that for the twelve ensuing years no leap years should be at SH; and, 2ndly, that 
aflter the expiration of the said twelve years, the leap years should thenceforth 
be made eveiy fourth year, by the first part of which order the three superadded 
days being flung out, and by the second ihe leap years fixed to their true times^ 

1 JoMph. Antiq. lib. 16. c. 13. 3 Ibid. c. 11. 3 Tbid. lib. 17. c. 1. * 4 Ibid. lib. 16. c 13. 
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according to Julius Caesar's institution, the form of this year hath ever since 
regularly proceeded, and is, under the name of the old style, still in use among 
us even to this day, as hath been already^ above mentioned. *At the same time 
that Augustus made this reformation,' a decree passed the senate and people of 
Eome, Uiat the month hitherto called Sextilis should thenceforth from his name 
be called Augustus, and so it hath been ever since in the Roman calendar, and 
all others that are formed from it. 

The re-edifying of the temple of Jerusalem by Herod being finished at the 
end of nine years and a half fix>m his first beginning of the bmlding,' he cele- 
brated with great pomp and expense the dedication of it; and the day appointed 
for it falling in with the day of the year when he first received the crown, this 
augmented the solemnity. And it was very proper and requisite that this house 
should be thus repaired and fitted up in its best dress, when he that was Lord 
thereof was coming to it: for within less than four years after this Christ was bom. 

This year died Horace tiie poet,* and Maecenas his great patron,* who, next 
Agrippa, was the greatest favourite of Augustus, and was diways a true and 
faithful counsellor to him. 

An. 7. Herod Z\I\ — Herod being still vexed by the Trachonite thieves, who 
had taken shelter in Arabia,^ applied to Satuminus and Volumnius, the Roman 
governors of Syria, with complaint against Syllseus for his protecting of them; 
and at the same time commenced a suit against him before the said governors 
for a debt of sixty talents, which Syllaeus had borrowed of him for the service 
of king Obodas. To make answer to all this, Syllaeus was forced to appear at 
Berytus before the said governors; and there, on Herod's having made good his 
allegations against him, to stave oflf farther proceedings at that time, he bound 
himself by oath within thirty days to pay the said debt, and deliver up all fugi- 
tives to Herod that were within the dominions of Obodas. But when the daj- 
came/ he performed neither of these engagements, but went away to Rome. 
Whereon Herod applied again to Satuminus and Volumnius, and having ob- 
tained their license to right himself by arms, marched into Arabia with an army, 
and destroyed Repta, the nest of those thieves, and slew as many of them as 
there fell into his hands. While he was doing this, one Nacebus, an Arabian 
captain, coming to the assistance of those thieves, Herod gave him battle, and 
in the conflict slew him, with twenty-five of his men, and put the rest to flight. 
And afler having thus revenged himself on those thieves and their abettors, he 
marched back again without doing any hurt to tlie country; and on his return 
placed three thousand Idumasans in Trachonitis, to keep the thieves of that coun- 
try from any more exercising their usual depredations. SyllcBus at Rome, having 
received an account of all this,* immediately went to Augustus with a lamenta- 
ble account, exceedingly magnifying the matter, as setting forth, beyond all 
truth, that Herod had invaded Arabia with a great army, ravaged and ruined 
the country, pillaged Repta of a vast treasure there laid up, and slain two thou- 
sand five hundred Arabians of the first rank, and with them Nacebus their 
general, his friend and kinsman; at which Augustus being exceedingly oflended, 
wrote Herod a very sharp letter, and for some time, on this account, Herod was 
absolutely out of his favour, till at length he became informed of the exact trutli 
of the matter. 

In the interim died Obodas, king of the Nabathsean Arabs,^ being poisoned 
by Syllaeus. He had laid the plot for his death before he Icfl Arabia, and his 
whole business at Rome was to make an interest with Augustus for the succes- 
sion, when the avoidance should happen. But the Nabathaeans, without making 
any application to Augustus for a new king, or waiting his pleasure at all about 
it, immediately placet! on the throne of the deceased one iEneas, who after- 
ward, by a name very common among the Arsibian kings, was called Hareth, 

1 Part 3, book 7, under the year 46. 
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in Greek Aretas. The country \vhere he reigned was Arabia Petnea, so called 
from Petra, the metropolis; and the inhabitants being descended from Nebaioth,* 
one of the sons of Ishmael, were from him called NabathsBans., 

Dionysius of HaliCarnassus this year began to write his Roman history.* He 
continued it down, in twenty books, to the time of the first Punic war, and 
there ended it where Polybius begun. But of these twenty books, only eleven 
now remain, the rest being lost. It is written in Greek, and is the fullest and 
most accurate of all that have been written of the Roman affairs. He came to 
Rome twenty-two years before he began the composure of this book, a great 
part of which time iie spent in collecting materials for it. 

^n. 6. Herod 32.] — ^Tiberius, the son-in-law of Augustus, on some discon- 
tent, for which various causes are ^ven by historians,* left Rome and retired to 
Rhodes, on pretence of improving himself in that place by his studies; where 
he continued about seven yeara in a private life. He had a great difficulty in 
the obtaining of Augustus's consent for this retirement, but greater afterward to 
gain his permission to return. 

Herod at this time was involved in great perplexities:* his quarrel with the 
fions of Mariamne again revived, and at the same time being out of favour with 
Augustus on the account of Syllaeus's information, the Trachonites taking the 
advantage hereof, in conjunction with the Arabians, overpowered Herod's Idu- 
masan guards which he had placed in that country, and began again their usual 
depredations; and Herod durst not right himself on them, for fear of farther 
displeasing Augustus- To remove the prejudices which Augustus had con- 
ceived against him, he had sent two embassies to Rome; but neither of them 
could obtain an audience from him. Of which these thieves having an account^ 
were encouraged thereby to carry farther on their ravages against him; which 
at length growing to that height of oppression, as to be no longer borne, he re- 
solved to make trial of a third embassy, and employed Nicolaus Damascenus 
herein. On his arrival at Rome, being informed how much Augjustus was pre- 
possessed with Syllaeus's information against Herod, he durst not directly apply 
to him about that matter. But finding there ambassadors from the Nabathseans, 
he joined with them as their advocate, purposing in the pleading of their 
cause, to bring in that of Herod's by the by, and thus, by a side wind to come 
at the clearing of what was alleged against him. These ambassadors were then 
at Rome on a two-fold account; the first, to compliment Augustus from their 
new king; and the second to accuse Syllaeus of the poisoning of Obodas, and 
many other crimes which they had to object against him. As to the first part 
of their commission, Augustus would give them no audience, though they 
brought very submissive letters from Aretas, and very valuable presents, being 
much displeased with him, in that he had entered on the government without 
his consent. But as to the other part, that is, their accusation against Syllaeus, 
he appointed them a day for the hearing of it. In the management of which 
cause, Nicolaus being the chief speaker, after having laid open his other crimes, 
which were very many, he at length charged him with being guilty of a great 
affront upon Augustus himself, by audaciously imposing on him lies and calum- 
nies; and instanced in the account which he had given of the action of Herod 
against the Trachonite thieves at Repta, which he averred was all false from 
one end to the other at which Augustus being startled, bid him make out that, 
waiving all other particulars; which Nicolaus having done, by laying before him 
the whole truth of the matter as above related; and Syllseus, then present and 
confronted, not being able to contradict any one point hereof, Augustus gave 
sentence against him, that he should be carried back into Arabia, and made 
pay his debt due to Herod,* and after that be put to death; which was accord- 

1 Gen. zsv. 13. xxviii.O. 
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ingly executed upon him, he being beheaded at Borne, as Strabo, who lived la 
those times, assures usJ Josephus tells us,* that when he was carried back into 
Arabia, he there refused to do any thing of what he had been enjoined by Au- 
gustus; and therefore being hereof accused by Antipater in the behalf of Herod 
his father, he was ordered to be again brought to Rome; and then most likely 
was it that he was put to death in the manner as Strabo relates. 

Augustus being hereby again reconciled to Herod,' was grieved that he had 
given so much of his ear to Syllaeus's false accusations against him; and there- 
fore, to make him amends, he had thought of expelling Aretas out of the king- 
dom of the Nabathaeans, which he had taken possession of without his consent, 
and giving it to Herod: but, while he was thinking of it, letters were delivered 
to him from Herod, which made him alter his purpose. For Antipater, Salome, 
and Pheroras, continuing still to carry on their former plot against the sons of 
Mariamne, for the reasons abrcady mentioned,' they filled the old king's head 
so full of jealousies, suspicions, and false accusations against them, and thereby 
so thoroughly possessed him of their being in a conspiracy against his life, that, 
although nothing was proved against them but their intention of making their 
escape from him into some other country, where they might live out of the 
reach of his tyrannical cruelty, yet, on the proof of this one particular only, be- 
lieving all the rest, he resolved on their destruction, and wrote to Augustus for 
the obtaining of his leave accordingly to proceed against them, setting forth to 
him all that ne had to lay to their charge: and he sent Volumnius his marshal 
de camp, and Olympus another of his friends, to Rome, with his letters wherein 
all this was contained, giving them in direction, that in case they found Augus- 
tus, by the means of Nicolaus's embassy, reconciled to him, then to deliver the 
letters, but not otherwise. And therefore, on their arrival, finding that all was 
again set right with Augustus, they presented him the letters, which being full 
of invectives and bitter expressions against his sons, Augustus, on the perusal 
of them, considering his age, and present misfortunes about his children, 
thought it not proper in these circumstances, to burden him witlHhe care of 
another kingdom; and therefore, retracting his resolutions as to this matter, he 
sent for the Nabathsean ambassadors, accepted their presents, and confirmed 
Aretas in his kingdom. However, he wrote a kind letter to Herod, wherein, 
having condoled his misfortune as to his sons, he gave him full liberty and 
power to proceed against them according as their crime should be found to de- 
serve, advising him to call a council at Berytus, and there, with the assistance 
of the governors of the neighbouring provinces, together with Archelaus king 
of Cappadocia, and other friends and persons of honour, to hear and finally de- 
termine the whole matter. Herod being much pleased with this letter, imme- 
diately summoned a council to meet at the place mentioned,^ calling thither to 
it Satuminus and Volumnius, governors of Syria, and all others whom Au- 
gustus's letter directed him to, excepting only Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 
who being father-in-law to Alexander, was thought by Herod too much engaged 
by that relation to be an impartial judge in this matter. The council being sat, 
Herod accused his sons before them with that vehemence, and laid so many 
things to their charge, that the majority, being overborne thereby, passed sen- 
tence of condemnation against them, and left it to Herod to execute it as he 
should think fit. Whereon sending them to Sebaste, he caused them there 
both to be strangled. And thus ended the life of these unfortunate brothers, 
who, by too much expressing their resentments for their mother's death, pro- 
voked those who had been the chief authors of it, at length by like artifices to 
procure theirs. In which tragedy, Salome the sister of Herod acted the chiefest 
part; who being a veiy crafty and malicious woman, seldom stood out where 
any mischief was to be done. She governed herself chiefly by Herod's inclina- 
tions; and whatsoever wicked purposes she^ found him intent upon, she hu- 
moured him, and always concurred with him therein; and by these wicked 

1 Strabo, lib. 16. p. 78«. 2 Jowph. Antlq. lib. 17. c. 4. 3 Ibid. lib. 16. c. 16. 4 IbiJ. lib. 16. c. 17. 
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means she constantly maintained her interest with that bloody tyrant, and had 
the first place in his favour and confidence as long as he lived. 

At this time Zecharias saw the vision in the temple, of which we have an 
account in the first chapter of St. Luke, as he there officiated in his course. 
For the fuller understanding hereof, it is to be observed, that the priests, ac- 
cording to David's institution,* being divided into twenty-four courses,* each 
course attended at Jerusalem its week; and every course being divided into 
seven classes, each class served its day at the temple; and each priest of that 
class had his part in the service appointed him* by lot; and therefore Zecharias, 
being of th« course of Abiah, came up to Jerusalem in the week of his course, 
there to oihciate with the others of it in his office; and when the day of his ser- 
vice came, his lot was to offer incense upon the altar of incense in the holy 
place; and while he was officiating in that service, the angel Gabriel appeared 
to him, and foretold to him the birth of his son John the Baptist, and the minis- 
try on which he should be sent, whereof we have the history in the said first 
chapter of St. Luke. 

^71. 5. Herod 33.] — ^The sons of Mariamne being dead, and Antipater having 
nothing now that stood in his way to the crown but the life of Herod, to get rid 
of him was the thing next in design;^ in order whereunto, Antipater entered 
into a conspiracy wil£ Pheroras and others,* for the despatching of him by poi- 
son. For Pheroras, though he had always found Herod a kind brother to him, 
was at this time very much out with him on the account of his wife whom he 
had lately married. On the death of his former wife, Herod offered him one 
of his daughters,* which he had by Mariamne; but he being deeply smitten 
with the love of a maid-servant in his house, married her, and rejected for her 
sake the king's daughter; whereon she was given to Phasael, the son of Phasael, 
Herod's elder brother. However, Herod after some time, to make up the dif- 
ference,* offered him the other daughter which he had by Mariamne, and Phe- 
roras, to avoid absolutely breaking with him, consented hereto, and bound him- 
self by an oath, to solemnize the marriage within a month; but at the month's 
end he refused to perform his engagement, not finding in his heart to put away 
the wife he had lately married, so much he dodled upon her. This widening 
the breach between the two brothers, Antipater took the advantage hereof to 
engage Pheroras in his designs. And there was another occasion which did 
set them farther at difference. About this time the whole nation of the Jews 
being called upon to swear allegiance to Augustus and the king,' the Pharisees, 
to the number of above seven thousand persons, refused the oath in the same 
manner as they had done before,^ upon a notion that it was against their law to 
yield allegiance to any prince that was not of the stock of Israel.' Hereon 
Herod imposed a fine upon them,' for the pun?shment of the contumacy: this 
Pheroras's wife, out of the zeal she had for that sect,' paid all down for them; 
in requital hereof, those men (who by false pretences had gotten among the vul- 
gar, the opinion of a prophetic spirit) gave out, that God had determined the 
transferring of the kingdom from the line of Herod to Pheroras and his issue 
by this woman, which occasioned some seditious discourses and practices among 
the people: of which Herod having gotten information, chiefly by the means 
of Salome, several of the Pharisees were taken up upon it, and put to death. 
Hei-od hereon calling a council of his friends, did therein set forth all this mat- 
ter, and charging the original of the whole of it upon Pheroras's wife, com- 
manded him 1'2 put her away, telling him, that he must either disown that wo- 
mar* ibr a wife, or never more expect to be owned by him as a brother. To 
this Pheroras answered, that nothing should ever make him renounce his belov- 
ed wife; that he would rather die than live without her. Herod grievously re- 
senting this answer, forbade Pher6ras his house, and commanded Antipater, 

1 2 Chron. xxiv. S See Lightfoot's Temple Service, chap. 6. 9. 3 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 17. c. 1. 
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Doris his mother, and all the rest of his family, to have no more conversation 
or correspondence with him or his wife; which as much angering Pheroras as 
Herod was angered against him, he struck in the closer with Antipater in his 
worst designs, and made himself a party with him in the plot to poison the old 
king;' and that hoth of them might be out of the way when it should be exe- 
cuted, thereby the better to avoid being suspected of It, Antipater procured to 
be called to Rome,* there to attend upon Augustus, and Pheroras^ gladly laid 
hold of the commands laid upon him by Herod, to retire to his tetrarchy, swear- 
ing never more to return as long as Herod should live, and he made his oath 
good. For although Herod in a sickness, which a little afler befel him, sent 
earnestly to speak with him, he would not come. But notwithstanding a little 
afler, Pheroras falling sick, Herod made him a kind visit, and with great tender- 
ness lamented his case, which soon after grew so bad that he died of it. After 
his death,* two of his fieedmen made heavy complaints to Herod, that he had 
been poisoned by liis wife. Herod on this making strict inquiry, and putting 
several to the torture, at length came hereby to the discoveiy of the plot which 
was laid against himself by Antipater, Pheroras, and others, to take him off by 
poison. This poison one Antiphilus, a friend of Antipater's, had got prepared 
at Alexandria, by a brother of his that there practised physic, and from thence 
brought it to Jerusalem, and there delivered it to Theudion, the brother of Do- 
ris, Antipater's mother, who sent it by a freedman of Antipater's to Pheroras, 
who had undertaken to get it to be given to Herod, and he delivered it to his 
wife to lay up, till there should be an opportunity of executing what was in- 
tended by it. All which being made out by clear evidence, Herod sent for 
Pheroras's wife, who confessed the whole, acknowledging that she had the poi- 
son delivered to her to keep, but that Pheroras repenting of the plot, on Herod's 
kind visiting of him in his last sickness, ordered her to fetch the poison and 
cast it into the fire before his face, and that she accordingly did so, except- 
ing only that she reserved a small part 'for herself to make use of it, if 
there should be an occasion. Hereby it was clearly made out, that Anti- 
pater having procured the death of his two brothers to make his way to 
the crown, had now, for the same end, laid a most wicked plot for the 
poisoning of his father. 

While this was doing in Judea, the temple of Janus was shut up at Rome. 
Their usage was to lay open its gates in the time of war, and to shut them up 
in times of peace. They had been shut only five times since the first building 
of Rome. The first time was in the reign of Numa;* the second, after the end 
of the first Punic war;* the third, afler Augustus had vanquished Antony and 
Cleopatra,^ and reduced thereby the whole Roman empire to a quiet submission 
to him, which happened in the year before Christ 29; the fourth time,^ four 
years afler, that is, in the twenty-fifth year before Christ, on Augustus's return 
from the war which he had with the Cantabrians in Spain; and the fiflh time,* 
was in this year, under the reign of tlie same Augustus. For at this time there 
was a general peace all over the world, and it continued for twelve years to- 
gether; which was a proper prelude for ushering in his coming, who was the 
Prince of Peace, Christ our Lord. 

For in the sixth month after the angel Gabriel had appeared to Zecharias in 
the temple,^° he was sent to Nazareth, a city of Galilee, to Mary, a virgin of 
the house of David, lately espoused to Joseph of the same lineage, to declare 
to her the good tidings, that of her was to be born the Son of God; whereon, 
Deing overshadowed by the Holy Ghost,*' she conceived thereby; and at the 
end of this year, Christ the Saviour of the World was born of her. 

Augustus having issued out a decree for the taking of a description or survey 
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of the whole Roman empire,* such as should contain an account of all the per- 
sons, possessions, and estates therein, and the taxes issuable from them, it was 
this year executed in Judea, in the manner as St. Luke in his Gospel relates. 
Such an account used to be taken of the citizens of Rome every fifth year, and 
they had officers on purpose appointed for it, called censors. Their business 
was to take an account,* and make a registration of all the Roman citizens, their 
wives and children, with the age, qualities, trades, offices, and estates real and 
personal, of all of them. Augustus first extended this to the provinces; and 
three times during his reign he caused the like description to be made of all the 
provinces of the Roman empire.^ The first was in the year when Octavianus 
Augustus himself was the sixth time, and M. Agrippa the second time, consuls, 
that is, in the year before the Christian era 26; the second time in the consul- 
ship of C. Marcius Censorinus and C. Asinius Gallus, that is, in the year before 
the Christian era 8. And the last time, in the consulship of Sextus Pompeius 
Nepos and Sextus Apuleius Nepos, that is, in the year of the Christian era 14. 
In the first and last time,^ he executed this with the assistance of a colleague. 
But the second time he did it by himself alone; and this is the description 
which St Luke refers to. The decree concerning it was issued out the year I 
have mentioned, that is, in the eighth year before the Christian era, which was 
three years before that in which Christ was bom. So long had the taking of 
this description or survey been carrying on through Syria, Coele-Syria, Phceni- 
cia, and Judea, before it came to Bethlehem. And when it came thither, Jo- 
seph, and Mary his wife, were called from Nazareth in Galilee,* the place of 
their habitation, to this city of Bethlehem, the city of David, to which, as being 
of the house and lineage of David, they did originally belong, that there, as 
citizens of that place, they, their circumstances and estates, might be described 
and registered among those who were of the same house and family with them; 
and while on this occasion they tarried there, was it that Mary was delivered, 
and the promised seed, Christ our Lord, by whom the world was to be saved, 
was then born of her in that place, in the manner as in the Gospels is related. 
That we allow three years for the execution of this decree, can give no just 
reason for exception; for supposing the execution of it in every province of the 
Roman empire to have been committed to the governor of it (and that it was 
so in Syria, to Sentius Satuminus the Roman president of it,® Tertullian doth 
attest,) to carry this work through all the countries that made up the province 
of Syria, that is, through Syria, Ccelc-Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea; three years 
time was little enough for it. Joab^ was nine months and twenty days in taking 
an account only of ten of the tribes of Israel,® and of no more in them than 
ot the men that were fit for the wars.' But the account taken by the decree 
of Augustus at the time of our Saviour's birth extended to all manner of per- 
.^ons, and also to their possessions, estates, qualities, and other circumstances. 
And when a description and survey like this last mentioned was ordered by 
William the Conqueror to be taken for England only, (I mean that of the 
Doomsday Book,) it was six years in making;^** and the Roman province of 
Syria was much more than twice as big 'as all England. But although this de- 
scription or survey was at this time made for Judea, and every m^'s estate es- 
timated and valued according as used to be done by the Romans for the laying 
of their taxes, yet no payment of any tax was there made upon it till the 
twelfth year after. Till then Herod, and after him Archelaus his son, reigning 
in Judea, no taxes were then paid by the Jews of that country, but to these 

I Luke il, 1.2. 

'i Censoris nfficium rrat omnia patrimonii, dignitatis, ctatis, artium, officiorumque discriiiiina in tabulas 
ri>iVrre. L. Florus, lib. 1. c. 6. Censores populi, levitates, soboles, Aimiliaa, pecunlaaque cenaento. Cicero 
(Je Iif>9ibiis,lib. 3. 

3 Buetoii. in Octario, c. 27. Monumentum Ancyrannm, quod eztat in -notis Caiaaboni ad Suetoniumln 
Grutero, et in i^unclavii pandeetia Turctcis. 

4 Sueton. ibid. 5 Luke ii. 4. 6 Adverane Marcionem, lib. 4. c 19. 7 3 Sam. iiiv. 8. 

8 For Levi and Benjamin were not numbered, 1 Chron. xzi. 6. 9 S Sam. xxiv. 9. 1 Ctaron. zzi. 5. 

10 It was beEiin in the foarteenth year of kin^ William the Conqueror, and not flnlabed till the twentieth 
See Spelman's Glossary, under llie yfotd Domudfu 
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princes only: but when in the said twelfth year, Archelaus was deposed, and 
Judea put under the command and government of a Roman procurator, then 
first were taxes paid the Romans for that country, Publius Sulpitius Quirinius, 
who in Greek is called C}Tenius, being at that time governor, that is, president 
of Syria. If it be asked for what reason then was this survey or description 
of Judea made, if no taxes were then to be paid upon it? the answer is, Augus- 
tus was then at work in the composure of a book containing such a survey and 
description of the whole Roman empire, as that which our Doomsday Book 
doth for England? In order whereto, his decree for this survey or description 
we now treat of was made to extend to the depending kingdoms, as* well as to 
the provinces of the empire, that sp he might have a full account of both for the 
thorough completing of this work/ However, taxes were by the people of the 
provinces only paid to the Romans, and those of the dependant kingdoms to 
their own proper princes. What tributes the Roman emperors had from these 
dependant kingdoms were from the princes of them, not from the people. The 
people paid their taxes to their princes, and the princes their tribute to the Ro- 
man emperors. Of the book which Augustus made out of the surveys and de- 
scriptions which were at this time returned to him out of every province and 
depending kingdom of the Roman empire, Tacitus,* Suetonius,' and Dion Cas- 
sius,' make mention, and represent it to be very near of the same nature with 
our Doomsday Book above mentioned. Putting all this together, the sum and 
series of this matter appear to be as followeth: Augustus, three years before the 
birth of Christ, issued out a decree for the making of a general survey or de- 
scription of the whole Roman empire, and of every province and depending 
state and kingdom in it, and committed it to the care of the governor of each 
province to have it executed; and Sentius Satuminus, being then president of 
Syria, was charged with it for that province, and the depending kingdoms, 
states, and tetrarchies, that were within it: who having carried it on through all 
the oilier parts of his province, three years after the date of the said decree, 
executed it at Bethlehem, at the time when Christ was there bom. But then, 
though the survey or description was made for Judea, as well as for all other 
parts of that province, and every man's possessions there were estimated and 
valued, yet no tax was there laid or levied according to that valuation, till the 
deposing of Archelaus, and the reducing of Judea under the Roman govern- 
ment, in the twelfth year after, when Cyrenius was governor of Syria. So that 
there were two distinct particular actions in this matter, done at two distinct and 
different times; the first, the making the description or survey; and the second, 
the laying and levying tlie tax thereupon. And what is in the first verse of the 
second chapter of St. Luke, is to be understood of the former of these: and 
what is in the second verse, only of the latter. And this reconciles that evan- 
gelist with Josephus; for it is manifest from that author, that Cyrenius* was not 
governor of Syria, or any tax levied upon Judea, till Archelaus was deposed, 
and that country brought under a Roman procurator; which was above eleven 
years after Augustus's decree for making of the description above mentioned 
was executed at Bethlehem. And therefore, the makmg of this description 
cannot be that which was done while Cyrenius was governor of Syria; but the 
other particular, that is, the laying and levying the tax thereupon, certainly was: 
for then first was a Roman governor, under the name and style of procurator of 
Judea, put over that nation, and then first were they forced to pay taxes to the 
Roman emperor, of which a full account is given in Josephus.* And therefore, 
if the second verse of the second chapter of St. Luke be so rendered, as to im- 

1 Hist. lib. I.e. 11. ibi dicit in hoc libollo. Opes publicc conttnebantur, quantum civium sociorumque in 
armis, quot classes, repna, provinrie, tributn nut vectijralia.et necessitates, et larptiones. 

3 In Octavio, c. 101. iibi lis>c habet. Augustus de tribus voluminibus post se relictis tertio complexu^ est 
brevtarium totius imperii, quautuii.militum sub siguis ubique esset, quantam pecuniae in erario, et flscis 
et vectigalinm reslduis. 

3 Lib. 56. p. 591. ubi dicit. Tertius liber summam militum. redituum, impendiorum pnblicorum pecanic In 
Themuris, aliaqne id genus ad prindpaium pcrtinentia indicabat. 

4 Joseph. Aniiq. lib. 18. c. 1. 
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ply that the levying of the tax, according to the description mentioned in the 
former verse, was first executed while Cyrenius wa^ governor of Syria, this 
will remove all difficulties, and the text can well bear this interpretation. 

This year, in which Christ was born, is, according to the exactest computa- 
tion fthat of archbishop Usher,) the four thousandth from the creation; which 
falls m exactly with the time, where an old tradition of the Jews placeth the 
beginning of the days of the Messiah: for it saith,' that the world was to last 
six thousand years, of which two thousand years w^ere before the law, and two 
thousand years under the law, and the last two thousand years were to be un- 
der the Messiah. This tradition is said to be of great antiquity, and is still re- 
tained with great veneration among that people, as one of the most authentical 
of this sort. But its pretending to foretel when the world shall, end, which the 
scriptures tell us" God hath reserved as a secret to himself, sufficiently proves 
the vanity of it. However, since the Jews give such credit thereto, as to place 
it among the most authentic of their traditions, it serves against them, 1st, to 
prove the time when, according to their own doctrine, the Messiah was to come; 
^ly, to convict them of their gross and most perverse infidelity, in that where- 
as, Christ having been born in the four thousandth year .of the creation, from 
which, according to their tradition, the time of his appearance was to begin, 
they have now sufiered about one thousand seven hundred years to pass, and 
have not yet acknowledged him. In answer hereto,' they confess that the four 
thousandth year of the creation was the time from whence the days of the 
Messiah were to begin, and that this was the very time which was pointed out 
by the prophecies of the Old Testament for the time of his coming; but say,' 
that the fulfilling of them hath been delayed by reason of their iniquities. But 
this is contrary to a general received doctrine among them; for they hold,* that 
wheil God ibretels them of evil to come, he doth not always bring it to pass; 
for on the repentance of sinners, he often repents of the evil denounced against 
them,* as in the case of the Ninevites, and remits his threats, and pardons the 
offenders. But then, when he foretels good things to come, he never fails of 
their performance. And for this reason,^ in the trial of a prophet, they make 
it a certain sign of a false prophet, if the good which he foretels be not exactly 
accomplished, but not so in a prophecy of evil things: for they say, that God 
often abates of his threats, but never of his promises. And, indeed, there is this 
reason for it, that promises transfer a right to them to whom they are made to 
expect their performance; but threats give no right to any one to demand their 
execution, but leave it still in the power of the threatener to drop or abate what- 
soever he had threatened, according as he shall see cause for the same. 

An, 4. Herod 34.] — Wise men from the east,^ of the sect of the Magians, 
following the guidance of a star, came and worshipped Christ at Bethlehem; 
and thereon followed Herod's design to destroy him, the flight of Joseph and 
Mary with him into Egypt fc prevent it, and the murder of the innocents at 
Bethlehem, in the manner as related by St. Matthew in his gospel. Macrobius, 
a writer of the fifth centuiy, tells us,® that, among those innocents, Herod slew 
a young son of his own; and that thereon Augustus made this reflection, That 
it was better to be Herod's hog than his son. But it is not likely that Herod 
should have a child so young as those inhocents at the age he was then of; the 
death of Antipater, which happened about that time, considered with that of 
Alexander and Aristobulus, formerly put to death by him, may rather be thought 
to have given the occasion for that sarcasm. 

For Ajitipater being returned from Rome into Judea,** without knowing what 

1 Talmud, in Tract. Sanhedrin. c. 11. 2 Malt. xxir. 36. 

3 VideasHiilsium de Tempore Adventus Meniir, lib. I, part %, 

4 Mai mon ides in Prsfatione ad Seder Zeraim, quam videas Latino vcrsam in Pocockii porta Mosia. 

5 Jonah iii. 10. 6 Maimouidea, ibid. p. 17—27. 

7 Matt. ii. 1, 2. The country of the Magians being Persia, it is most likely ihey came from thence, and 
from thobe parts of it which lie about Balsora, that place lyinc directly east A-om Jerusalem. 

8 0atumal. lib. 2. e. 4. 9 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 17. c. 7. 9. et de Belle Jadaico, lib. 1. c. 90, U. 

Vol. n.— 53 
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had been discovered against him, was, on his arrival, arrested and taken into 
custody; and being before Quintilius Varus, then newly arrived in those parts 
to succeed Sentius Satuminus in the presidency of Syria, convicted of his trea- 
sonable designs for the poisoning his father, had sentence of condemnation pass- 
ed upon him; which being confirmed by Augustus, he was accordingly put to 
death upon it; and, five days after that execution, died Herod himself, in the 
seventieth year of his age, after he had reigned, from the time of his being 
declared king at Rome, thirty-seven years, and from the death of Antigonus, 
thirty-four. His death happened toward the end of this year, or else in the be- 
ginning of the next: for it appears from Josephus,^ that the paschal feast, which 
was always celebrated in the beginning of the spring, followed soon after. 

Knowing the hatred the Jews had for him, he concluded aright, that there 
would be no lamentation at his death, but rather gladness and rejoicing for it 
all the country over. To prevent this, he framed a project and resolution in 
his mind,* which was one of the most horrid and most wicked, perchance, that 
ever entered into the heart of man. For having issued out a summons to all 
the principal and most eminent Jews of his kingdom, commanding their appear- 
ance at Jericho Twhere he then lay,) on pain of death, at a day appointed; od 
their arrival thitner, he shut them all up in the Circus, and then sending for 
Salome his sister, and Alexas her husband, commanded them, that as soon as 
he was dead, they should send in the soldiers upon them, and put them all to 
the sword: for this, said he, will provide mourning for my funeral all over the 
land, and make the Jews, in every family thereof, lament at my death, whether 
they will or no; and when he had adjured them hereto, some hours after he 
gave up the ghost and died. But Salome and Alexas not being wicked enough 
to do what they had been made solemnly to promise, rather chose to break their 
obligation, than make themselves the executioners of so bloody and horrid a de- 
sign. And therefore, as soon as Herod was dead, they opened the Circus, and 
permitted all that were shut up in it to return again, every man to his own home, 
without any wrong done to any of them. The history of this his most wicked 
design takes off all objection against the truth of his murdering the innocents, 
which may be made from the incredibility of so barbarous and horrid an act. 
For this thoroughly shows, that there can nothing be imagined so T:ruel, barba- 
rous, and horrid which this man was not capable of doing. In most of his ac- 
tions, as described in this history, may be read the character of a most bloody, 
cruel, and wicked tyrant, but in none more than these two. And the disease 
of which he died, and the misery which he suffered under it, plainly show, 
that the hand of God was then in a very signal manner upon him for the pun- 
ishment of them. The account which Josephus,^ and from him Eusebius, 
gives us of it as followeth: — 

" Herod's disease grew yet more and more bitterly violent; God exacting this 
vengeance upon him for the punishment of the %iany great enormities he had 
been guilty of. He had a slow fever, not showing itself so much to the outward 
touch and feelhig, as more grievously burning him within. Moreover, he had 
a strong canine apjictite for meat, which nothing could satisfy. His bowels were 
ulcerated, especiaJly \he colon gut, from whence he suffered grievous pains. His 
feet being swollen, from thence issued forth a phlegmatic and shining humour. 
Moreover, the disease had seized the lower part of his belly, and an ulcer broke 
out in his genitals, breeding worms and lice; besides he had a shortness of 
breath, and that very stinking and unsavour}'. And he had also a troublesome 
flux and rheum with it, and an asthmatic difficulty of breathing. And the pa- 
tient not having strength to bear all this, there followed a convulsion of all the 
parts of his body. And thus he died, in horrible pain and torment, smitten of 
God in this signal and grievous manner for his many enormous iniquities*" 

1 JoMph. Antiq. lib. 17. c 11. 3 Ibid. lib. 17. c. 8. et de Bello Judaieo, lib. 1. c 91. 

3 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 17. e. 8. Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiai t. lib. 1. c. 8. See also a like deMrlption of Ilerod^ 

in Joseph, de Bello Judaieo, Ub. 1. c. 21. 
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And that most otliersof the great persecutors of God's people have died the like 
manner of death, hath been already observed.* - 

Herod had nine wives,* and by them many children. Three of his sons he 
put to death. Of the rest of his posterity I shall mention only such as are named 
in the scriptures; and they are these following: — Of Malthace, one of his wives, 
he had Archelaus^ and Herod Antipas;* by Cleopatra, another of his wives, he 
had Philip;* and by Mariamne, the daughter of Simon, the high-priest, Herod 
Philip.® Aristobulus, whom Herod put to death, had by Berenice his wife, king 
Agrippa (who slew James, the brother of John,^ and afterward was smitten of 
God at Csesarea,)' and Herodias his sister:® she first married Herod Philip her 
uncle,*^ and afterward eloped from him to marry Herod Antipas his brother. By 
her first husband she had Salome*' who danced ofi* John Baptist's head, for re- 
proving Herod Antipas for his incestuous adultery with her mother. To this 
King Agrippa I. was born King Agrippa IV* (before whom Paul pleaded his 
cause,) and his two sisters Drusilla and Berenice; the first of which was wife ta 
Felix, the procurator or governor of Judea," and the other was present with her 
brother at Caesarea,*^ when PauFs case was there heard before him. Herod's 
kingdom, afler his death, was divided between Archelaus, Herod Antipas, and 
Philip, his above-mentioned sons. Archelaus had Judea, Idumasa, and Samaria;*^ 
Philip, Auronitis, Trachonitis, Paneas, and Batanaea; and Herod Antipas, Galilee 
and Persea. 

Jin. 3. ^rcheUms 1.] — ^Afler Herod's death," Joseph, being warned by an 
angel in a dream, arose, and took the young child and his mother, and returned 
out of Egypt into the land of Israel; and there he and Mary his wife settled 
again at Nazareth in Galilee, the place of their former habitation; and there 
Jesus grew up and dwelt with them, till the time that he entered on his public 
ministration. 

And having thus brought down this work to the birth of our Saviour, and 
here given a full account of it, I should leave what henceforth ensues to the 
Christian ecclesiastical historian, to whom it properly belongs; but that the con- 
nexion of the Old Testament with the New, not seeming fully to be made, 
but where the grand prophecies concerning the Messiah, which we have in the 
Old Testament, are completed in the New, I am necessitated, so far as this re- 
quires, to go into the times of the gospel; but shall treat of them only in respect 
to the events in which these prophecies are fulfilled, and such particulars as 
lead to the explication of them, and that in so short a manner as I can. For a 
fuller history of those times, I refer the learned reader to the centuriators of Mag- 
deburgh and Boronius's Annals; and the English reader to the Ecclesiastical 
History of Mr. Laurence Echard, which is the best of its kind in the English 
tongue for the times which it treats of. 

An, 2. Archelaus 2.] — The Armenians rebelling, and the Parthians.confedera- 
ting with them for their support, Augustus'^ sent Caius Caesar, his grandson, a 
youth only nineteen years old, into the east against them. 

An, 1. Archelaus 3.] — Who, from Egypt (where he first went,) passfng;* 
through Judea in his way toward Armenia,'* would not ofier any sacrifice at Je-» 
rusalem, expressing by this refusal, the contempt which he had for the JewisU 
religion; which Augustus approving of, commended him for it. 

An. post Christum Dionysiano 1. Archelaus 4.] — The Christian era begun four 
years after the birth of Christ. How this era was first brought into use by Dio- 
nysius Exiguus in the sixth century, and how he mistook in the wrong placine 
the beginning of it, hath been already shown in the preface to the first part ot 

I Part 3, book 3. 2 Joseph, de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 18. et Antiq. lib. 18. c. 7. rt Matt. U. S9k. 

4 Malt. xiv. 1. 3. 6. Mark vi. Luke iii. viii. ix. ziii. zxiii. Acta iv. 37. 5 Luke iii. 1. 

6 Matt. xiv. 3. Mark vi. 17. 7 Acts xii. 1. 3. 8 Acts xii. 30—33. 

9 Matt. xiv. 3. Mark. vi. 17. 10 Joseph. Antiq. Ub. 18. c 7. 11 Matt. xiv. 6—1. Mark vi.Sl— SSI 

13 Acts XXV. xxvi. 13 Acu xxiv. 34. 14 Acta xxv. 33. 

15 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 17. c, 13. See also Matt. ii. 33. Luke iii. 16 Matt. ii. l»-83. 

17 Zonarua ex Dione. 18 Sueton. in Octavio, e. 93. Orosius, lib. 7* c. 3« 
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this History- As I have hitherto reckoned by the years before the beginning 
of this era, so henceforth I shall reckon by the years after it. 

w%. 2. ArcheUtus 5.] — ^Tiberius' was recalled from Rhodes in the eighth year 
of his retreat thither, and returned again to Rome. 

An, 3. Archektus 6.] — Caius Ciesar having received a wound in Armenia,* on 
his return from thence, died of it at Limjrra, a city of Lycia, Lucius his brother 
having been sent into Spain,' died at Marseilles in his way thither the year be- 
fore. They were the sons of M. Agrippa,sby Julia, Augustus's daughten and 
therefore, being his grandsons, were adopted by him, and intended for his suc- 
cessors in the empire. For which reason, it is supposed, their death* was pro- 
cured by the fraud of Livia; the wife of Augustus, to make way for Tiberius, 
her son by her former husband, to be his successor in their stead. 

An, 4. Archelaus 7.] — The Julian calendar, on the leaving out of the third 
superfluous year, in manner as hath been above related,* was again brought 
into due order, and hath so continued ever since in the countiies where it is 
observed. 

Augustus, on the death of Caius and Lucius his grandsons, adopted" Tibe- 
rius, and thereby pointed him out for his successor in the empire. Livia had 
another son by her former husband called Drusus, who died ten years before, 
while, in the time of his second consulship, he was following the German wars, 
He having left behind him a son of great worth, named Germanicus,' Augus- 
tus, when he adopted Tiberius, at the same time forced him to adopt this Ger- 
manicus. 

An, 7, Archelaus 10.] — Archelaus having committed many great and tjrran- 
nical maleadministrations in his government,^ ambassadors came' to Rome, both 
from the Jews and the Samaritans, to accuse him hereof before Augustus; 
whereon he was called to Rome to answer for them. 

An. 8. Attgiishts 38.] — On his appearing there, not being able to justify him- 
-self before the emperor, but being found guilty of all that was charged upon 
him,® he was deposed from his principality, had all his goods condemned to be 
confiscated, and he himself was banished to Vienna in Gallia, after he had 
reigned in Judea ten years. 

Hereon Augustus,'" having appointed Publius Sulpitius Quirinius (who ac- 
cording to" the Greek way of writing that name, is by St. Luke called Cyrenius) 
to be president of Syria," sent him into the east to seize the country which Ar- 
chelaus had hitherto reigned over, and reduce it to the form of a Roman pro- 
vince; and Coponius, a Roman of the equestrian order, was sent with him to 
take on him the government of it, under the title of procurator of Judea. On 
their arrival at Jerusalem, they seized all Archelaus's goods, according to the 
sentence of confiscation passed against him by Augustus, and having in a great 
part aboliskcd the Jewish polity, established the Roman in its stead, and Copo- 
nius took on him, in the name of Augustus, the administration of it, but still in 
subordination to the president of Syria, Judea being made a part of that pro- 
vince. After this,** the power of life and death was taken out of the hands of 
the Jews, and placed wholly in the Roman procurator, and his subordinate oflS- 
cers; and taxes were thenceforth paid immediately to the Roman emperor. 
The description and registration of every man's possession was made eleven 
years before by Sentius Satuminus: but the laying and levying of the taxes 
according thereto was not put in execution till that countr}'' was reduced into 
the form of a Roman province by Cyrenius, then governor of Syria in the man- 
ner I have mentioned. The raising of these taxes*' caused great disturbance^ 

I Bacton. in Tibefio, c. 13. S Velleint Patercnlun, lib. S. c. 103. Tacitus Annal. lib. 1. c. 3. 
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among the Jews, many opposing it, some under the notion of a universal liberty 
that they were to have no king but God; and others, that they were not to own 
% king, by paying taxes to him, that was of a foreign nation, because the law 
commanded^ not to set a stranger, which is not of their brethren, to be king 
over them. The first was headed by one^ Judas of Galilee, a turbulent and sedi- 
tious man, of whom mention is made in the Acts of the Apostles (chap. v. 
yen 37;) but he was soon cut off, and all his followers suppressed. But the 
other notion of not owning a foreigner to be their king still remained: for it was 
a doctrine held and taught by the Pharisees, the predominant sect of the Jews^ 
and from them imbibed by the generality of that people. And hence it waa, 
th&t in the time of our Saviour's ministration, they had made it a question. 
Whether they were to pay tribute to Cfesar or no? For though they were forced 
to submit hereto, yet, as to the legality of the thin^, they generally held it ia 
the neg^ve. And this was the reason that the pulnicans, mat is, those of that 
nation who were employed under the Romans for the ^thering of those taxes, 
were in so great odium and detestation among them; lor they looked on their 
employment as a constant breach of their law, and them for their acting therein 
as apostates from it, and the worst of men, such as were not to be drunk or 
eaten with, or admitted to common conversation. And hence it is, that in the 
^pels we find publicans and sinners sp often joined together, and our Saviour 
80 often reproacned for conversing with them. 

At the same time that Cyrenius was in Judea, on the settling of this matter 
of the tax,' he deposed Joazar, the son of Boethus, from beiiig high-priest, and 
appointed Annas, the son of Seth, to succeed him in that office; in which he 
continued several years. 

In the same year while this was a-doing,* our Saviour beino; then in the 
twelAh year of his age, went up to Jerusalem with Joseph and Mary to the 
passover, and there first appeared in the prophetic office, and the business of 
his father, on which he was sent, in sitting among the doctors in the temple, 
and there declaring the truth of God unto them. This was his first signal 
coming to his temple,* foretold by the prophet Malachi, w^hereby, according to 
the prophet Haggai,* the glory of this latter house was made to be much greater 
than that of the former. He had been personally there before, but now first 
ministerially, as! the messenger of the covenant, whereby the messages of life 
and salvation were revealed unto men. And on this his coming began to be 
fulfilled that signal prophecy of Jacob,' *' The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come." That by 
Shiloh is here meant the Messiah, is on all hands agreed: and at the time of this 
his coming, Cyrenius having reduced Judea into the form of a Roman province, 
and instes^ of their former governors of their own nation, placed a Roman pro-- 
curator over them; then began the ful^ng of this prophecy, which sixty-two 
years after was. fully completed in the destruction of Jerusalem; for then, that 
15, at the time of this reduction of Judea to a Roman province, the sceptre and 
the lawgiver from between their feet began to be taken from them; of which, in 
the destruction of the temple and city of Jerusalem by Titus, they were wholly- 
deprived, and have never since had them again restored. 

For the fuller explication of this prophecy, and of the manner of its comple* 
tion, these following particulars are to be observed, Ist, By the sceptre in Judah 
is meant the sovereignty in it, and by a lawgiver from between his feet, the ad* 
ministration of justice by those of that same nation, and according to their own 
laws: and both put together, imjdy such a political constitution of government, 
as that whereby a nation is governed by its own princes; and this was that which 
was not to depart from Judui till Shiloh should come, ^ly. This constitution 
of government all Israel was possessed of, from their coming out of Egypt to 
the time of the prevailing of the Assyrian empire, they being till then under 

1 Deut. xvH. 15. 3 Joseph. Ibid. .3 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 1& c. 3. 4 Luke ii. 41—49. 

5 Malachi iii. 1. G Haggai ii. 9. 7 Gen. xliz. 10. 
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their own princes (that is, first judges, and afterward kings,) and governed by 
their own laws. But, 3dly, When the kings of Assyria had extended their em- 
pfre on this side the Euphrates, as far as Palestine, ten of the tribes of Israel 
being carried into captivity, the sceptre then departed from those tribes, and the 
lawgiver from between their feet: for their princes and their laws being then 
taken away from them, they were never after that anymore a people; but, being 
scattered among the heathen nations of the east, their name and their nation 
were absorbed and lost in them, and they have never since been any more 
heard of. But, 4thly, The tribe of Judah, though they fell under the like cap- 
tivity, yet afterward returned from it into their own land, and had there their 
ficeptre and lawgiver again restored to them: for being there embodied again 
under the same constitution of government, they had again princes of their own 
to be rulers over them, and* the administration of justice under them by their 
own laws, in the same manner as before; and so they continued to have with- 
out interruption (excepting only the three years and a half of Antiochus's per- 
secution,) till the time that Coponius was made procurator of Judea. But 
then' the power of life and death being taken from them, and placed in a 
foreign governor, and justice being thenceforth administered by the laws of 
Home, instead of those of their own nation, then truly began the sceptre to de- 
part from Judah, and the lawgiver from between his feet; and this departure was 
fully completed in the destruction of Jerusalem sixty-two years after, and therein 
this prophecy had its entire accomplishment. Till then, some few remains of 
their power were still left among them: for tliey had still their sanhedrin or na- 
tional council, and they had still their high-priest, with some shadow of au- 
thority still lodged in both; and, in the administration of justice, some regard 
was still had by the Roman governors to their old national law. But after the 
temple and city of Jerusalem were destroyed by Titus, all this was absolutely 
and wholly abolished; and from that time neither the sceptre nor the lawgiver 
hath been any more found among them. For although near one thousand six 
hundred and fifty years are now passed since that destruction, and great num- 
bers of this people swarm all over the world, yet tliey have never been able to 
embody again kito a nation, either in their own or any other land; or have they 
to this day ever found a place where they could re-establish their old constitu- 
tion of law, or have a prince of their own to govern them by it. As to their* 
iEchmalotarcha at Babylon, if that officer be still there in being, he is no more 
than what their Alabarcha was at Alexandria, their Ethnarcha at Antioch, or 
their Episcopus Judsorum in England, that is, the head of that sect in that 
place, without sword or sceptre, or any power of coercion, or authority of juris- 
diction, but what he hath by the voluntary submission of the Jews of that coun- 
try, which was the old Babylonian province. And therefore nothing can be 
more vain than what the Jews urge as to this matter, that is, that in this iEcb- 
malotarcha is still preserved both the sceptre and the lawgiver in the tribe of 
Judah; and that therefore the prophecy of Jacob above mentioned is not yet ful- 
filled, nor the Messiah as yet come. 

But against what I have here said of the explication and fulfilling of this pro- 
phecy it may be objected, that after the Babylonish captivity we find none, ex- 
<:epting Zerubbabel to have had the government of the Jewish nation that were 
of the tribe of Judah; that the high-priests had mostly the regency of the land, 
who were of the tribe of Levi; and that after the Asmonean princes, Herod and 
Archelaus his son reigned in Judea, who .were descendants of th^ Idumeans, 
and not of any of the tribes of Israel. To this I answer, that after the captivity, 
the tribe of Judah swallowed all else that were left of the other tribes of Israel, 
and all from that time were called Jews, and reckoned as one of the sons of Ju- 

1 8ee the charter they bad for this from Artazerxet Longimanas, king of Periia, Ezra vii. 

2 John xviii. 31. 

3 i. e. The head of the captivity. Such an officer the Babylonish Jews had. to whom they paid a volun- 
tary «obnilsaion. He wbh always chosen by them out of t)io house of David. But thiii office haUi been long 
mace antiquated, thoueh some of the Jews pretend, that ii is there atilt in being even to this day. 
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dah. And as to Herod,* Nicolas of Damascus, wh^ lived in his court, attests 
him to have been descended from one of those Jewish families which returned 
from the Babylonish captivity. But whether this were so or not, it is no where 
denied but that he was descended from ancestors who had by proselytism been 
long engrafted into the name and nation of the Jews, and thereby been made at 
least adopted sons of the tribe of Judah; and therefore, he cannot be reckoned 
as a stranger to it. 

The sum therefore is: the sceptre and the lawgiver remained among the 
Jews till both began to be taken from them by the Romans, on their reducing 
Judea into the form of a Roman province; and then Christ, tiie Shiloh pro- 
mised, began his coming, as the Messiah, by then first entering on his father's 
business for which he was sent. And that this exactly fell in with the time of 
this change, plainly appears: for Christ was then in the twelfth year of his age;* 
and the twelfth year from Christ's birth was that whereon Coponius entered on 
his government: for Herod lived one year after the birth of Christ; and after 
the death of Herod,^ Archelaus reigned ten years, and the next year after the 
Romans seized Judea, and made it a province of their empire. Christ therefore 
first appeared in the temple as the Messiah at that very time when the sceptre 
and the lawgiver first began to depart from Judah; and the sixty-two years after 
thaty this departure was fully completed in the destruction of the temple and 
city of Jerusalem, and the utter abolishing of the whole Jew^ish policy and con- 
stitution of government in that land, w^hich hath never since, either there or 
any where else, been again revived. 

•^71. 10. Axigustus 40.] — Marcus Ambivius* w^as sent by Augustus to be pro- 
curator of Judea, in the place of Coponius. And this same year died Salome 
the sister of Herod, a woman who, by her crafty and malicious intrigues, had 
caused great mischief in her brother's family. 

^n, 12. Augustus 42. Tiberius 1.] — Tiberius* was admitted into co-partner- 
ship of command and sovereignty with Augustus in all the provinces and armies 
of the Roman empire, and a decree passed both the senate and the people of 
Rome to confirm him in it. And from hence the fifteenth year of Tiberius, 
mentioned in the Gospel of St. Luke, is to be reckoned. 

An. 13. Augustus 43. Tiberius 2.] — Augustus having called Ambivius from 
Judea, sent thither Annius Rufus to be procurator of that province in his stead. 

An. 14. Augustus 4A, Tiberius 3.] — Augustus Caesar^ died at Nola in Campa-, 
nia, on the 19th of August, after he had lived seventy-six years wanting thirty- 
five days; for he was born on the 23rd of September, in the sixty-third year before 
the Christian era, and died on the 19th of August in the fourteenth year of that era. 
The time of his reign was just fifty-six years, reckoning it from the time of his 
entering on his first consulship, which was on the same day of the year in 
which he died: but if we reckon it from the Actiac victor}-, his reign will then 
be forty-four years, wanting fourteen days; for that victorv was gained on the 
2nd of September, and the day of his death was the 19th of August, as hath 
been already here mentioned. And the Actiac victory being that which gave 
him the whole Roman empire, and absolute sovereignty over it, by that we 
here reckon the years of his reign after the deposition of Archelaus, and the 
making Judea a province of the Roman empire. On his death, ^ he was suc- 
ceeded by Tiberius, the son of Livia his wife by her former husband. He had 
been made his partner before in the supreme command of the provinces and 
armies, but now the whole empire devolved on him, and that not only in the 
provinces and armies, but also in the sovereign city of Rome itself, and thereby 
he became, in the same manner, as Augustus had been before, lord of all. He 
was fifty-five years old when he first entered on this succession, and reigned 

1 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. S. 3 Luke ii. 42. 3 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 17. c. 15. 

4 Ibid. lib. 18. c. 3. 5 Velleiua Paiercul. lib. 2. c. 121. Siieton. in Tiberio, c. 21. 

6 Ibid. lib. 3. c. 133. Bueton. in Octavio, c. 100. TftcituB, lib. I. c. 5. 7. Dion Cawiut, lib. 56. p. 589, 590. 

7 Joseph. Antiq. lib. Id. c. 3. Velleius Patercul. lib. 2. c. 134. Tacit Annal. lib. 1. c. 7. Sueton. in Tibe- 
rio, c. 34. men CaBtius, lib. 57. 
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from this time over the whole Roman empire* twenty-two years, seven months ,. 
and seven days. 

Jin. 15. Txberius 4. — 1.] — ^Tiberius' sent Valerius Gratus into Judea, to be 
procurator of that province in the place of Annius Rufus; in which government 
he continued eleven years. 

^n. 17. Tiberius 6. — 3.]-*-The death of Archelaus king of Cappadocia, and 
of Antiochus king of Commagena, and Philopater king of Cilicia, which all 
happened the same year, causing some disturbances in those countries,' Tibe- 
rius laid hold on this occasion to recall Germanicus from his Germanic legions 
S inhere he feared his power and interest with the soldiery,) to send him into 
e east, pretending that those disturbances could no otherwise be removed than 
by the wisdom of Germanicus; and therefore caused a decree to pass the se- 
nate, whereby was committed to his charge the government of all the provinces 
of the east beyond the -^gean sea. 

^n. 18. Tiberius 7.— 4.J — Germanicus,* passing into the east, reduced Cap- 
padocia and Commagena into the form of Roman provinces; and having quieted 
the disturbances that were in Armenia, made Zeno, the son of Polemon king 
of Pontus, king of that country, to the great satisfaction both of the nobility and 
populacy of it, he having been bred among them, and made himself always ac- 
ceptable to them. After this he marched into Syria, and there took up' his 
winter-quarters. C. Piso was then president of that province. * He was sent 
thither at the same time that Germanicus went into the east; and his private 
commission from Tiberius was, to be a curb and a check upon Germanicus, and 
to create him all the trouble and vexation he was able; and he failed not exe- 
cuting to the utmost all that was given him in charge as to this matter. 

Jin, 19. Tiberius 8. — 5.] — Germanicus in the* spring passed from Syria into 
Egypt, and there took a view of all the curiosities of that countiy, sailing up 
the Nile from Canopus, as far as the borders of Ethiopia. On his return into 
Syria,^ he fell sick, and died at Antioch of poison, administered to him by the 
fraud of Piso and Blanpina his wife; so Germanicus complained in his sick- 
ness, and so it was generally thought; and it was not doubted, but that it was 
by secret* instruction from Tiberius himself that this villanous act was done. 
Germanicus had by many eminent qualifications gained the esteem and affec- 
tion of all men to a high degree: this produced such an envy and jealousy in 
Tiberius, that he could not rest till by these treacherous means he had pro- 
cured his death. This* caused a general grief and mourning all over the em- 
pire, especially at Rome, and also a rage and wrath equal thereto, against Piso 
and his wife, the supposed authors of his death. 

Jin. 20. Tiberius 9. — 6.] — And therefore, as soon as Aey returned to Rome,** 
they were both arraigned for it before the senate. But Piso there finding his 
condemnation unavoidable, fell on his own sword to prevent the sentence, and 
so died by his own hands. 

^9n. 23. Tiberius 12. — ^9.] — Valerius Gratus" having removed Annas from be- 
ing high-priest, after he had been fifteen years in the office, substituted Ishmael, 
the son of Fabus, in his place. 

Jin. 24. Tiberius 13. — 10.] — ^But in the next year after, being displeased with 
his choice, he again removed Ishmael," and promoted to this office Eleazar the 
son of that Annas whom he had lately deposed from it. 

Jn. 25. Tiberius 14. — 11.] — But after a year's time," he removed him also, 
and made Simon, the son of Camith, high-priest in his stead, who continued in 
this office no longer than his predecessor. 

-^71. 26. Tiberius 15. — 12.] — For the next year after was appointed to suc- 

1 Dion CaMius, lib. 58. p, 639. 2 Joroph. Anliq. lib. 18. c. 3. 

3 Tacitdi Annal. lib. 2. c. 5. 42, 43. Jowph. ibid. 4 Ibid. lib. 8. e. 54. 5S. BaotOB. £n Caligula, e. I. 

6 Ibid, lib. 2. c. 55. 6 Ibid. hb. 2. c. 5S-61. 

7 Tacitus Annal. lib. 3. e. 00—72. Sueton. in Caligula, c. 1. 8 Saeton. In Caligula, c 9. 
;«?E5?'*°' Annal. lib. 2. c. 71, 72. Sueton. In Caliirula, c. 5. «. 

10 Taattts Annal. lib. 3. c. 10-15. Dion Canius. lib. 57. p. 615. 11 Joieph. Aotiq. Ub. I& «. & 
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ceed him,' by the game Gratus, Joseph, surnamed Caiaphas,* the son-in-law of 
Annas above mentioned; which two were the high-pnests that are spoken of 
in the gospels to have had the chief hand in the prosecuting of our Saviour to 
his crucifixion.' And this same year Valerius Gratus being recalled/ Pontius 
Pilate was sent by Tiberius to be procurator of Judea in his stead, a man tho- 
roughly prepared for all manner of iniquity;" which he accordingly executed 
through his whole! government. Philo Judffius chargeth him to have been guilty 
flierein of selling justice,* and giving any sentence for money, of rapines, of in- 
juries, of murders, of unjust tormentings, of putting men arbitrarily to death, 
widiout process or sentence of law, and <rf excessive cruelty through his whole ad- 
Biinistration; and by such a hardened temper of iniquity he was moroughly fitted 
for the giving of that unjust sentence, whereby he condemned to death Him that 
is the Lord of Life. 

This year- was the fifteenth of Tiberius, from the time that be was admitted 
to reign in cm)artnership with Augustus. And this was that fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius mentioned by St Luke,* in which St John the Baptist 
first preached the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins.' And there- 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ had its beginning:" for Christ appeared for the re- 
vealing of this gospel first by this his messenger sent before his face, to prepare 
the' way for his personal appearance, which was accordingly made by him three 
years and a half after. First, therefore, John the Baptist begun the ministiy 
of the gospel in this fifteenth year of Tiberius, and continued in it for three 
years and a half; that is, he begun it about the time of the paschal feast, and 
continued it till the feast of tabernacles in the fourth year after. And then, 
John being cast into prison,^ Christ appeared to take it on him in person, and 
personally carried it on three years and a half more. So that the whole term 
of Christ*s ministry, while he was here on earth, as executed first vicariously 
by John, his forerunner, and afterward personally by himself, was exactly seven 
years; and these seven years constituted the last of the seventy weeks m Dan- 
leFs prophecy.** How at the beginning of this week ended the sixty-two weeks 
of this prcyhecy, which pointed out the time of the coming of Christ in t^e 
ministiy of his gospel, and how this last week then begun, and how in that 
week the covenant was confirmed with many, and how in the last half of it the 
Levitical sacrifices and oblations were made to cease, and in the conclusion of 
the said weeks the Messiah was cut oflf, hath been already shown in the first 
part of this history; and therefore I need not here again repeat it 

An, 33. Tiberius 19.] — At the time appointed by this prophecy, Christ be- 
came a sacrifice for us, to make reconciliation for our iniquities, and died upon 
the cross for the expiation of them; and thereby having purchased his spiritual 
kingdom over us, he took possession of it on his resurrection from the dead* 
For then his church, which is his kin^om, had its beginning; and therein 
were fulfilled two other of DaniePs prophecies relating to this his kingdom, the 
first contained in the second chapter of that prophet, and the other in the se- 
venth; both which foretold, that the kingdom of the Messiah should come on, 
and CTOW upon the decay of that of the Romans. For by the four kingdoms, 
set forth by the four metals of Nebuchadnezzar's image in the first of those 
prophecies, and by the four beasts in the other, are meant the four monarchies 
of the Babvlonians, the Persians, the Macedonians, and the Romans: and that, 
after the decay of the kingdom of the Romans, the kingdom of the Messiah 
should commence, is plainly expressed in both these prophecies. For what is 
said of the king of the next succeeding kingdom, in the first of these prophe- 
cies, that "his kingdom should never be destroyed, but should stand for ever;''" 
and, in the second of them, that " there was given to him dominion and glory 
and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, should serve him, and 

1 JoMpb. Antiq. lib. 18. c. 3. 3 John xviti. 1. 3. 3 Luke iii. 2. John zviii. ]3. 34. Acto ir. & 

4 Joieph. Antiq. lib. 18. c 3. 5 In Libro de Legatione ad Caium. 6 Luke iii. 1. 

7 Mark i. 4. Luke iii. 3. 8 Mark i. 1 9 Matt. iv. 12. 17. 10 Dan. iz. 11 Dan. ii. 44 
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that his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and 
his kingdom that which shall not he destroyed,*'' can be understood of none 
other than of Christ and his kingdom. And therefore the strength of the Ro- 
man empire beginning to decay in the rei^ of Tiberius, then accordingly com- 
menced the beginning of the kingdom of the Messiah in the erection of his 
church here on earth. In the first of these prophecies,* the Boman empire is 
set forth by legs of iron, and feet of iron and clay mingled together this im- 
plies the two sorts of governments which the Romans were under; first, the 
legal government under their old constitution, and the other the arbitraiy and 
tyrannical government under their emperors. As long as ihe first remained, the 
empire of Rome stood firm and strong upon it, as upon legs of inxi. But when 
the second commenced, and in the place of legal government succeeded arbi- 
trary will and pleasure, then clay was mingled with iron in the feet; and there- 
by the basis was made weak, on which the whole structure was founded. As 
long as Augustus lived, who was a prince, wise, just, and clement, the clay in 
the foundation of his government was as strong and as firm as the iron. But 
when Tiberius succeeded,' who had more of the beast^in him than of the man, 
and governed for the most part without reason or justice, by a most barbarous 
and cruel will and pleasure, the clay began to moulder, and the foundations of 
this kingdom to grow weak and decay. And at this vety time, when it began 
8o to do, Christ's kingdom commenced, in the erection of his church; and where 
that begun, there the Jewish church, with the whole Mosaic economy, ended. 
And Una being the utmost term to which I proposed to bring down this work, I 
shall here put a conclusion to it, with my most humble and hearty thanksgiving 
and praise to Almighty God, that he hath of his great mercy and goodness given 
me life and strength to enable me thus to complete it. 

1 Dan. tU. U. S Dan. it. 33. 40. 3 See hi> life in Buctoniuc 
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Eleazar, the brother of Simon the Just, succeeds him in the high priesthood 
at Jerusalem. 



i Demetrius makes great preparations to recover bis father's dominions in 
Asia and the east. 
His army revolting from him, he is driven nut of Macedon, and makes a 
desperate attempt upon Asia; wherein failing of success, ho is brought 
into jrreat distress. 
Demetrius is fprccd to yield himself prisoner to Seleucus. 
Ptolemy Soter resigns his kingdom to Pliiladelphus his younger son; where- 
on Cerauniis the elder flies out of Egypt, first to Lysimacous, and after* 
ward to Seleucus. 
I The watch-tower of Pharus finished, and the worship of Serapis first brought 

into Egypt. Ptolemy Soter dies. 
I Seleucus and Lysimacbus prepare for & war against each other. 
Seleucus takes Sardis, and makes himself master of Lesser Asia. 
Lysimachus is slain in battle by Seleucus. 
\ Seleucus is slain treacherously by Ptolemy Ceraunui, who thereon becomes 
king of Macedon. 
Antiochus Soter succeeds Seleucus. The Oauls make an irruption into 
Greece, vnnquii^h and slay Ptolemy Ccraunus; are vanquished and ex* 
pelled by Sosibencs. 
! The Gauls make a second irruption into Greece under the command of 

Brennus. Tliey are vanquished add ruined. 
I The remains of the Gauls pass into Lester Asia, and there settle in GaUtia. 
The Hebrew scriptures first translated into Greek. 
Antigonus Gonatas the son of Demetrius succeeds Soathenea in the king*, 
dom of Macedon. 
; Antiochus vanquishelb the Gauls, and thereby fVeea Lesaer Asia from their 
ravages; hence he is ci^led Soter, i. e. the Saviour. 

\ The Romans having after a six years* war driven Pyrrbus out of Italv, be- 
gan to be of great renown in the eust, whereon Ptolemy sent an embassy 
to them to pray their alliance. 
' The Romans send an embasi^y to Ptolemy, and make an alliance with him 
Pyrrhus slain at Argos. 



Philadelphus, and the Athenians and Lacedemonians make war upon An 
tigonus Gonatas king of Macedon, now grown powerful since the death 
of Pyrrhus, but without success. 

I Sotades the lewd poet put to death. 

• Magas, governor of Lybia and Cyrene for Ptolemy Philadelphus his brother, 
rebels, and makes himself king of those countries. 

I Antiochus king of Syria, and Ptolemy king of Egypt, make war upon each 
other. 

' Pbileterus, the first founder of the Pergamenian kingdom, dies, and is suc- 
ceeded by Eumenes bis brother's son. Antigonus of Socho, president of 
the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, dies. 

I Nicomedia in Bithynia, built by Nicoroedes the king of that country. Eu- 
menes overthrows Antiochus, and thereby establ&heth himself at Perga- 
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Antiochus Soter dies at Antioch, and is succeeded by Antiochus Ttaeos Iris 

BOD. 

Antiochas vanquished and slew Timarchas tjrajit of Ephcpas. Berosus the 
famous Babylonian historian flourished. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus built Berenice, a port on the western shore of the Red 
Sea, and thereby drew all the trade of the east into Egypt, and Alexan- 
dria thenceforth became its principal mart. 

Magas king of Lybia and Cyrene, made peace with Ptolemy on terms of 
marrying his daughter, who was his only child, to Ptolemy's eldest sod^ 
and thereby uniting Lybia and Cyrene again to Egypt. 

Magas died; whereon Apame his widow would, contrary to the late eon> 
tract, have married her daughter to Demetrius the son of Demetrius, late 
king of MacedoD, but Demetrius being slain, the lady wus sent into 
Egypt. 

And Apame retiring into Syria to Antioclras her brother, there ezetted him 
to a war against Ptolemy; which lasted several years, to his great da- 
mage. 

G Ptolemy carries on his war against Antiochus by his lieutenants. 
7 Philadelphus is very diligent in gathering together books, pictures, and sta- 
tues, tor the adorning and repleni8hin| of his museum and library, for 
which Arattts the Sieyonian was one of his agents in Greece. 

Manasseh the high priest of the Jews dving toward the end of this year, 
was succeeded by Onias, the second of that name, the son of Simon the 
Just. 

While Antiochus was pursuing his war against Ptolemy, the Parthiaas re- 
belled in the cast, under the leading of Arsaces, who on this oeeasioa 
first founded the Parthian empire. The Bactrians revolted at the same 
time. 

Peace was made between Ptolemy and Antiochus, on the terms that Anti- 
ochus divorced Laodice his former wife, and married Berenice the daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy. 

Arsinoe, the sister and beloved wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus, dies. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus dies in the end of the year, and la succeeded by Pto- 
lemy Eucrgetes his son. 

Antiochus puts away Berenice, and recalls Laodice, who poisons turn, cats 
off Berenice and her son, and makes Seleucus Callinicus her son king. 
Euergetes, for revenge hereof, marcheth into Syria, slays Laodiee, aiM' 
reduceth under him a great part of the Syrian empire. 

Callinicus, having provided a great fleet for the reducing of the revolted ci> 
ties of Asia, loseth it all in a storm, whereon those cities, out of compas- 
sion to his case, returned again to him. 

Callinicus, bein^ overthrown in a great battle by Ptolemy, calls in Antio- 
chus Hierax his brother to his assistance. 

Ptolemy maketh peace with Seleucus Callinieus. 

Hierax maketh war upon Callinicus his brother, and overthrows him in a 
battle near Ancyra; and is immediately after, while sore of that battle, 
fallea upon and overthrown by Eumenes of Pergamus. 

Eumenes of Pergamus dies, and is succeeded by Atulus his uncle's son, 
who first took the style of king. While the two brothers in Syria wu 
against each other, Arsaces seizeth Hyrcania, and adds it to Parthia. 

Hierax being overcome by Callinicus, flees first into Cappadocia, and fron^ 
thence into Egypt, where he is made a prisoner by Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy applies himself to augment his library at Alexandria, and makes 
Aratostheues his library keeper. 

Seleucus Callinicus marcheth into the east to reduce the Parthians, bat re- 
turns without success, being recalled by some commotions in Syria. 



Seleqcus makes a second expedition against Arsaces, and is vanqaislNd, 
and taken prisoner. 



Onias sends Joseph his nephew on an embassy to king Ptolemy, 
fkrms of that king all his revenues of Ccsle-Syria, Phosnicia, and Jadea^ 
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Seleucus Calliniciis being dead in Parthia of a fall from bis horae, issue- 
ceeded iu Syria by Seleucus Ceraunus his eldest soo. 
: Seleucus niarcheih into Lesser Asia, to make war upon Attalus king of 
Pergamus. 

He is there poisoned by tbose about him. Acbsus revengeUi bis death upon 
the authors of it. 



Antiochu?, brother of Seleucus, succeeds him. Makes Hermias his chief mi- 
nister. Achacus governor of Lesser Asia, and Alexander and Molon, two 
brothers, governors of Persia and Media. The Colossus at Rhodes over- 
thrown. 
I Euergetcs being dead, is succeeded by Philopator his son. Alexander and 
Molon rebel. Antiochus sends an army against them, and mnrcheth with 
another into CoeleSyria. His former army ia beaten, and the other re- 
turns without success. 

Antiochus goes in person against Alexander and Molon, vanquishcth and 
destroys them both. Achasus rebels, and usurps Lesser Asia. Hermias put 
to death. 

Antiochus takes Scleucia, TyTe. Ptolemais, and Damascus, and'tbereby 
makes himself master of almost all CoeleSyria and Pbmnicia. 

Antiochus vanquisheth Nicolas, Ptolemy's lieutenant in Coele-Syria and 
Phoenicia, and makes himself master of all Galilee, Samaria, and the lana 
beyond Jordan as far as Rabbah of the children of Amnion. 

Ptolemy overthrows Antiochus in a great battle at Raphia, and recovers 
again all C<Ble-Syria and Phoenicia. Ptolemy comes to Jerusalem, and 
would have entered into the inner temple; is forbid by Simon 'the high 
priest. 

Peace being made with Antiochus, and Ptolemy again returned into Alex- 
andria, he would have destroyed all the Jews orEgypt. He is providen- 
tially hindered. Antiochus vanquisheth Acheus, and shuts him np in 
Sardis. 

Antiochus takes Sardis, puts Achcus to death, and recovers all Lesser Asia. 

A rebellion in Egypt. It was mastered bv Ptolemy. 

Antiochus marcheth into the east to reduce the Parthians, and other re> 
volted provinces. He recovers Media, and drives Arsaces thence, who 
had lately seized that province. 

Antiochus pursues Arsaces into Parthia, and drives him thence into Hyr- 
cania. 
I Pursues him into Hyrcania, and there besiegeth, and takes Syringis. 

Antiochus and Arsaces waste each other in divers conflicts, neither gaining 
any considerable advantage over the other. 

Antiochus growing weary of the war with Arsacefl, makes peace with him, 
and yields to him Parthia and Hyrcania. 

Antiochus makes war with Euthydemus king of Bactria. Ptolemy Philo- 
.pator gives himself wholly up to a most profligate course of life at Alex- 
andria. 
' Antiochus makes peace with Euthydemus, marcheth into India, renewatb 
there his league with Sophagasenus, the king of that country, and win- 
ters in Carmania. 

He returns through Persia, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia, unto Antioch, and 
there takes the name of the Great, fk-om his success in this expedition. 

Ptolemy Philopator being dead, is succeeded by Ptolemy Epipbanes, an in- 
fant of five years old. Agathoclea the concubine, aud Agatbodes the fh- 
vourite of the late king, are slain in a tumult. 

Antiochus and Philip king of Macedon make a laague to seize all Ptolemy's 
dominions, and divide them between them, and Antiochus accordingly 
seized Palestine and Cosle-Syria. 
[ Scipio vanquished Hannibal in AAica. Hereon the Alexandriani, finding 
the power of the Romans to be great, implore their protection for their 
infant Icing, and offer them the tuition of him, which the Romans ac- 
cept of. 
t The Romans send M. iEmilius Lepidus into Egypt, to take care of the af- 
fairs of the infant king, who having seiiled them under the ministry of 
Aristomenes an Acarnanian, returns to Rome. 
I Aristomenes sends Scopas into Greece to hire mercenaries, who brought 
thence six thousand stout iEtolians into Ptolemy's service. 

Antiochus waging war with Attalus king of Pergamus, Aristomenes took 
the advantage of it to send Scopas into Palestine and CoeleSyria, who 
recovers Jerusalem, Jjidea, and many other places, to king Ptolemy. 

Antiochus having made peace with Attalus, returns into Coele-Syria, van- 
quisheth Scopas in a great battle at Paneas, near the fountains of Jor- 
dan, and recovers all. that was lost the former year. 
• Antiochus goes with a great fleet and army into Lesser Asia, in order to 
make war upon the Romans. Attalus king of Pergamua dies, and is suc- 
ceeded by Euroenes, the eldest of bis four sons. 
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AniiochuB passctli the Hellespont, seizeth the Thracian Chermneiiui, and 

rebuilds Lysiinachia. Scopas lays a dangerous plot against king Ptolemy: 

he it* ditscovcrod, and put to death. 
Hannibal comes to Anliochus, and confirms him in his resolution of making 

war up()n the Romans. Simon the high prieot of the Jews being dead, is 

succeeded by Oiiias the Third, his son. 
Eratosthenes, the library keeper at Alexandria, being dead, is succeeded in 

that office by AiKMIonius Rhodius. 
Anii(M:hus marriea his daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of 

Egypt. 
Antiochus, king Antiochus's eldest son, dieth at Antioch. Antiocbui pasi* 

eih into Greece, to make war upon the Romans. 
Antiochus marries his host's daughter at Chalcis, is beaten by Acilius the 

Roman consul, ut Thcrmopylie, and forced to a precipitate ffight by sea 

into Asia. His fleet beaten near Mount Corycus. 
Antiochus's fleet beaten near Myonnesus. Lucius Scipio passeth the Hel- 
lespont, vanquisheth Antiochus near Mount Sipylus, and forceth him to 

an ignominious peace. 
The Romans give the provinces of Caria and Lycia to the Rhodians, and 

all the rest of lesser Asia to Eumeucs king of Pergomus. Manliua suc- 
ceeds L. Scipio in Lcs.ser As^ia. 
Manlius vanquisheth the Gauls of Lesser Asia, and reduceth them into order. 
Hyrcanus is sent by Joseph his father on an embassy to king Ptolemy on 

the birth of his eldest cun. Antiochus is slain while be attempted to rob 

the temple of Jupiter in Elymais. 
Seleucus Philopator succeeds him in Syria. Ptolemy poisons Aristomenes, 

and makes Polycrates his chief minister in bis stead, and gives bimself up 

to all manner of looseness. 
Ptolemy by his maleadroinistrations drives the Egyptians into a rebellion. 
Masters it by the wisdom and valour of Polycrates. 
Ptolemy, after having granted the revolted nobility terms of peace, and 

thereby gotten them within bis power, perfidiously puts them all to death. 

Ptolemy, as he was preparing for war against Seleucus king of Syria, is 

poisoned by those about him, and dies. 
Ptolemy Philometor his eldest son. an, infant of six years old, succeeds bim 

under the tuition of Cleopatra bis mother. 
Philip king of Macedon dying, is succeeded by Perseus his son. 

Perseus king of Macedon marries Laodice, the daughter of Seleucus king of 
Syria. 

Simon,' the protector of the temple, quarrels with Onias the high priest; is 
driven out of Judea; flies into Syria; and brings Ueliodorus to rob the 
temple. Antiochus, the brother of Seleucus, a hostage at Rome, ex- 
changed for Demetrius, the son of Seleucus. 

Seleucus king of Syria being dead, is &ucreedcd by Antiochus Epiphanes bis 
brother, newly returned (Vom Rome. Jason buys the high priesthood of 
him, and supplants Onias his brother. 

Jason introduceth heathen rites into Jerusalem, and sends oflferings to 
Hercules of Tyre. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, dies. The tuition of the young king falls into 
the hands of Lennieus and Eulieus; they demand of Antiochus the resti- 
tution of CcElo-Syria and Palestine, and thereby cause a long war between 
the two kingt'. 

MeneliiUH. another brother of Oniait's, supplants Japon, and buys of Antio- 
chus the hi|;h priesthood. Whereon Jason flies to the Ammonites. 

Onias is put to death at Antioch. Lysimachus, Menelaus's deputy at Je- 
rusalem, slain in a tumult. Antiochus makes his first expedition into 
Eeypt. and painF a preat victory near Pelu^iiim. 

AntiiKhus m.nken hi^^ second exuoiiiiion into Egypt, gains another %*iclorj', 
and niakt's himself master of all Eeypt, except Alexandria. Philometor 
being fallen into the handsofAntiochini, the Alexandrians make Physscon 
king. Antiochus in his i«;turn takes and miiterably destroys Jerusalem. 

Antiochus makes hia third exprriition into Eirypt. Attempts the siege of 
Alexandria without succe.<:s. Philometor being loft in Egypt to make war 
^ith Phvscon, comes to an agreement with him, upon terms that they 
should jointly reiirn together. 

Antiochus makes his fourth and last expedition into Esypt: is forced by the 
Romans to return. Apollonius sent by him to complete the ruin of Jeru- 
salem, built the fortress on Mount Acra. Antiochus begins his persecu- 
tion of the Jewish religion. Mattaiihias and his sons take arms against 
him. 

The seven Maccabean brothers and their mother martyred, and the perse* 
cution against the Jews is violently carried on. 
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Mattathias beings de»d, Judas is made captain of the Jews in his stead. Ua 
vanquisheth Apollonius and Seron. Antiochus went into the east. Nica* 
nor and Timotheus, two of his captains, vanquished by Judas. 

Judas vanquiiihctb Lysias; recovers Jerusalem and the sanctuary; restores 
the daily worship; institutes the f^ast of the dedication, and fortifietb 
Bothsura against the Edomites. 

Antiochus Epiphanes being dead in the east, is succeeded by Antiochus Eu- 
pator bis son, under the tuition of Lysias. Judas vanquisheth the Edom- 
ites and Ammonites; overthrows and slays Timotheus, and relieves the 
Jews in Gilead. 

Judas vanquisheth Lysias the second time, overthrows another Timotheus 
in Gilead, and forceth Lysias, in his third expedition afainst him, to terms 
of peace. Menelaus is slain, and Alcimus made high priest in his stead. 

Demetrius returns from Rome; seizeth the kingdom of Syria, slays Eupator 
and Lysias; sends first Bacchides, and after that Nicanor, against the 
Jews. 

Nicanor vanquished and slain by Judas, and all bis army cut off to a roan. 
Bacchides, being sent to revenge this blow, slays Judas in battle, and 
miserably opprcasetb the Jews. Jonathan made their captain instead of 
Judas. 

Alcymus dying, Bacchides returns, and the Jews thereon enjoy peace for two 
years. 

Demetrius drives Ariarathcs king of Cappadocia out of his kingdom, and , 
makes Holophernes king in his stead. Eumenes king of Pergamus dies, 
and is succeeded by Attains his brother. 

Bacchides came again into Judea; being worsted by Jonathan and Simon at 
the siege of Bethbasi. makes peace with the Jews, and returns. 

Ariarathes is restored by Atlalus, and Holophernes flees to Antioch. 

Physcon obtains a decree from the senate of Rome against bis brother. 

By virtue whereof be lands with an army in Cyprus, is there vanquished 
and taken prisoner, but is restored to Libya and Gyrene by the kindness 
of his brotlier. 

Demetrius giving himself wholly up to sloth and luxury, and neglecting tbe 
government, loseth tbe afllection of his people, whereon Alexander Balas, 
an impostor, sets up against him. 

He being owned by the Romans, lands at Ptolemais. and great numbers re* 
volt to him. Jonathan declares fur him, and is made high priesi. 

Demet^us, iu the flrst conflict, gets the better of Alexander; but Alexander 
having the kings of Pergamus, Cappadocia, and Egypt, on bis side, is sooi^ 
again recruited by them. 

Andriscus, another impostor, sets up in Macedon, pretending to be tbe son 
of Perseiis. The war is carried on in Syria between Demetrius and Alex- 
ander. 

Demetrius vanquished and slain in battle; whereon Alexander, being settled 
in the kingdom of Syria, marries Cleopatra, tbe daughter of king Ptolemy. 

Onias, the son of Onia^, builds a temple in Egypt like that at Jerusalem. 
A sedition at Alexandria between tbe Jews and the Samaritans. 

Demetrius, the son of Demetrius, lands in Cilicia for the recovery of his fa- 
ther's kingdom. Apollonius, oneuf his generals, vanquished by Jonathan 
in Phoenicia. 

Hipparchus of Nicca in Bithynia, the famous astronomer, flourisheth. 

Pt<ileniy comes to the aiisistance of Alexander, finding a plot laid for his 
life, is alienated from him, and Joins with Demetrius. Alexander being 
vanqui.^hed, floes into Arabia, and is there slain, and Ptolemy dies of his 
wounds. 

Physcon succeeds in Egypt, and reigns cruelly. Demetrius doth the same 
in Syria; llie Antiochan? mutiny agj^inst him. are quelled by three thou- 
sand Jews sent to DemeiriuR's assistance. Jonathan be^iegeth the fortress 
at Jerusalem, but cannot take it. 

Tryphon brings AntiDchiis ih<? infant son of Alexander into Syria, and 
claims for him his father's crown. Multitudes revolt to him. Jonathan 
declares a<;ainRt Demetrius, and twice defeats his generals; is treache- 
rously mtirder(>d by Tryphon. 

Simon succeeds Jo>iathan. Tryphon having made away Antiochus, declares 
himself king. Simoti defeats his designs upon Judea, and declaring for 
Demetrius, hath a grant from him of ihP sovereignty nf Judea. 

Simon takes the fortre^s of Jerusalem, utterly demolishes it, and digs down 
the hill on which it stood. 

Demetrius goes into the east, and is there taken prisoner by the Parthiane. 
The sovereignty of Judea confirmed to Simon and bis posterity by the 
unanimous consent of all the people of the Jews in a general congrega- 
tion met at Jerusalem. 

Queen Cleopatra, on Demetrius's being taken prisoner, sent to Antiochus 
Sidetes. the brother of the captive king, and oflfers to him herself in mar- 
riage, and the crown of Syria with her. 

Antiochus accepting of the oflfer, lands in Syria, marries Cleopatra, and 
having vanquished Tryphon, takes him and puts him to death. Cende* 
bnus is sent by him against Simon, and is vanqoiabed by Judas and Jobn 
Simon's sons. 
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Attalua, king of Pergamus, being dead, ii succeeded by Attaliu, the 
son of hi8 brother £umenes. He was a monster of cruelly, and 
Physcon continued to bu the like monster in Egypt. 

Antiochiis Sidef^r^r, with great wisdom and temper, restores the aflaira 
of Syria, and makes that kingdom again to flourish. 

The Alexandrians, to avoid the cruelty of Pbyscon, most of them de- 
sert the place. Whereon other inhabitants are invited to repeopl* 
it. An embassy from Rome came thither to him at the same time. 

Simon is bat>ely murdered with two of his sons by Ptolemy his son-in- 
law. John succeeds bii; father, and defeats the murderer of his de- 
sign of usurping the government. Aniiochus Sidetes besieged h Jeru- 
salem, and makcth peace with John. This John is called Hyrcanus. 

Ambaraadors from Aniiochus Sidetes address themselves with presents 
to Scipio Africjtiiua, junior, being then at the siege of Numantium. 
which he put9 into the public treasury. 

Attalus, king of Pcrgamus, dies, and makes the people of Rome his 
heirs. 

Jesus, the son cf Siracb, translates out of Hebrew into Greek the book 
called Ecclesinsiicus, written by Jesus his grandfather. 

Aniiochus Sideles marcheth into the east against the Farthians, and 
at first gets several victories over them. 

Antiochud Sidctes is vanquished and slain in the east. Demetrius 
Nicaior returns and recovers his kingdom. John Hyrcanus shakes 
off the Syrian yoke, and makes himself independent. Takes Se- 
cheni, and defstrovH the temple on Mount Gerizim. Phyecon expelled 
oul of Eeypt for "his cruelty. 

Hyrcanus cnnquers the Edoroites, and makes them all embrace the 
Je\vii<h religion. Phrahnies, king of Parthia, slain by the Scythians. 

Ptolemy Physcon vanquisheti thel^yptians.and recovers his kingdom. 
Demetrius marcheth into Egypt, and besiegeth Pelusium. Hyrcaniu 
renews hia leapue with the Romans. 

Pbyscon sets up Alexander Zebina, an impostor, against Demetrius, to 
claim the crown of Syria. Whereby Demetrius is recalled fton the 
sie?e of Pelusium lo defend his own kingdom. 

Demetrius, vanquished by Zebina in battle, flees to Tyre, and is tbera 
slain. Zebina thereon becomes king of Syria. 

A creat plague in Libya, Cyrene, and adjacent countries, caused by a 
multitude of locusts. 

Selcucus, the eldest son of Demetrius, succeeding his i^ther, is slain 
by Cleopatra his own mother. Mithridales Eupator succeeds llith- 
riintes Euergetes in the kingdom of Pontus. 

Antiochus Grypus. second son of Demetrius, is set up to be king of 
Syria against Zebina. 

Aniiochus Grypuis vanquishcth Zebina, and recovers all Syria. Zebina 
taken in his flight and slain. 

In tliis year was made the famous Opimian wine. 

Cleopntrn, preparing poison for her son Grypus, was forced to drink it 
herself, and 6o died. * 



Plolemy Pbyscon, king of Egypt, dies. Ptolemy Lathsrrus i 
in conjunction with Cleopatra his mother in Egypt and Cyprus and 
Apion, a bastard son, in Libya and Cyrene 

Antiochus Cyzicenus, son of Antiochus Sidetes, by Cleopatra, and 

half brother of Grypus. seixeth part of the Syrian kingdom. 
Grypus creis a victory aeainsl Cyzicenus. Alexander, the eecond 

son of 1*hypcon, made king of Cyprus, by Cleopatra his mother. 
Cyzicenus having recruited his army, lights another battle with 

Grypus. and gains the victory. Grypus flees out of the kingdom to 

Aspendus. 
Grypti.'; returned from Aspendus, and recovered part of his former do- 

minio)i<i; henceforth Grypus reigned at Antioch, apd Cyaiceuus at 

Daninfcus. 
Aristobtilus and Aniigonus, sons of Hyrcanus, besiege Samaria. Cy> 

zicenu8, cominf to Ha relief, is vanquished by the two brothers. 
Cyzicenus. having received six thousand auxiliaries from Egypt, again 

aiiempts the relief of Samaria, but without sucx^ess. Mimaria is 

taken and demoIiKhed: ht>reon Hyrcanus makes himself master of 

all Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. 
Hyrcanus breaks w iih the Pharisees, and goes over to the sect of the 

Sadducees. 
Hyrcanus dies, and is succeeded by Aristobulus his eldest son, who 

first of his family wore the diadem, and took the name of king. La* 

thyrus expelled Egypt, reigns in Cyprus, and Alexander in Egypt. 
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Arifltobaltts eonquera Itursa, alayi his brother AntigonuB, dies, and is 
suceeeded by Alexander Janncus his brother. Pompey and Cicero 
borzKat Rome. 



Alexander Jannaus besiegeth Ptolemais. Lathyrus passing from Cy- 
pros into Palestine with an. army, forceth him to raise the siege. 

Alexander Jannaeus, vanquished by Lathyrus, lost most of his army in 
the defeat, and is brought to great distress; calls in Cleopatra, queen 
of E^ypt, to his assistance. 

Cleopatra comes with a fleet and army into Palestine against Lathy- 
rus her son, besiegeth Ptolemais. Lathyrus invades £gypt, ex- 
pecting to make himself master of it in his mother's absence in Pa- 
lestine. 

Lathyrus is beaten out of Egypt. Cleopatra takes Ptolemais. Jan- 
naus there waits on her. After this, passing over Jordan, he lays 
siege to Gadara. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus returns into Cyprus, and Cleopatra into Egypt. 
Grypus marrying Celene the daughter of Cleopatra, and receiving 
great sums of money wilh her, renews his war with Cyzicenus. 
Jannsus takes Gadara and Damathus, but is defeated by Theodorus. 

Jannous takes Raphia and Anthedon, and blocks up Gaza. ' 

Janncus besiegeth Gaza, which is vigorously defended. 

Jannieus takes Gaza, puts the inhabitants to the sword, and razeth 
the place to the ground. Grypus treacherously murdered by one of 
bis own domestics, is succeeded by Seleucus his eldest son. 

Ptolemy Apion, kins of Lybia and Cyrene, dies, and leaves the Romaa 
people his heirs. Cyzicenus, on tlie death of Grypus, seizeth Anlioch. 
Beleucus makes head against him. 

Tigranes begins to reign in Armenia. The Jews mutiny against 
Alexander Janncus in the temple at the feast of tabernacles, where- 
on he slew of them six thousand persons. 

Janneus made the inhabitants of Gilead and the land of Moab to be- 
come sut^ect to him. Seleucus having vanquished Cyzicenus, took 
him prisoner, and put him to death. 

Antiocbus Eusebes, the son of Cyzicenus, vanquisheth Seleucus, and 
forceth him to flee to Mopsuestia, where he is slain. Philip his bro> 
ther succeeds him, is vanquished by Eusebes at the River Orontes, 
but again recruits. 

Eusebes marries Selene the widow of Grypus, is vanquished by Philip, 
and flees into Parthia. Demetrius, a fourth son of Grypus, seizeth 
Damascus. Janneus vanquished by Obodas, an Arabian king» with 
the loss uf almost all his army. 

Hereby the Jews, being encouraged to rebel, begun a war against him, 
which lasted six years. Mithridates begun those hostilities upon the 
allies of the Romans, which produced the Mithridatic war. 

Mithridates marries his daughter Cleopatra to Tigranes king of Arme- 
nia; whereon Mithridates draws him into confederacy against the 
Romans, and seizes Cappadocia and Bitbynia. 

Mithridates vanquisheth three Romon armies, and seizeth all Lesser 
Asia. Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, murdered by Alexander her son; 
whereon Lathyrus is rei;alled. The Jews, by the help of Demetrius 
Euchcrus, vanquish Alexander. 

Demetrius being vanquished by his brother Philip, and sent captive 
into Parthia, Alexander recovers utrcngth against the Jews. Mithri- 
dates passeth his army into Greece, there to make war against the 
Romans. 

Demetrius Euchcrus dies ip Parthia. Eusebes returns into Syria, and 
again recovers some part of that country. Antiocbus Dionysius, the 
youngest son of Grypus, seizeth Damascus. Alexander Janncus 
gains a decisive v/ctory over his rebel subjects. 

Alexander Janncus having taken Betbome. in which the remains of 
the rebel party were shut up, crucifies eight hundred of them, and 
thereby puts an end to that war. Sylla, the Roman general, gets 
three victories over the forces of Mithridates, and drives them out 
of Greece. 

Mithridates forced to make peace with the Romans on their own 
terms, and Sylla thereon returns to Italy. Philip takes Damascus. 
Dionysius again recovers it, but is afterward slain in Arabia, and 
Aretas king of Arabia Petrca is made king of Damascus. Ho vait* 
quisbeth Janncus in battle, but afterward gives him peace. 
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Alexander JajimeaB recorera many places that ba4 revolted from hiin dur- 
ing his war with the rebels, and much enlargeth the borders or his king- 
dom. After Sylla'ti departure, Muraena, whom he left ia the government 
of the Proper Asia, begius war again with Mithridates. 

The Syrians, weary of the wars caused among them by Ibe Seleucidie, ex- 
pelled them all, and chose Tigranes, king of Armenia, to be their king. 
Eusebes fleetb into Cilicia. But Gelene, his wife, still holds Ptolemais, 
and some other parts thereabout. Alexander Janncus takes Gaulana, 
and other places beyond Jordan. 

Alexander Jannsus still carries on hia conqoests beyond Jordan; and, aft«r 
having been absent three years from Jerusalem on these wars, returns 
thither with triumph. After this, giving himself up to luxury and drunk- 
enness, he contractH a quartan ague, which he could never get rid cf. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus having reduced Thebes in the Upper Egypt, which had 
rebelled against him, die?, after having reigned thirty six years. Ptolemy, 
a bastard son, succeeds liim in Cyprus, and Berenice, his only legitimate 
child, in Egypt. 

Alexander, the son of that Alexander who slew his mother, marries Bere- 
nice, ami in her right becomes king of Egypt; but a few days after slew 
her, and reigned as in his own right fifteen years. 

Alexander Janncus, after having been afflicted with a quartan ague three 
years, dies of it, and is succeeded by Alexandra, his wife, who reconciles 
the Pharisees to her, and by that means reigns peaceably to the end ot 
her life. 

Alexandra being settled on the throne, makes Ilyrcanns her eldest eon high 

Priest, and puts the ministration of the government in the hands of the 
harisees. I^granes, having built Tigranoccrta, depopulates many cities 
in Lesser Asia, Assyria, and other circumjacent countries, by carrying 
the inhabitants thence to people it. 

The Pharisees having gotten the management of all afibira under dneen 
Alexandra, grievously oppressed all that were of the party opposite to 
them. 

Nicomedes, Ring of Bithynia, dying, leaves the Romans his heirs, who 
thereon reduce that kingdom into the form of a province under them; and 
at this time do the same with Libya and Cyrene, formerly left them in the 
same manner by Ptolemy Apion, the last king of those countries. 

Mithridates seize'th Paphlagonia, and draws the other provinces of Lesser 
Asia into revolt from the Romans, whereon began the third Mithridaiic 
war. 

M. Gotta and L. Lticullus are sent against Mithridates. Cotta had Bithy- 
nia. and Lucullus Proper Asia, Cilicia, and Cap|Midocia. assigned them for 
their provinces. Cotta begins the wur unfortunately, being beaten with 
great loss both at sea and land. 

Whereon Mithridates liesiegeth Cyzicus. Lucullus forceth him to raise the 
siege with the loss of the greatest part of his array. Selene sent her two 
sons, which she had by Antiochus Euscbes, to Rome, to claim the king- 
dom of Egypt in her right. 

The Jews which were of the party of Alexander, are placed in the forts and 
garrisons, there to he secured from the oppressions and cruelty of the 
Pharisees. Herod the Great is born. Mithridates, after the rai^inir the 
siege of Cyzicus, f1(>es into Pontus. and his forces which he left behind on 
the .A.sian coast are vanquished by Lucullus both by sea and land. Lucul- 
lus pursues Mithridates into Pontus, and besiegeth Amisus. 

Lucullus vanquifiheth Mithriiiates, and forceth him to flee out of Pontus 
into Armenia. Arif^tobiilns boiiig sent by his mother against Ptolemy, 
prince of Chnlcis, seispth Damascus. 

Selene enlarging; herself in Syria. Tigranes comes with an army against 
her, shuts her up in Ptolemais, and having there taken her prisoner, puts 
her to death. Luoullns declares war against Tigranes, takes Synope and 
AmiMis, and mnrcheth into Armenia. Alexandra, queen of Jiidca. diet?. 
Hyreaiius her eldest son seising the crown, is forced to quit it, after three 
months, to AristobuliM, his younger brdther. 

Lucullus vanquisheth Tigranes in Armenia, and takes Tigranocerta, but 
neglecting to parsue the advantage of it, lost the opportunity of ending 
the war. which dijipleaiicd the Romans, and lost his interest with them 
both in the carop and city. 

Tigranes, with the assistance of Mithridates, gets another army into the 
field, and is again b(>aten by Lucullus, whereon Lucullus would have 
marched to Artaxatn, the metropolis of Arminia, but being hindered by his 
soldiers ref\i8ing to follow him so fhr north, he matched back, and pasaiing 
Mount Taurus, winters at Nisibis, in Mesopotamia, where his army mu- 
tiny against him. 
Of which Mithridates taking the advantage, recovers several places in Pon- 
tile, and distresfleth the Romans, loft there to keep the country; whereon 
Lucullus with difflculty prevails with his mutinous army to march to 
their relief, but before their arrival. Triarius was beaten with the loss of 
seven thousand men. After this, Lucullus'^ army wouM no more obe? 
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Pompey aent from Rnm'e to auccocd Luctillus, receiveth from him the armyv 
and Lucullus rciurus home enriched with great spoils. Pompey makes 
alliances wiih Phrnhates, kiniir of Partliia. Vanqui^heth Mithridates, and 
forccth him to flee into Scythia. Whereon marching: into Armenia, he 
forceth Tigranes to submit to him, and thereon gives him peace. 

Pompey conquers the Iberians, the Albanians, and the Colchians. in the 
interim Mithridates flees into his kingdom of the Cimmerian Boephorus, 
where Pompey, not being able to follow him, marcheth into Syria, and 
rcduceth it to the form of a Roman province. The Egyptians, having ex- 
pelled Alexander, make Auletcs their king. Ilyrcanus renews the war 
upon Aristobuius for the crown of Judea. Pompey winters iu Pontus, and 
there sets out a fleet against Mithridatea. 

On his return into 6.*, ria in the ensuing spring, Hyrcanus and AristobuIus» 
each by their averts, apply to him for assistance. He orders them to ap- 
pear personally before him for his taking cognizance of their cause; and 
returns again into Pontus to provide against the designs of Mithridhtes, 
who was making great preparations in Bosphorus for a new war. But 
while hu was eagerly labouring herein, his army revolt, tnake Pharnaces 
his son king, and the old king is forced to kill himself to make room for 
him to ascend his throne. 

On Pompey 's coming to Damascus, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus appear before 
him. each to make good their pretensions. Pompey promiseth to come to 
Jerusalem, there to decide tlie matter. Aristobulus, suspecting sentence 
would go against him, provides for war; whereon Pompey enters Judea, 
makes Aristobuhis his prisoner, takes Jerusalem, and restores Hyrcinus; 
returns into Pontus, and makes peace with Pharnaces. Augustus Cesar 
is born. 

Scaurus being made the flrst prcisident of Syria, invades Arabia Pctrwa.By 
the means of Antipater. peace is made between bim and Aretas, the king 
of that country. Pompey having wintered at Ephesus, returns to Rome 
in the spring. Marcius Philippus is made president of Syria. 

Pompey celebrates a very splendid and glorious triumph at Rome for hi* 
victorious flnifihing the Mithridatic war. He chose for it his birtb-day, 
being then forty-live years old. 

Pompey. Crassus, and Julius Caesar, confederate together for the supporting 
of each other, and the dividing of the Roman empire between them. Dio- 
dorus Siculus tite famous Greek historian flourisheth. Lentulus Marcel- 
linuB succeeds Marcius Philippus in the presidency of Syria. 

Julius Caesar, being consul, procures a decree of the people for his having 
Illyrium and both the Gauls for his province, to govern it as proconsul 
for five yean, which was the foundation whereon he built all his future 
power and grandeur. 

Gabinius, beinsr consul this year, obtains Syria for his province. Cato is 
sent to drive Ptolemy out of Cyprus, and to take the confiscation of all hl# 
goods. The Egyptians expel Autetes their king, and make Berenics, his 
daughter, queen. Cicero is baninhed Rome and Italy. 

Berenice, queen of Egypt, marries Seleucus Cyl)io8actes, the last of thfc Se- 
leucian family; but. disliking him for his ill behaviour, puts him to deith, 
and marries Archelaus, high priest of Comana in Pontu;:. Alexander, the 
son of Aristobulus, and after him Aristobulus himself, having made their 
e:<cape from the Ruuian filters, each in their turn raise new troubles in 
Jiidea. Gabinius vanquishnth them both, and sets up a new form of go- 
vernment in the land. 

Orodes, having murdere'l Phrahatea his father, succeeds him in the king- 
dom of Parthin. Gahinitis having undertaken to restore Auletes to tuM 
kingdom of Egypt, marcheth hi?* army that way. Antony, one of his 
lieutenants, b>>ina; sent before him, takes Pelusium. Cicero is recalled 
from his banishment. 

Gabiniiis. on having notice hereof, enters Egypt with nil his forces; van« 
quisheih and stlnys Archelaus in battle, and restores Auletes. On his re- 
turn, he suppresseth Alexander, who had raised new troubloR in Judea 
during his ab.fenco in E?ypt. Crassus, being consul, obtains the province 
of .Syria for five years, and resolves on a war with the I'arthians. 

Gabinius, on his return to Rome, is there for his maleadniinistrations in his 
province, condemned and baniohed. Crassus, on hh cnming into Syria,, 
plunders the temple of Jenisalem, pa^seth the Euphrates, to make war 
upon the Parthians, and gains several advantages over them, placeth gar- 
risons in several places in Mesopotamia, and then brings back the rest of 
his army into Syria, and ih'.'re puts them into winter-quarters. 

Crassus again passeth the Etiphrates to carry on his war against the Par- 
thians, is vanquished and slain by them in a great battle, with tbo lose 
of twenty thousand men slain, and ten thousand taken prisoners. Cassiu» 
his questor escapes, gathers together the remains of his broken army, and 
with them defends the province. 

Cassias defeats an army of the Parthians that invaded Syria, marches int» 
Judea, takes Teraehea, forceth Alexander to teraw of peace, and* su|>>^ 
presseth the faction of Aristobulus in that country. 
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Cicero made governor of Cilicia. and Bibului of Syria. Bibului delaying bi« cominf 
into his province, Ca)<aius guverns it. The Parthian* besiege Antioch. Casaius de- 
fends il; forceth the eneroy'io raise the siege; and falling on them in ibeir retreat, 
gives them a great defeat, and slays therein Osa^s their general, and then returns 
to Rome on the arrival of bibulus. Cicero vanquiahelh the Cilicians of the mouno 
tains, and makes them submit. Ptolemy Auletes dies in Egypt, and is succeeded by 
Ptolemy bis eldest son, and Cleopatra his eldest daughter, jointly together. 

The Parthiaps again besiege Antioch, and Bibalus in il. Are called back to suppreaa 
an insurrection at home; whereon Bibuliis returns to Home. Cirsar passeth the Ru- 
bicon, and the war broke out between him and Pompey; tlie latter retreats to Bmn- 
dusium, and Caepar there follows him. (X. Metellus Scipio succeeds Bibulus in the 
presidency of Syria. 

Pompey gets out of Brundusium and passeth the Adriatic. Cesar hereon returns to 
Rome, releaseth Aristobulus, and sendeth him into Judea. Poropey's party poison 
him. and Scipio puts Alexandei to death at Antioch. Ciesar from Rome passeth into 
Spain, reduceth that country, and returns again to Rome about the time of the au- 
tumnal equinox; basteneth from thence to Brundusium, and there passeth the Adri- 
atic with seven legions airainst Pompey; leaves the rest at Brundusium, with An- 
tony, to be brought after him. 

Ctesar, having gotten over all the rest of bis army, in the first beginning of the spring, 
be and Pompey encamped against each other at Dyrracliiuro. C«sar receives a de- 
feat, whereon he marchetli into Thessaly. Pompey follows him; and, in the plains 
of Pharsalia. it came to a decisive battle between them, in which Pompey, receiving 
a total defeat, flees to Lesbos, and from thence to Egypt, where he is stain. Crsar, 
following him, comes to Alexandria: hath Pompey^s head there presented to him. 
He there engagcth in a dangerous war, to support the cause of Cleopatra against 
her brother. 

In this war, by the help of Antipater, and forces brought him out of Judea, he van* 
quisheth Ptolemy, and he being drowned in his flight. Caesar makes Cleopatra queen 
of Egypt, and then passing into Syria, makes Scxtus Cesar president of it; vanquiah- 
elh Pharnaces in Pontus, returns to Rome, and is there made dictator. Antipater. 
being appointed procurator of Judea, makes Herod, one of his sons, governor of Ga- 
lilee; and Phasael. another of them, governor of Jerusalem. Ilerod. having put to 
death an eminent thief in Galilee, is put upon a trial for bis life for it. 

Cesar passeth into Africa, and there subdues the remainder of Pompey's party, who 
bad there retreated; gives order for the rebuilding of Carthage and Corinth; and then 
returns to Rome, and there reforms the Roman calendar. Cecilius Bassus raiseUi 
troubles in Syria, procures Sextus Cesar to be slain by bis own soldiers, and then 
sets up to be president of Syria. 

The first Julian year. Cesar vanquisheth the sons of Pompey at Munda in Spain, and. 
on his return, is made perpetual dictator. Statius Marcus, sent by Cesar to be pre- 
sident of Syria, carries on the war against Cecilius Bassus, and besiegeth him in 
Apamea. 

The walls of Jerusalem rebuilt. Cesar slain in the senate-house at Rome. Octavianus. 
aAer called Augustus, heads his party at Rome, and drives Antony thence. Brutus 
and Cassius, the murderers of Cesar, leaving Italy, the former seizeth Greece and 
Macedon, and the other Syria, where he puts an end to the war of Cecilius BaMus. 

Octavianus vanquisheth Antony at the battle of Mutina: after that, he, Antony, and 
Lepidus, constitute a triumvirate. Brutus and Cassius prepare for war against them. 
Antipater poisoned by the fraud of Malichus. Phasael and Herod revenge his death 
by cutting ofi*the murderer. 

Brutus and Cassius, having made themselves masters of all beyond the Adriatic, as far 
4s Euphrates. Octavianus and Antony pass into Macedon against them, and having 
vanquished them at Philippi.force them both to slay themselves. Hereon Octavianus 
returns to Rome, and Antony passeth into Asia. Antigonus. the son of Aristobulus, 
raiseth new troubles in Judea. He is vanquished by Herod. 

The vanquished party apply to Antony against the sons of Antipater without success. 
Cleopatra comes to Antcmy at Tarsus, and there first bewitcheth him with her 
charms. His forces sent to plunder Palmyra meet with a baffle. Cleopatra return* 
ing to Alexandria, he follows after her, and there spends the ensuing winter. In the 
interim Pacorus. with a Parthian army, masters all Syria and Phoenicia. 

Antony's friends having made war against Octavianus in Italy, and tieiiig VanqHisbed 
by him, Antony passeth thither with a great fleet. On his marrying Oclavia, the 
sasler of Octavianus, peace is made between them. In the interim, the Parthians; 
having made themselves masters of all Lewer Asia and Syria, take Jerusalem, slay 
Phasael, make Hyrcanus prisoner, and settle Antigonus on the throne of Judea. 
Herod hereon fleeing to Rome, is there made king of Judea. Ventidius gaineth two 
victories over the Parthians. 

Herod besiegeth Jerusalem, and there hardly presseth Antigonus. V>ntidius gains a 
third victory over the Parthians, slaying about thirty thousand of them, and. among 
them, Pacofus, their general, the king's son; whereon he again recovers from them 
all Syria and Phosnicia. Antony returns into Syria, besiegeth Bamosata: Hefndgoes 
thither to him; Joseph his brother, whom he left to command in Judea during his 
absence, fights the enemy against order, and is slain. Htrod, on his return, reveng- 
eth his death, in a great victory over Pappus, Antigonus's general, slaying him ia 
battle, with lbs most of his army. 
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Antony, having spont the winter with Cl«o|ittrft at Al«zandria, aoiletli item 
thence in the spring for Italy, and fVom thence back again into Syria, to maka 
preparatioDS for the Parthian war. Herod married Mariamme, and, in eonjane- 
tion with Sosius, president of Syria, besiegotb Jerusalem with a close siege, and 
oreasetb it bard on every side. 

After a half year's siege, Jenitalem is taken. Antigonus is sent prisoner to An- 
tony at Antioeh, and there beheaded; and Herod is settled in the full pocsesBion 
of the kingdom of Judea. Oroder, king of Parthia, is murdered by Phrahates 
his son, who thereon succeeds him in the kingdom. He releaseth Hyrcanus out 
of prison, and permiu him to live in foil freedom among the Jews of Babylonia. 

P. Caniditts, one of Antony's lieutenants, vanquisbeth the Arminians, the Alba- 
nians, and Iberians, and carries his victorious arms as far as Mount Cacasus. 
Antony makes an unfortunate expedition against the Parthlans, and retoma 
with the loss of the major part of his army. Sextua Pompeius is vanquiahed* 
and driven out of Sicily, and Lfepidua deposed from his triumvirate. 

Antony, after bis miscarriage in bis Parthian expedition, spent moat of the ensu- 
ing vear at Alexandria in dalliances with Cleopatra. Herod makes Aristobalua^ 
the brother of Mariamne, high priest, and afterward murders him. Sextus Pom- 
peius taken and put to death in Asia, by the order of Antony. 

Herod in danger of being put to death by Antony for the murder of Aristobulus^ 
escapes by the means of large sums of money presented to Antony. Antonjr 
marcheth into Armenia; and, having there treacherously drawn Artabaaes, 
king of that country. Into his power, carries him in chains to Alexandria, and 
enters that place in triumph, and then distributes the eastern provinces of tiMi 
Roman empire among the children of Cleopatra. 

Disgusts happen between Antony and Octavianus, which broke out into a war, 
that ended in the ruin of Antony. Hereon Antony draws all his force into 
Greece, and spends a great part of ibis year at Athens in making warlike jva- ' 
parations both by sea and land. 

Octavianus drives all the friends of Antony ftom Rome. Hereon Antony sends 
a bill of divorce to Octavia; and other provocationa are given on both sides to 
inflame matters for the ensuing war. All the east engageih on one side, and 
all the west on the other. Herod by the order of Antony makes war with Mat- 
chus, king of Arabia Petnra, in the behalf of Cleopatra, and is worsted by fahn. 

But the next year after, having gained a complete victorv over him, he brought 
biro to his terms. Octavianus vanquisbeth Antony and Cleopatra at Actium; 
whereon Cleopatra flees to Alexandria, and Antony repairs thither to her. Oc- 
tavianus, having settled the affiiirs of Italy, Greece, and Lesser Asia, winters 
at Samoa. 

Herod addresseth himself to Octavianus. and makes his peace with him. OcUvi- 
anus passeth through Lesser Asia and Syria to Pelusium; and, having taken 
that place, forceth Antony and Cleopatra to kill themselves. Hereon ho n- 
ducelh £ff>pt into the form of a Roman province, and marching ftom thence 
through Syria, takes np his winter-quarters in Proper Asia. 

Octavianus returns to Rome, and enters it in three triumphs. Herod, in a fit of 
rage and jealousy, puts Mariamne, his beloved wife, to death, and afterward 
bitterly repenteth of it. 

Herod puts Alexandra, the mother of Mariamne, to death. 

The monarchy of the whole Roman empire is, by the unanimous consent of the 
senate and people of Rome, conferred on Octavianus, with the name of Angva- 
tus, which he and his successors ever after bore. 

Salome, the sister of Herod, informing him against Costobams, her own husband^ 
causetb htm, with several others, to be put to death. Petronius is made prefoct 
of E^ypt in the place of Cornelius Gallua. Herod becomes an occasional con- 
formist to the heathen rites, whereby he gives great oflfence to the Jews. 

Herod rebuilds Samaria, and calls it Sebaste. Augustus's name growing grett^ 
many foreign nations send ambassadors to him to desire bis firiendship. A 
grievous fomine happens in Judea; against which Herod takes great care to re- 
lieve his people, and thereby much ingratiates himself with them. 

Absolute and arbitrary power is given Augustus by decree of the senate. Band 
builds him a stately palace on Mount Zion. ^lius Oallus begins his expedition 
into the Southern Arabia, for which Herod fornished him with five honied 
men out of his guards. 

iElius Gallus, having lost more than half his men in his march into the Soutlwni 
Arabia, returns without success. Candace, queen of Ethiopia, invaded E^plt 
Is repulsed by Petronius, and pursued into her own country. Phrabates, Innip 
of Parthia, being expelled Parthia by his own people, ia restored bv the Scythi- 
ans, and sends ambassadors to Augustus to pray his ftiendship. Herod build* 
Herodium. 

Herod begins to build Cttsarea, which he finished in twelve years' time; sends ther 
sons of Mariamne to Rome for their education, and receives ftom Augustus^ 
Trachonitis. Auranitis, and Batanca, in addition to his former dominions. 
Agrippa hath the covernment of the east committed to him. Herod waits on 
him at Mitylene. Herod, having suppressed the thieves of Trachonitis, is ac* 
cased about It before Agrippa, which turns to the confosion of the accusers. 

Augustus recalls Agrippa, marries his daughter Julia to him, and leaves himtir 
govern the west, while he goes into the cast. He winters at Samos, and thera 
grants peace to Candace, queen of Ethiopia, whom Petronius had reduced ta a 
necessity of there suing to him for it, by reason of the several victories he had 
gained over her. 
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Augiistui pAMieth throueh Le.oner Asia into Syria. Herod is there accused befbre him 
on the account of the Tracbnnites. Zenodorus, tetrarcli of Paneas, and the Gadar- 
enes, who promoted the can<Yc, failing in it, slay themselves, and Paneas is given to 
Herod. Phrahates. kin^ of Parthia, for the obtaining of the friendship of Augustus, 
restores all the prisoners and ensigns taken in the wars of Crassus and Antony. 
After this, Augustus having settled all the affairs, he returns, and winters again at 
Samos. 

While Augustus lay there, an embassy came to him from Porus, king of India, to pray 
his friendship. Anjustus reiiirned to Rome, and is there received with great honour, 
on the account of the restored ensigns and prisoners brought back with him. Herod 
proposed the new building of the temple at Jerusalem, and accordingly sets a<>out 
the making ready the materials for it. 

Julius Gallus, succeeding Petronius in the prefecture of Egypt, visits the upper parts 
of that country, as fur as Ethiopia, having with him Strabo the geographer through 
all his progress. 

Herod having, after two years* preparation, made ready all materials for the building 
of a new temple at Jenipalr-m. pulled down the old one. Augustus adopted Caius 
and Lucius, the Bons of Aerip|ia by his daughter Julia. 

Herod fetched homo from Rome Alexander and Aristobulus, his sons by Mariamne. 
and married the eldest of itiem to GInphyra, the daughter of Archelaus. king of Cap- 
padocia, and the other to Berenice, the daughter of Salome his sister. 

Agrippa being sent again into the east. Herod invites him into Judea, and there treats 
him with great splendour and magnificence. 

Agrippa wageth war with the Hobphorans, and having, by the assistance of Herod 
(who went thither in person to him with his forces,) subdued them, giveth that coun 
try to Polemon kins of Potitus. In reward for this service. Herod procures from 
Agrippa to the A^atic Jews a confirmation of all their privileges formerly granted 
to them. 

Augustus, on the death of Lepidus. takes the office of high priest of Rome, and. by 
virtue thereof, examines the i^ibylline books, and burns such as he judged spurious, 
and deposits the rest in the temple of Apollo, which he had built within the palace. 
Herod breakinu with the sous of Mnriamnc. sets up Antipater against them. Agrip- 
pa returns to Rome, and Scnliiis 8aturninu£ and Titus Volumnius have the presi- 
dency of Syria after his departure. 

Agrippa is sent against the Pannonians, and, having reduced them to terms of sub- 
mission, returns, and dies in Cnmpania. Hereon Augustus marries his daiTghter 
Julia to TiberiuD. and makes him his astsistaut in the empire, in the same manner 
as Agrippa was before. 

The breach between Herod and his sons by Mariamne growing to a great height, He- 
rod ac«useth them before Augustus, who makes reconciliation between them. Herod 
retiirns to Jerusalem, gives an accouat hereof to the people, and names to them 
Anti|Niter for his heir. 

Herod having finished his works at Casarea, gives it that name, in the dedication of 
it, in honour of Augustus Caesar. He builds al^o Cypron, Antipatris, Phasaelis, 4Dd 
the tower of Phasncl at Jeruc<iileni. 

The Jews of Asia and Cyrene. being oppres8e<l by their heathen neighbours, obtain 
relief of their grievances, and a farther confirmation of their privileges. The breach 
between Herod and his sons by Mariamne is again revived, and carried by Herod 
to a great height. 

Archelaus, king of Cnppadocia, comes to Jerusalem, and makes another reconciliation 
between Herod and his sons. Herod goes to Rome to acquaint Augustus of it. In 
the interim, the Trachonite thieves make great ravages in his territories; but, being 
repulsed by Herod's lieutenants, flee into Arabia, and are there protected by Syllsus. 
Augustus corrects nn error in the Julian year, and gives his name to the month of 
Auffust. Herod finisheth the temple at Jerusalem, and dedicates it. 

Herod pursues the Trachonite thieves into Arabia, and there destroys their fortress, 

. which Syllieus had given them, and cuts ofl^ all of them that fell into his hands: for 
which being accused by Syllcus to Augustus, for some time is out of his favour on 
this account. Obodas, king of the Nabathasans, dies, and Aretus succeeds him. 

Tiberius retires to Rhodes. The thin! breach happened between Herod and his sons by 
Mariamne. Herod, having recovered the favour of Augustus, writes to him of it, 
and obtains his r»ermission to proreed against them; whereon having procured them 
to be condemned in a council at Berylus. he caused them both to be strangled. 2Ja- 
charias saw the vision whereby was' foreshown to him the birth of John tlie Baptist. 

A plot of Antipatcr's against his father's life detected. The angel Gabriel foreshows 
to the Virgin Mary that Christ should be born of her; which was accordingly accom- 
plished at t^« end of the year, at Bethlehem, she being then delivered of him at that 
place, and the young child was calle'l Jesus. 

Joseph and Mary floe with the youirg child Jesus into Egj-pt to i|void the cruelty of 
Herod. Antipater, on his return from Rome, is convicted before Quintilius Varus, 
president of Syria, of Ihk intended parricide, and is condemned and put to death for 
it, and five days afterward died Herod himself. 

Archelaus succeeded Herod in Judea, Idumea, and Samaria; Herod Antipas in Galileo 
and Penea; and Philip in Auronitis. Trachonitis. Panteas, and Batanea. Joseph and 
Mary, with the child Jesus, return out of Egypt, and settle at Nazareth in Galilee. 

The Arminians rebelling, and the Pnrthians confederating with 1 hem, Caius Caesar, 
Augustus's grandson, is sent into the east, and lands in Eg}'pt. 

Passing from thenco into Syria, tlirough Judea, refbscth lo sacrifice at Jerusalem 
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The Christian era, according to Dionysius Exiguui, begins foar years after the 
true time of Christ's birth. 

Tiberius, being recalled from Rhodes, returns to Rome. Lucius Coesar, the younger 
grandson of Augustus, dies at Marseilles. 

Caius Cesar, the elder grandson of Augustus, having received a wound in Arme- 
nia, dies of it in bis return. 

The Julian calendar is set ri^ht. Augustus, on the death of his two grandsons, 
Caius and Lucius, adopts Tiberius, and forceth him at the same time to adopt 
Germanicus. 

ArchelauB, being accused before Augustus for many maleadministratlona in his 
government, is cited to Rome, there to answer for the same. 

Where, being convicted of them, he is deposed, and banished to Vienna in Gallia, 
all his goods decreed to be confiscated, and his principality to be made a Roman 
province; which decree P. Sulpitius Quirinius, then sent to be president of Syria, 
executed, and Coponius is made procurator of Judea. 

Great troubles ensued among the Jews on this change, especially on the account 
of the tax then laid upon them. Christ, in the tweluh year of his age, came into 
the temple, and there sat among the doctors. 

Marcus Ambivius is sent by Augustus to be procurator of Jadea, in the {dace of 
Coponius. Salome the sister of Herod dies. 

Tiberius was admitted into copartnership of power with Augustus in theprovinoec 
of the empire. 

Annius Rufus is made procurator of Judea in the place of Ambivius. 

Augustus Cesar died at Nola, in Campania, on the nineteenth of August. Tiberinr 
succeeds him in the whole empire. 

Tiberius sends Valerius Gratus to be procurator of Judea. 

Some disturbances happening in the east, Germaniiius is sent thither under prs 

tence to quell them. 
Germanicus reduceth Cappadocia and Commagena into the form of Roman pro 

vinces, and settles the affairs of Armenia. 
Germanicus visiteth Egypt, and on his return into Syria, dieth at Antioch, of poi- 

son given him by Piso, president of Syria. 
Piso on his return to Rome, being accused of poisoning Germanicus, slew himself, 

to avoid being condemned for it. 

Valerius Gratus removes Annas from being high priest, alter he had been fifteen 
years in that office, and substitutes in his place ismael the son of Fabus. 

Elcazar, the son of Annas, is made hifh priest in the place of Ismael. 

Simon, the son of Caroith, is made high priest in the place of Eleazar. 

Joseph, sumamed Caiaphas, son-in-law of Annas, is made high priest in the place 
of Simon. Pontius Pilate is sent by Tiberius to be procurator of Judea in the 
place of Valerius Gratus. The ministry of the goepel is first begun by John the 
Baptist, the forerunner of Jesus Christ, wliich he carries on three yean and a half. 



John being pat in prison by Herod Antipas, about the Ume of the autumnal equi- 
nox, Christ appeared personally in the ministry of {da gospel, and carried it on 
three years and a hair more, to the time of Llo ':radfi7ion. 



Christ was crucified, rose again fh>m the de«4, ^r-^ rA«iided up into heaveB. 
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ABRAHAM belli in Teneration by ibe Magi. i. 903. 

Ace and Aeon, Ptolemais lo called, ii. 59. 

Acichoriui, the Gaul, invades Pannonia, ii. 25. 

Acbsan commoDwealtb, what it was, it. 180. 

Achcus, bia good lervioes to Seleucus Ceraunns, ii. 
68; refuses the kingdom of Syria, 60; recovers part 
of it, ib.; usurps it, 73; besieged in Sardis, 81; be- 
trayed and delivered to Antioebas, ib.; beheaded, ib. 

Achillas malces war upoa Cassar at Alexandria, ii. 
306; pat to death, 300. 

Aehoris, king of Egypt, bis wars with the Persians, 
his death, i. 3457350. 

Acrostics mentioned by Cicero, what they were, ii. 
401. 

Actium, battle of, ii. 371. 

Adamantios, why Oriaen so called, ii. 45. 

Adoration paid the king of Persia by the Greeks, i. 
353. 

.£liuB Galhis, his unsuccessAiI expedition against 
the Troglodytes in the east, ii. 387. 

^tolians invite Antiochus the Great to make war 
on the Romans in Greece, ti. 03. 

Agathodea, her wickedness, ii. 74; plunders Ptole- 
my's treasury at his death,^; endeavours to usurp 
the regency, ib.; killed, 85. 

Agathocles, her brother, his treason, ii. 84; killed, 85. 

Agathocles, governor of Partliia for Antiochus, oc- 
casions the loss of the province by sodomy, ii. 56. 

Agathocles, son of Lysimachus, his actions against 
I)emetriu8, ii. 13; murdered by means of his aunt 
and step-motlier Arsinoe, 23. 

Agesilaus, king of Sparta, his wars against the Per- 
sians, i. 340; ill conduct, 342; his parley with Phar- 
nabazus, corruption, 343; greedy of money, 355; his 
treachery, ib.; makes Nectanebus king of Egypt, 
lb.; his death, 356. 

Agrippa, a fbvourite of Augustus, marries Julia his 
daughter, ii. 390; his sons by her, 394; entertained 
at Jerusalem, 395; his expedition to Bosphorus, ib.; 
his death, 407. 

Aliasuerus, see Astyages, i. 107; see Cambyses, 165. 
194. See Artaxerxea Longimanus, 220; conjectures 
about him, 221; his kindness to the Jews, 222. 

Abaz, king of Judah, bis wicked reign, i. 61. 70; and 
distresses, 62; and k>sses, 63; becomes tributary to 
Arbaces, 68; his idolatry, ib.; bis death and igno- 
minious burial, 70. 

Aliazlab, king of Israel, partner in the trade to 
Ophir with Jehosaphat king of Judah. i. 65. 

Ahikam, Ills friendship to Jeremiah, i. 06. 

Alcaudonius king of the Arabs oflbrs himself by auc- 
tion, ii. 318. 

Alcibiades put to death at the instigation of the La- 
cedemonians, i. 335. 
* Aldus, his edition of the Septuagint, ii. 47. 

Alexander the Great, his birth, i. 358; victories In 
Greece, 366; his army in Asia, ib.; victories there, 
ib.; sacrifices to God at Jerusalem, 371; his cruelty 
and vam glory, 372; reduces Egypt, 373; his vanity 
and cruelty. 374; builds Alexanoria, ib.: punishes 
the Samaritans for the death of Andromachos, 
376; masters the Persian empire, 378; plunders Per- 
sepolis, 379; bums it, ib.; his luxury there, ib.; 
weeps over Darius's dead body, 380; his swift 
marches, ib.; builds another Alexandria. 381; wars 
with the northern Asiatics, ib.; kills Clitus, ib.; 
Callisthenes. 382; his vanitv, ib.; march to India, 
383; conquest* and return, ib.; his lust and cruelty, 
385; his riches, 386; his designs, 387; hia death, 386; 
hia burial, 393. 

Alexander made governor of Persia by Antiochus 
the Great, ii. 69; rebels, ib.; and slays himself, 71. 

Alexander made kingof E^ypt by CI<H)patra his mo- 
ther, ii. 241; leaves the kingdom, 346; persuaded by 
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her to return, ib.; killa her, 951; expelled for It, ib^* 
slain, ib. 

Alexander his son reigns tfaeie by favour of the Bo* 
mans, ii. 257; murders his wife, ib.; expelled by the 
Alexandrians, 274; his death, ib.; he is not naiaad 
by Ptolemy the aatronomer, ib. 

Alexander Jannsua made king of Judea, ii. 943; deal* 
doubly with Ptolemy Lathyraa king of Cyprus, 944; 
is overthrown by him, lb.; aasiated by Cleopatra, 
mother of Lathyrus, ib.; his interview with her, 
245; beaten by the Pbiladelpbians, 946; hated by th» 
Pharisees, lb.; takes and sacks Gaza, lb.; affronted 
in the temple, and kills six thousand Jews, 946^ 
makes the Arabians and Moabltea tributary, lb.; 
worsted by the Arabs, 249; hated by the Jews, ib.; 
iheir bold saying to him, 951; he is routed and flies, 
ib.; his wars with them continued, 2S^ reduces . 
them, 253; Ma extreme severity, ib.; fifty thousand 
of them killed, 354; takes Pella, and drives away 
the inhabitants, 256; enlarges his conquests, ib;» 
his vices, ib.; his death, ib.; Bis good advice to Us 
wife about the governmeat which he left her. 257. 

Alexander, son of Aristobulus, escapes from Rome, 
ii. 203; makes war in Judsa, and is pardoned by 
Gabinius, ib.; routed by him, 206; makes peace with 
Caasius, 301; tried and beheaded by command of 
Pompey, 302. 

Alexandra queen of Judea flivours the Pharisees, Ii. 
250; her death, 965; an error concerning her cor- 
rected, ib. 

Alexandra, Mariamne^s mother, her scandalous be« 
haviour at her daughter's death, ii. 382; pot to 
death, 383. 

Alexandria built, i. 374; now a village, ib.; peopled, 
with Jews, 375. 

Alexandria, Jews very numerous there, ii. .38; trade 
of the east brought thither, 54; inhabited by three 
sorts of people, 78; vaulted under ground, 300; as 
at this day, ib. 

Alexandrian copy of the Septuagint, by whom writ- 
ten, ii. 48; its antiquity, ib. 

Alexandrians, their skill in astronomy, ii. 157; sedi- 
tion. 177; leave their city, 194. 

Altar for burnt offerings described, 1. 147, 148. 

Amasis usurps the kingdom of Egypt, i. 117; viceroy 
to Nebuchadneszar, 118; slays A pries, 119; his 
death, 165; indignities oflCbred him afterward, 166. 

Amathus taken and razed by the king of Judea, it, 
940. 

Amisus in Pontua, long alege of, by the Romana, ii. 
263; made a ftee city by LucuUua, 264. 

Ammianup Mnrcelliotta corrected, ii. 17. 

Ammon, king of Judah, hia wicked reign, i. 87; his 
death, ib.; revenged, ib. 

Ammonilea carried into captivity by the Assyrians^ 
i. 116. 

Ammoniiis, minister to the impostor Balas of Syria, 
ii. 178; his cruelty, ib.; plots against the king of 
Egypt. 180; slain, ib. 

Amos, bis prophecy of the captivity of the Jews fuN 
filled, i. 66. 

Amyrtsus reigns in the fons of Egypt, i. 957; reco- 
vers the whole kingdom, 321; dies, and is auoceeded 
by his son, 332. 

Anadateria of Ptolemy, what it was, ii. 01. 

Ananelus, an obscure man made high-priest by 
Herod, ii. 357. 

Andreas solicits Ptolemy for the Jews, ii. 28. 

Andrlscus, an impostor, pretends to the kingdom of 
Macedon, ii. 174. 

Andronicus, governor of Antioch, puts Onias th» 
high-priest to death, ii. 112; punished for it, ib. 

Angels of the churches, why the Asian bishops so 
called, i. 306. ^ 

Angli. their origin, ii. 246. 

Anna the prophetess, her marriaga ii. 247; the saint 
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mentioned by St. Luke, ib.; her religious exercises 
in the tpmple, So3: her expectation of Christ, 345. 
Anna. Tobit's wife, carried into captivity, i. 73. 

Annius, a lyinj^ historian, i. 418. 

Anointinf; of kings and priests, i. 1G0. 

Antalcidas, the Lacedemonian, bis bad peace with 
the Persians, i. 314. 347; starves himself to demth, 
347 353. 

Antigonus of Socho, chosen president of the Sanhe- 
drin, ii. 11; his learning, ib.; death, 53; and charac- 
ter, ib. 

Antigonus, his government after Alexander's death, 
i. 391; his war, 393; sets up for himself, 395; wars 
with Eumencs. 396; puts him to death, 400; his 
greatness, ib.; wars with Seleucus. 403; with Ptole- 
my. 404; causes Alexander's sister to be murdered, 
409; his cruelty, ib.; ukes the title of king, 411; hit 
ill nature, 413; confederacy against him, 413; routed 
and slain, 414. 

Antigonus Gonatas, aon of Demetrius king of Mace- 
don, routs the Gauls, ii. 37; marries the daughter 
of Seleucus. and has peaceable possession of the 
kingdom, 49; besieges Athens, 50; drives Cleomenes 
out of Sparta, 70. 

Antigonus. brother to Aristobulus kini^ of Judea, 
murdered by an artifice of the queen, ii. 243. 

Antigonus. Aristobulus's younger son, set up by a 
fiction, ii. 324. 338; cuts Hyrcanus's ears otf, 339; 
the kingdom given fVom him by the Romans, 330; 
surrenders himself to Antony's general, 337; put to 
death by order of Anthony. 338. 

Antioch built, i. 41G; why called Tctrapolis, ib. 

Antioch made a free city by Ponipey, ii. 370. 

Antiochus Sotcr. son of Seleucus, how he got Iiis fa- 
ther's wife Stratonicc, ii. 15; succeeds him, 35; wars 
for the kingdom of Macedon, 49; yields it to Anti- 
gonus. ib.; beats the Gnuls. and is thence called So- 
ler, ib.; defeated by Eumenes, 5.1; his death, ib. 

Antiochus Theus succeeds his lallicr Soicr, ii. 53; 
marries his sister Laodicc, ib.; his war.^ with Ptole- 
my Philadclphus, 50; loses his ea^tnrn provinces, 
ib.; divorces Laodice. and marries Ptolemy's daugh- 
ter Berenice, 57; turns oflf Berenice, and retakes 
Laodice, CO; poisoned, ih. 

Antiochus Hiernx, why so called, ii. C2; routs his 
brother Beleucus, ib.; his misfortunes and death, 
63,04. 

Antiochus th** Great ascends the Syrian throne, ii. 
69; wars with Ptolemy Philopaler, 70; reduces the 
eastern reI)eU, 71; loses the bntlle of Raphia, 76; 
gains upon Attains. 77; reduces Achwus, 81; his 
Parthian war. 83; his march into India, 84; his 
league againf?t th<^ young kinc Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
85; takes Sidon. 87: is at Jerusalem, ib.; hi*: decree 
in favour of the Jews, ib.; his successes in Apia 
Minor, 80: gives audience to the Koinan ambassa- 
dors in Thrace, 89; flies into a passion. 90; iiuflers 
by a storm, ib.; Hannibal with him. 91; engacod by 
him in a war with the Romans, ih.; makes alliances, 
93; his mourning for his son Antinchns. 193; begins 
the war with the Romans rashly, ib.; marries a 
young woman in his old age. 94; driven into Asia. 
95; his fleet beaten, ib.; sues in vain for a iicace 
with the Romans, 96; routed by them, ib.; pays a 

Erodigious sum for a peace, 97 (note 2;) a saying of 
is on the loss of his provinces to them. 98; rol>s the 
temple of Jupiter Belus. and is murdered, ib.; Dan- 
iel's prophecies of him fulfilled, ib. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, his son. an hostage at Rome, 
ii. 97; obtains the crown, 106; hi.« extravagances, 
ib.; and madness, 107; nicknamed Epimanes, ib.; 
treated at Jerusalem, 1 10; routs the Egyptians, 1 13; 
puts the Jewish ambassadors to death, ib.; his vic- 
tories in Egypt, J 14; hiscruelty and profaneness at 
Jerusalem. 115: his immense booty, ib.; invades 
Egypt again. 116; gives audience to ambassadors 
in favour of Ptolemy, ib.; his severe decree against 
the Jews. 120; his folly at Daphnne, 128; his death 
and wicked character, 13G; Daniel's prophecies 
concerning him fulfilled, 138, &c.; succeeded by his 
son. 141. 

Antiochus Eupator. ii. 143; his breach of fhith to the 
Jews, 148; put to death by his brother Demetrius, 
151. 

Antiochus Theo«, son of Balas. expels Demetrius, 
king of Syria, ii. 184; kind to Jonathan, 185; mur- 
dered by his minister Tryphon, 186. 

Antiochus Sidetes, brother of Deinetri'is. marries his 
wife, il. 190; kills the usurper Tryphon. and oh- 
tains the kingdom or Syria. 191; wars with Simon, 
ib.- overruns Palestine, 197; compels Hyrcanus to 



sue for peace, ib.; bis benignity saves the Jews from 
destruction, 198; sends presents to Scipio in Spain, 
199; his expedition against the Parthians, 200; 
killed, 301. 

Antiochus Grypus made king of Syria by his mother, 
ii. 309; educated at Athens, ib.; forces his mother to 
drink the poison she had prepared for him, 310; 
hie arguments with his wife not to murder her sis- 
ter, 311; forced to fly. ib.; his death and successors, 
247. 

Antiochus's son drowned, ii. 349. 

Antiochus Dionysius, youngest son of Grypus, seizes 
the kingdom of Damascus, ii. 353; slain, 356. 

Antiochus Cyzicenus, Grypus's design against him. 
ii. 31 1; marries Cleopatra, sister and wi^ to Lathy- 
rus king of Egypt, ib.; routs Grypus, and revenges 
the death of his wife. 313; routed by the Jews, ib.; 
opposes his nephew Seleucus, 348; put to death, ib. 

Antiochus Eusebes, his son, succeeds him. il. 349; 
marries his uncle Grypus's widow. 349; forced to 
fly to the Parthians, ib.; they restore him to part 
of his dominions, 853; dies in obscurity, St56; his 
widow keeps part of Syria, S257. 

Antiochus Asiaticus, his son, reigns over a small part 
of Syria, ii. 269; reduced to a private life, S74; in 
him ended the Selcucidae. ib. 291. , 

Antiochis, daughter of Antiochus the Great, imposes 
two suppositious princes on the Cuppadocians. ii. 
109. 

Antipater conspires the death of Alexander, i. 388; 
dies, 395. 

Antipater, father of Herod, his intrigues to restore 
Hyrcanus to the kingdom of Judea. li. 374; asnsts 
Ca-sar at Alexandria, 310; very serviceable to him, 
ib.; and to the Jews with Csesar, 312; his wisdom 
and family, ib.; settles the government of Judea. 
313; iirevents Herod's invndins Judea, 314; poisoned 
by the ungrateful Mnlichus, :i22. 

Antonio, castle of, at Jerusalem, described, ii. 31G; 
called Baris at first, ilr.; what u^e it was put to. 317; 
the pontificol robes kept there, 218. 

Antony, general of the horse to Gabinius in Asia, 
ii. 292: seizes the passes of Egypt. 994: his genero- 
sity. 295; consul at Cocsar's death, 319; his oration 
upon it, ib.; outwitted by Ortavianus, 320; declared 
a public enemy, ib.; routs Hrntus,323: his grandeur 
and lust. :i24, 32.5; is kind to Herod and the Jews. 
ib.; enamoured of Cleopatra, ib.; oniers the Jewish 
ambassadors to he slain. 33.5: falls out with, and ii* 
reconciled to Octavianus, 327; bribed by Herod, 330; 
procures the crown for him. ib.; hi« luxury at 
Athens, 332; balked in the sjese of Samosata. K5; 
goes to Cleopatra, ib.; to Italy. 3.3f; his expedition 
n(rain>it the Parthians. 3.5H; his error and ill sucres?, 
.1511; his ereat loss, '.H'>C; betrayed by Artabazes, ib.; 
governe<l by Cleopatra, ib.; hii» life with her, 3«s2; 
affronts his wife Octavia to please Cleopatra, 364: 
his profuseness to her disobliges the Romans, Sfti; 
revenges himself on Artabazes, ib.; his treachery- 
in that case oflfends OctaviHiiiis. 367; the Roman's 
offended at his triumph in Alexandria, lb.; gives 
kingdoms to Cleopatra's children, ih.; his vanity, 
lb.; misses an .advantage against Octavianus, JSH: 
his extr.ivairniit will, ib.; fights Octavianus at Ac- 
tiiini. Tii). 371; flies after Cleopatra, ib.; deserted. 
371; acts ihp part of Timon of Athens, 373; his lewd- 
ness with Cleopatra to the last, ib.; sues for peace 
in vain. 375; deserted by his fleet at Alexandria. 
370; exclaims aeainst Cleopatra, ib.; his character, 
ib.; kills himself, ib. 

Antonius, his son, in favour with Augustus, ii. 377; 
put to death, ib. 

Antony joins with Paul the monk in setting up monk- 
ery, ii. 337. 

Apame, her scandalous lo%'e for Demetrius, son of 
Poliorcetes. ii. 55; the occasion of a war between 
Antiochns Theus and Piolemy Philadelpbus, 56. 

Apis, the Egyptian God, desrrilied, i. 167: killed by 
Cambyses, KS: by Ochus, 363. 

Apollo, "of Tvre, chained by them. i. 369. 

Apollonius 'tyanaeus. history of him a fable, i. 429. 

Apostates, how hated and used by the Jews, ii. 80. 

Apollonius Rhodius, library-keeper at Alexandria, ii. 
93. 

Apollophanes Antiochus's physician, his advice at a 
council of war, ii. 7.3. 

Apollonius, lieutenant to Antioch Epiplianes, de< 
Btroys Jerusalem, ii. 120; routed and slain, 138; sc- 
veral persons of that name distinguished, 178. 

Apries succeeds his father Psaminis, king of l^pt. 
I 108* deceives Zedekiab, 110; forced to fly (tota 
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tbe asnr)>»r Amaeii, 117; slain by him, UD; bis 
pride, ib. 

Apronadiu^, king of Assyria, i. 77; bis death, 79. 

Aquila uf Puntufi, bis Paraphrase ou tbe Bible, ii. 
344; bis apostacy, ib. 

Aquita undertakes a translation of the Bible in oppo- 
sition to the Beptuaigint, ii. 41; bis method in it. 4:). 

Arabs preserve and restore tbe ancient names of 
places, i. 97. 

Aralus the poet favoured by Ptolemy, ii. 59. 

Aratus expels Nicocles tyrant of Sicyou, ii. 56; gene- 
rously assisted by Ptolemy Pbiladelphus, and why, 
ib. 

Arbaccs founds thiT second Assyrian monarchy, i. 61. 
Vide TIglalh Pileser. 

Arbela, Darius routed there, i. 378. 

Arbitrary power, the ill effects of it. i. 335. 

Aichflaus son of Herod succeeds him, ii. 419; he is 
banished by Augustus to Vienne in Gallia, 420. 

Archias's avarice li. 173; tbe occasion of his hanging 
himself, ib. 

Arcliimagus, high-priest of the Magians, i. 200; Da- 
rius takes that office, 204. 

Aretas, king of Arabia, chosen king of Damascus, ii. 
25C 

Arffj'raspidej;, why Alexander's soldiers so called, i. 
3915; betrays Eumenes. 400. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, opposed by an im- 
postor, ii. 1G9; refuses tbe king of Syria's sister in 
marriage, ib. 

Aridieus, .Mexandcr's bastard brother, made king, i. 
390; an idiot, ib.; murdered, 393. 

Arimanius, the evil god of the Persians. See. i. 173. 

Aiiobarzanes chosen king of Cappadocia, ii. 250; the 
Romans his friends, ib. 

Aristeas, his account of the Scptuagint confuted, ii. 
27, &c. 

Aristides the Athenian, his exploits, i. 212. 

Ari.stobulus succcedti llyrcanus in tho principality of 
Judea, ii. 241; assumes the title of king, and mur- 
ders his mother, ib.; shares the government with 
Antigonus's brother, and murders him, ib.; force's 
the Ituraeans to be proselytes to tlio Jewish reli- 
gion, 241; murders his brother by the artifice of his 
wife, 212; dies of remorse, ib. 

AristobuluH owned king of Judcn by his cider 
brother Ilyrcanus. ii. 2r»6; deposed by Pompey, ib. 
Sec, the time of his reign ascertained, ib.; not 
owned by the Romans, 276; has audience of Pom- 
pey,280; his pl^a.ib.; departs without taking leave 
of him, 2<jl; off«>nds him, ib.; his unsteadiness, ib.; 
put in chains by Pompcy, 283; carried away for his 
triumph, 285. 2^7; escapes from Rome, 293; renews 
the war, and is again taken, 2J4; joins withCxHur, 
and is poisoned, 303. 

Aristobulus, tbe last of the Asmonwan princes. He- 
rod's jealousy of liini, ii. 363; beloved by the Jews, 
ib.; murdered by Herod's crafty cruelty, ib. 

Aristobulus, his account of the translation of the 
Scptuagint, ii. 2J; confuted, 35; liis commentaries 
on Moses suspscted. ib. * 

Aristonicus. his war with the Romans for tbe king- 
dom of Pergamus. ii. 199. 

Aristotle instructed by a learned Jew, ii. 35: his 
works, bow preserved. 255; stwlied by the Christian 
schoolmen from an ill translation, 194. 

Aristotle, how many linos his works consisted of, i. 
275; his birth and hfo, 363; his converse with a Jew, 
3tt3. 3ri6. 

Ark of the covenant described, i. 151; its history, 152, 
A:c. 

Arkianus, kinc of Babylon, i. 77. 

Arphaxad. See Deioces. 

Arsaccs occasions the revolt of Partbia from Antfo- 
chus, ii. 56; found.s that kingdom, and enlarges it, 
65; settles, ib:; gives his name to his successors, ib. 

Arsaces, bis son, leagues with Antiochus the Great, 
ii. 83; bis successors. 189. 

Arses has only the name of king of Persia, i. 364; 
slain, ib. 

Arsinoe, wife of Lysiroachus. contrives the death of 
his son Agathocles, ii. 23; banished, 24; marries her 
brother Ptolemv Pbiladelphus, ib.; beloved by bim, 
25; her death. 56. 

Arsinoe. wife of Ptolemy, and daughter of Lysima- 
chns, divorced by bim and banished, ii. 24. 

Arsinoe, wife and sister to Ptolemy Pbilopater, bcr 
courage, ii. 76; put to death. 83. 

Arsinoe, sister to Cleopatra, Ciesar's mii^tress. led in 
triumph by him, ii. 311; murdered by Antony to 
please Cleopatra, ib. 



Artabasanes. son of Darius, yields the crown to his 
younger brother, i. 193. 

Artaxerxes, third son of Xerxes, made kine. i. 220; 
slays his elder brother, 221; why surnamed Longi- 
manus, ib.; is Ahasaerus. ib.; his army routed in 
Egypt, 224; bribes the Lacedemonians, 255; his 
death, 318. 

Artaxerxes Mncmon, why so called, i. 334; his nego- 
ciatioiis with tbe Greeks, 340, Slc.; bis incestuous 
marriages, :<56; death. 357. 

Artaxerxes. Sec Smerdis. 

Artemon personates Antiochus Theus, ii. CO. 

Arundel, carl of, a column concerning Seleucus king 
of Syria, brought by him out of Italy, ii. 58. 

Asander made governor of Bosphorus by Pharnaces, 
ii. 311; usurps the kingdom, 31.1; routs Mithridates, 
to whom Cesar gave it, ib.; has quiet possession 
of it, ib. 

Asbdod, its strength, i. 82; blockade of twenty-nine 
years, ib.; Jeroiiiiah's saying of it, ib. 

Ashes, the manner of a dt^ath in Persia, i. 319. See 
tile thirteenth chapter of Maccabees. 

Asia Proper, and the Less, distinguished, ii. 199, 
(note 5.) 

Asidaans, who they were that joined Mattathias, ii. 
)24. 219. 

Askalon, temple of Venus, robbed by the Scythians, 
i. 88. 

Asmonrnn race, when they become possessed of the 
high-priesthood, ii. 174; of the first class of the sons 
of Aaron, ib.; their way of dealing with the con* 
quered. 256; the length of their rei^n over Israel, 
338; Ashpaltites, lake of Sodom, why so called, 1.400.' 

Assassination -plot against Herod, ii. 385. 

Associations of the Egyptians against Ptolemy £pi- 
phanes. ii. 103. 

Assyrian empire, its duration, i. Gl. 90. 139. 

AEtacus, Nicomedia built on its ruins, ii. 53. 

Aptyages. of Mr>dia, marries one of his daughters to 
Nebuchadnezzar, i. VO; another to Canibyses king 
of Persia, KM; succeeds hif» father Cyaxarcs, 108; 
tbe same with Ahastieriis, ib.; his death, 129. 

Astronomers of the Sabian wet, i. 173. 

Athtisin puni.'thed by the Athenians, i. 321. 

Athenians quarrcT with Darius, i. 18(5; murder his 
herald, 191; quit their city fur fear of Xerxes, 210; 
Per.^ian floel in their harhours, ib.; refuse to make 
peace with the Persians, 212; destroy their fleet and 
armies, ib.; aseist the Egypiians, 224; rout the Per- 
sians, ib.; their logses in Egypt. 256; allowed two 
wives, and why, 317; use a Perainn ambassador 
honourably, 318; vanquished by tlie Lacedemo- 
nians, 3:13; put Socrates tn death, and repent of it. 
339; assist Euagoras apainsl Arta.\crxes, 346. 

Athens burnt by the PiTHians. i. 212; plague tliere. 
313. 317; walls rebuilt by Conon, 344; taken by De- 
metrius, 410. 419. 

Athens besieged by Antigonus king of Maccdon, ii. 51. 

Atropatians, now the Georgians, their king submits 
to Antiochus, ii. 72. 

Attains king of Pergamus siir^^eeds Eumencs. ii. 63; 
curtails the Syrian empire, ib.; overthrown by An 
tiochus the Great. 09; his league with tbe Romans, 
and death. F^; how it happened, ib. 

Attains, brother of Eunienes king of Pergamus. 
made kin;: by him, ii. 169; resigns to his nephew, ib. 

Attains Philo'metor succeeds bis uncle Attains, ii. 
192; his vices and folly, 199; dies, and leaves his 
goods to the Romans by will, ib. 

Attilius Marcus, his severe punishment for suffering 
the Sibyls books to be copied, ii. 398. 

Augustus, tbe name given to Octavianus Cesar by 
the senate, ii. 383; ambassadors to him from the In- 
dians. &.C. 385; set above the laws by the senate, 
386; obliges the Partbians to restore Crassus's cap- 
tives and ensigns, 388; values himself upon it, 393; 
preserves the Sibylline oracles, and other prophe- 
cies, 397; orders tbe empire to be surveyed at the 
time of our Saviour's birth, 414; when be taxed it, 
416; bis deatb, 423; his good character, 426. 

Azarias one of Judas Maccabeus's commanders, his 
ill conduct, ii. 144. 

Azelmelic made king of Tyre by Alexander, and why, 
i. 369. 

Azotus taken by John son of Simon, ii. 192. 

B. 

Babvlon, confjsion in that kingdom, i. 79; taken by 
the Assvrians, ib.; its grandeur under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 119, 190. ttc,; taken by Cyrus, 137; iukinf- 
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dom diftroyed, 138; prophecies about it fulfilled, 
13B; rebels against Darios, IT8; cruelty of the citi- 
zens, 179; taken and destroyed, ib.; taken by Alex- 
ander, 379; by Demetrius, 407; entirely ruined, 4S0. 

Babylonians, how early they made astronomical ob- 
servations, i. 123. 

Baechides sent by the king of Syria against Jndas 
Maccabeus, ii. 166; kills him, ib.; his cruelty, ib.; 
worsted by Jonathan, 167; quits Palestine, ib.; re- 
turns and makes peace with the Jews, 170. 

Bactria revolu from Antlochus, ii. 57; the largeness 
of the province, ib. 

Bagdad, sitaation of it, i. 431; where Seleacia was. 
4S3; whence its name, ib. 

Bagoas, the Egyptian eunuch, favourite to Ochus, i. 
M3; why o&nded at hlui, ib.; his revenge, ib.; 
makes Darius kine, 365. 

Bagoraztts, his fidelity to Artazerzes. and death, L 
318. 

Baaoees, the Persian governor, lays a mulct on the 
Jews* sacrifices, i. a»4. 

Bales, called also Alexander, an impostor, pretends 
to tlie kingdom of Syria, ii. 173; makes Jonathan 
high-priest, 174; the Romans declare for him, ib.; 
obtains the Syrian empire, and is kind to Jona- 
than, 175; marries the king of Egypt's daughter, ib.; 
his mal-administration, 178; the cruelty of his fa- 
vourite, ib.; killed. S80. 

Balaada, in India, kings of Alexander's race there, 
1.383. 

Balch. in Persia, the residence of the Persian king, i. 
191^ of the Magians, ib.; the Archimagus settled 
there by Zoroastres, SOI. 

Balsam trees in Jadea, ii. 383, 3B3; do not grow there 
naturally, ib. 

Baris, castle of, at Jerusalem, built by Hyrcanns, ii. 
216; the seat of the Asmoncan princes, 317; de- 
scribed, ib. 

Baronius abuses Eusebins, il. 338; corrected, 400; his 
Annals recommended, 419. 

Barsna, Memnon's widow, marries Alexander, i. 368; 
murdered, 408. 

Barach employed by Jeremiah to publish his pro|4ie- 
cies, i. 99; hides himself, 101; his brother sent by 
Jeremiah to Babylon, with bis prophecies against 
that city, 100. 

Barach, the book so called supposed to be a fiction, 
and why, i. 106. 

Baruch, epistles of, not in the Hebrew Canon, ii. 32. 

Barzapharnes, the Parthian governor of Syria, seizes 
Hyrcanus, prince of the Jews, ii. 33R. 

Bassus Ciecilluii gets Sextus Oear, Julius's lieute- 
nant In Syria, murdered, ii. 315; commands his ar- 
my, ib.; baffles Antistius Vetus, ib.; again, 318. 

Batelnims, who they were, 1. 290; what account of 
their authority, ib. 

Bath kol, a kind of prophecy, what It was, ii. 315; 
like the Sortes Virgiliansj, ib. 

Bede. an epistle penned by him, ii. 101. 

Bel and the Dragon, a fable, i. 104. 

Bel, temple of, destroyed by Xerxes, i. 315. 

Bel, his image set up by Nebuchadnezzar, i. 115. 

Belesis founds the kingdom of Babylon, i. 61. 

Belgius the Gaul invades Macedonia, and is defeated, 
ii. 35. 

Belibus succeeds Esarhaddnn king of Assyria, i. 77. 

Belshazzar. See Nabonadius. 

Belus, temple of, at Babylon, 1. ISO; its tower men- 
tioned by Herodotus, 133; bigger than that of Jeru- 
salem, ib.; Alexander's design to rebuild it, 387. 

Ben SKra, a book among the Jews so called, unskil- 
fully taken for Ecclesiasticus, ii. 300. 

Berenice gets Fiolemy to make her son king, though 
he had an elder brother, 11. 16. 

Berenice, city of, built by Ptolemy Phlladelphus. ii. 54. 

Berenice, daughter of Apame, gets her mother's gal- 
lant assassinated, ii.55, 56. 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy, married to Antiochus 
Thens, ii. 57; she Is turned ofl; and flies, 60; mur- 
dered, ib. 

Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, her hair turned 
into a constellation, ii. 01. 

Berhaea, Aleppo, so called anciently, ii. 148, (note 13;} 
3.TO. 

Berisbith BAbba, a conimentary on Genesis, ii. 344. 

Beraa taken by Pyrrhus, ii. 13. 

Berosus the historian, when he lived, il. 53; an ac- 
count of him, ib. 

BevRus, his treason to Darius, 1. 380; declares himself 
king, ib.; punched by Alexander, 381. 

Betlisan in Falestiue, called ScythopoUs, iL 147. 



Bethshean taken f^om the Jews by the Scythians, L 
88; thence called BcjrChopolis, ib. 

Betis the eunuch, Alexander's cruelty to bun, i. 373. 

Bias makes bis city renowned for Justice, ii. 171, 
fnote 3.) 

Bible, the Jewish, i. 371; some books want the cor- 
rectness of others, 373, 373; bow read, ib.; how at 
first written, 374; concordance made to it. 378; of 
its vowels and pointing, 381; wherein the Samaritan 
and Jewish differ, 285; when it ends, 333. 

Bible, Christian, when divided into chapters, L 277, 
A«.; books added to it after Ezra's time. ii. 342, ^13. 

Bible of Bononia said to be Ezra's, a cheat, i. 391. 

Bible, English translation corrected, ii. 353, (ttote 1.) 

Bible, vindicated by the Chaldee and other para- 
phrases, ii. 353. 

Bible used by Christians in divinations, ii. 816. 

BIbulas made governor of Syria, ii. 301; loses two of 
his sons in Egypt, 302. , 

Bigthan and I'eresh, their conspiracy against king 
Abasuerus, i. 856; discovered by Mordecai, ib. 

Bishop of the Jews, an officer in England so called, 
ii. 383, (note 3.) 

Bishops, their temporal power distinguished from the 
spiritual, ii. 110, 111. 

Bishops, in king William III.'s time. Justly deprived 
by the sute, ii 111; still such of the Church univer- 
sal, ib. 

Bitumen found in the lake of Sodom, i. 406. 

Boated to death, the manner of it in Persia, i. 393. 

Boccharis, king of Egypt, burnt alive, i. 71. 

Bolis, the Cretan, his treachery, ii. 81. 

Books of holy scripture, how divided by the Jews, i. 371. 

Branchida, a Milesian fkmiiy, betray their temple, i. 
214; settled in Persia by Xerxes, ib.; destroyed bf 
Alexander the Great, ib. 

Brass, Corinthian, when first made. ii. 180. 

Brazen serpent destroyed by Ilezekiah, i. 71; the Pa- 
pists' impudence about it, ib. 

Brennus, the Gaul, invades Macedonia, and is die- 
feated, ii. 26; dies of despair and drunkenness, ib.; 
a saying of another Gaul of the same name to the 
Romans, 97, (note 3.) 

Brutus seizes Macedonia and Greece after the death 
of Cesar, iL 330; defeated. 333; kills himarif, ib. 

Burial iriace of the kings of Judah described, i. 77. 

Burial place, honourable, denied to wicked kings by 
the Jews, i. 70. 

Buxtorf, his great learning, ii. 356. 

Byzantium seized by the Gauls, ii. 86. 

C. 

Cabbalists, Jewish doctors so called, L 885. 

Cabbala, what, i. 385. 

Cadusians subjected by Artaxerxes, i. 348; their man- 
ners, 349; said to be part of the ten tribes, ib. 

Cadytis. Jerusalem so called by Herodotus, i. 96. 396 

Cesar, Julius, raises vast sums in his consulship, iL 
388; passes the Rubicon, and begins the civil war, 
303; reduces Spain, 304; routs Pompey, 305; follows 
him to Epypt, 306; hears the cause between Ptole- 
my and Qeopatra. 307; in love with Cleopatra, 308; 
distressed at Alexandria. 310; rouu the figyptiae 
fleet, ib.: in great danger, lb.; makes war for the 
sake of Cleopatra. 311; his decree in favour of the 
Jews, ib.; his long stay with Cleopatra, ib.; how 
he came by the motto, Keni vidi rict, 313; route 
Cato and Scipio in Africa. 314; reforms the Roman 
calendar, 316; made perpetual dictator, 318; killed, 
ib.; his murder revenged, 373. 

Caesarea built by Herod, ii. 383; made a good port, it. 

CsBsareum, a palace built by Herod at Jerusalem, ii. 
387. 

Cesar, Cains, Augustus's grandson, sent into the 
east, ii. 419; on his return dies of hif wounds, Ib. 

Caiaphas made high-priest of the Jews by the So- 
roans, ii. 434, 435. 

Calendar, Jewish, when made. i. 178; Vide note 8. 

Calendar, Egyptian, reformed by the Romans, ii.378. 

Calendar, Jewish, reformed, ii. 154; Roman reformed 
by Cesar, 316; Gregorian, 317. 

Callippic cycle, what it was. ii. 154. 

Callimachns the poet. Aivoured by Ptolemy, ii. 59; his 
satire against his disciple Apollonius, librar}*-keep- 
er at Alexandria. 93. 

Callisthenes, the philosopher, his observations of the 
Chaldcnn astronomy, i. 1S3; killed by Alexander^ 
order, 383. 

Callisthenes burnt for burning the temple gates at Je> 
rusalem, ii. 131, 133. 
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CalvM, golden, set up by Jeroboam, carried from Je- 
nisalem by the ABsyrians, i. 69. 

Cambyses, son nf Cyrus, ■ucceedi bim.i. 1G5; his war 
with E(?ypt, ib.; succetses, 166; bii affents in Ethio- 
pia despised, 167; his army destroyed, ib.; whip; the 
Egyptitin priests, and kills their god Apis, 168: sets 
his successors an example of incestuous mnrriages, 
160; kills his wife, ib.; his madness, ib.; his death, 
170. 

Candace, queen of Ethiopia, routed by the Romans, 
ii. .%8. 

Canon (Jewish) of scripture, when completed, i. 270. 
276.424. 

Captains, Alexander's, assume the name of kings, i. 
^JO; establish four great monarchies, 415; Daniel's 
prophecy of them fulfllied, ib. 

Captivity (bead of) an officer among the Jews at 
Babylon, i. 138, 139. 

Captivity, Jewish, at Babylon, who the head of, ii. 
222. 423. 

Carrhsp. called Haran in scripture, ii. 229, 230; Cras- 
sus defeated there, 236. 

Carthage destroyed, ii. 180. 

Carthaginians league with Xerxes against the Greeks, 
i. 208; routed in Sicily, 211. 

Cassander, son of Antiputer, supposed to have poi- 
soned Alexander, i. 388; his designs against Alex- 
ander's children, 305; puts Olympias to death, 3i)d; 
and murders Roxana, 40d; and her son, ib.: takes 
the title of king, 411; divisions among his family, 
410. 

Cassins Parmensis put to death by Octavius, ii. 372. 

Cassius dissuades Crassus firom going against the 
Parthians. ii. 298; his good retreat after Crassus's 
defeat, 299; repulses the Parthians, 300; routs and 
kills Osaces the Parthian general, 301; seizes Syria 
after the death of Cesar, 32(^ his strencth. 321; 
Dolabella killshimself forfearof him, ib.; defeated, 
323; kills himself, ib. 

Cato, the Roman gpneral, routs Antiochas the Great 
in Greece, ii 95. 

Celsus, well acquainted with the scriptures, ii. 41; 
the rreatest enemy of the Christians, ii. 406. 

Cendebseiis, general of the Syrians for Antiochus Si- 
detes, routed by the sons of Simon, ii. 191. 

Chaldee paraphrases on the Bible, ii. 341; necessary 
for the Jews, ib.; language learnt and spoken by 
the Jews, ib.; a true standard of it in Daniel and 
Ezra, M3; three different dialects of it, 346. 

Chapters, the division of scripture into them, i. 376; 
why sgripture divided into chapters, 277. 

Chares of Lindus, builds the Colossus at Rhodes, ii. 70. 

Charrc in Mesopotamia, the Haran of the scripture, 
i. 391; Abraham dwelt there, ib.; Crassus routed, 398. 

Chasidim or Asidcans, who the people so called, ii. 
134. 

Children, three carried captives fVom Judea to Baby- 
lon, i. lOU; preferred there, 103; their zeal for their 
religion, ib. 

Chinese called Seres by the Romans, Ii. 4^. 

Chinzerus king of Babylon, his reign, i. 73. 

Chiniladanus succeeds his flither Nabuchodonosor, 
king of Assyria, i. 88: his effeminacy, 89. 

Christ's coming. Daniel's prophecy of seven weeks 
concerning it made clear, i. 127, ice.; when they 
hegin,331.S44; when completed, ib.; perplexed, 851, 
853. 

Christ born four years after the temple of Jerusalem 
was re-edified by Herod, ii. 411; when Augustus 
surveyed the Roman empire, 414; called Shiloh, 
423; his first appcnrance in his mission. 425; he is 
crucified, ib.; Daniel's prophecies of him fulfilled, ib. 

Christ proved to be the Messiah by the Jewish tar- 
gums, ii. 352; prophecies of him fulfilled, 353; by 
Pagans. 401; foreshown to the heathens by prophe- 
cies, 405; the Jews* expectation of him, ib. 

Christ honourii the feast of dedication, appointed by 
Judas Marcabsus, with his presence, ii. 133. 

Christian Fathers well skilled in the Jewish learning, 
ii.350. 

Christian churches make use of different translations 
of the Bible, ii. 47. 

Christians, names inven them by the Jews, ii. 303. 

Chronics, book of, more modern than the rest, i. 484. 

Chronicon Alexandrinum preferred in some things to 
EuRrbius, ii. 112; why so called, ib. 

Chronology of the Je^vs, why erroneous, Ii. 340. 

Cicero, whence his name, ii. 210 (note 1;) his birth, 
5M3; commands in Cilicia, 301; saluted Imperator, 
903; proscribed by the triumvirate, 321; bis saying 
Of tin Sibylline oracles, 403, 404. 



Cimmerian Bosphorus, what country so called, ii. 373. 

Cifflon, his descent, i. ISO; his relation to Thucydides, 
191; his wars against the Persians, 319; destroys 
their fleet, 224; recovers his father's territory, ib,; 
tried for life, and why, ib. 

Clearchus leads a Grecian army to assist Cyrus 
against Artaxerxes, i. 335; slain. 336. 

Cleomen^s kills himself in the streets of Alexandria, 
ii. 76. 

Cleopatra, Alexander's sister, murdered by order of 
Antigonus, i. 409. 

Cleopatra, mother of Ptolemy Pbilometor. regent of 
Egypt, ii. 104; her death. 109. 

Cleopatra, queen of Syria, her many husbands, ii. 
20t>; occasions the death of her husband Demetrius, 
SOI; murders her own son to reign in his stead, ib.; 
Bttempu to murder another son, 309; her wicked- 
ness, ib.; forced to drink poison, 310. 

Cleopatra, wife to Antiochus Cj'zicenua, murdered 
by her sister Tryphaena, ii. 212, 

Cleopatra, mother of I^thyrus and Alexander, kings 
of Egypt and Cyprus, her ambition, ii. 311; how 
she expelled Lathyrus, 245; her tyranny, 246; killed 
by her son Alexander, 251. 

Cleopatra associated in the kingdom of Egypt with 
her brother, ii. 342; gains Cesar by her beauty, 308; 
she has the kingdom given her by him, 111; poi- 
sons her other brother, 333; refuses to aid Cassius, 
ib.; charms Antony, 335; her bold design to draw 
her fleet over land to the Red Sea, 372; rejects an 
oflfer of peace on the terms of killing Antony, 375; 
her treachery to Antony, ib.; flies to a tower for 
fear of him, 376; she kills herself, ib.; her charac- 
ter, ib. 

Cleophis, queen of the Assacans, prostitutes herself 
to Alexander, i. 383; has a son and successor by 
him, ib. 

Clitus killed by Alexander, i. 381. 

Clodius debauches his own sister, Lncullus's wife, ii. 
389; raises a muliny against him, 389; his lewdness, 
ib.; and turbulent spirit, ib.; procures the banish- 
ment of Cicero, 390. 

Coana refuse to deliver Hippocrates to Artaxerxes, i. 
314. 

Coele-Syria, what that country was, ii. 78. 

Colossus of Rhodes thrown down, ii. 69; described, ib. 

Comanians, priests of the moon, their number, ii. 378. 

Comets, appearances of them, ii. 209. 

Concordance (Tiatin,) the first that was made, i. 97G. 

Concordance (Hebrew,) when made, i. 277. 

Conon, the Athenian, his friendship to Euagoras of 
Salamine, i. 338; commands Artaxerxes' fleet, 340; 
his men not paid. 341; he complains of it, 343; beats 
the Lacedemonian fleet, .144; rebuilds the walls of 
Athens, ib.; put to death, 345. 

Conon of Samos, the mathematician, his gross flat- 
tery of Berenice, wife to Ptolemy Euergetea, ii. 61. 

Constellation, why called Coma Berenices, ii. 61. 

Conquerors, their detestable character, i. 373. 

Conquests as uncertain as riches, ii. 377. 

Contributions of the Jews toward rebuilding their 
temple, their amount, 1. )47. 

Coponius seizes the government of Judea in Augus- 
tus's name, ii. 430. 

Coptus on the Nile made a mart for the eastern 
trade, ii. 55. 

Corinth destroyed, ii. 180. 

Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, refuses to marry 
Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt, ii. 151. 

Cornelius Agrippa, why taken for a conjurer, 1. 900. 

Corupedion, a nght there between Seleucus and Ly- 
simachus, ii. 93. 

Corycus. naval fight of, between the Syrian and Ro- 
man fleets, ii. 95. 

Cos. island of, Hippocrates born there, ii. 54; Beroius 
there, ib. 

Cotto, the Roman consul, vanquished by Mitbri* 
dates, ii. 360. 

Court, outer, of the temple, what it was, ii. 18S^ 
(note 5.) •• 

CrassusT his riches, i. 358, 359. 

Crassus enters on the Parthian war against the opi- 
nion of the Tribunes, ii. 39F; plunders the temple 
of Jerusalem, ib.; his ill conduct in Parthia, lb.; 
robs the temple of Hierapolis.ib.; neglecta good ad< 
vice, 399; routed and slain, 300. 

Craterus sent by Alexander to lead the old Macedo- 
nians home. i. .189; governs Macedonia after liis 
death. 390; slain, 392. 

Crates, deputy governor of Jerusalem, made governor 
of Cyprus by Antiochus Epi^anes,ii. 114. 
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Cretans. th?ir bad character, ii. PI, (note 7.) 

CroBsuH succeeds his rmhcr Aly:ttiti« in ilie kingdom 
of Lydta, I. 1*.':^; couiinaiulii tli(! nabyiunian army. 
131; his \var», IW; routed by Cyrai», ib.: his saying 
aA he was to die, V,\5; lavoured by Cyrum, ib.; de- 
ceived by oracles, 135, VHV, ordered to be slain by 
Cainbyf>ei<, 1U9; how saved, ib. 

Ctesiphon stands uhcre S.'U;uda did. i. 4^. 

Ctesias thp Cnidian, physician to Artax'*rxpi Mnr- 
mon, i. 3%; his hi.«itory, ib.; copied by Diudorus 9i- 
culuB and Trosus Pompi'ius. ib. 

Cumc, the Sibyl's cave there described, ii. 1^7. 

Cuthites, people of Judea, why so calliHi, i. 7V»; odious 
name among the Jews, IG2; the original of the Sa- 
maritans, 331. 

Cyazares Icing of Media defeated by the Scj'tbianB. i. 
Sd; his death, lOA 

Cyaxares. son of Afstyascs king of Media, i. lOt; 
called Darius the Medinn by Daniel, ib.; succeeds 
his father, 13^; called Cyrus to his assistance, ib.; 
is declared king of Babylon, 140: his death, 142. 

Cycle of the moon, when, fur what, and by whom 
invented, i. 311. 

Cycle, how it difT'rs from a period, ii. 155; of nine- 
teen years the best, 158. 

Cycle of eighty-four years, when begun by the Jews, 
ii. 154; how made up, ib.; wholly abolished, IGI. 

Cycles treated of, ii. 154, &c. 

Cynoccphalus, battle of, between the Romans and 
Macedonians, ii. 89. 

Cyprus, nine kings there, i. 3C0; mastered by Ptole- 
my, 419. 

Cyprus delivered to the king of Syria, ii. 114. 

Cyrenean JewM, from whom descended, i. 395. ' 

Cyreneans made free by the Romans, ii. 341; subjected 
to them. 359. 

Cyhllus Lucaris, patriarch of Constantinople, pre- 
sents king Charles I. with the Alexandrian copy of 
the Septungint, ii. 48. 

Cyrus, his birth, i. 104; commands the Median army, 
129; his descent, ib.; his education, 130; reduces Ar- 
menia, 131; his wars in Assyria, 1X2; routs Crmsus. 
134; bis generosity, 135; takes king Crcosus. ib.; his 
victories, 136; conquers Babylon. 137; highly favours 
Daniel, 141; is king of Persia, Media, and Babylon, 
142; favours Daniel, 143; his decree and reasons for 
restoring the Jews, 144; decree for rebuilding the 
temple, ib.; death, iC5. 

Cyrus, son of Darius Nothus, made governor of 
Lesser Asia, i. 332; assists the Lacedemonians 
against the Athenians, ib.; his pride and cruelty, 
333; plots Bgaintit Artaxerxes Mnemon, 134; par- 
doned, ib.; new deiiigns against his brother Artax- 
erxes, '.i35; slaia, 330. 



Damaratus the Spartan serviceable to Xerxes, i. 193. 

DamaseonuN, Nicolas, his history, ii. 261. 

Damascus taken by .Xrhaces, 1.G4; by Alexander, 361; 
the rich plundrr "thfre. ib. 

Damancus taknn by Antiochus the Great, ii. 14; De- 
metrius Eucirrus. son of Anliochus Grypus, made 
king of it. 'Jl'.f; Ponip«'y's court there. 27l». 

Daniel, book of. writ in t'hal-ler and Hc-hrfW. i. ICH; 
the prophfcy concerning Xrrves. '20'.»; of seventy 
weeks relating to llie Mi^ssiah made clear, 127; 
contains throe branrh<'s. 214. 

Daniel carried into rapiiviiy by Nebuchadnezzar, i. 
100; hisi Kr"aiiic'j5«. ib.; reveals I Im» kine's dream, ib.; 
his prcat pi'ly. 10,^; and fame lor wisdom, 111; he 
prophrcies toking IV'l«hnzr.ar. 1.17; ju.-t before he 
was slain, ib.; in hijrh favour with Cyrus. 141; 
prays for the Jews, ib ; in th^ Ii«in8* den, ib.; his 
prophecy of our Saviour, 127; favoured by Darius 
• the Median. H.'l: his preat ajre. death, and charac- 
ter, l(i2; his building in Susa. 163; prophecy of Alex- 
ander, 371, 37!^; of his successors. :VJQ. 414. 415, 

Daniel, book of, the .'v^ptungini verj^ion faulty, ii. 43. 
a prophecy of his touchine th> marriage c»f .\nlio- 
chus Theus with Ptolemy's dauehter Berenice ful- 
filled, 5S; to whom the prophecies in his eleventh 
chapter are to be applied, ib.; his prophecy of the 
cffcris of Berenice's marriage f'ilfill«*d. (2; of An- 
tiochus the Great, 9P; and of Uie Ptolemi;'s. 'jg; of 
fieleucus Philopater. 105; of Aritiochu?i Kpiph^nes, 
ib. &c.; the end of his prophecies relating to the 
kings of Syria and Eeypt, 139; the persecution of 
the Jews, ib.; Porphyry the Pasan owns the full 
completion of them, 140; relate also to antichrist, 
J41- what in meant by bis time, timea, and half a 



time. i'>.; how much of the bf>ok written in Chal* 
dee, 2bl; not allowed to be a prophet, and why, 
344, 345, (note 2.) 

Daphne, city of, its lewdness, i. 417. 

Darics, money so called, when coined, i. 141; ita 
value, 142. 

Darius the Median. Bee Cyaxares. 

Darius, king of Media, with two other kings, routed 
by Lucullus, ii. 170. 

Darius, the son of Uystaspes, ma(te king of Persia by 
the neiphing of his horse, i. 174; forwards the re- 
building of the temple, 175; his unsuccessful expe- 
dition against the Scythians, IKl; invades India, 
184; his wars with the Macedonians and Greeks^ 
191: his heralds murdered in Greece, 162; his losses 
in Greece, ib.; disposes of his crown, 193; high- 
priest of the Magians, 301. 

Darius Nothus, his reign, i. 319; his brother Arsites's 
rebellion, ib.; other troubles, ib.; bis cruelty, 3^ 
impolicy, 321; a line saying of his nji his death. 335. 

Darius Codomannua made king by Bagoas, i. 365; hia 
mean poi^t before he was king, ib.; puts Bagoas to 
death, 3d5; routed by Alexander, 367, 3t^; seised 
by Bessus, 378; murdered, 3^0. 

Darius, son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, his rebellion, i. 
356. 

Datamcs, Artaxerzea's General, his great character, 
i. 349. 

David, his riches, i. 64. 258. 

David, sepulchre of, the story of the treasure there 
false, ii. 19H. 

Day, hours of. bow reckoned by the Je^va, L 305. 

Death of princes foretold, i. 169, (note S.) 

Decrees, Cyrus' and Artaxerxes* for restoring the 
Jews, i. 144; Darius's, 176; in their favour, 33i, 
(note 7;) for the destruction of the Jews, procured 
by Haman. 257, 258. 

Dedication, feast of, appointed by Judas Maocabaras, 
ii. 1.13; honoured with Christ's presence, ib. 

Deioces, first king of the Medcs, i. 76; the founder of 
Ecbatana, lb.; routed by Nabuc4io<iono«or, F2. 

Deiolarus made king by Poropey, ii. 277, 878; Cica. 
ro's oration for him, 278, (note i.) 

Deists, Epicureans, i. 409. 

Delphos, the Gauls defeated there, ii. 26. 

Delta in Egypt, so called from its figure, ii. 311, 
(note 1.) 

Demetrius, son of Antigonus, beaten by Ptolemy, i. 
402; his victory over Cilles, ib.; his gener#diy, ib.; 
takes Athens, 411; his victory over Ptolemy** 
brother, ib.; has the title of king, ib.; his saying to 
Seleucus, 418. 

Deme.trius Phalereua's character, i. 411; gets the king* 
dom of Maci^on, 420. 

Demeti ius Sot or, son of Selenr.us Philopater, set aside 
in the succession by the Romans, ii. 144; his escape 
from Rome. 151; seizes the kingdom of Syria, 152; 
courts the Romans, 168; assists an impostor in 
Cappadocia. 170; a plot against him, 173; distressed 
by an impostor, 176; killed, ib. 

Demetrius Nicator, his son, attempts for the king- 
dom, ii. \7e*: obtains it, 180; his ill qualities, 1S3; 
ap*iisted by Jonathan in his dixtrcs. 183 hi" vices, 
1H7; routed and taken by the Parthians, 189; kept 
in easy capti\ity, I!>0; returns and recovers his 
ktnedcm, SOI; overthrown by an impoetor, 207; 
killed, ib. 

Demetrius, his ereat preparations for Har, ii. 13; 
abandoned by his army, ib.; straitened, jb.: fipIitB 
hid way through his enemies. 14; surrenders him- 
self to S -leurus. ib.; his way of living afrerward. ib. 

Demetrius Poliotcetes quits the Mepe of Rhodes, ii. C9, 

Demetrius, his son, murdered fur his amour uitb 
Apamo, ii. 55. 

Demetrius, son of Grypus, expels .\ntiorhns Eiisebes, 
ii. 240; n<*<ii8ts the Jews against their king.SiSl; his 
death. 252. 

Demetrius i he Phaleran, first president ofthemusenm 
at Alexandria, ii. 21; prince of Athens, ib.; his 
story, ib.; dissuades Ptolemy from disinheriting his 
eldest son, 22; imprisoned, and dies of the bite of 
an a.«p. 23. 

Demetrius the historian, what of him preaerred by 
Eusehius, ii. 40. 

Democritus, founder of the atoiiiical philosopbr, i. 
320; atheistical, ib. 

Denmark, n court of Justice there like a Jewish San- 
hedrim, ii. 293. 

Df'rcyilidas, the Lacedemonian, commands against 
the Persians in Asia, i. ?af^ in danger, 340l 

Deuteronomy, not all written by Moees, i. ITSl 
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Dia^orna, the Meiian, conJemned at Athens for 
Atheism, i. 3*21. 

Dicsarchus, IiU treason and ptinishinent, ii. 91. 

Dinocrates, the architect, proposes to build an extra- 
ordinary temple for Arsinoe at Alexandria, ii. 58. 

Djoclesian, the era of hia persecution, ii. 377. 

Piodonia Siculus, whence he took his history, i. 338. 

Dioilorus Siculufl, tlie historian, when he flourished, 
ii. 388; some account of luin, ib. 

Pionysius Cxisnus, hi.i rules for keeping Easter ob- 
served, ii. I5i>; introduces the Christian era, ii. 421. 

Bionysius IIalicarna$sa;u8, when he beiran to write 
his history, ii. 411; four years before Christ, ib. 

Divination by arrows, how, i. 109. 

Divination, a way of it used by Christians, ii. 316. 

Diviuer, E^ryptian, a story of one, i. 404, 405. 

Doctors (Jewish.) their titles, i. 270. 

Doctors of the Jewisif law cease, ii. 11; receive, ib.; 
compose the Jpwiah Sanhedrim,- 1*2; Mishnical, the 
first of them. 52; of the law, slain by king Alexan- 
der for opposiniv his pri<>sthood, 86; of the divinity 
school at Jerusalem, liX); their degree of Gaon, 
what, 222. 

Doiabella, distressed by Cassius, kills himself, ii. 323. 

Doomsday Book, how long making, ii. 415, (note 10.) 

Dor, near Mount Carmol, taken by the Syrians, ii. 74. 

Drachm of gold, its value, i. 147. 

Draught nf the Temple of Jerusalem, i. 149, 150. 

Dream of king Antigonus, ii. 908. 

Durazzo, Cssar worsted there by Pompey, ii. 304. 

Dynamis. gramldaughtcr of Mithridatcs, her mar- 
riages to the Bosphoran kings, ii. 395. 

E. 

^agle, how it came to be the Roman standard, ii. 346. 

Earth and water demanded of the Greeks by Darius 
in token of submission, i. 191. 

Earthquake, a terrible one in Juden, ii. 370. 

East India trade, a full account of it from David'a 
time to the present age, i. 65, &.c. 

Easter, how settled by the first Christians, ii. 157 
the use of the Kritisb church about it, 159; a schism 
about it in Britain, ib.; rules for keeping it observed, 
160; whan it will fall any year, 161; a scheme of it 
explainiHl, ir.2. 

Ebal, Mount, dii^putes between the Jews and Sama- 
ritans about it, i. 330, 381. 

Sbionites, thoir heresy explained, ii. 42. 

Ecbatana, by whom founded, i. 70; taken by Nabu- 
chodonoso'r, 82; another city, 170; Cambysea de- 
ceived by the name, ib. 

Ecclesiastical history, Mr. Echard^s the best in Eng- 
lish, ii. 4J1K 

Ecclesinsticiis. book of. when pnblishod, ii. 38, (note 1;) 
tran^Iaied in Egypt by Jesus, the son of Sirach, 199; 
not written by ^:irach, ib.; the Latin version haa 
more in it than the Greek, 200. 

JScron. and its territory, given to Jonathan the high- 
priest by Balas the impostor of Syria, ii. 199. 

Eclipse, an, i. 104. 

K<lom. part of tha kingdom of Judea. i. 64; revolts, 05. 

Edomiteii, where they dwelt, ii. 135; slain by Judas 
Mnccab.«ii8. 142. 

Eorvpt, anarrhv th^ro. i. 7*>; civil wars, 82; attacked 
by tlu; ficylhiariiJ, ^><; by Oambyses, 166; by Xerxes, 
20S; rebels acainst Artaxerxns, 224; reduced, 258; 
revolia from I)aiiii« Nothus, 320; reduced, 332; civil 
wars thfre, 335; conquered by Ochus king of Per- 
sia. ;}C-'; history of it, ib.; reduced by Alexander, 
373. 

Egypt, how Ions governed by the Ptolemies, ii. 376; 
how lonjj n Rnman province, ib. 

EjryptiaM.«. thf>ir barbarous worship, i. 168; van- 
quished by Caniby^**j8, ib. 

E;;ypiian* will not off'r the blood of beasts in their 
sacrificf!<, ii. 10; murder a'man for killing a cat, 10; 
(note 3.) 

Elath. a \rort of Elora. whence the Jews traded to 
Ophir, i.64; lo.«t and recovered, 65; lost entirely, 66. 

Elath, a great mart of thr» Tyrians, ii. .54. 

Eloazar aurcf^eds hi(< brnihpr the high-priest, ii. 11. 

EFiMzar the martyr, ii. 123. 

ElfaKar, brother of Judas, his rash action and death, 
ii. 148. 

Eli, his family left out of the pedigree of high-priests, 
1.84. 

£l>akim. minister of state to Manasseb, his hiatory, 
i. 80. 81. 

Eliashib, the high-priest, bis proftinatjon of the tem- 
pie, i. 315; death, 321. 



Elobim; this word equally applicable to false gods a» 
to the true one, i. 95. 

Elugo, a village in Asia,!. 421; Babylon stood there, 
ib. 

Elulasus, king of Tyre, his unfortunate wars with the 
Assyrians, i. 72. 

Elymais, temple of Diana, attempted to be robbed 
by Antiuchus Epiphanes, ii. 135; as that of Belus 
had been by his fitiher, 137. 

Ensign used by the Romans, ii. 246. 

Epaiiiinundas, his death and character, i. 354. 

Ephcsus, taken by Antiochus the Great, ii. 89. 

Ephron, taken by storm and razed by Judaa Macca- 
beus, ii. J 47. 

Epicrates, general to Antiochus Cyziccnus, his trea- 
son, ii. 212. 

Epicurus, when he appeared, i. 409. 

Epicureans, wherein they differed fi'om the Saddu* 
cc^es, ii. 53. 219; the boast of their founder, 220. 

Epigcnes, Antii^chus's general, murdered, for pre> 
tended treason, ii. 71. 

Epiphanius, bi.«thop of Salamine, his account of the 
Sepluagint, ii. 31; confuted, 38. 

Era, Christian, when begun, ii. 420. 

Era, Julian, corrected as it is now, ii. 490. 

Era of the Seleucide, or of contracts, i. 403, why 
called by the Arabs Taric DUcarnain, ib.; of the 
creation of the world, ib; of the Julian period, ih. 

Era of the Seleucids and the Julian, how they differ, 
ii. 125. 146. 149. 

Era of the Actic victory, ii. 377. 

Era of the Dioclesian, ii. 377. 

Era, Plulippic, ii. 378. 

Eratosthenes the Athenian, made library-keeper by 
Ptolemy Euergetes, ii. ib.; a piece of his eziant, hi* 
death, 92. 

Erostraius burna the temple of Epheaus, and why, i. 
358. 

Esurhaddon succeeds bis fhther Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, i. 77; the Asnapper of Exra, 79; his con- 
quests, t^O; his death, 82. 

Esau, called Edom, and why, i. 68. 

Esdras, a book too absurd for the Papists, i. S70; 
written before Josephus, 235, (note 2.) 

Estiongcber, a port whonce the Jews traded to Opbir, 
i.64. 

Essenes, a sect of the Jews, their opinions about pre- 
destination and free-will, ii. 224; never mentioned 
by our Saviour, and why, 225; a large account of 
them, ib. ice; their great purity, ib.; their novi- 
tiates, 227; their sabbaths, ib.; for the immortality 
of the soul, 228; their prophecies, 229; their number, 
230; their ethics. 231; haters of servitude, 235; their 
mean fare, ib.; what Pliny says of them, 2:16; errors 
of Papists about them, ib.; of Deists, 237; Christ 
said to be one of them, 338. 

Esther, her birth and education, i. 224; first concubine 
to Artaxerxes Ijongimanus, ib.; befriends Ezra in 
his comniiiision to return to Jerusalem. 226; niado 
Queen, 227; her favourable reception by the king, 
2(';0, &.e.; promotes Nehemiah by her interest, 293. 

Esther, book of, by \>hom written, i. 424. 

Ethiopians, their message to Cambyses, i. 167. 

Euagoras, king of Salamine, pardoned by Arta.xerxes 
at the request of Conon, i. .3:t8; his war with the 
Persians, ,346, ice: murdered, 351- 

Euagoras, king of Salamine, put to death, i. 361. 

Evilmerodnch succeeds his father Nebuchadnezzar, 
i. 127; releases king Jehoiachin out of prison, ib.; 
is slain, 12(:. 

Enls'us the eunuch, a wicked minister of Ptolemy's, 
ii. 115. 

Eumenes succeeds his uncle Philetierus the eunucb 
in the kinsdom of Pergamus, ii. 52; defr-ats Antio- 
ch'is Soter, 53; overruns Asia Minor, 63; his luxi# 
ry, ib. 

Eumenes, one of Alexander's captains, obtains Cap- 
padocia and Pnphlagunia, i. 3(i0; his character, 391; 
his wisdom. 3:)2. 395; a stratagem of his, ,')99; seized 
by his own soldiers and sold to Antigonus, 400; and 
slain, ib. 

Eumenes succeeds his father Attalus, ii. 83; foundi 
the library at Pergamus, ib.; his love to bis bre- 
thren, ib.; refuses to marry a daughter of Antio- 
chus the Great. 02; relieved by the Romans, 95; 
they give him some of Antiochus's provinces, 09^ 
assists the king of Cappadoda against an impot> 
tor, IGO; his death, ib. 

Eusebins abused by Bnronins, ii. 236, (note S.) 

Euthydemus makes himself king of Baciria, iii 88| 
allowed that title by Anliocbuf, 84« 
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Expiation day, bow celebrated among tbe Jews, ii. 13. 

Extemiwrary prayer reproved, i. 303. 

£zekiei carried into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, i. 
103; called to be a prophet, lOd; his vision of tbe 
cherubims, ib.; carried in a vision from Babylon to 
Jeru»alem, ib.; his prophecy against Tyre, 112; 
against Zedeliiah. ib.; against Egypt, 114. 

£zra, his ample commission from Artaxerzcs to re- 
tarn to Jerusalem, i. 12t); his descent, ib.; his learn- 
ing, ib.; journey to Jerusalem, and business there, 
ib.; and power, 337; puts away tbe Jews* strange 
wives, 25a; collects the books of the law of Moses, 
S65; highly honoured by the Jews, ib.; how he col- 
lected a correct edition of the scriptures, ib.; 202; 
adds to it, 179; and writes several books, 180; 
changes the old Hebrew character into the Chaldee, 
ib.; completes and solemnly publishes the law of 
God, 296. 

Ezra, book of, by whom written, i. 424. 

£zra, how much of the book of, written in Chaldee, 
ii. 341. (note 2.) 

F. 

Faction, the danger of it, and best way to suppress it, 
ii.248; a reflection on factious ministers applied to 
our own state, 254. 

Famine in Judea, ii. 387. 

Fast kept in memory of tbe destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple, i. 112. 

Fasts kept by the Jews in tbeir captivity, i. 113; and 
afterward, 233. 

Fasts, incredible ones, told of the Jewish Essenes, ii. 
234. 

Fathers, ancient, their strange opinion of the reco- 
very of the Bible, i- 270. 

Fathers, ancient, their account* of the Septuagint 
it. 31, &c. 

Favourites, their danger, it. 85, &r.. 

Faust, John, invents printing,!. 200, (note 2.) 

Feast of the dedication appointed by Judas Macca- 
boeus, ii. 127; of the tabernacles, what, ib.; of the 
dedication when celebrated, 133. 

Feasts appointed by magistrates in authority, com- 
mendable,* ii. 133. 

Fictions. Jewish, about two Messiahs, ii. 353, 354. 

Fimbria, the Roman general, his victories, over 
Mithridates, ii. 254. 

Fire, worshipped by the Persian Magi. i. 173, 173; al- 
terations in their worship by Zoroastres, 197. 

Flaminius, T. Uuintius, vanquishes tbe Macedo- 
nians, ii. 88. 

Forms of worship vindicated, i. 301. 

Free-will, opinions of the Jews concerning it,ii.231. 

O. 

Oabinius made i;overnor of Syria by procurement of 
Clodius, 11. 2^P; alters the government of Judea, 
S80; his covetousness, 204; replaces Ptolemy Au- 
letes on the Egyptian throne, 295; routs Alexander, 
son of Aristnbulus king of Judea, 296; bis corrup- 
tion, ib.; tried for it and banished. 297. 

Gabriel, archangel, declares to Zacbarias the future 
birth of his son St. John Baptist, ii. 413. 

Gadarean ambassadors complain of Herod to Augus- 
tus, ii. 390; kills themselveii, 391. 

Galatians in Asia, tbeir original, ii. 27; subdued by 
Attains, 63; their increase. 64; swarms of them in 
the east, ib^ governed by Deiutarus, made king by 
Ponipey, 278. 

Galilee conquered by the Syrians, ii. 71. 

GalhiB, why Ptolemy Philnpaterso called^ ii. 79. 
^allus, Cornelius, Virgil's friend, kills himself, and 
W why. ii. 384. 

Gamaliel, a scribe, or doctor of the Jewish law, ii. 12. 

Ganinliel, president of the Pnnhedrim in our Sa- 
viour's lime, ii 340; his long life, ib. 

Ganymede, thr> Eirypiian euiiurh, supplants Achillas 
the general, ii. 30d; distresses C«sar, 309. 

Gangamela, Darius routed there, i. 37H. 

Gauls, beat Ptolemy Ceraunu», ii. 24; are cut In 
pieces, ib.; firnt eutpf Afia, 2.'5; four thousand of 
them put to death in Egypt, 51; suppressed by tbe 
Romans, 98. 

Gaurs, the Persian Magi, now so called, i. SOB. 

Oaza tnk*»n by Alexander, i. 372. 

Gazo taken and plundered by the Syrians, ii. 87; by 
Alexander Jann«EU8, kine of Judea, 247. 

Gazara taken by Simon, ii. 188; he builds a palace 
there, ib. ' * * . *^ 



Gedaliah made governor of Judea by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, i. 112; murdered by tbe Jews, 113. 

Gelo, king of Sicily, slays the Carthaginian general, 
and burns their fleet, i. 211; kills and takes tbeir 
mighty army, ib. 

Gemara, what, i. 360. 

Genealogies. Jews exact in them, 1. 296; why some 
difHrence between those collected by Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, ib. 

Gentiles, Jews forbidden to marry with them, i. 316, 
317; they break that law, 333, 323. 

Gerizim, temple of. built in opposition to that of Jeru- 
salem, i. 323; said by the Samaritans to be the 
right place, 333; tbeir additions to Deuteronomy 
concerning it, 330; disputes about it, ib. 

Germanicus adopted by Tiberius, ii. 420; sent into 
the east, 434; poisoned, ib. 

Gilcad conquered by the Syrians, ii. 75; balsam trees 
there, ii. 282. 

Glaphyra, mother of Archelaus, procures him tbe 
kingdom of Cappadocia, ii. 408; her criminal con- 
versation with Antony, ib. 

Glory, false notions of it, i. 372, 373. 

Goats of expiation, what they were, ii. 13. 

Gods, heathen, how they first came to be worshipped, 
i. 71, 72. 

Gold, Attic talent of, its value, i. 184; gold and silver 
more plentiful in Solomon's days than now, 359; 
bow tlje ancient gold and silver mines were lost, ib. 

Golden calf carried away by the Assyrians, i. 60. 

Golden image, Nebuchadnezzar's, its size and cost, 
i. 124, 135. 

Gorgias sent against Judas Maccabeus, and routed, 
ii. 130, 131; again, 146. 

Government, the benefits of it hardly make amends 
for tbe mischief done by governors, ri. 288. 

Grabe, Dr. undertakes an edition of the Septuagint, 
ii. 49. 

Granicus. battle of, i. 3G6. Darius defeated there, fk 

Greek, when first spoken in Elgypt, ii. 18. 

Gregory XIII. reforms the calendar, and makes the 
New Style, ii. 159. 317. 

Grotius, what he says of tbe book of Judith being a 
fable, i. 84; of the 'book of Raruch, 107. 

Groves used by the Jews for worship, i- 306. 



Habakkuk contemporary with the prophet Jeremiah, 

1.98. 
Hadassah. See Esther. 
Haggai the prophet animates the Jews to rebuild tbe 

temple. 1. 175; his death. 194. 
Hagiographa, what imrta of the Bible lo called by 

the Jews, i. 391. 
Hagiographa of the Jews, what it was, U. 345. 
Ham tne son of Noah is Jupiter, i. 374. 
Haman the Amalekite, favourite to Artaxerzea. his 

story, i. 351; bis riches, 358; bis signal destruction, 

262. 
Hamestris, Xerzes's wife, ber cruelty, i. 316; not the 

same with queen Esther, 217. 233. 
Hamilcar, general of the Carthaginian army, eoa* 

federate with Xerxes against Greece, i. 906; slain. 

211. 
Hannibal goes to Antiocbus the Great, ii. 96; engages 

bim in a war with the Romans, ib.; suspected by 

Antiochus, 93; his jgood advice to him. ib.; beaten 

at sea by the Rhodians, 95; be flies aiter the peace 

between the Romans and Antiochus. 97. 
Hebrew character, present, when first used, i. S80; 

language, when it ceased among the Jews, i. 284. 
Hebrew tongue ceased to be spoken by the Jews, iL 

34. 34 J; why preserved by the Jews in Egypt. 349. 
Hebron dismantled by Judas Maccabvus. ii. 147. 
Hccatffusi the historian favours the Jews. i. 406. 
Heliodurus, treasurer of Syria, how punii«bed for his 

sacrilege, ii. 104; see 2 Mac. cap. iii.; poisons Se- 

leucuB his master, 105; usurps tbe crown, 106. 
Ueliogahalus, the first man that wore silk clothes in 

the wi»8t, ii. 3f5. (note 8.) 
Hcliopolis in Egypt, why Onias built his temple 

there, ii. 177. 
Hellenists, Jews, why so called, ii. 39, (note 1.) 
IJephestion's death, i. 387; Alexander puts his physi- 
cian to death, ib. 
Horaclides sets up an impostor in Syria, ii. 173. 
Uerbertus de Losinga, bishop of Norwich, a remarln- 

ble story of his simony, ii. 215. 
Hercules, a name not known to the Syrians, ii. 100. 
Heresy, Manichsan, what it was, i. lA (aol« 4.) 
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ffeiTOiafl, Antloebas the Great's mtni«ter,hi3 treason 
and cruelty, ii. 71, 7:2; biiasclf, wife, and ebiidreii 
killed, ib. 

Heroi ibe Great, kin«( of Judea, founds a sect which 
to«ik his naine.ii. 2:19; his compliance with the Pa- 
gan idolatry, 340; his birth and descent, 3G1; made 
governor of Galilee, 313; defiles the Saiihedrin, ib.; 
made governor of CceleSyria by Sextus Osesar, 315; 
assists Cassias against Cctavianus, 321; Cassius 
gives htiu leave to revenge his father's death, 332; 
marries Mariamne, Hyrcanus's grand-daughter, 
334; routs Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, ib.; 
bribes Antony, and is in his favour, 335; declared 
tetrarch by him, ib.; distressed by the Partbians, 
338; builds Herodium, and why, ib.; is at Rome, 
and bribes Antony to assist him, 330; his design 
more moderate than the sovereignty at first, ib.; 
his audience of the senate, ib.; made king, ib.; his 
war with Antigonus, ib.; with the thieves, 331; 
with Antigonus, 335; wounded, ib.; routs and kills 
Antigonus's ceneral, ib.; marries Mariamne, Xfti 
begins his rei»n with bloody executions, 339; cut.s 
oft the Sanh«drin, ib.; surprises Aristobulus and 
Alexandra, as they were flying to Egypt, 353; called 
to account by Antony. 364; gets clear, ib.; his jea- 
lousy of Mariamne, 3l>5; puts his uncle Joseph to 
death in a fit of it, 366; royally entertains Cleopa- 
tra at Jerusalem, ib.; tempted to lewdness by her, 
ib.; bis unfortunate expedition against the Ara- 
Mana, 370; put upon it by Antony, ib.; has a great 
victory over the Arabians, ib.; puts king Hyrcanus 
to death. 374; waits on Octavianus Caesar after 
th« defeat of Antony, ib.; confirmed in the king- 
dom by Octavianus, ib.; offended with his beloved 
Mariamne, ib.; entertains Cctavianus and his army, 
375; grants bestowed on him by Octavianus, 379; 
enraged at Mariamne's contempt of him, 381; ^as 
her tried, condemned, and executed, :)83; he repents 
of it, and raves, ib.: his cruelty, 384; builds an am- 
phitheatre, and exhibits shows in honour of Au- 
gistus, lb.; his acts of cruelly, 385; builds cities and 
rts, lb.; a good act of his, 386; hated for his ty- 
ranny, ib.; marries an ordinary priest's daughter, 
388; makes her fhther high-priest, ib.; builda Rero- 
diuin, ib.; Augustus's (kvour to him, 389; visits 
Agrippa, 390; and Augustus, ib.; In flivour, ib.; 
builds a temple to Augustus, lb.; Jealous of the 
Jews, 30:i; builds the temple anew, 394; president 
of the Olympic shows. 305; honoured there, ib.; 
marriei his sons by Mariamne, ib.; entertains 
Affrfppa. 396; helpful to him, ib.; obtains favours of 
biin for the Jews, ib.; jealous of his sons by Ma- 
riamne, 383; aocusea them before Augustus, 407; 
builds more cities, lb.; imprisons his son Alexan- 
der, ib.; mad with jealousy, 406; reconciled to him 
by means of Archelaus king of Cappadocia, is.; 
perplexed by the thieves of Traebonitis, 409; dedi- 
eatea the new temple, 410; loses Augustus's fkvour, 
ib.; reei>nctled to him. 403; has his ennaent to pro- 
ceed against his sons by Mariamne, ib.; puts them 
to death, ib.; his son Antipater plots against him, 
413; persecutes the Pharisees, ib.; quarrels with 
hi* brother Pheroras, ib.; Antipater*s desicn to 
poifion him is discovered, ib.; has him put to aeatb, 
417: he dies, ib.; his horrid design to prevent the 
Jews rejoicing at it. lb.; his disease and misery, 
418; Jnaephus's account of his death ib.; his wivee 
and posterity, ib.; said to be of Jewish extraction, 
49.1; Augustus's saying of bis cruelty to his sons, 
417. 

Rerodians, a sect among the Jews, their opinions, ii. 
S:^: Joine<l by th^ Sii'tdueees. 340. 

Herndium, a palace built by Herod ii. 38R. 

Ilerodntas, what he says of Sennacherib r 76; re^ 
mark« on Ms history. 1311; when born. 908; hb ac- 
cn>int nf Jpni*al(>m. 396; when he wrote, ib. 

n 'fftiie'is, tvrant of Miletus, his advice in (kvour of 
Diri'H. i 181; suspected hy the Persians, 185; cru- 
el fl- 1 !«>»; his story, ib. Ax. 

H<*«vrhi!is. his e'fitinn of the Septuagint, ii. 47. 

Ilrfxapaia. an eHition of the Bible so called, 11. 44; 
Montffluc«»n'« botik so called censured, 46. 

ffn^.oVi.ih fttcf/Hi^i his fhtber A has. i. 70| begins a 
rRfirination, 71; his wars. 73; refuses to pay tribute 
to the Assyriana. ib.: beinr sick, is miraculously 
curp.'\. 73; prnud nf his alliance with the king of 
Babvlon, ib.; rsaiah r«^bukes him for it, 74; and for 
his Inacue with the king of Egypt, ib.; hie death 
and honourable burial, 77* 
Vol. IL-67 



Hczekias, a Jewish priest, with Ptolemy in Egypt, I . 
404; assists Hecata:us in his history, ib. 

Hierapolis plund(>red by Crassus, ii. 298. 

IJierax made governor uf Autioch by the impostor 
Balas, ii. n&, he retires into Egypt, and i» madt 
prime minister by Ptolemy Physcon. 171; 

High-priests, their succession among the Jews, i. 85. 

High-priest of the Jews had the temporal as well as 
ecclesiastical power, ii. Ill; how long, ib.; how 
long in the family of Jozadac, and the Asmoncans, 
174; persons incapable to be so, 213. 

Hilkiah finds the law of Moses, i. 89. 370. 

Uillel, a Jewish doctor of the Sanhedrin, why spared 
by Herod, ii. 398, 399; his descent, qualitv and cha- 
racter. 339; descended fVoro David, ib.; happy in bia 
posterity, ib.; his great age, ib.; his diOTerence with 
Shammai, his vice-president of the Sanhedrin, 340; 
his numerous disciples, 340,341. 

Hillel the Second, rockes the present Jewish calen- 
dar, ii. 399. 

Hipparchus of Nicca, the astronomer, when he 
nourished, ii. 179. 

Hippies, the Athenian tyrant, revolts to the Persians, 
i. 193; slain, ib. 

Hippocrates the physician refuses Artaxerxes's invi- 
tation to his cpurt, i. 314. 

Hirom, king of^yre, a part of the Old Testament 
said to be translated for him, ii. 40. 

Histories, forged one, i. 418. 

Histories, ancient, lost, ii. 139, 140; errors in several, 
11.380. 

Hody, Dr., his account oftbe Septuagint the best, ii. 49. 

Hoiophernes, general of the Assyrians, destroyed 
with his army in Palestine, i. 83. 

bolophernes, a supposititious prince, pretends to tht 
kingdom of Cappadocia, ii. 169; expels the rigbl 
heir, ib.; expelled himself, 171; plots against DeoM* 
trius his benefactor, 173. 

Holy fire of the temple described, i. 160. 

Holy of holies, a place in the temple, i. 154. 

Homer's Iliad, highly esteemed by Alexander, i. 3tM, 

Horace's death, ii. 410. 

Hoshea makes himself king of Israel, i. 60; tribatsiy 
to the Assyrians, ib.; fkvours the true worship, m4 
what is said of him on that account in 8criptiif% 
ib.; joins with Babacon against therAssyriana, 71{ 
taken by them, and imprisoned, lb. 

Hugo, cardinal, divides the Bible into chapters, U 
376; made the first concordance, ib. 

Hyrcanus, son of Joseph, his embassy to Ptoleaaf 
Epiphanes, ii. 100; an account of his birth oat of 
Josephos, ib.; bis deceit, 101; kills two of hU bro- 
thers, and wars with the rest, 108; kills himself, ib. 

Hyrcanus, son of Simon, made general of the Jewa 
by his father, ii. 188; routs Cendebieus, and takes 
Asotus, 193; secures the succession after the mur- 
der of his fktber, 196; is forced to sue for peace of 
Antiochus Sidetes, 197; accompanies Antiochiw 
in his expedition against tiie Partbians, 800; en- 
larges his dominions, and throws off all subjection 
to the Syrians, 303; forces the Edomites to embrace 
the Jewish religion, ib.; his ambassador well enter- 
tained at Rome, 305; bis rich pesents to the Ro- 
mans, ib.; his league with Zebina the impostor of 
Syria, 306; his sons root Antiochus Cyzicenus kior 
of Syria, 313; buys Scylhopolis and other places of 
Epicraies, Antiochus's general, ib.; takes Samaria 
and rases it, ib.; his greatness, 313; is a Pharisee, 
lb.; a bold saying of^one of that sect to him, ib.; 
leaves the Pharisees, and joins with the Sadduceee, 
314; his death and prophecies, 915. 

Hyrcanus, son of Alexander, succeeds queen Alex- 
andra in Judea, ii. 365; routed by Aristobulus hie 
brother, ib.; resigns the crown to him, ib.; restored 
by Pompey, 36(1; the time of his reign ascertained, 
ib.; his love of ease. 275; flies to Aretas king*rf 
Arabia, and is assisted by him, ib.; has audience of 
Pompey, 380; his claim, ib.; joins with Pompey, 
S84; restored to the hiffb-prlesthood and government, 
but not to the sovereignty, by Pompey. 385; assists 
Scaurus, the Roman lieutenant, 386; his power 
lessened by Gabtnius, 391; assists Cesar, 310; Cesar 
restores him to the sovereignty, 313; his fkvour to 
Herod, 314; rebuilds the walls of Jerusalem by leave 
ft^om Caesar, 318; his ears cut oflf, and he is deli- 
vered to the Partbians, 339; released hy the tyrant 
Phrahates, 357; honourably maintained by the 
Jews in Parthia, ib.; tempted to Jerusalem by Ha 
rod, lb.; pat to death by him, 374t 
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Jacimus made liich- priest, ii. 149; enters Palestine 
witb the Syrians, 151; his treachery and cruelty, 
b.} put in possession of the country by the Syrians, 
166; hisapostacy, 167; his death, ib.; a judgineolon 
his profaneness, 166. 

Jaddua the high furiest meets Alexander in hia ponti* 
flcal robes, i. 37U; his reception by Alexander, ib.; 
carries him into the temple, 371. 

Jannes and Jambres, two Erry ptian magicians, ii. 345. 

wanus, temple of. shut, ii. 414; but Ave times till the 
year of our Saviour's birth, ib. 

Jason buys the high-priestliood of Antiocbaa, ii. 108; 
he introduces heathen customs, ib.; sends oflferinga 
to Uerculus. ib.; brought out by his brother, 110; 
flies, ib.; seizes the goTernment, 115; his cruelty, ib. 

Jason the historian, who hi> was, ii. 137; abridged in 
the second book of Maccabees, ib. 

Ibis, a poem writ by Callimnchus, why so called, ii. 
93; a name used also by Ovid, ib. 

Idolaters, two cects of them only in the world, i. 173. 
first worshipped the planets, 173. 

Idolatry, Jews prone to it before their captivity, why 
not alter it, i. 309; Samariuns charged with it by 
the Jews, X33. 

Idumca, Arabia Petrsa so called, i. 68; diflbra ficm 
the Idumsa in Judea, ib, 

IdamsMns, who they were, ii. 135; they all embraoe 
the Jewish religion, 903. 

Jeconiab, or Jehoiachin, succeeds his fitther king Je- 
hoiakim, i. 103; hia wickedneas, ib.; sent in ehalas 
to Babylon, ib.; released, 108; Aivoured, ib. 

Jeffery of Monmouth, his history foraed, i. 418. 

Jefaoanaz auceeeds his father king Josiah, i. 95; kia 
wicked raign, 06; carried captive into Egypt, ib. 

Jehoiakim made king of Judan by the king of Egypt, 
i. 96; his wickedness, 97; slays Uriah the prophet, 
98; put in chaina by Nebuchadnezzar, 99; swears 
fealty to him, and is restored, ib.; as wicked as 
ever, 101; persecutes the propheta, ib.; rebels against 
Nebuchadnezzar, 103; slain, ib. 

Jehoram king of Judah loses Edom, i. 65. 

Jehoaapbat, bis trade for gold, i. 65; unaacoeaaAii, ib. 

JeraaBiab, when called to the prophetic ofBce, i. 80; 
his mournfhg for king Josiah, 94; proclaims Ood*8 
judgments against king Jehoiakim, 97, 98; hia dan* 
cer and escape, 98; prophecies of Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion, 09; imprisoned, ib.; employs Baruch to 
publish his prophecies, ib.; hides himself. 101; pro- 
pheeiea against Jeconiah, 103; his propbedea re- 
latinf to the Babylonians, 104; dissuades Zedekiah 
from entering into a league a^^ainst Nebuchadnez- 
zar, 105; writes to the Jews in captivity, ib.; de- 
nounoea Judgment against Semaiah, who wrote 
against hiro, 106; sends his prophecies ajrninst Baby- 
Ion to that city, lb.; prophecies to Zedekiah hia cap- 
tivity, 109; is imprisoned, ib.; again, 110; well used 
by order of Nebucbadnezzar, 113; carried into Elgypt, 
113; prophecies against the Jews there, 114; eon- 
jectures of his death, 114, 115. 

Jeremiah, one verse of this book only written in 
Cbaldee, ii. 341, (note 3.) 

Jeremiah's prophecy of seventy years, how fulfilled, 
i. 143, 143. 171; of Babylon's destruction, 17a 181. 
315. 

Jericho, fkmoua for its balsam, il. 383; Pompnr re. 
ceivea the news of Mithridates's death there, ib. 

. Jerome the Cardian, an historian, i. 407; despises the 
Jews, ib. 

Jerome, the use he made of Origen'a edition of the 
scripture versions, ii. 46; liis account of Antioehus 
Epipiianea's lewdness. 107; his saying of Porphyrv's 
owning the prophecies of Daniel, 140, (note 1;) his 
learning, 349; aoused by the Jews, ib. 

Jerusalem besieged, i. 63; taken in the reign of Ahaz, 
ib.; improved by Hezeklah. 78; called Cadytia, 97; 
bow called now by the Turks and Arafaa. ib.; taken 
by tlie king of EfTPt. >*>•; named the Holy City bv 
toe Asiatics, 06; taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 00; 
again, 103; plundered by him, 99; again, 103; burnt, 
113; priests celebrate the feast after the Ba^lonish 
captivity, 147; its distance from Babylon, 176; 
walla rebuilt, 394; peopled, 805; entered 1^ Alezaa. 
der, 371; by Ptolemy, 394. 

Jerusalem, strange siglHs seen in the air there, U. 
114; taken by Antiochus Epiphanea. 115; thealaugh. 
tar there, 116; phindered, burnt, and the citizens 
aaaaacred by the Syrians, 119; taken by the Ro- 
BMna, 984; Iqr Herod the Great, and the Romans, 
337. 



Jesfaua, high-priest of the Jews after their reston 
tion, i. 143; his descent, ib. 

Jesus, the sou of Birach, translates Ecclesiastiens, ii 
300. 

Jewish writers, wretched historians, ii. 348. 

Jews lose their trade into the southern aea, i. 60; 
their flrst captivity by Arbaeea, 68; ten tribes loat, 
79; tributary to the king of Egypt, 99; carried away 
captives by Nebuchadnezzar, 100; when their Ba. 
fatylonish captivity commenced, ib. 103; fly into 
Egypt from the Assyrians, 113; prophecies about 
their destruction fulDlled, 116; pursued into Egypt, 
119; how they evade the prophecies concerning the 
aceptre departed from Judah, 139; restored, ib. 130; 
their number, 144; some of all the tribes return, ib.; 
the poorest of them return, 14G; and fewer in num- 
ber than those that stayed, ib.; they resettle, ib.; 
thoroughly restored, 147: when first so called, 177; 
their privileges confirmed by Xerxes, 308; are in 
his great army, 209; Ha man procures an Arder for 
their destruction, 358; when driven out of the east 
by the Turks, 370; their hatred to the Samaritans, 
335: eurae them, ib.; how they differ fkom them, 38S, 
396; as great idolaters as they, 336; aeat into cap- 
tivity by Ochus the king of Persia, 361; favoured by 
Alexander, 370, kc.; tiieir privileges in Egypt, 375; 
refuse to work on the rebuilding the temple of 
Belua at Babylon, 388; refUae to aubmit and break 
their oath, 304; one hundred thouaand carried cap. 
lives into Egypt, ib.; people Alexandria, 404; nume- 
rous under Ptolemy. 410; in Syrin under Seleocns, 
493. 

Jews, vast numbers of them captivea In Egypt, ii. 28| 
released, ib.; had no oommuniention with tbe 
Greeks till Alezander'a time. 33; speak CfaaKtaean« 
ib.; and Greek. 39; neglect the Septaagint beeausn 
liked by the Christians. 41; read the scriptures in 

* Hebrew or Chaldee aince Justinian*a time, 48; 
Ptolemy Philopater*a decree against then, 78; tbeir 
hatred to apoatacy, 79; cruelly used by Ptolemy, 80; 
Biiraculousiy saved, ib.; Ibrty thousand of them de 
strayed. 89; Antiochtts*s decree in their fkvour, 87» 
how they came into Asia Minor, 88; Laeedemc 
niana dalm kindred with them, 103; have the fhee- 
dom of Antioch, 108; their deputies put to death b/ 
Antiochus Bpiphanes, 113; his severe decree against 
them, 130; killed fordrcumdring their children, &c. 
J99; forced to celebrate the feast of Bacchus, ib.; 
tbreatened to be all sold for slaves, 130; hated by 
other nations, J3S; the Romans their friends, 144; 
have a chief magistrate over them wherever they 
dwell, 154, (note 4;) have a short peace, 167; their 
easbassies to Rome and SparU. 168. 186; freed ttom 
tbe Syrian yoke hy Simon, 187; letters fhim the 
Romans to the eastern kings in their favour, 191; 
called impious, and hated, 197: names given bjr 
them to the Christians, 308; their proselytes reputed 
to be of the same nation, ib.; the names of their 
governors in other countries, 83, (note 3;) hated 
thero, 960; apply to Poropey for liberty, 380; Ocsar 
makea a decree in fovour of them, 318; leae tbeir 
sovereignty, and are taxed by tbe Romans, 430: 
have bad no government by their own princes and 
laws since our Saviour's mission, 49J, ^c; tbdr 
high-priests made by the Romans in Chxist^s time, 
484. 

Images, how bated by the Jews, i. 348. (note 4.) 

lOBperator. what sense that title was taken in at 
Rome before Augustus's time, ii. 380; how tben and 
afterward, ib. 

Inarus, prince of tbe Libyans, chosen king by tba 
Egyptians, i. 894; defeated by tbe Peraiana, 8S7: 
taken, ib.; crucified, 864. 

Incense oflbrings, why instituted, i. 304. 

Initial letters, names made of them in use amoBg tbe 
Jews, ii. 136. 

Intermarriages of tbe Jews with other nations, kow 
forbidden, U.903, (note 3.) 

Johannn the high-priest slaya bis brother Jeabna, L 
353. 

Jobannea GramroaticiM, his endeavonrs to save the 
Alexandrian library, ii. 180. 

John Baptist, when he began to preach, i. 946. 

Jonathan Ben Uzziel, his Chaldee paraphrase on tbe 
prophets, il. 341; a character of it, 344; the reepeet 
paid him, 345. 

Jonathan the Saddueee, bis speech to Bjicunm 
against the Pharisees, il. 314. 

Jonathan, brother to Judas Meccab»is, sue ce e dn him 
in the command of tbe Jews. Ii. 167: fighta on a 
Mbbath, ib.; makes peace with (he ^yriuii^ VQg 
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ieUlea at Mictaniasb. ib ; coiirtfld by two parties in 
Syria, 173; settles at JeruMlem, ib.} accepts of the 
oifice of hjch -priest from Balas the pretender of 
Syria, ib.; nithful to Balas, 174; routs Apolioniiis 
the general against him, 179; rewarded by Balas, 
lb.; bis interview with Ptolemy, ib.; his govern- 
ment enlarged, 183; assists Demetries king of Syria 
in his distress. 183; ill used by him, joins with An- 
tiochas against him, ib.; rouu his forces, ib.; sur- 
prised by Tryphon's treachery, J85; muidered by 
him, 18d; bis stately tomb, ib. 

Jonathan the Jew, his letter to the TjaeedMBonians, 
mentioned, 1 Maccab. ii. 103. 

lonians rebel against Darius, i. IflG. 188; recover 
their liberty after Xerxes's defeat, 815. 

Joppa made a seaport by Simon, ii. 187; its name and 
use continued, 188. 

•osepta, one of Judas Maceabcus's commanders, his 
ill conduct, ii. 144. 

Joseph succeeds Antigonus of Soeho, as president of 
the Jewish Sanhedrin, ii. SSL 

Joseph, nephew of Ooias the high-priest, bis embassy 
to Ptolemy Euergetes, ii. 65; his kind entertain- 
ment, 66; his good fortune in that court, 67; diffi- 
culties in Josephus about him, lb.; an amour of his, 
lOO; s^nda his son Myreanus to Ptolemy Eplpbanes, 
ib.; ousted of bis office by Hyrcanus, 103. 

Joseph of Arimathea, a scribe or doctor of the Jewish 
law, ii. IS. 

Joseph eomee out of Egypt with Jesas Christ, ii. 119. 

Joaephos, many great misukos in his history, i. 91. 
liM. SSI. 353. 371. 

Joeepbits. his account of the Septuagint, iL S3; con- 
fined, 36; difficulties In hire corrected, 67; a decree 
of Antiocfans the Great preserved in his history, 
100; corrected, 103; again corrected, 120; again cor- 
Teeted, his descent from the Asmonaan race, 199; 
when he wrote, ib; again corrected, 806, (note I;) 
«• blunder of his taken notice of by Sealiger, S07; 
eorrected, S90, Ac. 

Joshua, the son of Perachia, made president of the 
Sanhedrin, ii. 86; a fbMe of him with respect to 
Christ, ib. 

Josiah succeeds his father Amon king of Jadea at 
eight years old, i. 87; his piety, 88; reigns over the 
whole twelve tribes, 89: reforms them, ib.; rends 
his clothes at hearing Mosee>s law read, ib.; Ms so- 
lema celebration of the passover, ib.; his rash en- 
gagement with the king of Egypt, 03; he is slain, 
lb.; the great moaming for him, 04. 

Iptaieratea, the Ofscian captain, assists the Persians, 
i. 393; accused by ibem, and cleared, 350. 

Ipras, battle of, i. 414; establishes the fbar monsr- 
chles after Alexander's death, ib. 

Isaac's prophecy of Esau Ailfllled. i. 65. 

Isaiah, his prophecies to Ahas, i.61; of Christ, OS; his 
direction fbr the cure of king Heiekiah, 74; rebukes 
that king's pride, ib.; and foreign altianees, ib.; his 
prophecy against Sevechus king of Egypt, ib.; of 
the destruction of Sennacherib's army by a blast, 
' 75; said to sulfbr roariyrdom under Mnnasseh. 7S; 
his proph3cy of the Babylonians Ailfllled. 100. 179; 
of Babvlon fuWIled, 423. 

Isaiah, chap. zi. lii. and liil. prophetical of Christ, ii. 
353, 354; the Targnms so understand them, ib. 

Ishmael, his treachery, i. 113 

Ismenias the Theban, his trick to avoid adoring Ar- 
tazerxes, i. 353. 

Isoerates, two of his orations made Ibr the king of 
Cyprus, L 351; paid for them, ib. 

Isoerates the Grammarian surrendered for vindicating 
the murder of Octavius the Roman ambassador at 
Laodicea, ii. 166; the senate will not punish him, 
and whv, 160. 

Issus. battle of. 1. 168; Darius defeated there, ib. 

nhobal, king of Tyre, his saying of the prophet Dan- 
iel, I. 111. • 

Iturwans forced to turn Jews, ii. S41. 

Jube, son of the king, ted in triumph by Cesar, ii. 
314; fhvonred 1^ him, 315: his learning and works, ib. 

Judah, sceptre departing from it, how that prophecy 
was ftilfilled, ii. 431. 

7ndas Maccabeus, his flight into the wiMemess, ii. 
130; snceeeds bis fhther in the command of the 
Jews against the Syrians, 185; routs and slays 
Apoltoniiis the Syrian general, 188; routs and slays 
Seron. 189; routs Gorgias, 131; and Timothens, ib.; 
and Nicanor, 133; and L]rsias*s great army, ib.: he 
leeovers the sanctuary at Jemsalem, and appoints 
the feast of dedkation, 13S; falls on the Bdoraites, 
148; tnd AmmoDitet, ib.; roati Timotheoi again, 



ib.; and slays him, 143; relieves the distressed Gi* 
leadites, 144; routs Lysias again, and obliges the 
Syrians to make peace, 145; burns the ships at Jop- 
pa, and why, 146; vanqniahes the wandering Arabs, 
lb.; rouU and takes Timotbeus the son, 147; takes 
Ephron by storm, and razes it, ib.; dismantles He- 
bron, ib.; his interview with Nicanor, 165; escapes 
bis treachery, ib.; defeats and slays him, 106; sends 
%n embassy to Rome, ib.; be is slain, ib. 

Judas, an Essene, his remarkable prophecy of the 
death of Antigonus, son of Hyrcanus, Ii. 343. 

Jadea, when a Roman governor first put over it, ii. 
416. 

Judith, book of, written in Chaldee, i. 83; variooa 
translations, 84; alterations in them, ib.; disputes 
about it, 81; undetermined, ib. 

Junns, king of Babylon, bis reign, i. 73. 

Julius Mara thus, his prophecy of the coming of our 
Saviour, ii. 404. 

Jopiter Uammoo, is Ham the son of Noah, i. 373; 
priests of, corrupted by Alexander, 374; wbo is de* 
dared his son, ib. 

Justin Martyr, his account of the Beptnagint, ii. 3Q; 
when he wrote his flrst apologv for the Christians, 
ib., (note 3;)a confutation of his account of the 
Septuas int, 37; very credulous, ib.; his deseriptieik 
of the Sibyl's cave at Cumae,397; his credulity, 401- 

K. 

Kakergetes, why Ptolemy Phvscon so called, it 181. 
Karraites, a sect of Jews, their opinions, ii. 381; thair 

numbers lately, 323. 
Kebla, a point of heaven to which the Persians tuns 

In wonnip,!. 197. 
Kerens maae governor of Samaria by Antiochas the 

Great, ii. 95. 
Keri Cetib, their original, 1. 871; what they are, ib^ 

(note 3.) 
Kerman in Persia, the flre-temfde of the Magi there 

still, i. 801. 
Kingdoms, Daniel's four, che Roman monarchy one 

of them, u. 435. 
Kings, how anointed, K 161. ■ 

Kings, menial servanta to Tigranes king of Armenia^ 

ii. 964. 
Ktistes. why Mithridates king of Pontus so called, ii. 

808. 



LaUenns, a Roman, sorvea the Parthians against 

Anthony, ii. 386; roots Saxa. Antony's general, 

387; defeated and pot to death, 389. 
Laborosoarehod saceeeds hif fether Neriglissarin the 

kinadom of Babylon, i. 138; his tyranny, ib.; slain, ib. 
Lacemmonians league with the Perdans, i. 338; van- 

guUh the Athenians, 333; war against tl^ Persians, 

335; their hatred to AIci blades, ib.; tnConon, 345; 

base oflbrs to the Persians, ib.; make shamefhl 

peace with them, ib.; brought low by the Thebaps, 

358. 
Lacedemonians claim kindred with the Jews, il. 103^ 

their way of eating, 831, (note 1.) 
Lamb saeriflces, of what kind, 1. 354. 
Lampsacus Joins with Smyrna against Antioditn the* 

Great, ii. 80. 
Language, Greek, ancient and modern very diflbrent^ 

Language, Hebrew, treated of, 1. 385. Stt* 

Language, Scriptures should be in the vVlgar, ii. 34S*. 

Laodiee, divorced by Antiochus. ii. 57; taken again,. 
60; poisons Mm, ib.; gets the crown for hersoa.ib., 
slain by Ptolemy Euergetes, Ib. 

Laodiee, daughter of Seleocns king of Syria, narriedi 
to Perseus king of Macedon, ii. 109; stops at Del«s, 
and makes presents to the temple, lb.; an inscrip- 
tion in praise of her set up by the peo|rie, IIM; Oe 
marble now at Oxford, lb.: murdered by Ammonieaw 
^minister to the impostor Balas, 178. 

Laodicea built, i. 416. 

Lara, Cohen de, a Jew of Hamburgh, his learalng, ii. 
350. 

Lasthenes, minister to Demetriua NicAtor, U» IlK 
conduct, ii. 183. 

Lathyms Soter, king of Egypt, foreed by Henotlier 
to divorce one sister and marry another, it. 810;, 
whence his name, ib., (note 13;) expelled by lie 
mother, 841; olfended bv Alexander king of Jifdea» 
S44; overthrows him, ib.; his cruelty, lb.; ietvce 
Palestiae, ib.; naket Demetriua Eucsenu kiag 9f 
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Damascus, 349; rocallod by the Egyptians, 351; re- 
duces Thebes. 3w; his death, ib. 

Law, oral and written, differently esteemed by the 
Jews, i. 2d6. 

Law, oral, bow conveyed down, i. 268. 

Law, written, iuto bow many sections divided, i. 373. 

Law, th^ Hebrew text of it set to musical notes, bow 
read in public assemblies, ii. 343. 

Leap-years made, ii. 378. 

Learned men, linw apt to run into error, ii. 18; fly 
out uf E^ypt from Ptolemy Pbyscon, and spread 
learning m Greece and Asia, 104; when they flour- 
ished in-the west.ib. 

Legions, how many men they consisted oT, ii. 337, 
(note 4.) 

Lemnians, their flattery of the Seleucides, ii. 53. 

Lenieus the grammarian, translates Mithridates's 
medicinal commentaries, ii. SI76; a Areed man of 
Pompey's, ib. 

Ijenneus, governor of Ptolemy Pbiloroetor, ii. 109; 
occasions the war with Antiochus Epiphanes, ib. 

Lentulus, author of the civil war between Pompey 
and Cosar, killed, ii. 300. 

Leonidas, king of Sparta, defends the straits of Tber- 
mnpylc acainst Xerxes, i. 310; slain, ib. 

Leonorius the Gaul seizes Byzantium, ii. 96; passes 
into Asia, 37. 

Lepidus dismissed of the triumvirate, and lives ob- 
scurely, ii. 361. 

Lepidus, M. iEmilius, his embassy in fov(Nir of Ptol- 
emy Epiphanes, ii. 06; appoints him a guardian, ib. 

3>ptines murders Octavius the Roman ambassador 
at Laodicea, ii. 150; ofl'ers himself to the senate to 
be punished, J68; they neglect him, ib. 

l«eviticus, a passage iu our translation corrected, ii. 
135, (note 3.) ^ 

Xibrarjan, a cardinal such to the Pope, ii. S8; arch- 
bishop of Rbeims so in France, ib. 

Ubrary. Alexandrian, an account of it, ii. 80; the 
method of the Ptolemies in collecting it, ib.; a great 
part of it burnt, ib.; recruited by Cleopatra, ib.; de- 
stroyed by the Saraoeas, ib.; burnt in Cesar's wars, 
"308. 

Library of Pergarous, by whom founded, ii. 89. 

Liturgy, Zoroastres'. i. 198; J«wl8h, 300. 
- Li via married to Octavianus Cnsar, ii. 336; causes 
the death of bis grand-#ons to maha room for Tibe- 
rius, 430; LIvy, an error in him corY«cted, U« 07, 
(note 30 

Lizards, Eglo like them breed in the mine of Baby- 
lon, i. 431. 

.lioadstones, a great experiment of their virtue pR»« 
posed by Dinocrates to Ptolemy, ii. 56. 

Locusts, vast nnmbers of them, ii. 301. 

Ajondon, tlie largest city in the world, i. 180. 

.Longlivers, i. S04. 

Xorenzo de Medicis, a great restorer of learning, ii. 
194, 195. 

Ijots, the manner of them, how by their event the 
Jewish high-priest appointed the scape-goat and 
the goat for sacrifice, ii. 18. 
' Lacian, his edition of the Beptuagint, ii. 46. 

XagIus, Augustus's grandson, his death, Ii. 490. 

Lueullus, his riches and magnifleence, 1.859, (note 4.) 

LucuUus lets Mithridates escape out of envy to Fim- 
bria, ii. 853; sent against him when consul. 960; 
forces him to raise the siege of Cyzicus, ib.; beaU 
Ills fleets, 963; puts a Roman senator to death, ib.; 
declares war with Tigranes for not delivering up 
Mithridates, 904; reforms the abases in the pro- 
vinces, m; games instituted in honour of him. lb.; 
«ecalled, ib.; makes free cities, ib.; his bold and 
<|uiek march into Armenia, ib.; rouU Tigranes*s 
vast army with a very small one, 969; routs him 
•gain, and two kings more, 370, (note 1;) Ukes Ni- 
sJbts, ib.; his soldiers mutiny, ib. 

liuurius the Gaul, his acts in Thrace and Asia, ii. 87. 
. Lycophron the poet, Avoured by Ptolemy, ii. 59. 

Lysander the Spartan, his victory over the Athe- 
nians, I. 334. 
Lysandra, wife to Agathocles, flies to Seleucas, ii. 83. 

Lysias, lieutenant to Antiochus Epiphanes, routed by 

Judas Maccabeus, ii. 133; seizes the government for 

Antiochus Eupator, 143; makes peace with the 

Jews. 145. 148; put to death. 153. 

Lysimachia rebuilt by Antiochus the Great, U. 80; 

his design in it, ib. 
LysJroachus, one of Alexander's capuins, takes the 
title of king, i. 411; marries Arsinoe, daughter of 
ftolemy, ii.83; bis cruelty, ib.; routed and slain, ib. 



Lyshnacbus. deputy to the usurper Menelau at J^ 
rusalem, murdered by the people, ii. 113. 

Lysimacbus kills bis brother, and betrays Gaza t« 
the Jews, u. 847. 



Maccabees, their history written by Jason, i. 3B5; 

the second book an epitome of tbat history, ib. 
Maccabees, the first book an accurate history, ii. 186, 

137; its title, 127; who taken to be the author of it. 

ib.; versions of it, ib.; an error in it corrected, 180. 
Maccabees, the second book, the epistles in the be- 
ginning spurious, ii. 137; versions of it, ib. 
Maccabees, two first chapters of the second book fk- 

bulous, ii. 36. 
Maccabees, third book, an account of it, ii. 80. 
Maccabees, a fourth book, written by Josephus, iL 81. 
Maccabees, whence the word, ii. 136. 
Macedonian soldiers disgusted with Alexander,!. 386; 

humble themselves to bim, ib. 
Machares, son of Mithridates, kills himself for fear 

of him, ii. 373. 
Macbcras, a Roman general, slays tiie Jews whom 

he was sent to assist, ii. 334. 
Mccenaa, his advice about Agrippa, ii. 390; his death, 

410. 
Magas, his rebellion against Ptolemy his half-teotlier, 

ii. 51; lUs luxurious life and character, 55. 
Magi, one of them usurps the Persian throne, i. lOO; 

they are murdered, 171; why so called, ib.; worriiip- 

Ecrs of fire, 173; their opinions, ib.; worship altered 
y Zoroastres. J95. 199; their learning, 900; their 

fire-temple still in being, 901; called Gaort by the 

Turks, 307; their worship sufiTered by the Engliah at 

Bombay, dtc. 908. 
Magians, three orders of prieets among them. f. 800. 
.Magnesia, battle of between the Romans and Antio* 

chtts the Great, ii. 96. • 

Magus. Simon, Justin Martyr deceived aboat a statue 

of him, ii. 37. 
Mahomet, the story of his loadstone fklse, ii. 58. 
Maimonides, his good abridgment of the Talouid, i« 



Malacbi, Us death, i. 193; when be lived, 314. 

Malichus the Jew, his treachery, ii. ffiS; elain b^ 
Herod, with Cassius*s leave, 3IO. 

Manahem, his prophecy of Herod's being king. ii. 340. 

Manaaseh king of^ Judab. his idolatry, i. 78; said to 
kill Isaiah, ib.; carried captive into Aseyria, 80; Us 
restoration and reformation, ib.; fortifies Jeniaa- 
lem, 86; his death, 87. 

Manaaeeh the high-priea^'> *od marries a woman of 
Bamaria, 1. 399; high-priest of the temple there, 394. 

Manetho dedicates bis history to Ptolemy, i. 308. 

Marathom battle of. i. 193. 

Mardoc.Empadus succeeds his fother Belesis king of 
Babylon, i. 78; his name in scripture, ib.; aends am- 
basaadors to congratulate Heaekiah on his reco- 
very, 73. 

Mardonius, Xerzea's general. Us waxs in Gieeoe, u 
191; slain, 818. 

Mareotis. lake of, its extent, ii. SSS, (note 5.) 

Mariamne, her beauty and merit, it. 330; her mar- 
riage to Herod. 337; and descent, ib.; Herod Jealous 
of Antonv's love to her, 385; oflends Herod, 374; 
provokes him to rage against her, 381: coadeaiDcd 
to death, and executed, ib. 

Mariamne, a woman of an inferior rank, narriad to 
Herod, ii. 388. 

Marine ends the Cimbrian war, ii. 346. 

Marius Marcus, a Roman senator, general for MiUi- 
ridates. put to death by LucuUus, ii. 969. 

Marks, Greek, In use among the grammarians ia 
Origen's time, ii. 45. 

Maronites still preserve the Syrian language, ii. 346^ 

Marriage, incestuous, of Antiochus, u. 15; Syrian 
kings of that descent, ib 

Marsham, Sir John, his skill |n chronology, II. 64. 

Marsyas, Cleopatra's general, routed by Pbyaeon, ii. 
90S; pardoned by the king, ib. 

Masorah, what, I. 385. 

Masorites. Jewish critics so caHed, i. 885; inventors 
of the vowel points, ib.; their profession, ib.; 
whence their name, ib.; their continuance, 990. 

Mattaniah, son of Josiab, made king bv Nebuchad- 
nezzar, i. 104; changes bis name to Zedekiah. ib. 

Mattathias, of the Asrooncan race, bis descent and 
children, ii. 133; he refbses to obey AntiochuB*s de- 
cree against his religion, 123; his bold behaviour ba- 
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fore that king's officer, 1^ his brave actions in de- 
fence of hit coantry, 1^; bis care to reeover the 
.law, 135; his death and charge to his sons, 126. 

Mausolufl, king of Caria, his death and noble mona- 
loent, i. 359. 

Mede», kingdom of. founded, i. 70; their treachery to 
the Scyth'inns. 100. 

Megabyzus the Persian, disgusted, i. 325; wars in 
Egypt, 356; revolts, 363; reconciled to Artaxerzes, 
ib.; ill used, 364. 

Megasthenes the historian, when he flourished, i. 
419; counterfeit book of his put out by Anniue of 
Viterbo. ib. 

Memnon the Rbodian, hie ^ood advice to Darius Co- 
domanDUs, i. 366; his widow marries Alexander, 
3C8. 

Memnon, statue of, al Thebes, Btrabo's account of 
it, ii. 394. 

Memphis, called Mesri ftotn the grandson of Noah, i. 
97; magistrates put to death by Cambyaes, L66; be- 
sieged, 835. 857: taken by Alexander, 873. 

Men«lemu8 the philosopher, when he died, ii. 34. 

MenelauB supplants his brother, and buys the high* 
prfeethood of Antioehus Epipbanes, ii. 109; takes a 
heathen name, ib.; apostatizes, ib. Ill; assisted by 
Antioehus, ib.; robs the temple, 118; gets Onias the 
high-priest to be put to death at Daphne, ib.; Ms 
deputy murdered at Jerusalem, 113; conducts An- 
tioehus into the holy of holies, 115; put to death at 
Aleppo. 148, (note 13.) 

Mentor, the rapidity of his conquests, i. 308. 

Merit, too much, fktal to ministers of state, ii. 356. 

Meroe, sister and wife to Cambyaes, murdered by 
him, i. 169. 

Mesessimordacus king of Babvlon, i. 79. 

Messiah, the Jewish notion of his coming, ii. 404,405; 
when his kingdom commenced, 485. 

Messiahs, two to come according to the later Jews, 
«i. 384. 

Mesaias. Isaiah's prophecies of him to king Ahax, i. 
68; Daniel's prophecy of him, 141; Zoroastres\ 307; 
when Daniel's of the seventy weeks concerning 
him begins, 237. 

Metiochus, son of Miltiades, taken by the Phnnt- 
cians, i. 190; welt used, ib. 

Meto the Athenian Invents the cycle of the moon, i. 
311; his cycle, when made, ii. 155. 

Miletus taken by the Pprsians, i. 1«9. 

M iUenarian opinion, when introduced, ii. 401. 

Miltiades the Athenian, prince of the Thracian Cher- 
sonesos, i. 183: routs the Persians al the battle of 
Marathon, li»2. 

Mina of silver, its value, i. 147. 

Ministers, Christian, the service they do civil to go- 
vernment, i. 310. 

Mishnah, a buok of traditional law, preferred by the 
Jews to Moses, i. 368, 269; by whom composed, 435. 

Mishnical times, when they began, i. 424. 

Mishnical doctors, two great ones spared by Herod, 
ii. TOB; the succession of the heads of them, and the 
order of their traditions, ib. 

Mithridates the eunuch conspires the death of Xerxes, 
i. 890; boated to ditath. 233. 

Mithridates king of Parthia, takes lyemetrius king 
of Syria prisoner, ii. l^', gives him his daughter, 
but keeps him captive, 189; his good laws, ib. 

Mithridates the Great, king of Parthia, hiseucceasion 
to the crown, ii. 904. 

Mithridates Euergetes, king of Pontus, slain by 
treachery, ii. 208. 

Mithridates Eupator his son, succeeds him, ii. 208; 
comets at his birth, and at his accession to the 
throne, 809; murders his mother and brother, ib.; 
murders his nephews, and seizes Cappadocia. 850; 
why offended with the Romans, ib.; expels Nico- 
medes king of Bitbynia, ib.; vanquishes the Roman 
generals, and puts them to a cruel death, 351; or- 
ders eighty thousand Romans to be massacred. 35!^ 
seizes Athens, and draws the Greeks over to his 

Earty, 853; his armies beaten by S^Iln, 354; routed 
y Fimbria, ib.; escapes by sea, ib.; begs peace of 
the Romans, 255; his second war with them under 
Murena, 856; makes a second peace with Sylla. ib.; 
vanquishes the consul Cotta, 360; forced to raii*e 
the siege of Cyziciis, ib.; forced to fly to Ticrnnes 
king of Parthia for prot<M:tion, 293; ossiKted hy him, 
268; his letter to the king of Parthia for help, ex- 
tant in Salluiit, 889; a panic fear seizes him, 270; 
he vanquishes Fnbius. nnd distresses Lucullus's 
lieutenants, ib.; routs Trlarius, ib.; routed by Pom ■ 
pey, 871; retreats to Bosphorus, 873; his treasuru 



memoirs, and medicinal commentaries taken, 878; 
author of the medicine called Mithridale, ib.; sues 
for peace, 277; but will not submit to base terms, 
ib; his desperate project to march against Rome, 
278; his son made king by his army, 279; he killa 
himself, ib.; his character, ib. ice.; murders bis chil- 
dren, ib.; Ave of his sons and two of his daughters 
In Pompey's triumph, 380; the length of bis war 
with the Romans, ib.; Pompey honourably buriev 
him, 286; his riches, ib. 

Mithridates, king of Pergamus assists Osar. ii. 308; 
has the kingdom of Bosphorus eiven him, 313; 
killed in endeavouring to possess himself of it, ib. 

Mizpa, a place of prayer among the Jews, ii. 130. 

Moawias, the caliph, takes Rhodes, and sells the Co- 
lossus, ii. 70. 

Molon made governor of Media bv Antioehus the 
Great, ii. 69: rebels, ib.; and slays himself,. 71. 

Moneses, the Parthian, useful to Antony in that 
war, ii. 358; his generosity to him, 359. 

Monkery, its ill foundation, ii. 336; its rise, 837. 

Monks, British, maintained by their labour, ii. 896, 
(note 1.) 

Montague, bishop corrected, ii. 400. 

Months, intercalary, used by the ancients, ii. 145. 

Moon, cycle of nineteen vears, when, by whom, and 
for what invented, i. 31 J; the use the Christiana- 
make of it, 313. 

Mopsuestia taken and razed by the sons of Grypas. 
ii. 849. '^ 

Mordeeai, porter to Artaxerxes Longimanus, i. 384; 
discovers a conspiracy against his life, 856; oflfends 
Haman, 857; on what account, 259; represents the 
danger of the Jews to Esther, ib.; in great power^ 
961. 

Moses, the book of his law found, I. 89; written co- 
pies of it first taken by command of king Josiah» 
370; a cony found by Hilkiah, ib.; a correct edition 
of it by Ezra, 871; in what manner, ib.; solemnly 
published by him, 896; rare among the Jews before 
their captivity, 896. 

MoBOllam, a Jew of Egypt, his story, i. 405. 

Mother and her seven sons martyred, ii. 123. 

Mount Acra, the citadel at Jerusalem built by the 
Syrians, so called, ii. 134. 

Mule, Cyrus so called, and why, i. 136. 

Murena renews the waikwitb Mithridates without 
sufficient ground, ii. 856; recalled by 8|vlla, ib. 

Mttsa, Anion ins, the physician, cures Augustus, ii. 
389; kills Mareellus, ib. 

Museum of Alexandria, the habitation of learned 
men, ii. 21; a description of it, ib.; Christian do& 
tors bred there, ib. 

Mutina, now Modena, besieged by Antony, ii. 391. 

N. 

Nabathcan Araba, Antigonus's wars with them, k 
406. 

Nabonaditts, king of Babvlon, i. 133; Daniel prophe> 
sies to him, 137; slain, ib.; Daniel with him Juat be* 
fore, ib. 

Nabonassar, Belesis king of Babylon, so called in 
seriptnre, i. 61; confusions after his death, 78. 

Nabopollassar, seizes the kingdom of Babylon, L 9f^ 
marries Nebnchadnezzar to the king of Assyria't 
daughter, ib.; ukes Nineveh, ib.; his death, 108. 

Nabttchodonosor, his victory over the Medea, i. 881 
his revels upon it, ib.; a name common to the kinge 
of Babyton, 90. 

Napata, the metropolia of Ethiopia, destroyed by the 
Romans, ii. 388. 

Nebuchadnezzar invades Palestine, i. 98; takes Jenr<* 
salero, 99; his conquests, 108; succeeds his fhther,. 
ib.; his dream interpreted by Daniel, ib.; causes the 
fhlse prophets among the Jews to be roasted to 
death, 106; overruns Egypt, 114; sets itp the golden 
image, 115; enlarges and beautifies Babylon, 110; 
the height and value of his golden images, 124; hie 
palace and banging gardens, 135; his pide. 187; his 
distraction, ib.; his restoration, ib.; his death, ib. 

Nebnraradan burns the temple and rity of Jerusalem^ 
i. 112; uses Jeremiah well, ib.; his victories. 115. 

Nectanabifl, king of Egypt, first of the Sebennite 
race, i. 350; wars with The Peri^ianp. ib. 

Nectanf bus made kinp of Eg>'pt. 1. ^; the last Egypv 
tinn that reigned ihrre. IGS. 

Neciis succeeds his fbther Psnmniltichus king of 
Egvpt. i. 90; his attempts in navigation, ib.; wan 
with th^ king of Babvlon, VX; his kind message te 
king Josiah, 95; beats the Babylonians, 96 akte 
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Jadaii tributary, 98; routed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
98, yJ; his death, 103. 

Mehelainitc, Sumaiah the, writes against the prophet 
Jeremy, i. IO«i. 

Nehemiah and Mordecai. leaders of the Jews after 
their restoration, i. 144; not the same with those 
met:tioned in (Esther, ib. 

Mcheiuiah succeeds Elzra as governor of Jude a, under 
the Persians, 1. >2:)*i; cupbearer to Artaxerxes, ib.; 
rebuilds the walls of Jerusalem, 3!)3; settles ge- 
nealogies, 2:H»; attends Ezra when be read the law 
he had collectr>d to the people, ib.; bis riches and 
generosity, 310; goes to the Persian court and re- 
turns. 314; drives Tobiah the Ammonite out of the 
temple, 315; his reformations, 316. 321; holy scrip- 
tures end wirh his last act of it, 33J. 

Nehemiah, book of, more modern than the rest, i. 
434, 4>23; great part written in Chaldee, ii. 343. 

Nepiiereiis. king of Ej^ypt. assisU tho Spartans 
against tne iVrsians, i. S4I. 

Neriglissar, son-in-law to Nebuchadnezzar, succeeds 
him. i. l-Zci'i slain, 131; his good character, 11^. 

Nicanor sent a<;ainst Judas Maccabeus, ii. 130; 
routed, 131; loath to flght against him, 152; forced 
to it. ib.; his treachery to Judas, 16o; his blasphemy, 
ib.; defeated and slain, ib. 

Niocles, king of Cyprus, his generosity to Isocrates, 
i. 351. 

Nicocrnon, king of Cyprus, inquires about the Egyp- 
tian god derapis, ii. 18. 

Nicodeuius, n scribe or doctor of the Jewish law, ii. 11. 

Nicolas the ilStolian, bis fidelity to Ptolemy, ii. 74; 
defeated, ib. 

Nlcolaus, Herod's ambassador at Rome, his good 
conduct, ii. 411. 

Nicomodes of Bithynia at war with bis brother Zi- 
petes, ii. i25;-the kings of Bithynia descended from 
Aim, ib.; calls the Gauls into Asia, ib.; builds Nico- 
media, 53. 

Nicomcdes driven out of his kingdom by Mithridates, 
ii. 250; gives his country to the Romans, 359. 

Nicopolis built by Pompey, ii. 371. 

Nieopolis, another city so called, buflt by Octavianus 
Cesar, ii. 371. 

Nile had seven mouths formerly, i 350; the nature of 
it, ib. 

Nineveh besiet^cd by the IVfedes, i. 88; taken and de- 
stroyed by tliQ king of Babylon, 90; prophecies of it 
fulfilled, ib.; its bigness, ib.; now called Mosul, the 
seat of the patriarch of the Nestorians, 01. 

Niann, first month of the year in the ecclesiastical 
account, i.3%. 

Nisibis in Mesopotamia taken t^ Lucnllus, ii. 370. 

Nitetis, Cyrus's wife, her story, i. 165; Nitocris, queen 
of Babylon, her good government, i. 134. 

Nixon's and No.«lradamus's prophecies compared 
with the Sibyls', ii. 402, 44)3. 

Nobilius Flnminius, his annotations on the Septua- 
gint, ii. 48. 

Nobles called friends by the Macedonian kings, ii. 
173, (note 7.) 

^'omad, the wandering Arabs so called, ii. 146. 

Nomoi, the provinces of Egypt so called, ii. S32, 
(note 4.) 

Nonaeris, rock of, its water poisons, i. 380, (note 1.) 

Northumbrians, why so called in ancient times, ii. 
160, (note 6.) 

Numbers, translation of a passage in that Book cor- 
rected, ii. 353. 

O. 

Oath of fidelity required by Herod, ii. 393; refused by 
the Jews, ib.; again, 413. 

Ocba, a Persian princess, buried alive by her brother, 
i. 358. 

Ochus puts Bogdianus, his brother, to death, i. 318. 
See Darius Nothns. 

Ocbus, son of Artaxerxcs Mncmon, his policy to se- 
cure the crown, i. 3.'>',«; bis cruelty, ib.; conquers 
Egypt, 363; his laziness and luxury, 363; poisoned, 
and mangled after his death, ib. 

Octapla, an edition of the Bible so called, ii. 44. 

Octavia married to Antony, ii. 327; ill used by him, 
364. 368; divorced by bim, ib. 

Octavius Cn. a Roman ambassador, and ancestor of 
Augustus, murdered at Laodicea, ii. 150. 

Octavius, afterward Ausu6tus, born, ii. 285; an ora- 
cle concerning his birth, 386; adopted by Caesar, 319; 
Ills proceedings on news of his death, ib ; outwits 
Antony, 320; his youth, ib.; bis quarrel with Anto- 
Ay. 367, several reasons for it, 368; the consuls 



against him, ib.; destroys Antonyms reputation, 36S 
declares war against Cleopatra, ib.; his policy in it 
ib.; builds Nicopolis, and why, 371; beats Antony at' 
Actium, ib.; his great expedition, 374; rejects Anto 
ny's submissive oflbrs of peace, 375; his cruelty to 
Antony's sons and friend, 377; views Alexander 
the Great's body, ib.; his contemptuous saying of 
Apis, the god of the Egyptians, ib.; generosity to 
Herod. 379; the contenders for the Parthian empire 
apply to him, 380; his triumph and honours, ib.; ho 
has the Roman empire put into his bands by the 
senate. 383; has the name of Augustus, ib. 

OBnanthe, the mother of Ptolemy Philometor's mi- 
nions, killed, ii. 85. 

Oil, holy, wanting In the second temple, 1. IGO. 

Oltbaces, king of Colchis, taken prisoner by Pompey 
ii. 373; led in triumph before him. ib. 

Olympias, Alexander's mother, her cruelty, L 396; 
put to death, ib. 

Oma, the caliph, commands the library at Alexandria 
to be destroyed, ii. 21. 

Onias the Second, succeeds Manasseh the high-priest 
ii. 51; his dulnesa and mal-admioistration, 65, iic. 
his covetousness, ib. , 

Onias the Third, his grandson high-priest, it. OS; de 

Ksits Hyrcanas's treasure in the temple. 103^ 
ought out by his brother Jason, 107; put to deatb 
at Antioch, 102. 148. 

Onias, his son, flies to Egypt, ii. 149; is highly fk- 
voured by the king, 175; builds a temple there, ib.; 
serviceable to Uueen Cleopatra, 181. 

Onion in Egypt built by Onias the Jewish bigb-piiest 
there, ii. 177. 

Onkelos, his Chaldee paraphrase npon the law, ii. 
341; his the first paraphrase in order of place. 343; 
at Gamaliers funeral, ib.; his paraphrase the 
best. ib. 

Ophelias, one of Alexander's captains, bis history 
and death, i. 410. 

Ophir, the Jews trade for gold thither, i. 64, 65; the 
trade to it the same as to the East Indies now, 60; 
conjectures about its situation, ib. 

Opimius, wine called from his consulship, its excel 
lencc and age, ii. 209. 

Orocles, mysterious, deceive king Croesus, L 135; fail 
aAer the coming of Christ, ii. 315. 

Oral law highly esteemed by the Jews, i. 966; re- 
jected by the Samaritans, 339. 

Oramasdes the good god of the Persians, i. 174. 

Origen, bis edition of the versions of the Scriptures, 
ii. 43; corrects the Septuagint. 44; a scheme of his 
edition of those versions, ib.; bis pains about the 
Septuagint, 45; the Greek marks he made use of. 
ib.; why called Adamantius, ib.; what remains of 
his edition, 46. 

Orodes, king of Parthia, kills his father, ii. 374; and 
brother, ib.; sends to Crassus. to know why be 
made war upon bim, 298; kills his general after bis 
victory over Crassus, 300; claps Pompey's ambas- 
sador In chains, 305; runs mad, 333|; makes his eld- 
est and worst son king, 356; murdered by him, 3S7. 

Orosius, an error in bim corrected, ii. 189. 

Orsines barbarously used by Alexander, i. 385. 

Osaces. the Parthian general, routed and killed by 
Cassius, ii. 301. 

Osiris, the Egyptian god described, i. 168. 

Ostanes, the Magian bigh-priest in Greece with 
Xerxes, i. 314. 

Oswey, the Saxon king, his saying of St. Peter's 
keys, ii. 160. 

Otanes the Persian discovers the imposture of Smer- 
dis. i. 171. 

Oxatres, Darius*s brother, yields himself to Alexan- 
der, i. 381; generously dealt with, ib. 



Parorus, son of the Parthian king, his war with An. 

tony, ii. 32G; routed by Ventidius, 333; hia cbarac 

ter and death, ib. 
Palestine, its south-west bounds, i. 103; what that 

country was, ii. 77. 
Palmyra, what was its name in Solomon's time. i. 97. 

an account of it, ii. 335. Tadmor its Scripture 

name, ib.; its great trade, ib. 
Pammenes the Theban assists Artabazus, i. 359. 
Paneas, battle of, between the Syrians and E^yp 

tinns, ii. 87. 
Panthea, her love to her husband. 1. 135. 
Papias. bishop, introduces the millenarian opinion 

U iOl 
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Ptpj^riiB, paper first found out, i. 375. 

Parmenio Miit int«) Asia by Philip, i. 364: takes Da- 
maaeuB for Aiexaoder, 367; his saying to Alexnnder 
on bis civility to the Jewish high-priest, 370; pat 
to death by the coutmand of Alexander, 381. 

Parthia, kings of, great tyrauM, ii. 65; their succes 
sion, 18J. 

Parthians rout and take Demetrius, king of Syria, ii. 
J9U; their limits, ib. 

Parysatis queen of Persia, her cruelty, i. 330. 334. 337; 
banished by her sun Artaxerxes Mnemon, and re- 
called, ib. 

Patrick, St., sent to convert the Irish, ii. 159. 

Patrocles, general for Anliochtis Boter, cut off with 
his army by the Bitliynians, ii. 85. 

Patroclus, Ptolemy's admiral, puts the poet Botades 
to an uncommon death, ii. 51. 

Paul of Thebais, the founder of monkery, ii. 237. 

Pausanias, king of Sparta, commands the Grecians 
at the battle of Plat«a, i. 312; their fleet against 
the Persians, 215; his treachery, 217; deposed, ib.; 
put to death, ib. 

Pausanias abused by Atialus, i. 364; kills Philip of 
Macedon, ib. « 

Pausiris succeeds Amyrtcus his father in the king- 
dom of Egypt, i. 332. 

Pekah, king of Samaria, his ottempts against king 
Ahaz, i. G2; Isaiah s prophecy of him fulfilled, ib. 60. 

Pelopidas the Theban, his great actions, i. 352, 353; 
will not adore Artaxerxes, 353. 

Pelopoonesian war begins, i. 313; the double dealings 
of the Persians, 321; their wisdom in it, ib.; end of 
it, 334; fatal to the Athenians, ib. 

Pentateuch, Samaritan copy of it, i. 326; brought into 
Europe, 327; another, ib.; difTers from the Jewish, 
328; a mistake concerning it, 331. 

Perdiccas, governor of Aridseii^i, Alexander's brother 
and successor, i. 3S0; ill success in Egypt, 392. 

Pergamena, why parchment so called, i. 376. 

Perganius, library of, given to Cleopatra by Antony, 
ii. 21); how it came to be a kingdom, 52; the end of 
it, I9n. 

Persepolis sacked by Alexander, i. 379; burnt, ib. 

Perseus, king of Macedon, his marriage, ii. 104; ovef' 
thrown by the Boroans, 119. 

Persia, greatness of that empire, i. :<60. 

Pestilence. Thucydides's account of it, i. 313. 317. 

PcBlilencc and famine in Judea, ii. 3^2. 

Pelronius routo Candace. queen of Ethiopia, ii. 388. 

Pharaoh Hnphra, sec A pries. 

Pharaoh Nrcho, see Necus. 

Pharisees disoblige Hyrcanus, ii. 214; are popular, 
218; an account of theui, 219; their opinions, 223, 
&c.; conceited of their holiness, 224; pride and num- 
bers, ib.; in what they differed from the Ilerodians, 
239; in favour with queen Alexandra, 258; their re- 
venge on their persecutors, 259. 

Pharnabazus, the Persian, leagues with the Lacede- 
monians, i. 321; kills Alcibiades at their desire, 335; 
makes a truce with them, 330; accuses Tissa- 
phernes, 340; parleys with Agesilaus, 344; his ac- 
tions in Egypt, 351; a fine saying of bis, 353. 

Pharnaccs, son of Mithridates, made king by his 
army, ii. 278; submits to Pompey, 286; made king 
of Bosphorus by him, ib.; uiakes war on the Ro- 
mans, 312; routs Domilius Calvinus, ib.; routed by 
Casaar, ib. 

Pharnacyas the Persian eunuch, bis treason, 318; put 
to death, 320. 

Pharsalia, battle of, ii. 304. 

Pbanis of Enrpl finished, ii. 16, (note 3;) a dcacrip- 
lion of it, 17. 

Pbetlyma, wife to Smerdis the impostor king of Per- 
sia, discovers him, i. 171; married to Darius, 174. 

Phosnieia. what that country was, ii. 78. 

Phila, wife of Demetrius, poisons herself for bis mis- 
fortunes, ii. 14. 

Philadelphia built where Rabbatb stood, ii. 59. 

Philammon murders queen Arsinoe, ii. 83; murdered 
himself, K. 

PhilKtatrus the eunuch, founder of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, his death, ii. 52. 

Philip king of Macedon, master of Greece, i. 364; 
prepares for a war with Persia, ib.; slain, 365; his 
family destroyed, 420; leagues with Antiochus 
against the young king Ptolemy Epiphanes, ii. 65; 

* overthrown by the Romans, 80. 

niilip, son of Antiochus Grypus, his contest for the 
Syrian empire, ii. 249; vanquishes his brother De- 
metrius, 251; takes and loses I)ania«cuH 255 



Phllippi, battle of, ii. 333. ^ 

Philo, his account of the Septuagint, li. 29; eonfiited . 
36; elder than Josophus, 229; hyperbolizes, 334, 
(note 1;) ib., (note 2;) when he went ambassador to 
Rome, 'i36; his account of Pontius Pilate, 435. 

Philostratus, bis history of Apollonius Tyanssns, a 
fable, i. 422. 

Phocion the Athenian sent to the assistance of the 

^ Persians, i. 360. 

Phmnicia, its extent, t. 416. 

Phrfthates king uf Parthia, routed by Aniiocbus 6e- 
detes, ii. 301; routs end slays him. ib.; marries his 
daughter, ib.; liis imprudence, 204; is routed and 
killed, ib. 

Phrataates, another king of Parthia, makes peace 
wtth Pompey, ii. 271; reAises an alliance with 
Mithridates. ib.; killed by his sons, 294. 

Phrahates, son of Orodes, made king of Parthia, ii 
356; his cruelty, 357; murders his father, ib.; hi* 
contest with Tiridates, 379. 388; marries an Italian 
woman, and is governed by her, 391; poisoned by 
her, 392. 

Phraortes, king of Media, his defeat and death, i. 87. 

Pictures forbididen to the Jews, ii. 125. (note 2.) 

Pilate, Pontius, his wicked character, ii. 425. 

Piso,Cn., {ioisons German icu8,ii. 420; kills himself, ib. 

Pisuthnes rebels ajrainst Darius Nnthns, i. 330. 

Plalaea, battle of. Persians routed there, i. 212. 

Plato born, i. 317; bis death, 363. 

Piancus provoked by Cleopatra to desert Antony, ii. 
360. 

Pliny, what be writes of the Essencan Jews, ii. 236. 

Plutarch, an error in the translation corrected, ii. 
193, (note 5.) 

Polemon made king of Pontus by Augustus, ii. 396; 
his son made king of Armenia. 424. 

PoUio, a friend to Herod, ii. 389; entertaiiia hia 
sons, ib. 

Poiybius, his agreement with Josephna, as to Antio- 
chus Epiphanes's death, ii. 136; bis advice to De- 
metrius the Syrian prince at Rome, 150; the end of 
bis history, 180; some nceount of him, ib. 

Polycrates, minister to Ptolemy Epiphanes, bis wis- 
dom, ii. 103. 

Polygamy. Socrates plagued by it, i. 317. 318. 

Folysperchon, governor of Alexander's sons, i. 395; 
murders one of them, 408. 

Polyxenidas, Antioebus's admiral, beaten by the Ro- 
mans, ii. 95; beats Ihe Rhodians, ib. 

Pompey born, ii. 243; sent to succeed Lueullus in 
Asia, 270; routs Mithridates, and builds Nicopolis, 
371; decides the contest between Tigranes and his 
son, 272; subdues the Albanians and Iberians, 273; 
Colchis, ib.; the Syrian empire, 274; twelve kings 
attend on him, 876; call princes to an account, ib.; 
Jewish ambassadors with him, 277; disposes of 
kingdoms, ib.; enters Judea, S!8]; receives the news 
of Mitbridates's death there. 282; takes Jerusalem, 
884; profanes the temple, and does not prosper after 
it. 285; his great donatives to the soldiers, 886; his 
speech to tlie senate, and triumph, ib.; routed by 
Ciesar, and flies in disguise, 3U5; hia flight to Egypt, 
306; he is killed, ib. 

Pompey's sons and party destroyed, ii. 364. 

Pontifex Muximus, bow long the Roman emperors 
enjoyed that office, ii. 396. 

Pontus, kingdom of, founded, ii. 908; succesoion of 
the kings, ib. 

Popillius, the Roman ambassador to.Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, his bold treatment of that prince, ii. 119. 

Porpl)yr>', bis saying of Daniel's prophecies, i. 102: 
well acfiuainted with the scriptures, ii. 4M); owes 
the full completion of DaniePs proj^iedes, 139; a 
bitter enemy to the scriptures, ib. 

Poms vanquished by Alexander, i. 383; generously 
used by him. ib. 

Porus, king of India, his embassy to Augustus, ii. 
393; his presents, ib. 

Prayers, forms of, vindicated, i. 303; extemporary re- 
proved, ib. 

Pravcrs, Jewldb, i. 359. 301; against tlie Christians, 
299; too long, 302; times of, ib. 

Preaching, the grcnt use of it, i. 309. 

Predestination, opinions of it held by the Jews, i'. 
221, &c. 

Premnis, city of Ethiopia, garrisoned by the Romara 
ii. 388. 

Prienians, their honesty, ii. 171. 

Priest, camp. i. 159. 

Priests, Jewish, their courses after the captivt^T 
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145; rich veetmenta worn by them, 146; oflkiate 
bare-fuoted, ib.; their steady cunstancy admired by 
Ponipey. ii. 9^. 

Prodietit the heretic, a follower of Zoroastrea'f opi- 
niona. i. 207. 

Prophecy, spirit of, when it ceased, i. 160. 193. 

Propliecies. Sibylline, of Christ before his coming ii. 
40*^; others, 4(M; again, 405. 

Prophecies, some not to be understood till fulfilled, 
ii. 141; various kiuds, 215; when they began and 
ceased, ib. 

Prophetical books of Scripture, when first road in th^ 
synagogues, i. S73; into how many aections di- 
vided, in. 

Prophets, when flnt read in the Jewish synagogaes, 
ii. 39. 135. 177. 

Proselytes, their privileges in whole or in part,i.3J^ 
two sorts of them among the Jews, ii. 303. 

Protagoras condemned for atheism at .\thens, i. 331. 

Provinces, the Roman empire divided into two sorts, 
ii. 383; imperial and sonatorial, ib. 

Psalms cxlvi. czlvii. czlviii., by whom said to be 
written, i. 161. 

Psammenittts succeeds his father Amasis king of 
Egypt, i. 166; conquered by Cambyses, 167. 

Psammis succeeds bis fktber Necus king of Egypt, i. 
103; dies. 106. 

Psammiilchus makes himself king of Egypt, i. 81; 
wars with the Assyrians, ib.; his death, 90. 

Psammiticbus II. reigns many aces afler the First, i. 
336; deacended firom him, ib.; his avafice and cruel- 
ty, ib. 

Psammuthis, king of Egypt, his short reign, i. 350. 

Ptolemais married to Demetrius, ii. 14. 

Ptolemais built where Ace stood, ii. 59; surrendered 
to AntinchMs the Great. 74; Jonathan templed by 
the offer of it to his destruction, 185; taken by Ti* 
granes. 363. 

Ptolemy has the government of Egypt after Alexan- 
der's death, i. %K). 39*2; his wisdom and benignity, 
393; takes Jerusalem, 394; wars with Antigonus, 
401; routs Demetrius, 403; his generosity, 404; peo- 
ples Alexandria, ib.; when his reign commenced, 
413; highly honoured by the Rhodians, 413; his 
wives, 419. 

Ptolemy Soter forms a confedrracy against Deme- 
trius, ii. 13; marries a daughter to him, 14; acso- 
ciates his son, 15; his death and character, 17; his 
learn i Off, 19. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus nssociated by his father, ii. 15; 
succeeds bis father, ib.; improves his ftther's li- 
brary, 120; puts Demetrius the president of it in pri- 
son, 33; marries his sister Arsinoe, ib.; has the 
Hepiuagint translated, 37. &c.; sends ambassadors 
to Rome, Sd; his generosity lo the Roman ambas- 
sadors, ib.; his war with Magus and Antiochus 
Soter, 51, 53; his contrivance to bring the trade of 
the east to Alexandria, 54; his fleet. 55; his war 
with Antiochus Theus, ib.; his liberality to Aratus 
of Sicyon, 5C>; curious in «iatues, 58; his death, ib.; 
and character, 59; his immense riches, ib. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus deprived of the succession by 
Philadelphus, ii. 16; ^es to Seleucus, ib.; murders 
Seleucus, 34; his wiekodneas and death, ib. 

Ptolemy Euergetes. the trick he put on the Athenians 
for their original books, ii. 30; puts his brother Ly- 
•imachus to death, 58; his victories in Asia. 60; and 
booty, ib.; why named Euergetes, 61; sacrifices at 
Jerusalem, ib.; prefers Joseph the Jew, 66; his 
death, 70. 

Ptolemy Philopater succeeds Euergetes, ii. 70; his 
murders, ib.; wickedness, ib.: visits Jerusalem, 76; 
denied entrance into the holy of holier, 77; his dis- 
honourable peace with Antiochus, ib.; his decree 
against the Jen's, 78; uses them cruelly, ib.; he (k* 
vours them, 80; a rebellion against him, 81; his 
wickedness, 83; his death. 84. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes succeeds him. ii. 84; a leacue 
against him, 86; put under the tuition of the Ro- 
mans, ib.; a ffuardian set over him by them, ib.; a 
plot against nim, 90; his enthronixation. 91; poi- 
sons his fhithful minister Aristomenes. 103. 

Ptolemy Philoroetor, a comment on the Ave books of 
Moses dedicated to him, ii. 39; succeeds his father, 
104; almost conquered by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
114; his cowardice, ib.; deposed to make room for 
his brother, 116. 

Ptolemy EuerffPtes the Second, ii. 116; rsHed also 
Physcon. lb.; the two brothers Join together acainst 
Antiochus, 117; they owe thoir kinvdom to the Ro- 
mans, 119; they fall out' between themselves, 149; 



Philoroetor comes to Rome afoot, ib.; matters mit' 
Justed between him and Phyaeon by the Romans 
150; Physcon at Rome, 151; Pbiloroeter's ambassa- 
dor ordered to depart Rome, 154; Physcon's mal-ad- 
ministration, and Philometor's benignity, 171; 
Philometor*s ffoodness to Physcon, ib.; Philoroetor 
kind to the Jews, 175; restores Demetrius to the 
kingdom of Syria, 180; dies of his wounds, ib.; 
Physcon marries his wife, and murders her eon. 
181; his wickedness, 198; his deformity, 196; his* 
cruelty, 303; forced to fly, ib.; murders his son, 30-1; 
his cruel murder of another son, ib.; grows metct- 
ful, 905; his death. 810. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus. vide Latbynis. 

Ptolemy Apion, king of Cyreue, gives his kingdom to- 
the Romans, ii. 347. 

Ptolemy Auletes, Lathyrus^s natural son, made king 
of Egypt, ii. 374; his effeminacy, lb.; pays Osar six 
thousand talents, 388; ill used at Rome, 391; ve- 
stored by Gabiniue and Antony, 394; pots bin 
daughter to death. 395; dies, 303. 

Ptoleniv, Dionysius Neos. king of Cyprus, ii. 388; de- 
posed by the senate of Rome, 889; poisons MmseUl 
390; his rich<>ii, ib. 

Ptolemy, brother and husband to Cleopatra, asso 
dated with her in the kingdom of Egypt, by their 
father Anietes, ii. 303; murders Pompey. 306; CBsar- 
gives the cause between him and his sister against 
him. 308; drowned, 311. 

Ptolemy, his brother, made a nominal king byCBsftr, 
ii. 308; poisoned by Cleopatra, 333. 

Ptolemy Macron, bribed by Menelaus, has the Jewish 
deputies murdered, ii. 113; a revnlter fh>m the king 
of Egypt, 1 14; in fkvour with the king of Syria, ib.; 
his advice to persecute the Jews, 130; grows a 
friend to them, 143. 

Ptolemy, son of Abubus, and son-in-law to Simon the- 
Jew, murders him, and two of his sous, U. 176; 
flies, ib. 

Ptolemy, prince of Chalcis, kills his son for love of 
Alexandra a Jew, ii. 3:24. 

Punic war. the beginning of it, Ii. 5% the seeond 
ended, 85; the third. 180. 

Purim feast, the Jewish Bacchanals, i. 118. 

Pyrrhus marries Ptolemy's daughter, i. 419; his 
rise, ib. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, in the confederacy against 
Demetrius, ii. 13; made king by Demetrius's army, 
ib.; driven out of Italy by the Romans, 50; slain, ib. 

Pythagoras,diBciple of Zoroa#tres. imitates htm, i. 199. 
304, 305; a mistake in history concerning him and- 
his doctrine. 305; he learned the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul from Zoroastres, ib. 

Pythius, his riches, i. 1258. 

Q. 

Q,uestor, treasurer to the Roman army, his office, ii. 

199. 
auintilis, the month of July so called. Ii. 317, (note I.) 

R. 

Rabbah, called also Philadelphia, taken by the Sy- 
rians, ii. 75. 

Rabbi, bow long the Jewish doctors have been m 
called, i. 870. 

Rabbinists, Jews for the Talmud so called, ii. 9SS. 

Rajas, petty kings of India in Aogostus's time, ii. 
393; their descendanu tributary to the Mqgnl to 
this day, ib. 

Raphia, battle of, between the kings of Ecypc and 
Syria, ii. 76; Ptolemy Epiphanes married there, 9S. 

Ra{riion, battle of, between Judas Maccabeus and 
the Syrians, ii. 146. 

Ray, Mr. an error of his about the invention of paper 
corrected, 1. 376. 

Racis the Jew, his inimitable courage. Ii. 165. 

Red Sea. not so called from its redness, i. 67. 

Red Sea, how far fVom the Mediterranean, ii. 373. 

Reffibilus, king of Babylon, i. 79. 

Religious worship of any kind, the Impiety of afliroat- 
ing it, i. 169. 

Reports, surprising, of the battle of Myeale. and 
Paulus iCmilius cleared up. i.313. 

Rhinocorura, a great mart of the Tynans, ii. 54. 

Rhodes taken by the Saracens, ii. (HI. 

Rhodians, the honours they paid to Ptolemy, i. 418; 
their sordid practire. ii. 69; rewarded by the Re- 
mans for beating Hannibal, 95. 97. 

River of Egypt, so called in Scripture, not the Nile». 
i. 103. 
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Koket, Um hifta-prieMi, the muiner of keeping ihein, 
ii.318. 

Bomanista, their vain pretences to infklliMlity, ii. 
194; their Church abominably coriupted many cen- * 
turiee aco^ 316; errors about the Euensan Jewa, 
236. 

Romana begin to grow famoue, ii. 50; send ambaMa> 
dors to Egypt, ID.; the cenerosity of their ambassa- 
dors, ib.; rewarded hy the seDate, ib.; undertake the 
toition of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 86; their embassy to 
Antiochus the Great in Thrace, W; force him to beg 
a peace, 07; they reward their confederates with 
Antiochus's provinces, ib.; their dominion in Asia 
settled, ib.; their commanding embassy to Antio- 
chus Epiphanes to give peace to Egypt, 119; de- 
clare the Jews their friends, 166; their generous 
proceedings towards those that murdered their am- 
bassadofs in Syria, 169; fiivour an impostor in Cap- 
jMdocia, 171; and another in Syria, 173; letters 
from them to the eastern kings, in favour of the 
Jews, 191; send ambassadors to inspect the affairs 
of their allies in the east, J9S; their sobriety and 
moderation, ib.; they seize on the kingdom of Per- 
gamuB, 199; their decree in fkvour of the Jews, 905; 
make the Cvreneans free, 347; the kinj^ of Bithynia 
and Cappadocia implore their protection, and have 
it, 850; they begin the Mithridatic war with ill suc- 
cess, ib.; massacred in Asia by order of Mithridates, 
2S; seixe on Nicomedia, 350, 960; and Gyrene, ib.; 
ill treat the princes of Syria, 961; their conqueats 
in the east, S71, &c.; make the Syrian empire a 
provinoe, 374; their empire, how enlarged by Pom- 
pey, 387; their injustice to Ptolemy, king of Cy- 
prus, 380; their Parthian war unjust, S96; the end 
of their commonwealth, 383. 

Kosana, a Persian princess, sawn asunder, i. 334. 

Jtozana, Aleiander marries her, i. 383; her cruelty to 
Darius*s daughters, 390; put to death, 408. 

Rnfflnus, his account of the mother and her seven 
sons, martyrs, it 134; an error in him about the 
word Maccabeus, 190. 



Sabaeon, the Ethiopian, takes the kin^ of Egypt, and 
burns him, i. 73; called so in scripture, ib.; bis 
death, 73; his son Sovechus. called Sethon by Hero- 
dotus, succeeds him as king of Egypt, 75. 

Sabbath, a great number of Jews killed, because they 
would not defend themselves upon it, ii. 133; laws 
made to allow defence on it, ib.; the strict keeping 
of it sometimes fatal to the Jews. 284. 

Sabians, planet- worshippers, i. 173; first worshipped 
them per taeella, ib.; after by images, and why, ib. 
173. 

Sabians, image-worshippers so called, i. 173; what 
tbey were, 173; the sect founded by the Babyloni- 
ans, 314; their seat at Charr*, where Abraham 
dwelt. 307. 

Sacrifices, no living creatures oilbred by the Egyp- 
tians and others of the ancients, ii. 19. 

Saddueees, Epicureans, i. 409; their rise and heresy, 
ii. 53, 53; grow up to it gradually, 314; an account 
of them, 310; Epicurean deisU, ib.; own only the 
Ave books of Moses, 330; are few, and of quality, ib. 

Sadoc, scholar of Antigonus of Socho, the founder of 
the sect of the Saddueees, ii. 53. 319. 

Saint Paul thought to speak of Isaiah's martyrdom, 
i. 78. 

Salathlel, son of Jehoiacbin, is called king of Baby- 
lon, i. 138. 

Salianua the Jesnirs criticisms on Scaliger, il. 306; 
on Josephns, 3)3, (note 8.) 

Salmaneser succeeds his father Arbaces, i. 60; his 
names in scripture, ib.; carries Jeroboam's golden 
calf from Bethel, ib.; carries the Israelites into cap- 
tivity, 73; makes Toblt his purveyor, ib. 

Salome, Herod's sister, her treachery to her husband, 
ii. 384; her death, 433. 

Samaria, when and by whom peopled, i. 79; people 
idolaters, 81; temple there. 334; refuse of refractory 
Jews, ib.; cursed by Zerubbabel, 335^ how they dif- 
fer ftom the Jews, 396; ezpect Christ, 339; taken 
and razed by Hyrcanus, Ii. 313; rebuilt by Herod, 
and called Sebaste, 385. 

Samaritans are reAised a share in rebuilding the 
temple, i. 161; obstruct it, 170; humbled, 175; again 
by Xerxes, 308; by Alexander, 354; receive only the 
five books of Mosen, 336; true worshippers, 333; 
their iklse dealings with the Jews, ii. ISO; digown 
God and his worship to please Antiochus Epi- 
VwL. II.— 68 



pbanea, 131; their advocates put to death by Ptole- 
my Philometor, 177; their religion, 310; sounder 
than the Jews about a future state and the resur- 
rection, 390. 
Sameas the Jew, his prophetic saving of Herod, ii. 313* 
Sanballat the Honorite, a fHend to the Samaritans, 
i. 353; hates the Jews, 314; marries his daughter to 
the hUbpriest's son, ib.; builds a temple at Sama- 

Sanhedrins, two kinds of them among the Jews, ij. 
334, (note 5;) more erected by the Romans, 393. 

Saoeduchlnns succeeds his Ather Esarhaddon king 
of Assyria, i. 88. See Nebuchodonosor. 

Saracens destroved all libraries, ii. 46. 

Sardis taken and burnt, L'187; taken by Selencus, ii. 33. 

Sarpedon, general for Demetrius, defeated by the 
usurper "nyphon's army, ii. 187. 

Saturn, his worship forced upon tiie Egyptians by the 
Ptolemies, ti. 19. 

Scaliger, Joseph, his blunders corrected, ii. 306. 

Scape-goat eaten by the Saracens, ii. 13. 

Sceptre departing from Judah, how that prophecy 
was fulfilled, in Christ's coming, ii. 431. 

Scheme to know when Easter will fall any year, ii. 
163. 

Schoolmen, Christian, study Aristotle from a Saracen 
translation, ii. 194. 

Scipios, Lucius and Africanus sent against Antio- 
chus the Great, ii. 95; overthrow him, 96. 

Bcipio, Publitts Africanus, junior, his embassy to 
Egypt, ftc and attendance, ii. 195; how he received 
the king of Syria's presents in Spain, 199. 

Soopas, the ^tollan, revolts to the Egyptians, ii. 86; 
commands their army, 87; taken and stripped by 
Antiochus, ib.; his treasonable plot against Ptole- 
my, 90; put to death, ib. 

Scotia, Ireland so called, ii. 161, (note %) when that 
name was given to North Britain, ib. 

Scribes, the same as doctors of the Jewish law, II. lU 
394; chiefly of the Pharisees, ib. 

Scribonius, an impostor, put to death in Bospboms, 
ii. 305. 

Scriptures translated, ii. 38. 30, &c.; 43, (note 7;) hea- 
then authors well acquainted with them, 40; trans- 
lated by the PapisU in opposition to the Protes- 
tants, 41, (note 3.) 

Scythians, their conquests in Media and Upper Apia, 
i. 86; driven out of tliem, 100; routed by Darius, 904. 

Sebaste, Samaria so called by Herod, ii. 385. 

Selene, wife of Antiochus Grypus, slain by Tigranes, 
ii. 363; her incest, ib. • 

Seleucia built, i. 490. 

Seleucia and Babylon the same, i. 433. 

Seleucia seized by the Egyptians, ii. 73; recovered by 
the Syrians, 74; made a free city by Pompey, 976. 

SeleucuH made governor of Babylon, i. 303; bis small 
beginning, 4(»; his greatness, 411; takes the title of 
king, lb.; wars with the king of India, 413. 

Seleucus, his compassion for Demetrius, ii. 15; his 
forces beaten by him, ib.; his generous treatment 
of him when his prisoner, ib.; takes Sardis from 
Lysimacbus, 33; routs and kills him, ib.; murdered 
by Ptolemy Ceraunus, ib. 

Seleucus Callinicus, bow he came to succeed his tk- 
ther Antiochus Theus, ii. 60; shipwrecked, 61; a 
column relating to him in Ozfora, 68; routed by 
Antiochus his brother, 63; defeata him, 64; taken 
prisoner by Arsaces, 65; his death, and children, 68. 

Selencus Ceraunus, his son, succeeds him, ii. 68; poi- 
soned, ib. 

Seleucus Philopater succeeds his fkther Antiochus the- 
Great, ii. 103; sends his son Demetrius to Rome, 
and why, 104; is poisoned, 105. 

Seleucus, son of Demetrius, murdered by his mother^ 
Ii. 307. 

Seleucus, son of Antiochus Grypus, succeeds him, ii. 
347; burnt, 840. 

Seleucus Cybiosactes. who he was, ii. 357; pat to 
death by his wife, 991. 

Sennacherib succeeds his fkther Salmaneser king of 
Assyria, L 73; wars with Hezekiah, ib.; who paya- 
hlm a great tribute, 74; overruns Egypt, ib.; retires, 
and invades Judea, 75; raises the siege of Pelusiuro, 
ib.; Ills blasphemous message to king Hezekiah, ib.; 
routs the Egyptians and Ethiopians, 76; his army 
killed by an angel in Judea. ib.; that angel brought 
on them a hot wind, ib.; what Herodotus says of 
him, ib.; slain by his sons, 77. 

Sennacherib, the Assyrian king, Jewish doctors de- 
scended from him. ii. 330. 

Septuagint, an account of the translating it, iL 3T. 
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Sn, &c; aa older trtmlation of the Seripturei, 99, 
30; the several authors that wrote of the miracu- 
lousneas of it confuted, 33, to^.; only five employed 
in that translation of the Bible, 34; the opinion of 
learned men against it, ib.; true cause of making 
it, 39, 40; not translated at once, 39. 177; In the Alex- 
andrian dialect, 39; neglected, ib.; spreads, 40; a 
translation in opposition to it, 4S; faulty, 44; Ori- 
gen's pains about it, ib., 4bc.; the law most exactly 
translated, ib.; editions of it, 45; three principal 
ones, 47; modern ones, ib.; Alexandrian copy of it 
in St. James's library the best, 48; the Vatican the 



next, 80; translated by the Jews of Cgypt. i77> 
Bepulchres of the Jewish kings described, ii. 
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Berapcum, a teraple at Alexandria built by tlw 

Ptolemies, ii. SO. 
Berapis, image of, brought to Egypt, ii. 17; mistaken 

for the patriarch Joseph, 19; first worshipped in 

Sinope, ib.; brings a new way of worship into 

Egypt, ib. 
Serbonis, lake of. the danger of it, i. 361. 
Seres, their ambassadors at Rome, their long Journey, 

ii. 385; the Chinese so called, ib.; first made silk as 

now made, ib. 
6ervant, Hebrew, what was paid for redemption of 

one, ii. 36. 
Servitude abhorred by the Essenes, ii. 234. 
Sevechds. king of Egypt, his weakness and misfor- 
tunes, i. 74; his death, 77. 
Sextiiis, month of, called Au^stus, ii. 380. 
SextuB Q,uinttts, Pope, his edition of the Septuagint, 

ii. 47. 
Shammai, a Jewish doctor of the Sanbedrin, why 

spared by Herod, ii. 338; his diflbrence with Hillel, 

340. 
Shebna, an ill minister of Manasseh's, remoTed, i. 80. 
Shechem, Jacob's well there, i. 331; the seat of the 

Samaritans since Alexander's time, 377. 
Shekel of silver, its value, i. 147. 
Shekels with Samaritan characters, i. S81. 
Shechinah, the cloud in the temple, i. 155. 
Ships, great ones, built by Ptolemy Philadelphus, ii. 

Shusham, a gate of the temple, why so called, i. 181. 

Sibyls, wicked, ii. 403; fictions and Impostures relat* 
ing to their oracles, ib. &c. 

Sibylline oracles preserved by Augustus, ii. 397; what 
the Sibyls were, ib.; their books destroyed, 3%; 
others put in their place, 399; when ail were ut- 
terly destroyed, ib.; falsified by a Christian, 400, Am;. 

Sidon burnt, i. 360. • 

Sights, strange ones in the air at Jerusalem, ii. 1 14. 

Silk, first made by the Chinese, ii. 385; its value at 
first, ib.; how and when first made in the west, ib.; 
the ancients odd notion of the growth of it, ib., 
(note 8.) 

Silo, Ventidius's lieutenant in Palestinci his avarice 
and doable dealing, ii. 331. 

Simeon, president of the Sanhedrin when Christ was 
born, ii. 339. 

Simeon, sou of Gamaliel, perished with Jerusalem, 
ii. 339. 

Simeonites enlarge their borders, i. 78. 

Simon, Father, reproved, i. 390: ii. 355. 

Simon the Just succeeds his fiither Onias in the high- 
priesthood, i. 415; his good character, 423; com- 
eletes the Canon of the Bible, 434; alterations on 
is death, ii. IS. 

Simon, son of Onias the second, succeeds Mm in the 
priesthood, ii. 77; his death, 9S. 

Simon made governor of the temple, ii. 104; his quar- 
rel with the high-priest Onias, ib. 

Simon, brother of Judas Maccabieus, his success in 
Galilee, ii. 144; takes Bethsura, 184; he rules in the 
place of his brother Jonathan, 187; his ambnMadora 
^ell received at Rome, ib.; is made free sovereirn 

Strince of the Jews, lb., dec.; takes Gazara, 188, 
note J;) and the citadel of Jerusalem, ib.; mur- 
lered with two of his sons, by the treason of his 
son-in-law, 190. 
Siracides, when he published his book of Eoclesias- 

ticus, ii. 38. 
Sisamnes, an unjust judge, his punishment, i. 183. 
Sisigambis, mother of Darius Codomannus, her de* 
scent, i. 356; prisoner to Alexander, 380; her grief 
for his death, 390; dies, ib. 
Slaves make themselves masters of Tyre, i. 380. 
Bmerdis, brother of Carabyses, murdered by him, i. 

flmerdis. an impostor, succeeds Cambyses king of 



Feffiia, 1. 109. Aec.; unkind to the Jawa, 171; mar- 
ries Cyrus's daughter, ib.; his imposture discovered 
ib.; he is slain, in. 
Smymians, their flattery of Btratonlce, ii. 53; their 
league with the Magneaians in favour of Belenoua 
63; they raise a column to commemorate it, ib.. 
that column now in Oxford, ib.; Join with those of 
Lampsacus against Antiochus the Great, 89. 
Socrates Justly plagued by his two wives, i. 31^ put 
to death, 339; the father of moral i^losophy among 
the Greeks, ib.; his name abused by Sodomites, ii. 51. 
Sodalities at Rome, what they were, ii. 239. 

Sodom, lake of, its nature, i. 406. 

Soadianus kills Xerxes the younger, and usurps the 
Persian throne, i. 318; put to death, ib. 

Solomon, his immense riches, i. 64, (note 3;) bis vast 
commerce, 66. 

Solomon's temple, the bigness of it, i. 151. 

Solymius, the Jew, puts his daughter to bod to his 
brother, ii. 101. 

Sortes Virgilianc and Prvneatine, what they were, 
ii.399. 

Sosibitts, the ftiendahiphe is said to have had for the 
Jews, ii. 28. 

Soaibius, minister to Ptolemy Philopater, his emelty, 
ii. 70; his wickedness, 73; puts Queen Arainoe to 
death, 83; resigns the ministry, ib.; called the long- 
liver, 85; his character, ib.; his son made guaidian 
to Ptolemy's son, ib. 

Sosthenes, the Macedonian, defeats the Gauls, ii. 95; 
his death, 49. 

Sotades, a lewd satiric poet, put to death for libelling 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, ii. 51. 

Star in Bethlehem, foretold by Zoroastres. i. 807. 

Stalira, queen of Persia, her revenge, i. 334; poisoned, 
337. 

Stath>a, Darius's daughter, married to Alexander, i. 
386; dies, 390. 

Stilico burns the Sibylline books, and the temple of 
Apollo, it. 400. 

Stones, polluted, of the altar laid up, ii. 134. 

Strabo the geographer visits the statue of Memnon, 
ii. 3M; his account of it, ib.; when he wrote, ib. 

Strato the Syrian saved by his 6la>'e, i. 369; his de- 
scendants kings of Tyre, ib. 

Straton's Tower, called Cssarea by Herod, iL385. 389. 

Stratoniee, how her husband Seleucus came to give 
her to bis son, ii. 15. 

Stratoniee, one of Mithridates's beloved mistresses, 
yields to Pompey, ii. 280; that king's revenge, ib. 

Style of writing, whence so called, i. 375. 

Suetonius, what he writes of prophecies of our Ba 
viour's coming, ii. 404. 

Supralapsarians, how they agree with the Jewisk 
Essenes about free-will and predestination, ii. S34. 

Burat, some of Zornastres's sect still there, i. 908. 

Surenas, the Parthian general, routs and kills Cras- 
sus, ii. 300; killed himself by the Parthian king, ib.; 
his character, ib. 

Busa, Daniel, governor of that povince, i. 163. 

Susanna, the elders that would have corrupted her, 
i. lOG; the history doubted, 164. 

Syenc, tower of, in Ezekiel, a wrong translation, i. 
LIO, (note 1.) 

Sylln sent agaiost Mithridates, ii. 253; takes Athens, 
ib.; obtains three victories over Mithridates^ 
generals. 355; concludes a treaty with him, and 
why, ib.; seizes the works of Aristotle for his own 
use, ib.; makes a second peace with Mithridates, 
356. 

By Ileus, the Arabian, his treachery to the Romans, 
ii. 387; Herod refuses him his sister, 409; sets Au- 

Siistus against Herod, 410; condemned by him, and 
ehcadeif, 413. 

Bymmachus translates the Old Testament, and 
why, ii. 42; his method in it, 43. 

Synagogue, great elders of, i. 424; when they began 
and ended, 435. 

Synagogue, its worship, what it was, ii. 15S5; how the 
men and women sit in it, 334. 

BynaffOKues, the original of them amonft the Jews, 
i. 308; not before the captivity, ib.; their number, 
209; service performed in them, ib.; how many days 
In tlie week, 304; manner of reading the Scriptures 
in them, ib.; ministers of the synagogue service, 
who, 306. 

Bynope made a free city by Lueullus, ii. 964. 

Synopsis Sacm Scripture, a book so called, ascribed 
to Atbanasius, it. 300. 

Syria, kingdom of, in Damascus, destroyed by Ar 
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I kinf of AtBjrrin, i. 64; bow divided. 416; it* 

dties iMsame their liberty, ii. M3; made a Roman 
province, 973. 

Byriae version of the Bible atill in uie, ii. 40; its anti- 
quity, ib.; said to be quoted by 8t. Paul. 41. 

Syriana expel the race of Seleuddc, and choose Ti- 
l^ranes king of Armenia, their king, ii. 256, SS7. 

T. 

Tachos, king of Egypt, driven oat of hia kingdom by 
bia tabjectfl, i. 355. 

Tnciius, what he aaya of prophedea aboat our Sa« 
viour'B eoming, ii. 404. 

Tadmor, Palmyra so called in scripture, ii. 325; and 
DOW, ib.; a description of it, and its great trade, ib. 

Talents, Euboic and Attic, reduced Roman money, 
ii. 97. (note e.) 

Talmud, Jewish, what it consists of, i. S69; Maimo- 
nides's abridgement, 270. 

Talraod, the Septuagint translation not mentioned 
in it, ii. ^ a quotation out of it, 315; when pub- 
lished, 321; diviaions about it, ib. 

Talmud, Babylonish, when composed, ii. 350; Jerusa- 
lem, when composed, ib. 

Talmuds, two, of Jerusalem and Babylon, i. 896; 
when completed, ib. 

Tanais river, mistakes of authors about it, i. 381. 

Tannaim, Jewish doctors of the law so called, i. 868. 

Targnms, Chaldee Paraphrases on the Bible, why so 
called, ii. 341; how many sorts of them are now 
extant, 343, 343; speak of Christ, 349; probably read 
by our Saviour. 351; their antiquity, 353. 

Targum, Jerusalem, agrees with the New Testa- 
ment, ii. 347. 

Taric Dilcarnain, a Jewish era, i. 403; why so called, 
ib. 

Tarshish, of its situation and trade, i. 6G; in the East 
Indies, ib. 

Tatian, his account of Berosus. ii. 53; Tatnai, the 
Persian governor of Palestine, his kindness to the 
Jews, i. 175. 

\«mple of the Lord, the cry of a Jewish ikction, ii. 
3%^; Herod cuts them off, ib. 

Tjemple of Ephesus burnt by Erostratus, i. 358; re- 
built by Denocrates, 374. 

Temple of Jerusalem burnt twice on the same day 
of the year, i. 112; the incredible sums laid out in 
building it, 65; burnt, 112; rebuilt by Cyrus's de- 
cree, 144; what each Jew paid toward it, 147; how 
intent the Jews were upon it, 151; second not so 
magnificent as the first, ib.; improved afterwards, 
ib.; the glory of the first, in what it consisted, ib.; 
the rebuilding of it opposed by the Samaritans, 163. 
170; revived under Darius, 175; wh<>n finished. 177; 
Alexander there. 371; the sept of it not to be pro. 
faned, ii. 87; defiled by Antiochus Epiphanes, 115; 
destroyed, 119; dedicated to Jupiter Olympius by 
the Syriaos, 122; began to be built anew by Herod, 
394; nineteen years before Christ, ib.; building in 
our Saviour's time, ib. 

Temple of Jupiter Hammon, where built, i. 373; Alex- 
ander visits it. 374. 

Temple of Samaria built in opposition to that at Je- 
rusalem, i. 334; Joscphus's mistake about it, 371; 
dedicated to Jupiter, ii. 131. 

Temple of Sardis burnt by the Ionian Greeks, i. 166, 
187; occasions great mischiefs, ib. 

Temple in Egypt not owned by the 3e\n at Jerusa- 
lem, ii. 128; when built, 176; the Septuagint &. 
vours it, 177. ' 

Temples to be revered in all religions, U. 27; an ex- 
traordinary one intended at Alexandria by Ptole- 
my, for Arsinoe his wife, 56. 

Tennes, the Sidonian, his treacberv, i. 359. 

Teridates. nn attempt against him, occasions the 

loss of Parthin to Antiochus, ii. 56. - 
Feriteuchmes, the Persian, bis tragical story, i. 334. 

Testament, Old nnd New, histories of ftcts between 
them, i. 332; New, first divided into verses by R. 
Stephens, 278; Old, the best version of it, ii. 41. 
Tctrapla, an edition of the Bible so called, ii. 43. 
Tetrapolis, cities so called, and why, i. 416. 
Texts of the Bible quoted f^om the Chaldee Para- 
phrase by our Saviour, ii. 351. 

Thales the philosopher, when be lived, i. 104; fore- 
tells an eclipse, lb. 

Thebais in Egypt, a colony of Samaritans sent 
thither by Alexander, i. 378. 

Thebans oppose a bad peace with the Persians, i. 



350; overthrow the Lacedemonians, 353; subdaed 
by Alexander, 365. 

Thebes in Greece taken by Alexander, i. 366. 

Thebes in Egypt called No-Ammon in scripture, I 
75; Nahum*s prophecy of it, ib.; destroyed before 
Nineveh, ib.; ruined by Ptolemy Lathyrus, ii. 357. 

Ttaeda, a noble Egyptian lady, wrote tbe St. Jamea'a 
copy of the Septuagint, ii. 48. 

Themistocles beats the Persians in the Straits of 
Salamis, i. 311; his power envied by the Lacedemo- 
nians, 317; accused by them, but acquitted, ib., 
forced to quit Greece, 218; flies to Xerxes, ib.; high- 
ly honoured by him, 319; his escape out of Greece 
discussed, ib.; his resolute death, 224. 

Theocritus the poet favoured by Ptolemy, ii. 59. 

Theodotion translates the scriptures, and why, ii. 43, 
Ax.; his method in it, 43. 

Theodotus governor of Bactria, makes himself king, 
ii.56. 

Theodotus, his sqn, succeeds him, and leagues with 
Arsacee, ii. 03; driven out by Euthvdemus, 83. 

Theodotus the iEtolian, governor of Cole-Syria, be- 
trays it to the Syrians, ii. 73; and why, ib.; his 
courage, 76. 

Theodotus the rhetorician, his advice to Ptolemy to 
kill Pompey, ii. 3U6. 

Therapeutic, profession among the Essenes. ^vbat it 
was, ii. 333. 

Thermopylae, Straits of, battle there, i. 210. 

Tbermusa. an Italian woman, marries Fhrahatea 
king of Parthia, ii. 391; poisons him, ib. 

Thessalonice, killed by her son, i. 420. 

Thimbro, the Lacedemonian, his wars in Asia, i. 
337; bis banishment, 338. 

Thoas the iEtolian, his embassy to engage Antiochus 

. the Great In a war with the Romans, ii. 93; he 
flies for it, 97. 

Thucydides, his noble descent, i. 191; his history cor 
rected. 219. 

Tiberius's fifteenth year, how reckoned, i. 246; born 
three months after his mother was married to Oc- 
tavius Cesar, ii. 336; the first action he was em- 
ployed in, 392; Augustus marries him to his daugh- 
ter Julia, 407; does not like him, ib.; retires to 
Rhodes, and lives imvately, 411; returns to Rome 
420; adopted by Augustus, ib.; the commencement 
of his reign, as in Luke, 423, (note 2;) 434; his bad 
character, 435. 

Tigers, when first brought f^om India, ii. 393. 

Tiglalh Pileser, Arbaces so called in scripture, i. 62; 
hired by king Ahaz to assist him, 63; carries the 
Jews into captivity, 68; an error of archbishop 
Usher's concerning him rectified, 60; his death, ib. 

Tigranes restored to the kingdom of Armenia by the 
Parthians, ii. 247; expels Ariobarzanes king ot 
Cappadocia, 250; chosen king of Syria, 357: builds 
Tigranocerta.259; the methods he took to people it, 
and bis country, ib.; he neglects Mitbridaies. 363; 
puts Selene, widow of Antiochus Grypus and An- 
tiochus Eusebcs to death, ib.; his pride, 364; affronts 
Lucullus, ib.; leagues with Mitbridaies against the 
Romans, %h; his vast army routed by Lucullus's 
very small one, 369; routed again by Lucullus, 870; 
defeats his son Tigranes, 372; puts a price on Mith- 
ridates's head, and submits in a base manner to 
Pompey, ib. 

Tigranes, his son. refuses Pompey'a decision, and is 
a part of his trium|>h, ii. 873. 

Tigranes made king in tlie place of bis brother Ar- 
taxias. ii. 393. 

Tigranocerta, when and where built, ii. 259. 364, 
(note 4;) taken by Lucullus, 369; reduced to a vil- 
lage, ib. 

Timagoras the Athenian adores tbe king of Persia, i. 
353; sentenced to die for it. 359, (note 7.) 

Timarchus, tyrant of Miletus, slain by Antiochus 
Theus. ii. 53. 

Timotheus, a persecutor of tha Jews, routed, ii. 131; 
again, and slain, 142. 143. 

Timotheus, his son, undertakes the war against the 
Jews, ii. 143; routed and taken prisoner, 146. 

TirlMkah the Ethiopian assists Sevechus king of 
Egypt, i. 75; succeeds him, 77; his death, 79. 

Tiridatcs contests the crown of Partliia with Phra- 



Tisri, why the first month of the Jewish year, i. 147. 

Tissaphernes the Persian leagues with the Lacede- 
monians, i. 323; Cyrus, son of Darius, wars witb 
him, 336; in favour with Artaxerxes, 337; ben m 
truee ol tbe Liaeedemoniajis, 338; be fean tlae Gre- 
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cianR, 340; roiHed by them, 341; aecated by Pharna- 

bozas, 330; beheaded, 3C2. 
Tithraustea cuts off Tinaphernea'* head, and luc- 

ceedii him in hia government, i. 34% bribea the 

Greek*, ib. 
Titi'ia, formerly of Sextua Pompeios'a party, puis him 

tu death, ii. 364; bated by the Romana for it, ib.; 

provoked by Cleopatra to deaert Antony, 369. 
Tiiua. hia triumph for the taking of Jerusalem, i. 153. 
TIepolemua, made minister to Ptolemy Phiiopater by 

the Egyptian council, ii. 83. 
Tobiah the Ammonite profanes the temple in Nebe- 

miah*t time, i. 3J4. 
Tobit carried into captivity, i. 73; advanced by the 

kinff of Assyria, ib.; opinions of the book so called, 

91; first written in Chaldee, 02; several veraiona of 

it, ib. 
Trachonitis, country of. given to Herod by Augustus, 

ii. 369; the inhabitants thieves, 389, 390. 
Trade carried on by the Jews, i. 64; loat, 65; what it 

included, ib. 
Trade. East India, bow it passed from the Jews to 

the Syrians, fl-om them to the Tyrians, firom them 

to the Egyptians, ft-om them to the Portugueae, 

and from them to the English and Dutch, i. 66; the 

great advanugea of it, 401. 
Trade of the eaat, how carried on by the T^riana, ii. 

54, 55; by the Palmy reniana, 396. 
Traditions rejected by the Samaritana, i. 330; timea 

of, when they began, 425. 
Traditions, the zeal of the Phariaeea for them, il. 

923,334. 
Tranamirration of aouls believed by the Pbdiaeea, 

ii. 282. 
Triariua the Roman |eneral routed by Mithridatea, 

ii. 370; Pharnaces hia aon routed in the aame place 

bv Craar, 313. 
Tribes, Jewiah, tho names of aeveral of them loat 

when the Septnagint version waa made, ii. 33. 
Triumvirate of Pompey, Crasaua, and Ceaar, ii. 287; 

of Octaviua Antony, and Lepidua, 321; their divi- 

aion of the empire, 337. 
Troglodytea, where their country was, ii. 387. 
Trogns Pompeius, whence he took his history, i. 338. 
Trypbnna murders her aister Cleopatra in a temple, 

ii. 211; and is put to death by Cyzicenua her aister'a 

husband, 211. 212. 
Tryphon, called also Diodotua the Syrian, his designs 

against Demetrius Nicalor, ii. 183, 183; sets up his 

brother Antiochus against him, ib.; takes Jonathan 

by treachery, 185; murders him and his master An- 

tiochuM. 186; declares himself king of Syria, ib. 
Tyrannion the grammarian, preserves Aristotle's 

works, ii. 355. 
Tyre. EzekiePs prophecy against it, i. Ill; when 

built, 115; besieged by Nebuchadnezzar, ib.; taken, 

117; new built in an island, ib.; taken by Alexan- 
der, 360; besieged bv Antigonus. 401. 
Tyrians, fl-ienda to Solomon, i. 64; take the trade 

ftom the Jewa and Syriana, 66; favoured in it by 

the Peraiana, ib.; besieged and straitened by the 

Asayriana, 73; laaiah'a prophecy againat them, 73; 

help the Jewa to rebuild the temple, 164; recover 

their privileges, 185; mastered by their slaves, 360; 

governed by magistrates, called SuffetM or Judges, 

n'om the Hebrew Shophetim, 118. 
Tyrians, their trade, ii. 54; their city delivered to An- 

tioehns the Great, 74; know not the name Her- 
cules, the Hercules Tyriua of the Greeka being a 

mistake, 100, (note 1.) 



Valentinian, the title of Pontifez Mazimua, refliaed 
by ail hia miccrmon, ii. 306. 

Vashti queen of Persia diapleaaes Artazerzea, i. 923; 
divorced, ib. 

Vatablus, first divided the Latin Bible into versea, 
with numbers afllxed, i. 277. 

Ventidiua. Antony's lieutenant, defeats the Par- 
thiana, Ii. 339; Labienus's soldiers terrified hereby, 
desert him, ib.; Labienua taken and killed, ib.; 
routs the Parthians again, and slavs their general, 
ib ; his exactions in Palestine, 331; his victoriea 
over the Parthiana, 333; hia Policy, ib.; envied by 
Antony, 334; triumphs at Rome, ib.; was himaelf 
led in triumph, ib.; hia mean beginning, ib.; out of 
favour with Antony, and why, 356. 

Verse, a line in prose, i. 275. 

Versea, the reason of dividing the Scripture into 
verses, i. 373- when begun by the Jews, ib. 



Versea, whether distingaiahed at fitat aa now m tlM 
Hebrew Bibles, or only by lines, i. 874. 

Verses, when numbers added to them in the Hebrew 
Bibles, i. 378; at first distinguished by letters, 377. 

VictoriuB of Limogea, hia cycle, ii. 158. 

VilliuB Publius, ambassador from the Romana to An* 
tiochus the Great, hia cunning, ii. 93. 

Virail attributes to Pollio what waa foretold of Jeaus 
Chriat, ii. 331. 399; can admit of no juat ioterpreta- 
tion, but as applied to t^e Meaaiab, 404. 

Virgi liana Sortea, what tney were, ii. 400. 

Virgin Mary, her miraculous conception of oar Sa- 
viour, ii. 414. 

Viaion of Serapis, seen by Ptolemy, ii. 17. 

Vowel poinU, their original, i. 382; none in the books^ 
used in the Jewiah ayna^foguea, ib. 

U. 

Udiastea the Persian, his tragical stoiy, i. 334. 
Universiiiea, Jewish, i. 383; in Assyria, ib. 
Uriah the prophet slain by king Jeboiakim, i. 96. 
Urim and Thummin treated of, i. 155, 4bc 
Usher, archbishop, a mistake of his in cbroaolcffif 

rectified, i. 319; another about Ahasuerus, 281; 

about the seventy weeks* prophecy, 148; procures 

a copy of the Samaritan PenUteuch, 153; eocrected, 

ii. 103. 
Uaury forbidden to the Jews, i. 804; their extortion, ib. 

W. 

Weeks, seventy, prophecy concerning tfte coming of 
our Saviour, i. 837, 4bc.; difilerences about it, 831; 
reconciled, 240; first seven of them in IHmiel's pro- 
phecy, when ended, 383. 

Wedding, mirth of one spoiled by Jonathan, ii. 167. 

Whipping, the manner of it among the Jews, ii. 814, 
(note 5.) 

Will, Antony's extravagant one offends the Romana 
ii. 369. 

William Rufha, a greait SImoniac, ii. 816. 

Wiuda, Eteaian, what they are. ii. 306, (note 4;) like 
our trade winds, ib. 

Women delivered the heathen oracles, ii. 403. 

Word Ae^ec, how explained in the Chaldee para- 

WBhrases on the Bible, ii. 355. 
orship, forms of. vindicated, i. 303; Jews, what it 
is, ib. &c. 
Writing, manner of it by the andents, i. 375, dec. 



Xantippus, the Athenian general, destro>-8 the Per- 
sian army and fleet, i. 312; his successes, ib. 

JEenophon's history preferable to Herodotus's for 
what relates to Cyrus, i. 131^ his retreat out of Per- 
sia with the Greeks, 336. 

JEwxes, a younger son of Darius, demands and ob» 
tains the crown, i. 102, 193; confirms the Jews' 
privileges, 208; his wars in Egypt, ib.; preparations 
for his wars with the Greeks, 209; his ivodigioits 
army, ib.; enters Greece, 2J0; and Athens, 811; 
frighted and returns ingloriously. ib.; his army de- 
stroyed, 812; and fleet, 213; his great disappoint- 
ment, ib.; de&troys the Grecian temples, and why, 
814; a zealous Magian, ib.; returns to Susa, ib.; de- 
stroys the temples of tlie Sabines, ib.; his incestu- 
ous love and cruelty, 815. Stt.; sets a price on The- 
roistocles's head, 818; how he receives him, IIk; 
weary of his war with the Greeks, 280; murdered, 
231; supposed by Bcaltger to be Ahasuerus, ib. 

Xerxes, son of Artaxerxes Longlmanus, his sboR 
reign, I. 319. 

Ximenes, cardinal, his edition of the Septnagint, ii, 
47; an account of it, ib. 

Xinetas, Antiochus the Great's general in the east, 
destroyed with bis army, ii. 71. 

Xiphares murdered by his (kther Mithridatea, ii. 980. 

Y. 

Year, the beginning of (he Jewish, i. 147. 996. 

Years, called weeks by the Jews, i. 227. 

Year. Chaldean, thre«> hundred and sixty-five days, 

i. 239; Jews and Greeks used lunar years, ib.; 

Arabs and Turks. 240; Greek year consisted of 

three hundred and sixty days. 2X). 
Years, sabbath of, how reekonrd. 1. 240. 
Year, lunar and solar, the diflference between them, 

i. 311. 
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Tear, a very plentiful one, ii. 909. 

Year, Julian solar, eleven nunutee longer than the 

trae tropical solar, ii. 164. 
Team, Julian, of what days they consist, ii. 156. 
Year, Ruinan, what days it consists of, ii. 316. 
Year, Egyptian, ii. 377. 
Years, leap, made, ii. 378; by Augustas, every fourth 

year, 410. 



Zabdiel, king txf Arabia, delivers ap Antiochus to 

Tryphon. ii. 183. 183. 
Zacharias, his vision in the temple, ii. 413. 
Zadakim. Jews, why so called, ii. 194. 219. 
Zaretis, why Diana so called, ii. 137. 
Zarmaruii, a gymnosophist ambassador from a king 

of India to Augustus, ii. 303; burns himself in hie 

presence at Athens, ib. 
ZeUna, Alexander, an impostor, pretends to be the 

son of the impostor Balas, ii. 906; reigns in Syria, 

907; leagues with Hyrcanua, ib.; his good character, 

ib.; put to death, 909. 
Zechariah, his death, i. 193. 
Zedekiah, king of Judab, Ms wicked reign, i. 104; rebels 

against Nebuchadnezzar, 106; WUI not hearken 

to Jeremiah, 109; is taken prisoner and bound In 

chains. 111. 
Zend, Zoroastree*B book so called, and why, i. 901; 

taken oat of the seriptnre, 909. 
Zendiehees, Arab Epicureans, i. 400. 
Zenodorua, his exaction! upon the Trachonites, iL 

380. 



Zenodotas of Epheaus, librarian to the Ptolemies 
ii.Sl. 

Zepbaniah, contemporary with the prophet Jeremiah, 
i. 98. slain, 119. 

Zerubbabel, one of the leaders of the Jews after their 
restoration, i. 144; Cyrus's governor of Judea, ib.; 
his assistants, ib.; the prophet Hag^^i's messages 
to him, 175; goes to Darius, 189; said to curse tho 
Samaritans. 325. 

Zeuzis sent by Antiochos to beg peace of the So- 
mans, ii. 97. 

Zibbor Sheliacb, a priest among the Jews, his office, 
i.306. 

Zichri, the Ephraimite, wars with king Ahaz. i. 62. 

Zidonians, help the Jews to rebuild the temple, i. 164. 

Zipetes, king of Bithynia, dies of Joy, ii. 25. 

ZipBtes, his son, at war with Nicomedes his brother, 
ii725. 

Zocatora island, supposed to be Ophir, i. 66. 

Zoilus, the critic on Homer, hated by Ptolemy, ii. 59. 

Zopyrus, his cruel stratagem on himself to serve Da* 
rius, i. 179. 

Zoroastres, the Persian prophet, his first appearance, 
i. 104; of Jewish descent, ib.; a servant of Daniel 
the prophet, 195; alters the Maeian religion, 196; 
has a Jewish platform, J98; has Pythagoras for bis 
disciple, 199; no magician but a philosopher, 200; re- 
sides at Balch in Persia, 199. 901; presents his reve- 
lations to Darios, ib.; his book taken from scrip- 
ture, 902; slain, 903; held in esteem by the Greeks, 
904; Pliny's saying of him, ib.; and others, ib.; said 
to have foretold the coming of Clirist,907; how many 
lines his works consisted of, 975. 



THE END. 
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